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To the Right Honourable 


THOMAS 


Earl of Offory. 


One of his Majefties moft Honoura- 
ble Privy Councilin the King- 
| dom of Ireland. 
My Lord,’ 3h | : 
reagan Lrbough the interval of feveral years paft might 
vans! eafily have blotted out the memory of any Oblt- 
y gations,yet it is the imspre{sion of your Loralbips 
S: ‘moft obliging civilities conferred upon me, when 
fortune had bleffed me with the bonour of your 
good company in my Travels in France, that incites me 
to make the leaft recompence (yet the greatest within my 
power \jof their remembrance and acknowledgement. But 


what can this add? Since Countries aud Cities, that bave been 
A 3 honoured 


The Epiftle Dedicatory. 


honoured with your abode, de[cribe your fame.with Characters 
of all perfections.concurring in a Per{on of [0 Noble,Prudent, 
Valiant, Heroick, ana fo Affable a Spirit? Whence I cannet 
but be confirmed of your Lord{hips Candour, that encowrageth 
me inthis my enterprize of offering to you a piece of Philofp- 
phy, fo much below your acceptance , however queftioning not 
but that your Honours endowments will raife the ufe of tt if 
any may be made ) to the greateft height, And now being 
sonfcious of my pre{umption in afpiring to make choice of fo 
eminent 4 Perfonage for a Patron, do hambly beg your Pardon, 


ana the favour of {ubfcribing my [elf 
Molt Noble Sir, 


Your Honours moft humble, 


and obliged Servanc, 


Harvey, 


| t, 


Reader, 


14 VW as concerned in my mind, what to call 


you, courteous, or kind ;. But fince the 
Scene of this our Orb reprefents men 
moving fo erratically, and varying in 
that extremity from the Ecliptick of 
a fixe Judgmenc, certainly | fhou'd 
have been fruftrared in: wooing your 
candour or gentlenefs; dayly converfe gives me the occa- 


fion of obferving the variable Fates of Authors Works, 


which although indited by accurarenefs it felf, and accom- 
plifht with Herculean labours, are oft termed flaffe by 
fome; and to others again, the works of a Divinity {carce 
feem tofurpafs them: But to render Lines harmonical to 
every Ear is one of the humane’ Impoffibilities; and no 
{mall difficulty to a divine Pen. However all Volumns 
fail through an Ocean fo terrible by Oricanes from Mens 
Tongues, the more by reafon they are toffed to and fro 
without the conduct of their Pilot, yet ic is not chis 
‘ Charybdis 


To the Reader. 


Charybdis of acarping Momus, or that ScyHa of a livid Zot- 
Jus (hall prevas)co krep thele upon the ftocks, burt rather 
precipirare shem upon 3 Voyage, with a venture of their 
whole lading fullot N: velttes, fafpending my thoughts 
in the évterim tor aretuin: Not arecompeuce of vain gloe 
ry, nora reproof relifhed with cantempr, neither being 
placed in one Scale ot a ballance over powers the other 
containing 90 more than an empty air; And fhou'd not 
that be far fhore of my (cope, marked with a fingle-Cha- 
rater of truth, and advancement of Learning, ietcing 
afide ANY surds son. 

The taces of moft things appearing yet clouded, many 
but partly unmask; as many,alrhougn of thenfelves clear, 
covered under a-vail of dark terms and_adfur! notions of 
Philofophers,cannot but fpur any fenfible Genius to difcufs 
that muddinefs of fome, and redeem the light of others, 
in the performing whereof i have here ingiged my felfin 
thefe Treatifes, taking what. advantage long time, hard 
ftudy, and laborious experiments would contitbute there- 
unto. Theonly Inftruments, chat | have imployed in the 
founding of the nacures of beings, are the external fenfes, 
afluming nothing, or conclud:ny no inference, wirhout 
their advice and uncoubred aflent, whether in Afetaphy- 
ficks Theolagy, or Natural Philofophy., Thole terms or no- 
tions, that on'y give a contuie-teftimony of their being 
tothe unde:ftanding, efcaping the evidence of exrernal 
fence, we have declined as rocks, whereon any one mizht 
otherwife exfi'y make fhipwrack of his fenfible. know- 
lege. Wheretore whatever fubject. infifted upon within 
thele narrow Pages, doth not crave a nec: ffiry, evident, 


plain and demonftrable affent,as being only attempted by - 


external fenfe, mediately or immediately, my defire is che 
Readcr would apprehend ir to be no part of my Book. 


But to give you a more particular account of my defign, I 


fhall 


To the Reader. 


fhall firft difcover to you my intention in annexing Natu- 
ral Theology: My thoughcs flutuating ina mift, afto- 
nifht ac the multiplicicy of all kinds of bodies moving 
about me, advifed to ftear their courfe co fome immove- 
able, whereupon they might fix themfelves, and thence to 
onder upon others;here they certainly concluded one ané- 
ver{al immoveable,whereon and whereby all moveablesare 
moved ; becaufe there can be nomoveable, but muft ne- 
ceflarily have its refpe& to.an immoveable, they being re 
lations, which are conftituted at the fame time, My next 
aflumption following the cherea, of the firft, and drawn 
from the relation interceding between an immoveable-and 
moveable, refolved me, thata Moveable muft neceffarily 
be derived from an Immoveable; whence I was {oon con- 
firmed of an univerfal Creator of the whole Univerfe: 
‘Thence I made a digreffion into the reafon and caufe of the 
creation of all moveables, particularly of my (elf, and fo 
keeping ftraicon. my Road, behold my: fteps, markt and 
digefted.in the fourth Book.of my Philofophy, which by 
reafon of their prizs-ought to have been rancke in the 
front,all men naturally converting their firft thoughts thi- 
ther; but for orders fake haveinferted them elfewhere. 
Here I found the camp, whereon Atheifm' and natural 
_ Faith were to-encounter each orher ‘but che former being 
intreacht within che flefh, ‘co have much the advantage of 
the lacter ftanding’ bare.upon fo flippery aground, whence 
it is, charchegreaceft parc of the World, yeas of Chri- 
ftendom render: ehemfelvesiup captives and eternal. flaves 
to the,obedience of ,the devil, in; the fervice of Atheifm, 
engaged in actions of Abomination, Horrour, and Blaf- 
phemy.. JNotwithftanding fince the ruines of thofe lines 
of Bleffednefs and Innocency; yet difcernable in the fouls 
of allmen; are, poffible;co: be xaifeds up again, whence 
they may :eafily, demoli(h.and, batcer:down thofe ftrong 
rola : 4 Bulworks . 


HE RARE NLU 1 a - 
To.the Reader, t 
Bulworks of Pernicion, it is that part of fortification E iy i 
have endeavoured to delineate, the knowledge whereofis |} ! , 
abfolucely neceffary for Salvation, and is aKey where- ff i 
with to unlock the Myfteries of evernal happinefs, revea» i 
led to us by the holy Scriptures, which being founded up- se 
onthe greateft and trueft reafon, muft certainly require a int 
gradual afcent co it from natural Theology, being a rati-- fis 
| onal difcourfe inferring Theorems of Salvation from Hu» fw 
| mane Reafon,fabordinate to the higheft of the Scriptures, f vt 
ii Wherefore all. evidence doth direct us to makethisour 9 1! 
. mark or circle, whence we are to runto that bleffed Meta | Mil 
of the other.. But how prepofterous and rafh is it for fw! 
{ mento flip over this part, and to caft themfelves with- fa 
if out abottom into the very depth of divine Theology2 fii 
i Alas. their apprehenfion is ‘immediately drowned in it, jf My 
[ their underftanding amazed: at thofe fathomlefs pits of jf iin 
l reafon in what different and monftrous acceptions do |p ht 
I 3 moft Divines attach the genuine fenfe'of Scripture, [fai 
a through ignorance ofits precedents,(cope, Se dependancez |f \ 
H- ‘And more than this, each invokes the Holy Ghoft fora (fw 
on Witnefs for to. atteft thofe various. Interpretations: But =f te 
i| what is:this,, buc their heavy dull imaginations: halluci+ i 
i nating in the appearance of che Scriptures; like feveral f i 
| eyes in apparent objects of theSky, fome-framing this, (fo 
| others. that: likenefs.of them’ I am-nornow’to becon- (fin 
Hy firmed in. my ‘belief, that che worft of Atheifm is latent 9 
it inmany fuppofed Divines, their finifterends, cheats, and |B \ 
l vile :fecret» psflions of the fleth betraying: their hypocris =f 
| fie: Certainly, were I put topick (out of any Profefit (f 
} on.) fome that were to furmoune all others in wicked= r 
| nels, I. fhould not need long time to ponder upon my 9 ph 
| Verdict.. Fhe caufe of this perverfity:I can ftatenonebue (9 {i 
prefamption in-thole, who after’a twelve-moneths dofing jf ty 
upon Urfin’s Cat. or Amel. Medul,doapprehead they vatin ty 
| | | now: 
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To the Reader. 


know the whole drife and conneGionof the Fundamentals 
ef Sacred Writings, which to the fame appearing upon 
arefleGtion, dithering, and ftrange in expreffions, have 
foon confounded their fmall reliéts of natural faith intoa 
deteftable Atheifm, however cloathed with a diffembled 
time-holinefs ‘under their dark habits. for to feed their co- 
verou(nefs out of their Benefices. Had thefe but conferred 
with their innate Principles of Natural Theology,and arri- 
ved to the habit therof before they had.applied themfe'ves: 
ro the:top of infpired Learning, beyond all (urmifiag,. the 
Fundamentals of chis Jaccer would have been evidenced 
tothem to be the alone abfoluce Wifdom, plain'Truth, 
and oft certain infallibilicy.. Notwithftonding fo uni- 
verfal aneglect of this part, yet I queftion not, bue many 
may. be found fo well princip!edin both, that cheir ua- 
doubted Faith, expreffed in their. moft Holy Life and 
Actions, will prove a great happine{s ro their Followers 
and Hearers in fuch Leaders and Teachers. 

Next touching my Scope in the Wetaphyficks, which 
was principally the fabficu:ion of fuch Theorems in 
them, as might bedemonftrated by fenfe, and had their 
fole dependance upoa.it, in order toa confutation of thofe 
abfurd, Notions purely Logical, (although fold for real 
ones, ) that Arzfforle propofed in his Metaphyfickss, in the 
interpretation and ambiguities whereof Schollars do ufu- 
ally confume a whole zgein vain, reaping no better fruits 
thence, than that after feven years ftucy they are enabled 
to fay Formaliter, or Materialiter toevery thing, 

But laftly,my chiefeft defign ever fince the (eventeenth 
year of my age, when I had juft finifhe- my courfe in 
Phyfick, and taken my laft degree, confifted in elaborating 
fuch demonftrations in Natural Philofophy, as might ferve 
tounfold the natures of Beings. in relation to che Arcof 
Phyfick, hitherto, fo uncertain, blind, and unfounded on 

‘ : : a2 Art, 


To the Reader, 


aad 


Or 


Art, that I dare confidently affert, that the cure of many 
‘(if not of moft) difeafes'is rather to be imputed to the 
ftrength of bodies, than the application of vulgar Reme- 
dies, as the precipitation of Patients to their extream: 
Fate by the ordinary courfes of Phyfick more than to 
the cruelty of their diftempers, fetting afide thofe fre- 
quent miftakes in difcovering them and their caafes , All 
which are fo much fubordinated to Natural Philofophy, 
that whatever rare Invention in Practice, or infallible 
Giftinétion of any difeafe, is deprehended in the Art of 
Medicine, muft be demonftrated by Principles of Phy- 
ficks. Difficulties of Nature, that formerly feemed fo un- 
eafie co be explained, I find very obvious and evident 
through them; Many things that have hitherto lain hid- 
den in the Bofome of Nature, and fuch, as so Philofophy 
could yet difcover, you will meet with here. Befides 
thefe you are like to read the quotation of a Bouk of Souls 
or Pfychelogia, formenly intending its infercion in the Se- 
cond Part of Philofophy: But fince I apprehend my felf 
to be much fcanted of my time, and that this Volumn 
would {well up into too great a mole, 1am compelled to 
omit the publifhing of ir, although it hath been long fince 
ready forthe Prefs, Before I take my leave of my Rea- 
der, I muftnot forget to crave your permiffion of ufing 
fome kind of terms in my Books, which although fome- 
what alienated from their proper fignification, yet’ can 
give you a reafon of their figurative or tropical accepti- 
on, fuch are Catochization, Grove, befides many others, 
Imuft alfo acquit my felf to you of my defaule ig fach 
plain and unpolifhe Lines, which I have made ufe of; 
Certainly, whoever is acquainted with Philofophy will 
know, that it is Philofophical fo to write; neither, had ] 
been ingaged in any other Subject, could Ihave gratified 
_yout expeCtation herein, fince it was never my fortuneto — 
| read 


To the Reader. 


read two fheets of any Englifh Bookin my life, or ever to 
have had the view of fo much as the Title Leaf of an Eng- 
lifh Grammar. I have alfo varied in the Orthography 
both of fpelling and pointing from the ordinary, and 
fo the Printer hath varied from me's. My own part herein 
I can eafily proteét, and fol may the Printers, fince his 
unacquaintednefs with the matter and hand-writing, and 
the daziing of his eyes, (which a pair of Spectacles mighe 
eafily have mended,) in the (malnefs of my Letters, hach 
fet him upon the Lee fhore of accuratenefs; however you 
may prevent the danger of fome miftakes ( althongh noc _ 
of all, fince I have not the opportunity of fo much as 
cafting a uperficial eye over half this Volumn, ) by dire@- 
ing your felf tothe Errata, which you will find fet down 
at the end of each Book. In fine, not to detain you lon- 
ger in preambles, I fhall only commend to you one of 
Grave. Cato’s Diftichs thus inverted, 7 


Non hos coltaudes, nec cosculpaveris ipfe, 
Hoc faciant flulti, quos gloria vexat inanis. 


Condemn thow none, neither give chem praife, 
Let fools do {o,.. who, love peoples, gaze... .: 


And advife you to fufpendyour Verdiciupon thele. Wri 
tings, untill you have perufed them twice,. and chen if. dif- 
relifhing, difhering, falfe or contradicting to give your felf 
the trouble of letting me know my errours in the fenfe of 
them, which, fince my only {cope is to promote Learning, 
to be taught my felf, and to excite others ro the ftudy of 
things,that are yet imprifoned in darknefs,] fhall take for a 
very friendly office,not valuing the hearing or acknowledg- 
ing my miftakes (although attended as ufually with fome 
reproof provided, that at the fame time I may be da | 

with. 


To the Reader. 
with better Principles in lieu of mine, or otherwife I fhall 
chink ic much below me tocake notice of fuch Scripts, 
intended for nothing more than Libels: Moreover, that 
my furcher duty may not prove a regret to me, the 
anfwering of fuchdefires in Latine will obliege me to 
remain, : ot Ban 


Courteous Reader, 
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To Momus. 


a Hou crofs-grain’d Mome, *tis time forbear to [quint, 
If not, 2 coin and aft thee inthe Mint ; 

Bodel be (lamp a dog gnorring at a bone, 

More flupid, more dall than any dunghill flone s 

If now thou foouldft crow civil, beyond what I can 

Hope, then thon art no more abeaft, but atrue man, 
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Of the Eormality ofa Real Being. |?° °’"*" P (or 


+, What a Real Being is according to \* Univerfals are BOtiora nobis, #2. 
she Author. Ihe Derivation of CHAP. XI. 
res andaliquid. That, st is very ae 
improper ‘to call it areal Being. Of the Extream Divifion of a Being. 
| The Canfe of that MBG. 1. Another Divifion of a Besng.p.48. 
$107. 40, | poe 
2. That the Phanjfie a the smmeasate eek the greateft or molt Tab. 
3 ah ates it fs sls 3. What the greater univerfal is e 
"the Mediate Subjebt of Real Be- 4» (What a lefs univerf sae iL 
h, | 5, What the leaft univerfalis. 1b. 


yf 16. How. the fore-mentioned AL centr 
| : herwife called. ib, 
CHAP, IX. ge 
Of the Divifion of a Being into Uni- CHAP. XII. 


- verfal and Singular. Of the Modes or Parts of a Being, 
1. What a Afodess. Whence aPart 
isnamed a Part. Whence a Afode 
is termed a Mode. The Scotch 
Prowerb verified. P.4.9. 
2: The Number and Kinds of Modes, 
What av Effence or a whole-be- 
Ing is. arp  p.go. 
3. Phat a. Mode is the’ Summum 


B.A Being os divifible into Onsver- 
verfal and Singular. p.42. 
2. What an univer(al being 1s accor- 
ding tothe Author. ib, 
3.What anuniverfal Real being 4.43. 
4.. What am univerfal Objettive be- 
ing $8. ib. 


CHAP X 


‘Ofuniverfal and fingulay Beings.» ‘|, -\ Parts. , “ib 


Genus of all Beings, ana their 
4.T he 


ee 


The Contents, 
4. The vulgar DoGrine of Modes\ tutes ofa Beingistaken. — p.§§. 


rejected, ib.| 2. Dhe Number of Attributes confti- 
5. That a Subftanceis a Modeofa\ turing a Being. ib. 
Being. p.51.| 3. AM Attributes are convertible one 

6. That a Mode is an univocal Gen- with the orher, and each of ther, 
der to a Subftance and an Acci-| andallof them inunion with an Ef- 
dent. P52.| fenceor Being. ib. 


7. That a Subftance is an Accident, 4, That all the Attributes of a Being 
and all Accidents are Subftances, - are eqnall in Dignity and Evie 


The difference between Subfiftence dense. ib, 
and Subftance. ib. §. That the Order of Dottrine cone 
: | ‘ cerning thele Attributes 4 indiffe- 
CHAP. XIII. rent. ib. 
Of the Attributes ofa Being. CHAP XV._ 
Page Pe beopirey te fo,caliedoxP-§3.. Of Effenee and Exiftence. 


2. The Difference which Authors 
hold between Paffion and Attri- 1, That Effence and Exiftence are 
bute. 4 ib.) generally received for Princi- 

3. That Paffion and Attribute, a — ples. p.56. 
to their Names imply the fame 2, That Effence ssne Principle. ib. 
thing. ib.' 3, Lhat Exiftence ws no Principle. ib, 

4. That Attributes are really the, 4, That Exiftence is according to the 
famewiththeir Effence, That all | opinion of the Author. P 57- 
Attributes of a Being, asthey are| 5, That Exiffence is intentionally 


united, arethe fame with ther E[-\  diftinét from Effence. ib. 
fence or Being. p.54.16. That Efence ws perfecler than Ex- 
5. Lhat the Attributes areformally|  iffence. ~ ib, 
diftin from one anothers ib.) 7. That Exiffence ws formally diftin® — 
6. Thatthat, which we conceive be- | from Subftance. ib. 
youd the Attributes of a Being, ts : 
nothing. ? ib. CHAP. -XVI.. 
9. What as Effence is. ib. Of Unity. : 
CHAP. XIV. 1, That Unity fuperaddes. nsthing 
Of the Kinds and Number of the} Pe/tivetoa Being. p58. 


2. What Unity wu. That Unity-pro= 
perly and per leimplies a Poftive, 
i. Whencethe Namber of the Attri-\ accidently and improperly. a Nes 
; b 3 Satie: 


Attributes of a Being, 
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ative. 
by Unity. | 
3. That Unity ts illegally divided in 
unum per fe, and unum per acci- 
dens, . id. 


CHAP. XVEI. 
Of Truth: 


1, Why Truth ws called tran{cen- 
dent. p.59. 
2. What Trathis. ib. 
3, An Objettion againft the definition 
of Truth. That a Monfteris atrue 
being. That God although hess the 
remote efficient Caufe of 4 Monfter, 
wevertheleffe cannot be [asd to be the 
Caufe of evil. p.6o. 
4. Aultin’s definition of Trath, p61. 
§. That Fajfboodis not definable, How 
is may be defcribea. ib, 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Goodnefs. 


1, What Goodne[sis. The Improba- 
tion of feveral Definitions of Good- 
nels. p.62. 

2. The Difference between Goodne/s 
and perfection. ib, 

3, Whatevilis. ib. 

4. What the abfolute adive End of 
Goodne/s is. 1b, 

g. That Goodnefs is improperly divi- 
‘ded, in Effential, Accidental, and 
Integral Goodnefs. p.63. 

6. How Goodnefs is properly divi- 
ded. ib. 

7, That the Divifio of Good in Ho- 


| 4. That the vulgar defcription of a 


What is formally imported | neff, Delettable,&c. doth belong 
VN 1D. | 


to Ethicks. ib. 


CHAP. XIX, 


Of Diftinction. 


1, The Authors. de{cription of Di- 
flinttion. That the privative fenfe 
of not being moved ts a Note of Di- 
frintlion, whereby the underftand- 
ing diffing uifbes a Non Ens from. 
ahEns, That the Pofitive fenfe of 
being moved in another manner, 
than another Ens moves the andere 
ftanding, is a Note of Diftinttion 
between one Being and another.p.63. 

2. How Diftinition isdivided. What 
aveal Diftinétion is. p.64. 

3« What a Modal differenceis. ib. 


real Diftinttion is erroneous. 10. 


5: 


That the terms of a Diftinition be- 
tween two or morereal Beings, are 
requifite both or more to exiff. p.6§. 
That one term of Diftinition al- 
though in Exiftence, cannot be 
exally predicated of another not 


6. 


exiftent. Oviedo and Hurtado 
reamined. ib. 
7. What a formal Diftinétion is a 
Parte actus, and how otherwife 
| called. ib 


\ 8. What a Dittin@io Rationis oh 
How otherwise called. p.67. 
CHAP, XxX, 
Of Subfiftence. 


1, What Subjfiftenceis. What it iste 
be 


tt be 
ney HOF 
yrtado 

ib. 
ina 
wile 

iD, 
ais 4, 
p.07» 


ip ait 


be 


be through st felf, from it (elf, and 
sit felf. 4 p.68. 
5, That a Nature cannot be confer- 
vated by God without Subfiftence. 


That the Tran{ubStantiation of | 


Chrifts Body and Blond into Bread 
and Wine, according to the [uppo- 
fition of the Papifts, is impoffible. 
Ovicdo’s Argument againft this 


Pofitson anfwered, ib. 
3. Lhe kinds of Subjfiftences. p.60. 
4. What Terminationis. i 
§ What Perfectionis. ib. 

CHAP. XXI. 

Of remaing modes of a Being, 
1, What Quantity is. p.70. 
2. What the kinds of Quantity are.ib. 
3. What Qualityis. ib. 
4. What Relation is. ib. 
5. What Altionis. ib. 
6. What Pasponts. ib. 
7. What Situation is, . ib. 
8. What Duration is. ~ ib. 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Caufes. 


1, What aCaufeis. That the Do- 
rine of Caufes belongeth to ALeta- 


phy ficks. p.71. 
2. Wherein. a Caufe and Principle 
differ. ib, 
3. Wharan internal Canfeis. What 
Matter is. ib. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the Kinds of Caufes, 


I. The Number of real Caufes. That 
a final Caufe is no real Canfe. 
The- Canfality of , Matter and 
Form, “ pP.73-. 

2. The Divifion of an Efficient .p.740 

3. That an Efficient is erroncoufly 
divided in a procreating and con- 
fervating Canfe. ib. 


b.|4. That the Divifion of a Caafe into 


Social and Solitary is illegal. ib. 
§. That the Divifion of an efficient 
Canfe into Internal and External 
ss abfurd, p.75- 
6. That all Forms are Material.77- 
7. That there are no affiftent F es 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Theorems of Caufes. 


1. That a Caufe and its Effects are 
Co-exiftent. p.78.. 
2. That theve are but three Caufes of 
every Natural Being. ib... 
36 That thereis but one Caufe of every 
Being. te ib, 
4. That all Beings are conftituted by 
one or more Can{es. P:79. 
5. That all Canfes are realy univo- 


cal. ib.. 
6. That all Natural Caufes act ne- 
ceffarily.. ib 


7. That rhe Sond of a Beaft acteth Hee 
ceffarily. ! p.80. 


4. What a Formis,and howitis divi-| 8. That all Matter hath a Forms. 


ded. i p.72-. 
§. Wher-anexternalCanfeis, ib. 


That Matter ~ capable of many: 
Forms. p-81.. 
The. 


ee a 
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~The Third Book. 


CHAP, MCI a pase p.88. 

, 2e cept - 

Of Powers, according to the Peripa- |" 7 e various Acceptions of wae 
teticks, 3. What a Paffive Natural Power; 
LT He Opiniun of the Peripateticks | anda Supernatural Paffive or Obe- 
touching the Souls attion, That diential Power 1. ~ ab, 


according to the fame Opinion, 4) 4. Various Divifions of Power. p.&9. 
Subftance 1 [aid not to all rmme- { 
. diately throughit felf, but through CHAP.~ III. 
{uperadded Powers. p.b5- 
2. That a Subftance atteth through 
gs many different Powers, as tt pro~ 
duceth different A&s. p.86.|1. The Analogal Concept of Power 
3. That the (aid Powers are really ana as tt 4s common to all its Analo- 
formally diftinEt from the effince of | gata, p90. 
the Soul. | ib. |2. Whether there be Real Powers. ot. 
4. That Powers are concreated with |3- Certain Conclufions touching Pow- 
the Soul, and do immetiately ema-| — ers. p.93. 
nate from ker Effence- p.87.14. That all Subftances atk immedie 
5. Dhatjmmaterial Powers areishe-| atelythroughthemfelves. p95. 
rentinthe Soul, asin their Agent; |5. That a Peripatetick Power is a 
Materisl enesin the Matter, asin | NonEns Phyficum, 07. 
_ their Subjett. ib, |6. Dhar all Powers are really Identi- 
©. That Powers are diftinguifos by ficated With their Subje&, ib, 
their Atts and Objetts. The Au-|\7. That Powers are diftinguifot mo- 
thors Intent in treating of the Fa-| dally fromtheir S abjeét. pio8. 


Of the Nature of Power according 
to the Author, 


culties of the Soul, : ib. |8.. How Powers are taken in the Ab. 
| | Strat. ib, 
CHAP. II. 9. The Manner of the Remiffiow and 


Intention of Powers. P.99. 
10. Lhe Number of the Formal Ads 
1, The Etymology of Power. The} canfedby a fingular Snub ftances ib: 

; II, The 


Of all the ufual Acceptions of Power. 


NE Ee ee a 
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- ¥ » abs 


| ry. . 3. 
5+ How Theology ts divided. “ib, 
6. What Natural Theology is, What 
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} a 11. The Number of the Formal Acts. 13.7 hat all Creatares have.an ab= a 


caufed by an Organical Sub-|  folute Power fecundum quid of - 
 ftance. | “p.ror.)  adting. - OD ore 
12. The Solutions of feveral Doubts| 14. In what fenfe Hippocrates and 
touching Powers, — ib./ Galenapprebended Powers. — ib. 


| The First Part: 


Se SSS 


The Fourth Book. 


a 


ec CHAP. I Wherein it agreeth with st. Thatthe 


Heathen Philofopkers were no trae 


Ofithe Nature of Natural Theology.) "ay sphere, AriGotle bis dying 
1, Phat Theology is. PeI.{ Words. Epicure his wifevable death, 
2, That Theofophy wa fitter name to after fo pleafant a life. py. 


fignifie the fame, Which os here! 2. A Defeription of thegreateft Hap- 


intended by Theology. That in| - pinefs, Qusries touching the great- 


knowing God we become Philofo-| eft Happine(s. p.6. 

phers. : p.2.| 3. Whether the greateft Happine/s és 

3. What aHabit a. - ib.| the neereft and principal end of 

4. What it is to live happily. That| Theology. ibs 

there is a mean or middle way of | 4. How the greateft Happenefs is 
living, which os neither living |  otherwifecalled. =. “PJ. 

in happine{s, on living in mufe- | 

: p.3 CHAP, IIL. 


Of GOOD. 


Supernatural Theology w. The | 1s What Good ts. | p:7. 
ficft Doubis of a Natural man, ib. | 2, That Arillotie’s Defisiticn of Guod 


7. The Dignity of Theology. p.4.| erroneous. ih.p.8, 
et 3. Diogenes ha Definition of Good 9. 
CHAP. II. | 4. The Explanation of the Defidition 


Of the end of Natural Theology. I ais 8 cevretac ah ih 


1. Wherein Moral Philofopy differ-\ §. What Aforal Good is : What moral 


eth from Natural Theology, aud| evilis, 7 p.10. 


«¢ 6.What. 
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6. What Theologick Good ana ef | CHAP. VI. 
8S. 1D. 


CHAP. EV. | 1., A further ikaftration of the 
Of Moral Good and Moral Evil. eff Good. 
2. That the highe? Good is the 
endof Natural Theology, 


| 


i, An Explanation of the Definition 
of (Moral Goods What w% under- 
foodbya Natural State. The am- 
biguity of the word Natural. p.to. 

2, What. Moral Good it , which 
doth vefpect the Body. What AfLo- 
val Good it is, which refbecteth 
the Soul. p.II 

3. An Explanation of the Defini- 
tion. of Aforal Evil. That God 
doth not properly bend to’ his crea- 
tures. p.12. 

46 The Diftinttion beeween thefe two 
predicates, to be Good, and to “oh 


Good is our laft end, 


Good. 


receiveth from the Summu 
num. 


GH APNE 


Of the greateft and higheft Good. 


great- 
p16. 
neereft 
ib. 


3. Whar the Summum Bonum ss o- 
therwife called. That the greatest 


p.17. 


4. The inexpreffible Foy, which rhe 
foul obtains in poffe fing the greateft 


ib 


§. Lwo greagbenefirs, which the fous 


m Bo- 
p18. 


Of the falfe Summum Bonunw. 


Good. __ ib. | 1. The Summum Bonum of the Epi- 
5+ Hom Moral Good turnsto Moral| cureans unfolded and rejetted. p.t9. 
Eu. , 


) P.13.|2+ That Wealth is a greater t 
G6. That Alan, as he is in a neutral 
ftate, isim a middle Bate, between 


fupernatural and preternatural.ib. | Solow bis example. 


Or MERE 


than aSummum Bonum. Tbe Ri- 
ches of Seneca. That Wwe ought to 


p.20. 


3. Thar to be taken up in merry dif- 

CHAP. V. courfes is not the greateft happi- 

4 nels. ; ib.p.21, 

of oer Good, and Theolo- 4. That it is sot the greateft aspects 
gick Evil, be, 

to be merry tWice or thrice a Week 

ie Aw Explanation of the Definition) atamans couvtryhexfe. p22, 

of Thealsgick Good, P-14.|§. That honour is wot-the greateft 

2, An Explication of the Definition| good. ib. 

of Theologick Evsf, ib. 6. That {wearing iso bappine/s. ib. 


3. What honef, afefull and pleafant 7, The Auther’s ground why he was 


Goodts. 


P.15.| compelled to make ufe of fo 
4s What Natural, Senfibleand Ado-| — ftyle ia this Chapter. 


ral Good 15, 


Lo- | : b.23% 
ib. 8. That all thefe enumerated infeances- 
7 


light a 


AX GB: 
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are highly to be embraced as good, 
but not as the greateft Govde That 
meat and drink are to be taken with 
temperance. ib, 
9. Thar Riches are nor abfolutely to 
be rejected. p.24. 
10. That mutual couver(eis commen - 


lable. ib, 
11, That aconftant fociery is wecelfary 
to man. ib. | 1 


12, That We ought to give honuur to 
Whom honour is due. 
13. That We ought not to refufe an 
Oath tendred by the Magiftrate.ib. 


CHAP, VIII. 


Of the Subject of Natural Theo- 
logy. 


Cre 


Les | 


3s the adequate (ubjett of Natural 
T beology, 26. 


Ss) 


original and principal (ubjekt of 
Theology. ib. 
+ That the Underftanding and Will 


CAS 


are really asd formally one.. The | 6. 


confutation of the vulgar definition 
of Will A full explication of the | 
_ Will, and the manner of sts aéting. | 7 
Whas peculative and prattical fig- 
nifie. 
4. What the will is in a large | 
fenfe. 
§- What the will is in a fri 
fenfe. ib, 
0. An explanation upon the firft de- 
Scription of will. 
7+ The effects of the will. Whether 


DAS.) 2. 


- Van confifting of Body and Soul} 4. 


Pp 
» Reafons proviag the Soul to be the| §. 


P.34, | 9. 


appetibility doth not equally imply 
volibility,-and appetibility in a 
fritt fenfe. p.36. 


. Whether mans appetite is dsptindt 
from his Will. ib. 
CHAP.. XIX. 
Of Free-will by reafon. 


. Wherein man doth most differ from. 


eAAnimals or Naturals, p.38. 
To what atts the freedom of man’s 
Will, 1 reference to its adting, doth 
extend, What the freedom of will 
4s, quoad -exercitium.a@us, and 
what Libertas ContradiG@ionis 


is. ib, 
» What the fecond kind of freedoms 


of Wwillimporteth. 39. 
That. the fpeculative underftan- 
aing in the att of fpeculation is 
prattick, ib. 
That the will is not-comfrained te 
will a good thing, although pre- 
fent: but hath a power of rejeéz- 
ing it. ib. 
That the will wileth evil for az 
evil end. That fome men are worfe 
than Devils. Px 40. 


- What the wik’s freedom isin Sheci- 
| fying its atts. ib. 
P.27,¢r¢. |8. 


What free=will 1s in reffereuce to its 
faculty. ib, 

Velten rejected for afferting thar 
the Will 1 aot indifferent to each 
contrary. That the will ts indifferent 
ta each contradsétory oppofite. P.41. 


p.3§. | 10. That the will is free toadh, or wot 


te afi. p.42. 


¢ 2 1i,Z hat 
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Tr. That the will is free to att upon , : . 
particular’ objets, sbether good CHAP.  X.. 


or evil. The ftate of the cuntre-| Of Free-will from Scripture. 


verfie. ; hbase : 
7 2 8 . “che . ies ‘ 
12. That man as be 8 in anatural 1. Objettions from Scrsptare against 
ana corrupt [tate hatha free-will of | man's -free-wrll. p.48. 
doing amoral good, or-amoralcvil| 2. An Anf{wer to the [aid Objetti-: 
att, ib, ONS. - P.40. 
13. That man bath wot a free-will of | 3. ObjeEtions proving that moral good 
doing a theologick good atk itmime- wevil. ib. 


diately through him {elf without an | 4.’ The firft Objection anlwered.p 50. 
extraordinary concurrence of God | 5.’ The fecond Objetlion removed, 1b. 
with bin, | p.43-| 6. Some other Texts produced againft 
14, CM an hath a free-will of dainga\ — free willin man. p-5t. 
theologick good att with an-extraor- | 7. The firft Text reconciled. ib, 
dinary concurrence of God with | 8. The fecond Objettion removed §2. 
hims. That he hath a free-will of ' 9, Arguments deduced from faith. 
‘eletlion. ib. An anfwer to the [aid Argu- 
1§.Dhat man, as be is in anatural ments. iD. 
feare, hath a free-will, through him=| 10. The firft Argument drawn from 
felf, and without Guids éxtraordi-| Scripture, toprove man’s free-will 


wary concurrence, to procure Gods | to gaodandevil. p.53. 
extraordinary concurrence aud affi-|11, A fecond Argument proving the 
fiance to him inhis athions. Fhat| fame, ib. 
our beng and conwer[ation in it,| 12. Athird Argument. “4b, 
and all our ations depend from the 13. Afany other Texts inferring the 
ordinary concurrence ef God. Rea-| fame. p.54. 
fons, why God did wot conferre upon 14. Tescts proving aremnant of govd 
him an abfolute power of ating | © in man. id. 


withouthi ordinary concourfe. The 15. Texts proving that a watural man 
caufe cof man’s fall: That that| ~ cannot do a theologick, good act 
which is-only morally good will) through himfelf, ana being only 
prove theologickevil at laft.ib.44.| affiffed with the ordinary concurs 
16. <inguments toprove afree-willin, of God. ib. 


man, A reconciliation of the Cal- | 16. Scriptures inferring that a fuper- 


vinifis with the Arminians, That| natural man hath no free-will to 
man hath a rement of theologith|  direét comtraries, that is,to do theo- 
good furving in him. The flate of | logich good'and evil, An an[wer to 


{ 
{ 


the.comeoverfie. The divifion of |  fome Texts proanced by Bellatmin,. 
WE. > A45,&e. p55 5506 17. Scriq. 


o_o 


Bene aes cori Mate Ne 
17. Scripture proofs concluding, that 
the means, “whereby God's extra- 
ordinary concurresce is procured, 
isin man, and adberes to hw free- 
i will. Org7.3 


. | 18. Whether man’s allions perfurmed 

- | with Goa’sextraoramary affiftance 
| ave to betaken for the actions of God, | 2. 
¢ or of man. ib. } 2, 
. a 19. A reconciliation of the ninth to 

| the Romans, The unfolding of Pre= | 4. 
b deftination, or of Goa's eternal De- 

a | cree. ) og oS OSCE. 
| CHAP. XL. : 
U, | 
| Of the Command of the Will. 
ae | 1. Whether the will can be forced.64. 
ae | 2. What clicited and imperated atts 
wt are, p.65.| 1. 
oe 3. What command the Will exre- 


cifeth over the inferiour faculties. 


What a politick and: defpotick com- 


| 

in mand is. ib.|  gaments deduced from reafon. p.70. 
ae 4. That the irafcible awd appetitive| 2. The two-fold objet of Faith. A 
| faculty are under a politick, obe~| proof fromreafon, that God as the 
a | dience to the will. p.66.| | Creator of man.- That God and 
| 5: That the locomotive faculty us not | Nature are one. UDOT Ps 
| _ abwayes under a fervile obedience| 3. An enquiry into the end of man’s 
nl tothe will. ib.| creation. oF is 
4.4 6. That the will doth not command! 4. That man doth knowthe fumme of 
. | over the prattick under flanding.id. Goa's Law through the light of 
| | Nature. Afummary enumeration | 
: *  ©HAP XTL | of the Law of God, as it isimprinted 
| Of Voluntary and Involuntary. Ls ER ERE eam Sree 1b.73. 
Y ; | §. Aforal virtues compared withthe 
oa I, That the Under franaing, as it $3 | _ moral Law. A comprehension of: 
f fpeculative and prattick, is the in- | all moral virtues. P-74575.- 


ternal principle of the ultimate and. 
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intermediate adtions. That Godor 


Angels are improperly [aid to be 
external principles, That God 
the coefficient of man’s attions. How 
Angels, Whether good or evil, Wi- 
zaras ana Witches concur to the 
[pecification of man’s actions. p 67. 


What a humane altionts. — p.68. 
That it is abfurd to alfert man to 
do athing ignorantly, ib, 
Whether evils of omiffion through: 
ignorance are to be termed invo- 
lentary, ib. 
How humane atlions are divi- 
ded, p.65,&c. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Natural Faith. 


That Faith w the fole means, 
through which we are to attain to 
our greateft good, What Faithis:. 
The Definition confirmed by Ar- 


7 Cc 3: CHARP:.. 
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CHAP, XIV. 


Of Man’s Fall, and of Atheifm. | 
1. A rational enquiry inte mas s pri- 
mitive eftate. Tbe manner of man's 
fall. p.76. 
2. Grounds, whence aman may ratios 
nally colle hopes. for his reftor a- 
t10%. = P.77- 
3. That Atheilm is rhe worft of fins. 
and that an Atheift is unable of 
performing the -leaft good ati. 
Wherein the goodne/s of an allion| 
doth confift. ib.78. 
4, A charadler of an Atheift. That 
confirmed Atheifm is the onely fin| 
againft the holy Ghoft. A full difco-| 
very of an Arheift. ib.79. 


CHAP. XV. 


Of the Means and Manner of Man’s | 


Efcape and Reftauration. 


cgnn nanan eiaeeniaeemeendiemnmamieeioaes ao 


Man’s pra@ick Underftanding, 


1. That Light and Darkueffe are 
analogal to principles of Good and 
Evil, p.86, 

2. Queries concersing Light and 
Darkueffe. ib 

3. Lhe two kinds of Light. What the 
firft Light is, and haw it producetl 
the fecond Light. ib. 

4. What the Habit of Lightis. That 
the firft Afan alked without Ha- 
bits. How a Habit is acquired, ib. 

§- Lhat the firft Man atted through 
a natural difpofition, and mot 
through any Habits. p.87. 

CHAP, XVIL 

Containing rational: difcoveries of 
Man’s primitive and fecond eftate, 

1. That Man was created moft per- 
fect. A proof from reafon, infere 
ring God to be a moft rational 
Spirit. p.88, 


1. What isrequifite for aman tocon-|2. That Aan by means of *his fir ft 


fider in order to lis efcape aud re- | 


flit ution. p.83. 
2. How a man may naturally find 
ont a means tending to his reftitu- 
tion. | ib, 
3 The defcription of God's mercy 84. 
4. The explanation of the precedent 
defcriptsan. p85. 
5. Lhe att ,through which God's mer- 
cy doth faccour a natural foul in 
her contention. ib. 


| 
CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Light and Darkneffe of 


and fecond Light, underftood all 
beings perfectly in their proper na- 
tures as they were. ) 
3. That the firft man did not 


during hisixcorrupt eftate. 


89 
fleep 

ib. 
4. That the firft man did eat and 


drink. ib. 
5. That the firft mas would have ge- 
nevated in the fame manner, and 
through the fame parts, as he did 
afterwards, but without that fhame 
and finfullluft, That there were uo 
co-Adamites. The abfurdity of 
that blafbhemous opinion touching 
prx-Adamites. sé. 6.That 


6. That she firft man was beyond 
danger of erring i any action pro- 
ceeding from his foul. p.90 
7, A rational imquiry into the firft 
finne, ana knowledg of the firft 
Commanament. ib. 
8. The manner of man’s fall proved 
by reafon. Hy punifhuent for 
the breach of the fir Commana- 
ment. p.9I. 
9. Afurther collettion of man's pu- 
punsfoment for hia firft finne. That 
a prefent unavoidable temporal 
death was part of man’s punifse 
ment, and not a prefent unavoidable 
eternal death, ib, 
10. That man after bis fall was wot 
become utterly evsl, 0.92, 
11. An enumeration of therelitts of 
Goodin man. p.93. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Of the manner of the Suppreffien, 
Extin@ion, Predominance and 
Triumph of the Habit of Good. 


. The repetition of fome of the prins. 
cipal principles of this Treatife.o4. 

, What it is that hindreth the Habit 
of Good. ib, 
3. How rhe good Habit happens to be 
deaded, and overcome by the evil 
habit. How the good Habit hap- 
pens to fuppreffe and vangquifh the 
evil habit. ib, 
4. That we are apt to incline moft 
to thofe things that are forbide 


i} 


Nv 


cK, P.95 
§. A proof suferring darkneffe to pro 
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- eced from the prevalence of the cor 


poreal appetite. ib. 
6. Why itis, that aman muft wecef- 
farily die. The ground detetted up: 
on which the Papifis were induced 
to flate a Purgatory. Thesr error 
rejected. p.96. ° 
7, That the proportion of thefe two 
Habits is various in every indivi- 


dual [ubject. ib. 


CHAP. XIX 
Of Original Sinne. 


1, How it is poffible for twa contrary 
Habits to inhere in one [ubjett. 97. 

2, The abfurdities that follow this 
Affertiom, viz, That the evil 
habit inheres in the (onl pet fe ib. 

. In what manner the Habit of good 
is taken to inhere per fe in the 
(oul. p98. 
4. That God created every man thea 
logically good. Several Objections 
relating to the fame affertiow, an- 
{wered, ib. 
§. How the foul partaketh of the guilt 
of Original Sine. The opinion of 
the Synod of Rochel spon this mate 
ter. p.99,&é.. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of the manner of Man’s Multipli. 
cation, » 


Wo 


1, The fate of the controverfie. 101. 
2. That the Rational Sonl ss nos ge 
nerated, or produced by generation. 
That there are three kinds of pre- 
Anttions: 


duétions out of nothing. 
3. That the Soul is-not propagated 
either from the Father or Ato- 
ther. ib.102. 
4. That impious opinion concluding 
the Rational Soul to be gencrated 
tanquam ex traduce,confuted.103. 
*§. An Objetlion againft the Authors 
opinion anf wered, ib. 
6, That the foetus before the advent 
of the Rational Soul ws informated 
with a form analogal to afentient 


form. p-104. 
7. That God ws the remote canfe of 
man's generation, ib. 


8. That man doth generate man na- 


turally and per {s. ib. | 


9. The opinion of Auftin,Jerome,and 
others upon this mutter. 
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ib. |6, Lhe occafion of man’s fall bricfly 


P.105. | 


repeated. 1b. 
7e Eiftcen Reafons againft all paf- 
b0nS. p-T1I,112, 
8. Arguments againft all bodily plea- 
fares. : p.113. 
9. Lhe military difcipline of anatn. 
ral man, inftrutting him to warre 
againft all hss enemies that oppofe 
him in bis way to his greatoft hap 
pines. Pp-114,11§. 
10. The greatest and moft necellary 
rule of thu military art. Afcandal 
takin off from Phyficians. p.116. 
11. Another great meafure of the (aid 
Art, p.rr7, 
12, Whenceanatural man vs to expel 
| Affifiance in cafe be is weakned by 


his enemies. p.118, 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of Pra@ick Natural Faich. 


1, What a man is to confider to pree 
vent bis downfall. p.207, 
2, Man's danger and folly : the De» 
vils policy. A certain | 
whereby to be delivered from this 
imminent danger. The whole mye 


WEARS | 


| 13- Whether the foul expiring out of 
the body is to bean Angel, or for 

| ever to abide without office. What 
the office of a feparated foul is. 119. 
14. How long fhe isto continue in of- 
fice. Ihe confummation and des 
{ert ption of the change of the world, 
The re(urretlion proved by reafon, 
The defcription of the (econd Paras 
dife concluded by reafon. ib. 


| 


fery and fumme of man’s falva- 
1107. ib.108, 
3, The main Queftion of this whole 
 Treatife decided, P.109. 
4. Scripture proofs ( accidentally 
‘propofed ) inferring implicst faith 
in a natural man to be juftify- 


ings ib, 
§. The geyeral Rules of Prattick 
faith. Pp: 110. 


15. Lo what objects the faculties of 
men, when poffeft af the fecond Pa- 
radife,will extend. That they fhall 

remember and know one azother. 
That they foall eat and drink , that 
they faall_ not generate, that the 
fame perfon, who redeemed man 


from his mifery, foall reign over 
himin Paradife, PoL20,123. 


C HAP, 


1 


gf 
ib 
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CHAP IXSiT: |. changeable Decrees. 


ib 

Comprizing a brief account of the | % 2 ## Socrates afferted God's Om- 
Religion of the Heathen Philofo-|  74/¢#n¢. GA si Vee ie, i 
it ating of the world in time, 108 
paett: Iuftice and Mercy, God's Omuse 
zt. Socrates his belief of God. p.122+| ‘ prefence: ib. 
2. What God ws according to Ho-| 7. The Articles of Plato’s Faith, - 
mer, p¥23. :  ~p.I24,1256 
3. What Plato thoaght God to be. ib. | 8. Ariftotle’s Belief. - p-126e 


4. Thales bis (aying of God. ib. | 9. Virgil’s opinion of divine things.ib. 
§. Inftances preving the Heathens to| 10, The. divine Song of Orpheus. 


have known Gods Attributes ; par- p.127. 
ticularly, that Thales believed | 11, Trifmegiftus upen the Creation of 
Goa’s Omuifcience, and God's un-| — she world. ib.128. 


Natural Philofophy. 


The:Sweowno Par. 


The Firft Book. 


CHAP, I. 7 e The various Acceptiows of Naz 
ture. ib, 
ale Nature of Natural Philofo- CHAP. IL 
2. ¢ Comprehending an Explanation of 
ee ee. of : the Defini ion of a Natura! Being 
2. The Defisrtion of Natural Philo-| 1, What uw meant by Difpofitiin. D.3.. 
Sophy. p.2°| 2. An Objelliom againft. the Defini« 
3. An Explanation of the {aid Defi-| tion of a Natural B. ing an| mer- 
nition, : ib.| ed. P.40 
4. What a Nutural Being is. ib.|3. What it # to att according ta 
5. What a Natural Effencews, ib.) Truth. ib, 
6. What Nature 2, ib.) 4. That Seba of this Science 


$$ 
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% more properly named a natural 
Being, than a natural Body. ‘ib. 
§. Ariftotles Definition of Naturere- 
> getted by feveral Arguments,  p.§. 
6. That Nature ia property of ana- 


1, The neareft Definition of a Natuz 
ral Being, > p.1s. 
24 The Definition of an Element.T hat 
all Phyfcal Definitions ought tobe 
fenfible. The proof of the Exiftence 


tural Bemg. p.6.| of the Elements and of their Num- 
7, The difference between Natureand| ber, p.16. 
Arts ib. | 3. Ax Expofition of the Definition of 


‘3. That Nature in refpett to God a- 
Eteth confantly for an End. . p.7. 
©. Lhe Divifion of Nature. 


an’ Element, 

Honomony, | 

ib.) 4. What Distinlion the 

| makes between Principle, Caufe, 

CHAD. TIL and Klement. p.18. 

ae as | D.° ° What a Aat# ni IS. 

Of the Principles of a Natural Being, : the Mise ae tai 
Beingse That they ave treated 
of feparately and fingly Ratione 
only. ib, 

6. Lhat there ave but three Natural 
Caufes. Their Neceffity proved in 


its Etymology and 
p.17. 


1, Lhat Privation is wo Principle of 
a Phyfical Generation, or of a Phy-| 
fical Being. That Union might be 
more properly termed a Principle, 
thaw Privation. p.o. 


2. Lhe Principles of a Material Be- Hitt f ib. 
ong sfatea by Pythagoras ae CHAP. v. 

3. That to treat of Afatter and Form\ Of New Philofophy and the Au- 
us more properto Adetaphyficks.10,| thorsofitr, | 


a 


4 Ehap the Materia Prima of Ari- 
. ftotle is aNon Ens. ib. 
5. Dhat the Chaoshada Form.p.¥1. 
6, The Authors Materia Prima,p.12. 
7, That it doth not apgertain ro Pby- 
» ficks to explain the nature of the 
fir ff Matter. ib, 
oi: What the firft Form of all natural 
~ Beings is. ib,13..| 


1. Helmontins bis arrogance and 
vainglory. How,and wherein here- 
jected_the Peripatetick Philofophy. 

Has own Principles. P.19,20.. 

2. The Life and Death of the [aid 
Helmontius, yeh 2 

3. A Confutation of all his Ph fecal 
Principlesin particular,  p.23- 

4. Some few Arguments again? Re- 
né des. Cartes dis Principles ix 


CHAP. IV. 


tea OL. general, P-23524,295. 
Of the Nature. and Efferice of the. 
Elements, | CHAP. 


Author 


—o 


Of the Material Principle of Natu- 


2. Dhar; fuppofing there were ama. 


! 
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CHAP. VI." | ti “That rhe AGus of Local CMorion 
4s the Form of the Elements. ib. 

5+ The manner of knowing the firft 
confritution of the Elements. hy | 

1, The Caufes of the Elements. p.2z6.| - there was a Chaos, 

2. That the Elements are reaily com-| 6. That there was conferred a Apivd 


———e 


ral Beings, 


pounded natural beings. ib. | » form upon every Element. Whether 
3. That Matter and Quantity are| a Form ts a Subjtance. *Tis proved 

really identificated. ib.| that it as not. , 1b.3 4. 
4. What Quantity ss. What its Ra- 

tio formalisis. p.27. CHAP. VIII. 


5- That in rebus quantis there is a 
maximum avda4minicoum Defini-| 
tum. p.28. 


Of the abfolute and Refpedive 
Form of Earth, Water, Ayr, and 


6. Experimental Inftanees proving Fire. 
that there are adlval Minima’s,|, 1. What Form it is i Author al- 
and that all natural beings do cow: | lots to Earth. That drine(s is wor 
Sift out of thems p-29.| | the firft quality of Earth. © 'p.3§. 


7: The purfmt of the preceding Iu- 2, There[pettive form of Earth. 36, 
stances, inferring aContinuum to 3. That Coldne/s ws wot the firft qua- 
be conftituredout of attual Indivi-| . lity of Water. That water os not 
fibles.Some Geometrical Objettions | moyft naturally, neither doth st 


an[wered, p20, moyfien. What it w to-moyften. 
| Why Water. acuated wath Spirits of 
CHAP.’ VITF «| Fstriol, Sulphur, or of Satt-peter, 
Of the Natural Marter and Form of a moyfien and abate shirft ae 
bic Dianienes: | than whenitisfgle. 2. 


“4. The form of Water.What Gravity 

1. That the Elementsare conftitured  is,and what Levity. What Denfity 
out of minima’s. Phat they were at is. The formof water proved. Why 
firft created aMaximum divifiele, Water difperfeth it felf into drops. 
satominima's, tuned 2s OF | Why Sea-men cannot make Land 
| upon the Cap-bead, when they may 
teria prima Ariftotelica, yet it is» wponthe T op- Mate head. Why the 


abfurd to affert her to have a Po- | _ Stars de appear fuouer to thofe in 
tentia Bfflentialis, or Appetitus| the Eafl-Seas, than to uaa in a 
~ Forme. p:32-| >. Weft, 


3. Thar the Natural Foxns is “ e-| 5. That Water is thick but rate 


duced. Potentia Materiz, | id. | Whence it is that water is {mooth, 
. d 2 Why 


Why Ayr makes a bubble upon the 
Water when it breaks forth. That 
the leaft Atome of Ayr cannot break 
. through the water without ratfing a 
“bubble. Why the fame doth not hap- 
pentoEarth. — p.38. 
. That Moyfture 1 not the firft qua- 
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2. 


hity of Ayr,neither doth the Ayr na- | 


rurally moyften any body, but tothe 
“contrary aryeth it. P39. 
. Lhe formof wtyr. What Tenuity 


is, Why Feathers, Cobwebs, and |. 


other light Bodies do expand them- 
felves when thrown through the 
Ayr. Why Greafe, Oyl, Wax, &c. 
da make Splatches when poured up- 
on the ground, Why. Guupowder, 
_Smoak., Breathes of living Crea-. 


- Waters in Gen. | 
» That the Elements were exaGly 


WNW 


ning. What the Chaos ts. That the 
Chaos had aform. A Scripture 
Objettion anf{wered. That the Spi- 
rit of God moving upon the face 
of the waters asd imformate the 
Chaos. p.44, 
That the Chaos confifted of the 
four Elements, ws proved by Scri> 
pture. The Etymology of Heaven. 
What Mofes meant by Waters a- 
bove rhe Waters, The Derivation 
of the Firmament. That the Ayr is 
comprehended under the Notion of 


P.45, 
mixt in theChaos, That all the 


Elements confift of an equal numa 
ber of Atinima’s. P46. 


tures, Vapours, Exhalations,Duft,| 4. Thar none but God alone canbera- 


&c. do diffule themfelves in that 
manner. Whence itis thatthe leaft 
breath moves and foakes the Ayr. 

The relative form of ayr. Why [pi- 
rits of Wine mix eafier ana fooner 

with Water, than one Water with 

another. P.40,41. 
3. The firft quality of Fire. What 
Rarityss. Whence itis that a Torch 
or Candle [preads its Beams cir- 


cularly, as appears at a distance. | 
That Fire is rough : the caufe of it. 7. 


Fire's Relative nature. A compa- 
ring of all the firft qualities of the 
Elements oneto the other. p.42,43. 
pe CHAR. IX. 
“Of the beginning of the World, 
t. Wheyce the World had its begin- 


6. 


tionally thought to be the Efficienr 
of the Chaos. How this A&tion gs 
exprefledin Scrip ture, P47. 


. What Creations. Thom.Ag. his 


Definition of Creation difbroved, 
Auftins Obfervatious of the Cre= 
ation, p-48. 
That God is the Authour of the 
Creation, proved by the Teftimonies 


of Scriptures of Holy men, and of 


Philofophers. p.49. 
An Explanation of the Definition 
of Creation. Whether Creation is an 


_ manent or tranfient Altion. Crea- 


, Bs Of the place, magnitude, tangible 


toon w either mediate or immediate. 
Scotus his Errour upon this poine. 
The difference between mins and 
TALS, Wherein mediate Creation 


differs from Generation. p.50,§ 1; 


qualities, 
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qualities colour,temperament,time, 
figure, extent in figure, duration, 


of the Elements in their purity to 
the Peregrine Elements. p60. 


quantity, and number of the Cha-| 2, The ground of the forementioned 


Os, | P5255 3554. 
CHAR Axa 


proportion of the Elements. 61,62. 
3. That fire and ayr conftitate the 
Firmament. p.63. 


Of ihre firft Divifion of the Chaos. |* A grand Objection an| wered.id.64. 


1. Why the Chaos was broken. p.§§. 
2. That the Chaos could never have 
Wrought its own change through it 
Self. The Efficient of its muta- 
tion, : 56 


. p.§. 

3. The feveral Changes, Which the 
Chaos underwent through its Dif- 
rupizon. The manner of the (aid 
Difruption. ib. 
4. How Light was firft produced ont 
of theChaos. What a Flame 1.p.58. 

5. A perfect defcriptian of the firft 
knock or divifion of the Chaos. By 
what means the Earth gor the Cen- 


CHAP. XII. 
Of the Third Divifion of the Chaos. 
1. The effctts of the third knock. Why 


earth is heavier than water. Why 
water 1s more weighty near the top 
than towards the bottom. Why a 
man whey heis drowned doth nor go 
down to the bottom of the Ocean. 
Why apotch'd Egge doth commonly 
reft it [elf about the middle of the 
Water in a Skillet, Why the middle 
parts of Salt. water are more faltifh 
than the upper parts. p.66,67. 


ter, andhowthe waters, Ayr, and\2. Whence theearth hapned to be thruft 


Fire got above. it. Why a Squib 
turnes inte fo many whirles in the 
Ayre <' : ib. 
6. The qualifications of the firftLight 


out into great protuberancies. How 
the earth arrived to be dispofed to 
Sermination of Plants. A vaft 
_ Grove prefled into theearth. p.68, 


of the Creation. A plain demon=|3. The canfe of the waters continual 


ftration proving the circular mo- 


circular motion. i 


b.69, 
tion of the Heavens, or of the Ele-|4. The caufe of the rife of (uch avarie 


~ ment of fire to be natural, andof an 
Eval Duration, ib.59 


CHAP. XI. 
Of the fecond Divifion of the Chaos. 


_ bing the Elements through the [e- 
cond kuock. The proportion of cach 


etyof Plants. P71 


“ CHAP SXILE 


Of the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Se- 
venth Divifion of the Chaos. 

1, An Enarration of Effetts befal-| 1, An Enarration of the Effects of 

the fourth Divifion. That Nature 

 brbated the fir ft bodies of every Spe- 

a 3 cits, 


ann 
a 


Bees, Fifbesand Fowl. That all | 
Species are derived from one indi- | 
ie viduum That Adam was the great 
aiid eft man tharever was fincethe Crea- 
i tion What thofe Giants were, which 
the Poets faigned. p.72573574+ 
2. How rhe Sun and Moon were erea- 
ted. That a Lione(s 1s not more vi- 
gorousthan a Lion. Pe7 5+ 
3. How the Stars of the Firmament 
were created. p.7665 
4. How the durable Clouds of the Ayr | 
“were created, ib..| 
5. The Effects of the fifth Divifion.rd. | 
6. The Effetts of the fixth<Divi~ 
fron. ae ib. | 
7. The Effects of the laft Divifion.ib. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Lvalities of the Elements. 
1. What is ander Stood by Second Oua- 
18 


_ bittes, p.78. 
2. What the Second Quality of Earth 
A 1S. | p.79. 

3. Ariftotle’s Défizition of Denfity re 

a -, jetted. | ib, 
| | ae 40D he Opinions of Philofophers touch- 

| _ ing the Nature of Dentity. _p.80. 
au §. Lheforementioned Opinions confu- 
ie Tedy Phas EY AS ODOT 
\ 6. The Defcription of Inaivifibles ac- 

cording te Democritus disproved. 
That al Figures are divifible ex- 
eeptine aCircular Minimum. That 
Strength united proveth ftrongeft in 
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| 8. The Second 


Of the Second and Third 4b/olate 


cies, the greateft is infanced, in \7- What the Second Duality of Fire is: 


Gardan, Averrhoes, Zimara, Ati- 
itotle, Tolet, avd Zabarel their O- 
pratons touching the Nature of Ra- 
Vity confuted. p.84.85 86,87. 
; Quality of Water. Atis 
ltetle,Joh.Grammat.Tolet, Zaba- 
rel and Barchol.: their fence of 
Thicknefs azd Thinnefs  difproe 
Vea. po 
9. What the Second: Quality of Ayr 
ts, p.o9. 
10. What is intended by third, fourth 
or fifth Qualities, An Enumerati- 
on of the [aid Pualities. What Ob- 
~ tnfenels, Acutenefs, Afperity, Le- 
.vor,Hardnefs, Rigidity, Softnefs, 
Solidity Liquidity avd Lencor are, 


and their kinds. ib.90, 91,92. 
CHAP. XV. 


Of the Refpective Qualities: of the 
Filements, particularly of Fire,. 
Earth,and Water, 


1. What is meant by the Re[peltive 
Qualities of the Elements, vWhy 
they are termed Second Oxali- 
ties. ve P.93. 
2. That heat is the fecond refpettive or 
accidental quality of fire. That fire 

is not buruing hot within its Own 
Region. That fire doth wot burn uy. 
lefs it flames; is proved by an Expes 

.. riment through Aq. fort, ib, 
3. That heat in fireis vielently produ- 
cea. The manner of the produttion of 
“a Flame. Whatit ts which we calf 


Around Figuresand why .ib.82,83 + bat,warm,or burning, How fire dif- 


folves 


I 


5 ase) 


—ro.Ariftotle amd Zabarel their waver | 


felves. and confumes a bedy into 


afhes. p.94. 
4, That Heat is nothing elfe but a 


Multiplication, Condenfation and| 
T he 


Retention of the parts of fire. 
degrees of Heat in fire, and how it 
cometh to be warm, het; [corching 
hot, bliftering bot, burning hot, and 
confuming hot. 
5.4 way howto try the foree of fire by 
Scales.. Why fire doth not alwayes 
feel hot in the Ayr. ib.o6, 

6.. Plato ana Scaliger their Opinion 
touching heat. P.97. 
7, The Parepatetick Defcription of 
‘Heat rejetted. How fire feparateth | 
“Silver from Gold, and Lead from, 
Silver. : p98. 
8. What the [econdre[petlive quality of 
Earthis.. What Coldis.T he man- 
nir of operation of Cold upon our 
Att,  -p.Too. 

©. The fecondre[pedtive quality of Wa- 
ter. That Water cooles differently 
from Earth, 7 ib, 


ing Opinions.touching Cold. «That | 
Earth is the > primum. frigi- 
dum. ib.101, 


CHAP. XVI. | 


Of the remaining Refpective Quali- 
ities of the Elements. 


1, The feeond Refpective Quality of 
the Ayr... That water cannot be re- 

ally andeffentially attenuated. The 

:  frate of the. Contxoverfie, 102,103. | 

2, That Ayr: cannst be really andef- || 
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p.95. | 


lL. What Mixtron 4s. 


fentially incraffated.. Why a ma? 
whileft he is alive finkes down int? . 
the water and is drowned, and af- 
terwards is caft up again. That 
a woman is longer in finking or 
drowning than aman, The. great 
errour) committed in trying | of 
Witches by cafting them into the 
water, p.104,105,106. 
3. That a greater Condenfation or 
Rarefaction is impoffible. in the 
Earth. bbea p.107. 
4. In what [(enfe the Author under- 
fiands and intends Rarefa@ion and 
Condenfation ¢hroaghout his Phi- 
dofophy. 3 giouhlen cc: 
5. The third Refpective Quality of 
Fire. What Drine[sis. The def- 
nition of Adoyfture. The third Re- 
Speltive Qualities of water and 
Ayr Ariltotles defeription of Afoy- 
fiare. That Water is the primum 
humidum.. Jz what fenfe Ayr is 
termed dry, in what moyft. P19. 


CHAP. XVII 


‘OF ‘Mixtton, 


Three condi. . 
tionsaeguirea in a Mixtion.p ro. 
2. Whether Mixtion aad. the geue- 
ration of a muixt body ‘differ ree 
ally. p.LIi,. 
3. Ariftotles definition of Mixtion 
examined. Whether the Elements 
remain entire wm mixt bodies. 112, 
40 That there is na{uch Intenfion er 
Remiflion:. of LQualities as. the 
Peripateticks dovapprebend. The. 
: Atihors 


Authors fenfeof Remiffion ana In- 
tention. peti3. 
5. That aMixtion is erromeow/flyas- 
wided into a perfec and imperfect 
Mixtion. p.114. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Of Temperament, 


1. That Temperament is the form- 
of Mixtion. That Temperament zs 
a real and poftive quality. P.115« 
2. The definition of a Temperament. 


Whetber alemperament is a fingle | 


er manifold quality.. Whether a 
complexion of qualities may be cal- 
led one compounded quality.p.116. 
3. VVhether a Temperament be a 
fift quality. A Contradiction a- 
mong Phyfitians touching Tempe- 
rament. Whether the congre{s of 
the four qualities effects be one 
Temperament, or wore. ib. 117. 
A. That there is no [uch thing as a 
Diftemper. What a fubftantial 
Change is, p.118, 
5. VV hat an alteration or accidental 
change is. That the differences of 
Temperament are as many as theve 
are Minima’s of the Elements exe 


cepting foure p.119Q. 
CHAP. XIX, 
Of the Divifion of Temperaments. 
1. VV hat an equal and unequal Tem- 


peramentis. That there never was 


Snare rere >a 
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Ear URINATE a rt 
ad pondus. That neither Gold nor 
any Celeftial bodies are tempered 
ad pondus, p-120. 
2:T hat all temperaments ad Jaltitiam 
are conftantlyin changing. That 
there are notwo bodies in the world 


exactly agreeing to ene another in 


temperature. p.I21. 
3.The Latitude of temperaments. oy 
the corruption of one body ever 
proves the generation of ang. 
_ ther. ; Bee LN ob) 
4. That there is no (uch unequal tempe~ 
rament as is vulgarly imagined 
T: hat thereis an equal temperament 
$5 proved againft the vul LAr opinion 
That where Forms are equal 
their matters muft allo be ei 
gual, 12 
5. VV hat a Diftemper is Thar Caley 
sntended by an unequal temper a- 
ture, P.I24. 
6. VV ben aman may be termed tempe- 
rate. That bodies are [aid to be in- 
temperate, 
THs be combination of the fecond LQ ua- 
lities of the Elements in a temper a- 
ture.T heir Effet, p.128. 


CHAP. XxX; 


| Of Alteration, Codion, Deco@ion 


Generation, Putrefaction, and 
Corruption. 


| 1VV hat Co@ion and Putrefaction 5. 


The Difference between PurrefaQi- 
On and Corruption, P-T30. 


but one temperament ad pondus, | 2.Dhe Aurhoys Definition of Alterati- 


LhatAdams Body was not tempered 


On.T he effects of Alteration. ib, 
3+ The 


1b.126,127, 
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3. The Divi fion of Alteration. p.13 1. 
4.. That the firf Qualities of the Pes 
ripateticks are not intended by the 
acquifition of new Qualities with- 
out Matter. Wherein Alceration 
differs from Mixtion or Tempera- 
ment, . 18, 

5. The Definition of Cotion. Why a 
man was changed much more in 
his youth than when come to matu- 
rity. p.132,13 3. 
6. The Conftitution of women. Which 
are the beft and worft Conftitutions 
in men, That heat 1 not the fole|2» The properties andeffects of Lighr. 
caufe of Cottion., —p.13.4,134. a ete 
7. The kinds of Codion. What Mae|3. That Light & an effect or confe~ 
turation, Elixation and Affation| ent of a Flame. Whence it bap- 
Are. : P.136.| pens that our Eyes ftrike fire whee 
8. VV bat Decottion , andthe man-| we hit our Foreheads againft any 
ner of ite p.137.| bard Body. That Light os net a 
9. The definition of Putrefaction.139|  guality of fire alone. That Light és 
10:VVhat Generation importsina| ot firerarefied. That where there 
large and ftritt acception. Whetber| . 1s Light, there ts not alwayes heat 
the Seed of a Plant or Animal ws; ear toit. How Virginals and Or- 
effentially diftinguifet fromayoung| ans are made to play by theme 
Plant or new born Animal. That| Selves. P-192,153. 

~ heat ts not the fole efficient in Gene-| 4+ That Light « a continuous obd#- 
ration. | p.139.|  fton of the Ayr. That. Light 2 
11.VVbether the innate heat ts not in-| diffufedtaa far extent in an inflanr, 
ducd with a power of converting ad-| andhow, Why the Whole tra of 
ventitions heatintoitsown nature,| Airy not enlightned at once.p.15 4, 
Whether the innate heat be Celeftial | 
or Elementary, p.140,141,¥42. 
12. Zhe Definition of Corruption. 
Why the innate heat becomes oft 
more vigorous after violent Fea 
vers.Whether Life. may be prolong- 
ed to an eval duration. What the 
Catochization of a Flaméz. By 


what means many pretend to prom 
long life. That the produttion of life 
to aw eval duration 1 impoffible. 
Whether our Dayes be determined. 
The ambiguity of Corruption, 
Whether Corruption be poffible in 
the Elements, P-143,t0 149. 


CHAP. XXI 
OF Light. 


1, VVhat Light 2. The mauner of the 
produttion of a Flame. P»1§0. 


| 195- 
. The manner of the Lights working . 
upon the Eye-fight. That fight is 
actuated by reception, and not by 
emiffion. P.156¢ 
- The reafon of the difference between 
the extent of i\lumination and cale. 
factéon.. That Light cannos.be pre- 
cipitarediD, e 7-I bas 


Wf, 


“nv 
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a. That Light # wot the mediate caufe 
of all the Effects produced by the|  feveral preparation. p.165. 
Stars. That Light hath only a pow- | §+ That Colours are formally relations 
er of atting immediately and per 

- fe upon the optick fpirits. How the 
Air happens to burft through a{ud- 
den great light.T hat a{udden great 
Light may blind, kill,or caf. aman original Subjects. How the [ame 
into aw Apoplexy. 15.7% fundamental colours atk. p.166, 

8. How Light renders all Objetts vifi-| 6. That there are no apparent c 
ble. Why a peice of Afoney caf inte) but all are true. p:167, 
a Bafin filled with water aed 7. Tbe Differences of coleurs.Whatco-. 
bigger than it vs. The cafes of ap-|  lour focal firets of. The fundamen- 

"parent Colours. Why a great Object | tal colours of mixt bodies. p.168, 
appears but {mall to one afar off. . 169,170,171, 
The difference between lux and \u-| 8, what reflection of light us.1vhat re- 

men. What a Beam .What.a Splen- fraction of colours i. Ariftotles De- 
dour ts. § That the Lights begot by.| — finition of colour rejected. The Efm 
the Stars, andother flames ave not| feéts of a double reflection. The Reae 
‘dsflinguifbed{pecie. How theCoe-| “fons ofthe variations of Colour in 
tum Empyreum % (asd to be Ln- Apples held over the water and 
eid. | P-£§8,159.| Looking-glaffes. The variation of 
. Illumination by various Glaffes. 
CHAP. XXII 


, P.172. 
©f Colours. . 9: The Divifion of Glaffes.The canfe 


of the variation of colour ina 
1.The Authors Definition of a Colour. Prifm. 1b.173,174, 


That Light isa Colour, Ariftotles | 10. The Nature of Re fraction. Why co 
Definition, of colour examined.| loursare not refratted in the E yes 


SDs roar LR Dy UT aa 


% not an intentional quality. That 
befides the relation of colours there 
#3 an abfolute foundation in their 


ee aS 


P. 160,161,162. Ps175,176. 
. 2eSealigers Abfurdsties touching Co- as 
“Lours and Light. p.163.) CHAP, XXIII. 
3, What colour Light ts of ; and why OF Sounds 


termed a fingle Colour, That Light | 
‘Goth not efficienter render an Ob-| 1. The Definition of a Sound. That the 


Mercury i its colour through each 


only to our fight.T hat a mixt colour. 


olours, 


‘ject vifible. How.amixt Colour 
“Wworketh upon the ficht ; and how it 
‘Hs ConVeyed to it. 1b.164, 


4. The Canfes of the variations of |.2, 


Collifion of two folid Bodies as uot. 


alwayes neceffary for to raife a 
Sound, : 


P.177. 
Whether a Sound be inherent in-the 
Air, 
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“Air, or in the body founding, The|\1 1, How a Veice ts formed p. 191,192. 


manner of Produétion of a Sound. 
p.178. 


3. Whether a Sosind is propagated 


through the water intentionally on- 
ly, That a Sound may be made and| i. 
beard under Water. —  -p.179. 
4. That a Soundis areal pluffing up 
of the Air. How a Sound us propa- 
gated through the Air ,and how far. \ 2. 
Why a(mall Sonndraifed at one end 
of a Maft or Beam may be eafily 
heard at theother end. Why the Noife 
ofthe treading of a Troop of Horfe 
may ve heard at afar diftance. | 4. 
: p.180,181,182. 
§: The difference between a Sound and 
a Light or Colour.That it ws poffible 
for aman tohear with his eyes, ana| 
See With bis ears ; likewife for other 
. Creatures to hear and fee by means 
of their feeding. p.183,184. 
6. The difference of Sounds. Why the 
Sound of a Bell or Drum ceafeth 
as foow as you touch them with your 
finger. Why an empty Glafs saufes 
agreater Sound thanif filled with | §. 
water. p.185,186. 
7. The reafons of Concords in Afn- 
p.187, 


Qs 


fick 
8. The Canfes of the variation of | 


Sounds, Why celestial bodies, Rain 
and Hail do make butlittle noyfe 
sntheayr. p.188. 

9. How Sounds are reflected. How 
sntended and remitted. p.189. | 6. 

10. The -manner of Refratlion of 
Sounds. What an undulating 7. 
Sound ws. , Pp-190, | 


CHAP. °X XIV. 
Of Tafts, Smelsand Tangibles. 


A definition of a Talt.: The diffee 
rence between the Vating and 
Hearing faculty. The manner of a 
Talts ation and paffion. p.193. 

The differences of Tatts. Whether 


_ Talts are not’ communscable through 


a medium, .194. 


P 
» What a Smellis. The manner of a 


Sents action and paffion. 1b. 
VV bether Sents be autritive. How 
many have beenkept alive without 
eating or drinking. How Sents re- 
vive one in a [woon.. The distance 
requifitein Sents from the faculty. 
That the Sent of excrements {melt 
[weet toa Dog. How a Dog Sentsa 
Bitch at a great diftance.T he man~ 
ner of a Dogs winding the Sent of a 
Hare. That Fifbes doSent by means 
of their Gills or Palate. p.19§; 
196,197. 

The caufes of a {weet Smell, Why 
moft Beafts are pleafed with the 
Smellof a Panther. What a ftink= 
ing Smell is. The other kinds of 
Sents. Whether the Plague gives 4 
Smell, and whether perceptible by 
a man. Whether it be poffible to 
poyfon one by aPerfume of Gloves, 
or of a Letter. P-198,19g. 
What the Takis, and the manner 
of stsfenfation, p.200. 
The differences of tangible quali» | 


ties. Whether Titillation be diftin. 


1&2 — EHifes 


Hig 
ae 


guifot fromthe ordinary tatt.. Whee 
ther man hath the mot exquifite 
tatl. ib 


8. What atangible quality is. The can- | 


Ses of pleafing Tangibles. Why a 


The Saco 
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Kifs feels pleafing to ones lips. That 


a Dog takes delight sm kiffing. What © 


Painis, andits cane of Titillation. 
Why ones proper feeling doth nog 
tickle but anothers doth.p.201,202. 


no Part. 


eee ene 


The Second Book. 


CHADP.- L: 
Of the Commerce of the Earth with 
the other Elements, 


xt, The Authors purpofe touching ‘his | 
Method inthe Preceding Book and | 
afurther Explication of fome terms 
made ufe of there. P.204. | 

2. That the Earth isthe Center of the 
World. Copernicus his Aftronomy | 
examined, P.205 ,t0 209. 

3. The Earths Divifion into three Re- 
fions, and their particular. exe 

f beat, p- 210, 

4. What Bodies are generated in the 
third Regios of the Earth; andthe 
manner of their Production. That 
the Coldnefs of the Earth is the 
principal efficient of Stones and 
Mettals, How a Stone is generated| 
sathe Kidneyesandin the Bladder. 
Arare Inftance of a Stone taken 
out of the Bladder. The generation 
of 4 Flint, Marble? a{pis, Corneli- 


a, Diamond, Ruby, Gold, Copper, 


dren, Mercury, Silver. The places 


of ALines. p-211,to 215. 
5. Of thetran{matation of Aettals. 
Whether Silver be tran{mutable in- 
toGold. Whether Gold may be ren 
dered potable. The Effects of the 
{uppofed Aurum potabile,asd what 
sts. : p:215§,216. 
6. Of earthy [altifh Fuices.T he Genes 
ratton of Common Salet,Sale-Gem. 
me,Saltpecer, 4Wom,Salt-Armoni. 
ack and Vitriol, aud of their 
kinds. p.217,218. 
7. Of earthy unkkious Buices, vizSul- 


phur, Arfenick, Amber, Naptha, 


Peteroyl, Afphaltos,Oy! of Earth, 
S:a-coal and Jeatftone ; of their 
kinds and-vertues; P:219,220, 
8. Of the mean Fuices of the Earth, 
viz. Mercury,Antimony,Mareafi- 
ta, Cobaltum, Chalcitis, Mily and 
Sory. Whether any of thefe mean 
Fuices-are to be ftated Principles of 
Metrals.. P2.21,0 224. 


CHAP. 
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he ftone. wig p-2.43 1244,245¢ 
OHA PAT: © 5. Lhe demonftratsen of the other Ade~ 
Of Stones and Earths! chanical properties. P1246. 


) 6. Of its nautical property.What ts ine 
1, -A Defcription of the moft Precious| tended by the Poles of the Load- 
Stones, Ph os e224 a2 sc) fone: |... P.247,248. 
2, A Defeription of the lefs Precious| 7» The divifion of the Loadftone into 
Stones that are engendred Within|  Carcles, ; -—p.249. 
Living Creatures. p.226. | 8..4n enumeration of the nautical pro- 
3. A Def[cription of the lefs Preciows|  perties of the Magnete. p25 0; 
. Stonesthat are engendred Without | 9.4 demonftration of the [aid nautical 


the Bodies of Living Creatures. properties. P-29 7,252,293: 
P.227,228. | 10... The canfe of the deviation of the 
4. An-Euumeration of common ftones.|  Compafs Needle. p.254: 


p.229.| 11. An Odjettion anfwered, p.255. 
§: A Dif quifition upon the vertues of | 12+ Cartelins his Doctrine examined 
theforementioned flones. An Obfer-| touching the Load{lone. p.256, 


vation en the Effects of Powders  Sagpay8. 
compofed out of Precious fiones.| 13. The fabulous property of the 
Whether the Tindture of an Eme-|. Loadftone. p25 9% 
rald 1 fo admirable in a bloudy ‘ : 
Flax. '1b.230,23 1,232. CHAP. IV. 


6, A particular Examination of the vai La, 
vertues of a Bexoar ftone,Piedra de Of Life, and living Bodies, 
Puerco, Pearles,&c-p.23 3,t0 237. | 1. What Lifes. —_p.260,261,262; 

7. The Kinds of Earth, and their'| 2. The Form of Life. Why Vegetables 


Vertnes. P.237,238,239 | are generated no Where but near to 
, aa , the Surface of the Earth, p.262, 
GHA Po Lil. 3. The properties of a Vital Fors. - 


i Sree P.264,2.65, 
Of the Loadftone. 4.T he definition of Natrition,asd 3 


1.The various wames of the Loadfton e,| manner of it. Whether food zs reg ui- 


andits kinds...) P.240,|  redto be like to the diffipated parts, 

2. The Phyfical Effenceof the Load- 1. p2.66, 
fione. 2 8 p24t.| 5. What Accretion t,and the manner 
3. Anenumerasion of its Propertics.| of it. - p.267,268, 
p.242.).6. The manner of the generationof a 

4. The demonftration of the firft Me-|. Plant. P.269,270;291. 


chanick propsrty of the Load-| 7. The manner of the germination of 
af 3 a Plane.. 


wu) 
HAND 
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a Plant. | A delineation of all the| 3. VVhat a Lake is. The ftrange ver- 


_ parts of a Plant.” p.272,t0 2775) 
8. Whatthe Propagation of a Plant 


#s,and the manner of tt. p.278,279. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the particular differences of 


Plants. 


1» The differences of Roots and their 
uertHes. p-280. 
2.The differences of Flowers, p.28 16 
3. Lhe differences of Leaves. p.282., 
4.The three cordial Vegetables. p.283. 
§-The three Cephalick Vegetables. ib. 
6.The three Hepatich Vegetables.284. 
7.The three SplesickVegetables. ib. 
8.The three Pulmonick Fegetables.ib. 
9. The three Stomachick, Vegera- 
bles. ib. 
10.The three Lithontropick Vege- 
tables. ; p.285. 
11.The three Uterin Vegetables. ib. 
12. The three Arthritich Vegeta- 
bles. | ib. 
12. The Specificks for the parts de- 
fRined for the continuation of the 
{pecies. p.286. 
14. The defcriptiow of fome rare 
Plants. 1b.287. 


CHAP. VI. 


Of Water in order to her commerce 


~ with the other Elements. 


1. Theetymelogy of Water. That Wwa- 
ter naturally is haraand confiftent, 
and not fluid. p.288, 

2, The divifion of Water. 


P.289.. 


tues of fome Lakes, 290,291,292. 
4. VV hat a Fountainis.. The won- 


derfull properties of fome Foun= - 


tains. P-293 ,t0 295 

5. Of Phyfical Wells. p.296. Of 
Baths. p.297% 
7 Of Rivers and their rare proper- 
ties. | ib,298. 
8. Of the chief Straits of the Sea. 
) ef yp.299,230. 

CHAP. VII. 


Of the Circulation of the Ocean. 


1, That the difburdening of the Ea- 


ftern Rivers into the Ocean, is not 


the caufe of its Céreulation ; nei- - 


ther are the Sunne or Moon the 
principal caufes of this motion. 
P.3Q1,302 

2. The perisdical courfe of the Ocean. 
The caufes of the high and low wae 
ters of the Ocean. P.303 5304305. 
3. How it is poffible that the Ocean 
foould move fo [wiftly as in 12 
hours and fomewhat move to flow 
about the terrestrial Globe. p.306, 
307,308. 


4. A further explanation of the can- 


fes of the intumefcence and detue 
mefcence of the Ocean. The caufes 
of the anticipation of the floud of 
the Ocean. 309,to 312. 


5» Dhat the Suns intenfe heat in the. 


torrid Zone, is a potent adjuvant 
caufe of the Oceans circulation, 
and likewife the minima’s defcen- 
ang from the Moon and the Polar 
Regions. 


Regions. 


Of the courfe of the Sea towards the 


Bo] 
e 


me 


pe3 13, 
CHAP. VIII. 


Polar Coalts. 


What the Libration of the Ocean is. 
That the Tides are not occafioned 
by Libration. The Navil of the 
Worlds Whence the Seas move to- 
wards the North Polar. Why the 
Ebb is ftronger in the Narrow 
Seas than the Floud, and why the 
Floud is ftronger than the Ebb in 
the Ocean. Why the Irifh Seas are 
fo rough. P.316,317,318. 
VVby the Baltick Sea is not [ub- 
jethed to Tides. The rife of the 


 Eaft Sea or Sinus Codanus. p.3 19. 


~~ w 


bet 


N 


oN) 


. The caufe of the bore in the River 


of Seyne. p.320. 
The caufes of the courfes of the 
Mediterranean. The rife of thw 
Seas ib.321, 


Cc H AP. i a i 
Of Inundations. 


. Of the rife of the great Gulphs of 


the Ocean, The canfes of Inunda- 
tions. Thatthe Deluge mentioned 
in Genefis was not anniverfal. 
The explanation of the Text. 

p.422,323. 


. The manner of the Deluge. That 


it was not occafioned through the 
overfilling of the Ocean. — P.324- 


. That there hapned very great De- 


luges fince, when and where-P.325- 
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tO. 316.| 46 The effecks of the firft deluge. ib. 
~ 1 §6 Inland Inundations. 


P.327- 
CHAP. X. 


Of the caufes of the before-formen- 


Lam 


me 


I. 


tioned properties of Lakes. 


. Whence the Lake Afphaltites. zs fo 


frrong for {upftaining of weighty bo- 
dies, and why it breeds no Fift. The 
caufe of qualities contrary to thefe 
in other Lakes. The cau{e of the ef- 
felts of the LakeLerna. —_p.3 28, 
Whence the vertues of the Lake 
Eang, of Thrace, Gerafa, the Lake 
among the Troglodites, Clitorius, 
Laumond, Vadimon, and Benaco 
are derived. "tb. 


. Whence the properties of the Lake 


Larius, Pilats Pool, and she Lake of 
Laubach emanate. p-329- 


CHAD, XT 


Of the rife of Fountains, Rivers and: 


Hills. 
That Fountains are not.[upplied 
by rain. P-330%. 


2, Ariftorles opinion touchsng the rife. 
_ of Fountains examined. 
3. The Authors affertion concernsng- 


p.331. 


the rife of Fountains. The rife of 
many principal Fountains of the 
world. | ‘ib. 3 32» 


4. Why Holland ss ot mounta-- 


2OWS.. P.333«. 


§. That the firft deluge was not the 

caufeof Hills. ib.334. 

6. Whence that great quantity of Water: 
contained. 


VV est, 


— 
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contained within the bowels of the| _ gelation:-and Choice of Water, a 
Earth is derived. p.335. be oes 1 ar 
97. Whence it is that moft fhores are o ihe | Le of feveral Lakes, , 
mountanows. Why the Ifland Ferro | | The A ref Se GP eae. re 
is not irrigated with any Rivers. |") oy. ae fi pase aieh P3432 | if 
Why the Earth is deprefed under 3° Teeeued the[aid TaftessT has | he 
the torrid one, ana elevated to- f wh i jh Be eth i bene | ‘it 
wards the Polars. The caufe of the | Re) meh hg iti Ha of the ii 
multitude of Hills in [ome Coun-' rhe MS Nerleek: He opinion. ib, |) get 
| : Beye ana (carcsty in others.ib.336. 4. The caufes of the fents anes: | ( 
. How itis poffible for the Sea to | wa P-345- 
penetrate te dienes of the 5. What Tee ws the canf eof it, and | 
Bath p.337-1 Mar of wuts Leneration. Why | 
| ome Countries are lefs expofed to zt 
CHAP XII. ee than others that are a ta ae 
Of the caufes of the effeds produced Aas 10.346, a7 
by Fountains. . ais ee Hes ily. My Hy fag 4 f i ae: 
1. Whence fome Fountains are delete- change of the Be: fic a | it 
rious. The caufe of the effeck of the |7. The original or rife of frofty mi- | 
Fountain Lethe, of Cea, Lincyftis, | nims. Why frefo waters are apte Bhs 
Arania. The caufesoffocundation| tobe frozen. Howit xs pofftble for | pil 
ana of rendring barren of otber| the Sea tobe frozen. P.348 mii 
Fountains. Thecaufes of the pro-\8. What waters are the beft and the pe. 
| iperties of the Fountains of the Sun,|  worft : the reafons of their excellen- a%.¢ 
of theBleufinian waters, of the| cy and badae/s. P 349.30 n ¢ 
Fountains of Ulyrium, Epirus,Cy- hg bs 
renjaca, Arcadia, the Holy Crofs, CH AP, XIy. 
Sibaris, Lycos ,of the unétiousFoun- | Of the commerce of the Ayr with 0! 
tain of Rome, and Jacobs Fown-| ~ the other Elements. t 
bait. P.3 33,339.15 eye ee | t 
2. The caufes of the effetts of Ipfum|>* -.2% *¥ ‘Air moves downwards, 1 
and Batnet Wells. p.340.| VV kat motions the Elements woutd M 
3. Whence the vertues of the Spaw exercife [uppofing they enjoyed their : 
Waters are derived. ib. Center, VV hy the Air doth not eam ; 
4. Of the furmal canfes of Baths.341. Jily tofs. the terraqueons Globe out at 
of its place. How the Airis capable i 
CHAP. XIIt. ire Contrary Motions. 351,352. - je 
Of the various Taftes, Smells, C 7A aaa To ORR OATH PRA 
bat me ¢ 5; Con- from E aft through the South to 4, 7 


® 
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Weft, and thence back again tothe) CHAP. XVII 


3 


Exif through the North. p:353-) ee an 
, As Objeétion againft the airs cir-| Of fiery Meteors in the Air. 
cular motion an[wered. — P.354.| 1s Of the generation of a Fools fire, a 


4. The Poles of the Aur. ib.| « Licking fire, Helens fire, Pollux: 
5. The proportion of “Air to Fire, and Caftor, @ Flying Drake; a 
“Gts diftintlion into three profun-) burning Candle, 2 perpendicular: 
dities. p-355'| fire,a skipping Goat, flying {parks, 
CHAP,. XV. and a burning flame. $-375,376,° 


feng 


w W 


Ves 


Of the produdtion of Clouds, » | 2. Of the generation of Thunder, Ful- 

; yey | + guration and Fulmination, asdo 
ae; 4! 4 C1OMG J: 8 SiMe aite, | their effets. Of a thunder ff 
its difference. How a Rainbow BHT Sg aS 
produced. Whether there appeared 3..Of Comets. Of their Sr odultton. 
any Rainbows beforethe Floud.3 56. p ante Or 
The gener atwn of Rain. . P.357.) ae 7933 23 : 

| How. Snow and Hail are engen-\ CHAP. XVIII. : 
dred. P-358.1 a sige | 
| The manner of generatsen of Winds a isang Aatiperifiafis and a 
Ds ee SOLap ea ; 

The difference of Winds. Of Afon-\ 1. Whether there be (uch athing as.an. 
zones, Provincial Winds, general) Antiperiftafis, _ SOR. 
winds,&c. Of the kinds of flurms|2. Whether a Vacuum be impoffible» 
and their canfes What a mift anda| and Why... p.383. 
dew ares p.362,to0 370.} 3. Experiments inferreng a Vacuum 

| anfwered. p.384,3853 
CHAP. XVI, A. Whether aVacuum can be fected by 


Of Earthquakes,together with their} 2# Angelical; or by the Divine 


I 


effeds and fome itrangeinflances| Power. : p.3:36, 
of them.. : 3 Whether Local Motion be poffible in 
“VV har an Earthquake iscTheman- aVacuum. A threefold fenfe of the 


nev of its generation. Tbe concomi-| de ae hie SLO Te 


tants thereof p370. | v6 | 

2. The kinds and differences of Earth= in Webat not. ib.387. 
quakes. 1b.3785372. CHAP. XIX. 

3. ae is ed the generation of Of Phyfical Motion. 


p.373. Lathe 
4. Their Effedts aponthe air, p.374.| 1. WhataPhyfical. Morion j. The 
f 
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kinds of it.The definstion of Altera- 


tion, Local Motson, and quaniita- 
tive motions.T he [ubdivifion of Lo- 
: p.388,389.. 
2. That all abterative and quantita: 


eal Motion. 


tive motions are direll, P.390. 
3. Dhar all external motions are vio- 
dent. * ib. 

4s That all weighty mixt bodies, bee 


_ ong removed from their Element, 


are difhofed to be detruded down 


wards from without; but do not 


_ move from any internal inclination 


or appetite they have to their uni- 


_ werfadl Center. pP.391,392. 
5. The canfes of [wiftne{s and flow- 
nefsof external Local Motion.3 93 

6. That light bodies are difpofed to be 


moved upwards. ib, 


7+ That airy bodies being featedin the |. 


fiery Region,aredifpofed to be moved 
‘Aownwards. P.394. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of Attraction, ExpulGon, Proje~ 
Gion, Difruption Undulation,and 
_ Recurrent Motion, 


1. How Air ts attracted by a, water- 
[pout or Siphon. p-395. 

2. The manner of another kind of At. 
traélion by a fucking Leather.396. 

3. How two flat Marble ftones clapt 
clofe together draw one another Hp. 
ib, 

4. How a Wine-Coopers Pipe’ at- 
tracts Wine out of a Cash. ib. 

§- How fucking with ones mouth at+ 
tracts Water. 


P.397.[ 


7: The manner of Attrattion by Fil- 


tration, | p.398. 
8. The manner of Eleftrical Attra- 
Efion, ib. 
9. How fire and fiery bodies are (aidto 
attract, P-3 99.400, 
10, What Projeétion ts,and the manner 
of st. p.4ol, 


11, What Difruption, Undulation,and 
-Reearrent motion are, ib 402. 


CHAP. XX, 


Of Fire, being an Introdu@ion toa — | 


New Aftronomy. 


1s The Fires divifion into three Re 
Lions. P4002, 
2+ The qualification of the inferiour 
Region. What the Sun is. What his 
torrid Rayes are, and how genera- 
ted, 1b, 
3- How the other Planets are gene» 
rated. ; ib, 
4. How the fixed Stars were genera 
ted. P.404, 
5. A farther explanation of the Stars 
their Ventilation. That there are 
many Stars within the Planetary 
Region that are tnvifible, Of the 
appearance of mew Stars or Cga 
mets Of the Galaxia or Adilk- 


way. P:405. 
6. That the fiery Regions are much 
attenuated, p.400, 


CHAP. XXIT. 


Of the Motion of the Element of 


Fire, 
Where 


etait ure ie ary, fae) 
6. How a Suckeriattr atts the water.ib. 


co 


t. VV here the Poles of theHeavens 
Are. p-408. 
2. The Opinions of Ptolomy and Ty- 
cho rejetted. 
3. That the Planets move freely and 
foofely, and why the fixed Stars are 
moved [o uniformly. ib, 
4. The Suns‘ retrograde motion an- 
folded,and the canfe of it. ib. 
5. How the Ecliptick, Acquator, 
and the Zodiatk were firft found 
ont. 7 p.4 
6. The manner of the fiery Heavens 
their ventilation, 
7. Whence st is, that the Sun moves 
{wifter through the Auftrinal Me- 
deity, and flower through the Bo-: 
real. How the Sun happens to mea- 
fure a larger fiery Trakt at [ome 


Seafons in the {ame time than at 
others, 
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p.409.| 


p41. | 


We Dalz 
- VV hence the difference of the Suns 
Greate declination in the time of 


certainly, ftatedby any. The Argue - 


ments viudgarly proffered for the 
proof of the Suns Magnitude, rem 
jected,  p.4.77,418. 
2. That the Sun might be capable 
enough of illuminating the World 
Were he mach leffer than the terrae 
queous Globe than If uppoje him to 


be. | P.419- 
3. That the foadow of the Earth w to 
{ome extent C ‘ylinarical. ib. 


10 4. That the Sun existing in the quae 


tor doth at ouce iluminate the 


Whole Hemifphere of the Earth. ib. 


§+ Concerning the diminution or in= 


creafe of the fhadow of the Earth 
within the Polars, together with the 
canfe of the Prolongation and Ab- 
breviation of the dayes, That the 
Sun # much bigger than he Appears 
to be. p.420. 
6. What the Shots of the Sun and Aoon 
are,anatheir caufes, 1b. 


Hipparchus, Prolomy, ad of rhes|7. That the Arguments propofed by 


our age happens. Pp 414. 
- An undoubted andexadi way of Cal- 
culating the natural end of the 
World. The mauner of the Worlds 
_ diffolution. The (ame proved alfe by 
the holy Scriptures. The prevention 
of a Calumny. ib.415,416. 


CHAP. XXIII. 


Of the Magnitude and diftance of 
the Sunand Afoow,and the motion 
of che other Planets, 


1. That the Magnitude of the Sun 
hath not been probably, much lefs 


V2) 


Afironomers for rendring theMoon 
leffer than the Earth, and proving 
the diftance of the Sun, areinvalid, 


P.421. 
8. That the Afoon is by far leffer than 
the Earth. ib, 
9 Several Phenomena’s ofthe Afoon 
demonftrated, 
10, Concerning the motion of Venus 
and Mercury, p-423. 
11. Of the motion of the fixed Stars, 
and their Scintillation, P.424. 


“CHAP, 


p.422.— 


NT 
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CHAP. L 
Problems relating to the Earth. 


1. Why two. meighty bodies ave not moved 
downwards in parallel Lines. 426. 
o.Why a great Stone # more difficultly moved 
on the top of a bigh hildthan below. p.427. 
3. Why a pair of Scales ts eafier moved empty 
than ballanced. pipe cari 
4.Whence it is that a man may carry a greater 
weight upon a Wheelbarrow ythan upon his 
back, : ib. 
5, Why a weighty body is eafier thruft forward 
with a Pole,than immediately by ones arms: 
befides §.otber Probl.more.p.428,429,430 - 
6. Why aftick thruft into a bole if bended is 
apt to be broke near the hole.What the canfe 
of the relaxation of a bowed flickis. p.431. 
7. Whether Gold doth attract Mercury. ib. 
8. Whytheherb of the Sun, vulgarly called 
Chryfanthemum Peruvianum, obverteth 
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the water is. niet Ah ypsarey ah P83 He 

6. Whether all hard wateri{h bodies are freed 

fri fire. ib. 
CHAP. IFT. 


Comprizing Problems touching the Air. 


1. Whether Air be weighty. p-434. 
2. Whether a Bladder blown up with wind le 
heavier than when empty. 1, 
3« Why water contained.ina beer glafs, being 
turned round with ones hand, doth turn con- 
trary agdinft the metion of the Glafs.p.437. 
4-Why a breath being bloven with a clofe mouth 
dsth feel cool, and efflated with a diducted 


mouth feel warm. ib. 
§. Why an armed point of an Arrow groweth 
hot in being {hot through the air. ib. 
6. Why Beer or Wine will not runout of the 
Gask without opening a hsle atop. ib 
7 What difference there ts between an Oricare 
and a Travada. Ib, 


its leaves and flowers to the Sun wherefo- | 8. Whether it be true that W nds may beh ted 


ever be be. Lapa. 
Why the Laurel is feldom or never firucken 
| b. 


by- Lightning. 
CHAP. II... 


Containing Problems relating to Water. 


1, Why is red bot Iron.rendered harder by be- | 1. Why doth water caft upon unquencht chalk’ 


ing quencht in cold water ? p.432. 


fron Witches or Wizards in Weland.p 438. 


9. Why is it quieter in the night than in the 


day ? ib. 
CHAP. IV. 


Containing Problems touching the fire. 


or limte become boyling. Pp- 439. 


4! 
2. Whence is it there fals a kind of (mall Rain | 2. Why doth common (alt make a cracking 


\ every day at noon under the quinoétial 
Region ? P:433.- 
3. How Glafs is made. ib 


soife, when caft into the fire. ib, 
3.Who were the fir inventers of Gunpowder.ib 
4.What are the Ingredients of Gunpowder.440° 


4. Whenee it-is that fo great a Mole as a Ship |g, Whence arrives all that flaming fire, thas* 


yeelds to be turned by fo fmall a thing as 
ber Rudder. 
8. What the caufe of a Ships fwimming upon 


followeth the kindling of Gunpowder. ib. 


p-434: | 6, Whence isit that Gunpowder being kindled 


in Guns erupts with that force and vio_ 


lence. _ ib .. 
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Philofophy in general, 


The Pirsr Parr, 
The fir Book 


CHAP. I. 


Of matters preceding and following the 
nature of Philofophy. 


1, The derivation ‘of Philofophy. 


2. What it was firft called, and why its name was changed. 


3. The original of Philofophy. The first. Inventers of it. 


4. What aifpofitions are required in a Philofopher. The difficulty in 
attaining to Phitofophy. The pleafure arifing from the poffeffion of it: 

5+ The effeem and worth of Phylofophy and Philofophers. 

6. The ufe and fruits reaped from Philsfophy and redotnding in General 
to every one: in Particular, to a Divine, C tuilian, and Phy fitiam 


HILOSOPHY is aword of a mixe fignification, 

and thereby foundeth Love to Wifdom, both which 

; being implied in its compofition out of p/aos or ginlaz 

i Love, and sea w;(dom, | 

Hi. This name was politickly framed by Pythagoras, to cover the 

genuine and firft denomination of «e/a, and to hide its fecrecy 
B 


and 


Chap.1. Philofophy in general. Part ie 

and excellence,the fame of which didattraét fo numerousa body of 
Contenders (who being ambitious to be renowned by the poffett- 
on of it, before they had fcarce made cheir firtt actempr, abufively 
filed chemfelves( oor) Wifesmen) chat through their multitude, 
they overclouced a few others , who might juftly have challenged 
their title from it. 

Since'then this new impofed word implied bur little Fame or 
Worth, the grearer part foon deferted it, whofe eager purfuic, be= 
ing more afrer the fhadoWw, than the thing tt felf,chey freely refign- 
- ed both to the real defervers thereof. 3 

II. Knowing nothing mote cercain, thanchat all, which we do 
enjoy, redounds to us by inheritance, wecannot doubt, but thac 
Philofophy was alfoa Redié# of che Forefathers, fucceflively convey- 
ed tous, Who cid attribute the original acquifiion. of it to the firt 
‘aan Adam: for hein his primitive and incorrupt ftate, being ador- 
ned witha fulland perfe& Knowledge of all Beings, ir is probable, 
thac after his Fall, he recained a meafure of the fame Knowledge ; 
which, although being different from che former in perfection, yet 
by his induftry had much promoted ir, and fo having committed tt 
co. the further accomplifhment of his antediluvian Succeffors,to wit, 
Seth, Enos, Cainan, Malalecl, Jared, Enoch, Adethafalems.and Nee ; 
it-did accract {uch increafe and degree of perfeCtion from their expe- 
rience, that we have no great caufe to admire,whence the profound 
Learning of che poftdiluvian Fathers did arive tothems wno were 
either facred, as Abraham, Mofes,. Solomon, &c. of proohane, as 
the (Magicians atnong the Perfians, he Chaldeans of Babylon, 


Brachmansin India, the Prielts of Egypr, the Talmudifts and Cab- | 


balifts among the fews, the Dratdsamong the ancient Britains and 
Gauls, with whon many of the famous Poets, Homer, Hefiod, as 
alfo the feaven wife men of Greece Were coetaneous; afrer which, 
Pythagor as flourtthed, who lived much about the time of Nebachads 
nezzar, and fpread his DoGtine throughout Italy , whence it was 
{oon propagated through molt parts of the world, and yet is over all 
the Eaft-Indies.. 

IV. As there was anapt capacity required in thefe fovers of wif- 
dom to-receive the Difcipline of: their Mafters, fo there was alfo 
neceflary in them an indefatigable ftudy, to add to the Fiiventions 
of cheir Predeceffors, which to cherifh and excite, they propofed 
the greatelt pleafure and contentment of mind , thence undoubted- 
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ly refulting to themfelves (according to that trite Saying , Arduum 

nod pulchrum, That whichis lovely, is hard to be atcained unto’) 
which did abundantly fatishe their labours. This is verified by the 
Relation, which the Mathematicians give of Archimedes, who was 
fo much enamour’d with his Speculations,that at thofe trmes which 
moft did dedicate to the reft of their minds, and intermiffion from 


their Studies, he was moft bufied in his choughes ; infomuch, chat - 
when for his healrhs fake , anoynting his body with Oy! (whieh was 


an ordinary Prefervative in thofe dayes ) he ufed to make Geome- 
trical Figures with ic upon his Breaft, and other parts of his body, 
chat @he might avoid che depriving of his Soul from one moments 
happinefs, when hewas inevitably forcedcoconfult the fafery of 
his Body. At another-time fitting in a Bath, he‘obferved the water 
to be much {welled through his immerfion init, collected thence a 
way, whereby to find a proportion of Silver to Gold, when bothu- 
nitedin one Mafs. This Contemplation did profufe fucha joy in 
him, that he brake out into thefe words ( Ivveni, laveni, ) 1 have 
found, I have found: No tefs effe@ will ic produceinus, when 
finding that in our nebulous {tate of Ignorance,which we loftin our 
perfect {tare of Knowledge, by falling from our Integrity. This 
feemeth incredible, unlefs attempted by the ferious and diligent 


_ application of our minds to it. 


V. The Scales, whereby to weigh the worth of a thing, are fre- 
quetitly judged to be the Subject, wherein itis inherent, or the pof- 
feffors ofit, whofe worch found, is the production of the worth of 
the thing propofed. The aflent ofthis doth infer Philofophy to be 
che worthielt and moft tranfcendent of all: For Kings and Princes, 
whofe worth is not tobe parallel’dto any bur ro themfelves, have 
affected Philofophy, and preferred its worth above the elieem of all 
others. David and Solomon the greareft of Kings, extolled rhe 
Pleafure and Contentment flowing from their Conremplations , 
above them of Glory and Honour, and other fecular Pleafures, 
which they enjoyed in greater meafure, chan any before or fince. 
Prolomy Philadelphus King of Africa, having weighed Triumphs, or 
the Glories following Conquefts and Victories (which in their 
{plendor do overtop all other kinds of Glories, and are reputed a- 
mong the greateft of Conrentmenes and Joyes ) judged them to 


‘be more troublefom than pleafing : For he had obfervedthem to 
have been attendants in their higheft eminence to his lace Prede- 
B 2 ceflors © 


4. 
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Hence 0- 
vid, Inge- 
nuas didi- 
ciffe fideli- 
ter artes, 
Emollit wo- 
eS, NCC fin 


ceflors Alexander the Great, and Prolomy Lagas his Father, and 
that their Contrentments and Joyes (juppefed to flow thence) were 
fubject to a continual Eclipfe, through their immoderate afpiring to 
greater, andthrough every Alarum of an Enemy, and, through the 
daily News of their revolting Subjects (although but. lately van- 
quifhed) difcompofing their Spirits :- Wherefore he compofed him- 
felf toapeace, and-applied his mind to. the ftudy of Philofophy,, 
which did fo.much cultivate his underftanding, and pleafe his 


thoughts, thac he endeavoured to procure the helps of: men.moft 


Renowned far and near, by an univerfal Invication.. 


VI. A man naked-and unpolifhe doth morerefemblé aBrute,.. 


than himfelf :. What Propriecies are there in wild Beafts, bit'which 
you may find in ~et-Jdians? I mean, thofe. which are called 


eyopompa'rotsot Men-eacers: They flay and devour one another ; . 


the fhadow of each of chemis aterrour to theother ; nothing be- 


oD 


doth compel them unto... Nothing different from thefe fhould we 


be, were ic not, rhac Philofophy did rectifie and redinregrare our - 
Underftandings :. To this we owe ourright Reafoning, Moralicy, . 


and Knowledge of all Natural and Supernatural Beings ; .and wich- 


ait effe feros, Out that we are nothing elfe but Fgnorance and Barbarifm. 


A Divine will hardly reach to -Theologick Vertues, unlefs he be 
firt encowed with Morals: Neither 1s he like to compafs the 
Knowledge of God, unlefshe firftadmireth himin his Creatures, 
and natural beings. 


Civilians (:thofe who really merit-chatname.) grow expefe in » 


compofing Differences between others,by regulating Contentions 
arifing between theirown Soul and Body. 

A Phyfitian incurrerh a fufpition of being a Mountebank, or A- 
ftrologick. Impoftor, in cafe he:be not more than ordinarily verfed 
in Natural Philofophy, and queftionlefs willbe fruftrated in his 
Cures, unlefs he be exadtly skilfulin knowing the proportion. of 
Animal, Mineral, and: Vegetable Natures to the Nature of man, 
which is demonfiratively rreatedofin Natural Philofophy. Torhigs 
doth thegreat Hippocrates in his Book of Elegance, elegantly exhore 
his Auditors : Avi dat wsrdyese rev onginn Ss TAv MNZEIKHY, x) TAY LNZeIXIp 
asaiv spray, inreG pap giaioog®: , bove@-. Wherefore we ought ro 
apply Wifdom to the Arc of Phyfick, and the:Arc of Phyfick again 

Xe) 


Parr L 


certech ramenefsin chem, unlefs it be theprefence of a Male with . 
a Female, which the Inftin® of: Nature, and not their Reafon, © 


hae 
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toWifdom: for a Phyfitian, whois a Philofopher, is like unco 
God, 


C HAP. II. 
~ Of the Nature of Philofophy.. 


1s Whether Philofophy can be defined. 


2s Various Defimtioas of. Philofophy. How Plato did define it. The 
Definition of Damafcen. 


3.2 he Authors Defimtion of tt.. That. the Effeuce of God ts as fenpbly 


apprehended as the E {fence of his Creatures. . 
4. What tsimplyed by Knowledge... _ 
5 The Subjectum circa quod, er Obyett-of Philfophy. 
G. The Subjectum Inhefionis, or Subject wherein Philofophy vs iwhe- 


Véib.., 


Meo perfwade chemfelves, that Philofophy doth not admit:s 
V4 Definition, that requiring. an Unity in the Definitum , or 
thing Defined, which is not inheremr in the Nature of Philofoph : 
bucrather a Multiplicicy; wherefore it can only be defcribed. To ' 
che contrary, all Beings have an Unity: for (Eus @ unum conver- 
tuntar) a Being and One are identificared :. fo chat, whatever hath 
No unity, is no Being :. But they granting Philofophy to be a Being, 
cannot deny it an Unity : and ifit hathanunicy, it is definible. . 
A Being may be materially manifold, and yet formally one, and of « 
that nature is Philofophy. : 

Philofophy is a knowledge of Beings by their-Caufes, which is - 
the Adsdus confider andi, or Ratio formalts.of it,to wir,of Philofophy = - 
But thisisone.  Beings,-as theyare the Materia, ate many; ne- - 
verthelefs their univerfal Form in Philofophy is but one, which is 


_to be known by their Caufes, 


IT. The Definitions of Philofophy are vartoufly propounded by 
feveral Authors, who difzeree more.in terms and words, than in the 
thing it felf, Ochers again, who feeming to define the Effence ofa 
thing, rather defcribe ir by “its Properties and Effects: foneof — 
which ferving co illn(trace its Nature, I hall noe think amifs co pro-. 


duce, _. Among 


Chane, Philofophy in general, Parr I. 


* Take 


form in a 


large fenfe, 


as it doth 
imply an 
Effence or 
entire Be- 
ing. 


Among thefe, chat of Plato ismoftcriedup. rrooopla 62 wend 
gi Gave'rs, Philofophy is a Medication upon death. This Meditati- 
on upon death; is that which goechunder the notion of a Platowick 
Extafie, which is nothing elfe,but a qualification requifire in a Phi- 
lofopher, whereby he doth withdraw his thoughts from fingular and 
material things, applying them to univerfal and immacerial beings : 
or whereby he inclinech his Reafon to his Fancy, and diverteth his 
Mind from his fenfes: So that in chi$ Rapture, a Philofopher hach 
his eyes open, and feeth nor, and may be environed with Noyfe, 
and hear not. | | 

Another Definition the faid Divine Philofopher recommends, 
approaching fomwhat nearer to its Eflerice: Philofophy is a like- 
nefs to God, tn as much as ic is poflible for aman to be like to Gad. 
God is a Pattern to man in his a@ions’ according to the greiteft 
perfection of vertue, and in {peculation “ot Knowledge of all mattiral 
and fupernacural Beings, the habitual imitation of which is ché true 
Philofophy. , 


Damafcenin his Diale&t ,Chap.3. {tates this following Definition, 


Dirooogia, bY THXIN TUXVHP, x SkSILUN ComcHMar, H apyn TANS mIXIS , 
Philofophy is the Art of Arcs, and the Science of Sciences, and the 
beginning ofall Arts ;‘all which amounts to this: Philofophy isa 
comprehenfion of all Arts and Sciences. ' 

Il. Philofophy is the knowledge of all cognofcible Beings. By 
Knowledge, underftand a Habit of knowing a ching by irs Definiti- 
on or Effence, that is, by tes internal‘and external Caufes ; namely, 
Matter, Form, and Efficient. “By internal Caufe, Lintend a Prin- 
ciple through waich a Being ts confticured. Some betngs having 
onlya fingle internal Caufe, as God and Angels are conftitured by 
their Forms* without Matter, and forthat reafon are nominated 
Immaterial. Others are conftiruted through a double internal 


Principle, and from an effictent Caufe; as all Natural Beings. 


Some obtain a fingle internal Principle, and one efficient Catfe ; 
as Angels. God only confifteth of a fingle internal Principle, 
which is his Form, which is that which heis: Hence God declares 
himfelf, Jam who Iam. Here may be offered an Objection, That 
God cannot be known bythsfame Ratio Formals cognofcendi, as 
‘Naturals are, fince tharthefe'ate confidered in a diftinct manner in 
their Matter and Fors, the exiftence of which is incurrent into our 
Senfes: Wherefore the Effences of thefe we may perfectly ap- 
prehend, 
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rehend. On the other fide, God 1s not known co us, unlefs irdi- 
ttinGly, and by his Aceribures, not by his Effentials. My Anfwer 
to this, is, That our Knowlecge of God ts no lefs diftinct, evidenr, 
and fenfible (I rerm it fenfible, becaufe. according to the Dogmati- 
cal Inftitutions of Arifforle, the Roorand Evidence of our Know- 
ledge is, and flowech from our Senfes ) than of Naturals : and to 
fpeak truch, we neither underftand certainly the Eflence of God,nor 
of his Creatures, only their Pxiftences, and other Accidents and 
Modes; under which the Peripateticks imagine the Effentials of a 
Being to bedgpent : So thatonly the é7, and not the Jvé75 doth ap- 
pear untous. Whence my Inferenceis, that the Ratio Formals of 
knowing immaterial and material Beingsis thedame, whereby we 
know the Effences of bothin an equal manner. We doube no lefs 
of rhe Being of God, than of the Being of his Creatures ; becaufe 
as we knowthefe'ro have a Being and Effence by their fenfible ope- 
rations and effects (ForOmme quod eft, eff propter operationem-; All 
which™s, or hath a’being, ts or hath it for an Operation) fo weare 
alfo certain of che being and Effence of God. by his Operation and 
Erfeéts upon our Senfes. We know thar a material Subftance con- 
fitech of. Matcer, becaufe.we apprehend a trinal dimenfion of parts ; 
init, whichis an Accident concomitant to Matter, or rather Matter 
it felf. We are alfo fenfible of a Form inhering inrhat Matter 
through its Qualities and diftin@ moving. We gather from Expe- 
rience, that( Nihil fir a fe:pfo) no.material Effence receiveth a Be- - 
ing fromit felf; but from’an Efficient. Bywhich three Caufes a 
Natural Being is. generated, and from them derives its Definition. 
In fike manner do our Senfes declare to.us, chat God's Natures im - 
material: For we cannot perceive atrinal dimenGon of Parts in 
hint, only that he confittech of a pure, fingle and formia! Being, be- 


caufe we cannot but perceive his formal and {piritual Operations, . 


and Effects upon all macerial Bemgs. Wherefore. the Knowledge - 
of God proveth no-lefs evident to us, and in the famedegree and 
manner of Perfection , then of Elementary and Greated Sub-- 
ftances, 
IV. Knowledgein the forementioned Definition doth equally . 
imply a Practick and Theoretick Knowledge, the ground of which | 
Divifion 1s founded upon the Matter and not the Form of Philofo- 
phy: fo that according tothe fame {enfe, the underftanding is cal- 
led either Practick or Theoretick ; not formally, as if che Under- - 
ftanding . 
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ftanding were twofoldin man, but becaufe ic apprehendech an hie 
je& according to its double Reprefentation of being Practical or 


Theoretical. 


V. Subjeftum circa quod, ot Object of Philofophy, are all Be- 
ings comprehending real and objective Beings, Effences, and their 
Modes, which lacter are not {pecifically diftin& from rhe former ; 
but identificared, and confidered here -as real , notwich{tanding 
partaking of a Modal Diftin@tion ; wherefore it makes no Formal 
Diftinétion in this univerfal Knowledge. In the like manner are che 
( Phenomena) appearances in Aftronomy fuppofed and taken for 
real, and move the underftanding as diftinétly., as if chey were re- 
al Beings, {trictly fo termed, otherwife they could not be referred 


to a Science. 


VI. The Subjettans inhafionts, or Subjett where Philofophy is 
inherent, is the Underftanding. The Underftanding is either 
Divine, Angelical, Humane or Diabolical. In God Philofophy is 
Archetypick; in Angels and Men Ectypick; in Devils neither , 
they apprehending and difcerning all chings depravately and erro- 


neoufly. 


CHAP. IIL 
Of Philofophers. 


1. What aPhilofopher us. Four Properties neceffary 1 a Philofepher, 
That nothing us more hateful,and noy[om than a man but half Learned. 
2, The firft Univerfities. The Rife and Number of Seéts Sprung 


from thefe Univer fities. The Fame of Socrates. 
3. What Meanes Philofo 
pute and F anse. 


phers made ufe of te procure themfelves a Re- 


I, Philofopher , or a Wife man, isa great Arcift, and all- 

knowing: He is an Arcift, in that he can direct all his 
Actions to a good and trueend: and All-knowing, fince thereis 
nothing exiftent, but whichhe may know definitely. Wherefore 
ce@- is well derived from cagis, clear ; becaufe a Philofopher un- 


derftandeth all chings clearly, which condition makes up one 


of the 
three 
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three Proprieties of a Philofopher,which are; 1.To know all things. 
2. To have a capacity of teaching all whick he knoweth.3. To teach 
and divulge his Knowledge ltberally ( not for Loan, which is mer- 
eenety and not fuicing with che Dignity of a Philofopher) and 
freely. | 


Scwre tut nihil ef, niff te (cire hoc {ciat alter. 


Alas thy Knowledge is {earce worth a Pin, 
Tf thou keep fecret what thou haft within. 


Hence flow thefetrice Sryines, Libere Philofophandum. Amicus 
Socrates, Ansicus Plato, fed magis Amica Veritas. Non eft jurandum 
in verba Magiftri. We are to deliver Philofophy freely, chat is, wich 
a Socratick, Liberty, ot without adhering firictly co Authorities of 
Wife men, fince that all men are fubject co Errours, and the con- 
trary of many of their Affertions are found to be true, we have caufe 
enough to doubt of all,which they have commended to our Studies, 
and not to be tied, as if by Oath and Slavery, to believe our Mifters 


_ words in every Tittle: an Abvfe equal to Popery, enjoyning all 


meén, upon danger of their Soules perdition, nos to queftion the 
lealt Sillable of rhe DiGtates of their’ Priefts. Ic is no lefs Errour, 
to reject all which wife men have Publithed, cheir Works teftif ying 
their immenfe Parts and Abilities : So chat out fecureft courte is, 
to walk in the middle*Path, and clofe with the Body of Philofo- 
phers in this Saying, Socrates w ms goed Fried, Plato 2 mp good 
Friend, but the Truth ts my beft Friend. To which this doch affo al= 
lude, Plato 1 ancient, but the Truth is more ancient. To thefe three, 
Twilladdafourch; Philofophandum eff, [ed pancu. We are to prove 
our-felves Philofaphers in fhort, or infew words. This was one of the 
Famous Precepts of Enmius, whereby he reproved chofe difurbers 
of Learning, who through che abundance of cheir furil Arguments,- 
acty words, and tedious Probe tibs’s might have railed anger in So- 
crates himfelf, which difpofition to nugation: and pratling you cin- 
not mifs of in a man, who is but half Learned, who generally hath 
depravate Conceptions of moft things which he meets withak: Such 
are they, who ftrive co defend and propagate. moit abfurd and pfeu- 
dodox Tenents, many of which do fecrecly contain Atheifm: As 
Aflertions of the Pre-exiftence of Souls ; Multiplicity of worlds ; 
the Souls being extraduce, and infinice others, which neceffarily are 
| C Conco:ni- 
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Concomicants of thefe before-mentioned, In a word, Homine fe- 
mrdobto quid ixiquins? what is there more deteltable and hateful, 
~ than a man but half Learned ? Which Apothegm may be jultly 


transferred to a Phyfitian, (Medico femiperito quid mortahius? what 


is more mortal than a Phyfitian bur half expe.renced 2 

Il. The firft Schooles of Fame, or Univerfities, where Philofo- 
phy was publickly and orderly teached, were two: The /talan and 
JonickSchooles. The Jtalsan or rather the Calabrian School was moft 
renowned for Mathematicks, and Ethicks, where Pythagoras was 
Profeffor. In the Zoxtaz Schoo! Natural Philofophy and Attronomy 
were molt profefled by Anaximander,a Scholar of Thales. Tbe Stal: 
ax Univerfity encreafed in fame by breeding of Renowned Difci- 
ples: as Zeno, Democritus,E picurws, and others. Awaximimder’s 
School was no lefs advanced by the Succeffion of Socrates,the Prince 
of Philofophers, and as the Oracle of Pythias ftileshim, evdper 
ee neyTey Zoxpe wus oo¢oraT@-s Socrates of all men che wifeft. And 
to give him his due, he was the Ocean ofall Humane and Divine 
Learning, out of which {catered thefe four Sects: Of Academicks,. 
Cynicks, Peripateticks, and Storcks ; of whom may juftly be pronoun- 
ced, that whatever Truth they had retained in their Doctrine, ic 
was derived from Druine Socrates , whatever Falfhood they tanghe, 
was from their own Innovation, and depravare Judgment. The 
Academicks, fo called from their abode at the Academy or Univer- 
fity, next fucceeded the doleful lols of great Socrates , whereby they. 
were expofed tothe Innovations and erroneous Opinions of Plata, 
an elder Scholar of Socrates. Plato having finifhed his Courfe of 


Philofophy by an untimely Death, put alfo a Period to the Sect, — 


which his Doétrine had raifed and fomented, and moved many to 
withdraw fromthe Univerfity , giving their minds to wandring , 
and divulging rheir Opinions or Dogmatical Dictates in their Tra- 
vels: Among which Ariftotle was mofttaken notice of, whofe Scho- 
lars, to wit, which he had begorin his wandring, were thence 
called Perspateticks, Of Wanderers, which name his Scholars {till 
retained, although moft of them received their Learning from him 
after his fetelement in Lyceam,a School not far diftant ftom Athens, 
of according to other, in Athens: The Scholars of grearelt. Note 
bred in Lyceum, were Theophraftvs, who fucceeded Ariftotle, and 
Pyrrhon, the firft Author of the Scepticks. The (ymcks were fo cal- 
led from their Matter Cynofarges; whofe Scholars. were Dyogenes the 
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Cynick, and Zeno ; whofe Difciples afterwards were called Stoicks; 
his Doctrine was for the moft parc Moral. To thefe may be ad- 
ded two Sects more, which thefe lace years have produced , to wit, 
the Parace}ians and Cartefians.. The Bombaftin Sect derived their 
Namefrom their Matter, Phil. Aur. Theopbraft.Paracel{us,Bombaft, 
born at Bohexheim, an obfcure placein Germany, whole Doctrine 
treated moft of Natural Philofophy, innovated by Principles drawn 
from the Fire ; hence he and his Followers are called (Philofophe per 
Ignem) Philofophers through the Fire. 2. The Rotarians,or Car- 
 tefians ,a SeCtof the laceft ftanding, reaped their Difcipline from 
Ren. Des Cartes, a Frenchman, whole Study was moft Mathematical 
and Phyfical, or rather a Mixture of a Pythagorean and Democritean 
Philofophy. | : 

IH. The principal Means which each of thefe Grandees made ufe 
of to procure a Repute and Fame co themfelves, were, 
Invedtions 4gaintt their Mafters Diétates, and phantaftical Propo - 
fals of their own, dafht over with a multitude of apparent Rea- ~ 
fons, and probable Arguments, Wherein they did not only thew 
their Ingraticude and vain Ambition, but their Difhonelty to the 
world, by commending Falfehoods under the fhape of apparent 
Truths, harneffed by their fubtil Fallactes. 
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CHAP. IV.. | 
Of che Diftribution of Philofophy in Parts.. 


1. Lnwhat manner Philofophy contains its (abjetted Parts. 

2. How Objects move the Underftanding by- their firft and immediate 
Reprefentatton. 

3. Lhat the Supreme and Immediae Divifion of Philofophy ws in Pra- 
Etick and T heoretick Knowledge. 


4. An Objettion againft the Subdivifion of Pratlick, anaT, heoretick- 


K nowledge. 
5. How Knowledge ts (ubdivided. 
6. That the hi ubdruifion Us adequate toall its J nferiour Parts. 


7. Why Prattich and T heoretich, Philofophy are not treated of {eparate~ 


ly 5 as thew Inferior Parts are. 


8, That the- Common Quadripartion of Philolophy ts too fritt. 


I. WJ Hilofophy hath been defined ,:and confidered as a totum wni- 
verfalifimum, comprehending all Sciences; and Arts, as 
a ( magis vel potius maxime univerfale ) mote univerfal, or father a 


molt univerfal, containeth (mines aniverfalia.) lefs univerfals: or. 


alfo, as in the manner of an (totum Jntegrale) entire integral Being, 
a Countrey confilteth of Cities, and Cities of Streets, and Streets 


of fingular Houfes, fois the entire Body of Philofophy conflituted=.- 


by its contained Parts, 
Il. The diltinet Motion or Habit of an Objet (ub ratione univer- 
fali formali, to the Underltanding fpecifieth the kinds of Know- 


. ledges, an Objeét moves the Underftanding (ut primum movens ) 


through its firft Motion in a twofold refpee : I, Asitis good 
2. Asitis pleafanc and admirable. As itis good, it excites a-de- 
fire and appetite to it in the Intellect : For che underftanding con- 
ceiving an Object to be good, in that it judgeth the Objeéts Con- 
venience, and futablenefs to it felf, and is naturally carried forth to 
that Object, by which natural motion wrought firft upon the ani- 
malSpirits in the Phanfie, itmoves the other Spirits lodging in 
Nerves throughout the Body, by drawing of them to that Object 
Which it draweth it felfunto ; Towhich Attraction che other Spi- 
Tits are naturally obedient, becaufé they are a continuous Body, or 
joyned 
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joyned in continuity, and in the ftrongeft coherence unto the firlt 
moviie-Spirits of che Phanfie; buc of this more largely in its pro- 
per place. This motion of the -Mind upon the Phanfie, ts called 
the Will. _ gts : 

As isis pleafant and admirable, ic moves the Underftanding to 


its perfcruration and Contemplation, ina doublemanner. 1.Ina 


lefs univerfal, more-concrere, and material manner, in which Re- 
prefencation itconftitutes Phyficks, or Natural Philofophy. 2.Ina 
more univerfal, abftracted, and immaterial manner, which fpecif- 
eth Metaphyficks. pe 

II]. Whence we may gather the fupreme and unmediate divifi- 
on of Knowledge, as itis moftuniverfal, and is Pailofophy tr felf, 
to be either Praétick or Theoretick; becaufe PraGick and Theore- 
uick are the firft and immediate Habits or Refpedts of Obje&s, 


' whereby they move the underftanding.. Practick Knowledgeis, 


whereby the underftanding is determined to’Praétife. Practife: 
(seas). denoteth the produétion either of a fluent or permanent 
work: The production of a fluent work is called by che general 
name of Practife:. .The production of apermanent work @ézes,. 
arthemaking of a'work. ee 

Theoretick Knowledge is, whereby the underftanding is only 
moved to Contremplation,. and is not-determined to Practife. 

IV. Again(t. chis partition of Knowledge may be Objected; 
that Pra€tife is nor the Object of the underftanding, but of the will, 
which by all Peripateticks is affirmed to be materially diltiné&t from 
the Underitanding : Woerefore Knowledge being the Object of 
the underftanding, isonlyfpeculative, andin no wife praGtick. I 
eranethe Premifes, but’teny the Syllogifm, there being a Fallacia 
confequentia hidden init, ot particularly chere is more contained in 
the Conclafion, chen was inthe Premifes. Wherefore Iyudge ic 
firange, thae. they fhould really divide che Will from the uner- 
{tanding or Mind, which.of its own natureis formally indivifible : 
So that the forementioned Objection doth nor conclude any thing 
againftmy Affertion, finceit infers not the will and underftanding 
to be diftinguifhed formally, but to: differ only in matter, from 
which our divifion is pre{cinded. | 

V. Practick Knowledge is divided in Logick, Moral Philofo- 
phy, and che: Arc of Nature, whereby fhe is helpedjand may other- 
wile be called the Arc of Phyfick in a large fence; Thefe tripartited 
Parts 
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Parcs being lefs univerfal, and lefs mediate, are drawn from a tri- 
ple end or effect of Philofophy, decermined by a triple Object, 
1. TheSoul. 2. TheBody. 3. The Manners. The end of Phi. 
lofophy upon the Soul is to help itinits Defect, confifting in its 
fub jection to Errours, which conftitutes Logick. The effect of Phi- 
lofophy upon the Body isto relieve its Defeéts, confifting in na- 
kednefs, want of Conveniences, and fubjection to Difeafes.To this 
the Arc of Phyfick prefcribes Remedies and Helps. 3. The Effed 
of Philofophy upon the Manners ( which are actions produced by 


Soul and Body joyned inunity) isto regulace them in cheir Extra. 
vigancies and Depravations, which fpecifieth Moral Philofophy : ° 


Nore thit Logick and Moral Philofophy are here caken in their lar- 
geft fignification. © sage 

Thedretick Knowledge is divided according to the univerfal for. 
mality (mean Formaltty in refpect co one anorher of che fubdivi- 
ded Members, and not to Philofophy it felf, to which thefe are only 
material Subdivifions ) of the {peculative Object; which is threefold. 
1. A Material Obje&t inherent in material Effences, which limits 
ic to Natural Philofophy. 2. An Immaterial Object depending 
from immaterial Beings, which decermines ir to Pneumatology. 
3. An Object communicable to both, or abftracted from each, 
which is a Being in general as itis communicable to material and 
immaterial Objects, which confticutes the Subje& of Metaphy- 
ficks. 

VI. All infertour and lefs univerfal Knowledges muft be com- 
prehended in fome one of the divided Members of Philofophy, o- 
therwife it would bean erroneous Diftribution : wherefore fome of 
the Liberal Arcs, as Arithwsetick , Grammar, Rhetorick, are redu- 
cedto the Arcof Logick , asitis taken in alarge fenfe, implying a 
Habit of guiding Reafon being defective in its Judgment, and in 
Elocution or Uccerance. The Arts of CMa fick , Geometry, Aftrolo- 
gy are comprehended in the Art of Nature, as alfothe Arc of Phy- 
fick , {irictly fo called, and the fervile Arts, as the Art of Hy/- 
bandry, of Weaving, Of Warring, 8cc.Likewife are Oeconomicks and Po- 
risa teferred to Moral Philofophy ; 4/troxomy to Natural Philo- 
fopny. 


VII. The moft univerfal parts of Philofophy, namely Theore- 


tickand Practick, are treated of inclufively, as far as their Inferior 
Parts docontain them: So char thereby Authors fave che labour 
| of 
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of difcourfing of them feparately, and of repeating thefame Mat- 
tersin vain. Neverchelefs was that Partition neceffary, becaufe 
through it Philofophy is contracted coirs lefs univerfal Parts. 

VILE. The common quadripartited diftribution of Philofophy is 
too ftrict, the fubjected Members exceeding its excention; for ex- 
ample, to What parc of Philofophy will you reduce rhe Art of Medi- 
cine? poflibly you may refer icto Natural Philofophy, which may 
not be, becaute the one is praétick, and the other fpeculative. The 
like Queftion may be demanded concerning all the Servile and Li- 
beral Arts: Wherefore it was requifite to add the Art of Nature to 
the practick Knowledges. _Pneumarology hath been abufivel y-treat- 
ed of in Metaphyficks, becaufe its Object namely, Spirits, is more 
contracted, then a Being in general ; If you anfwer,thacitis a part 
dividing a Being in general, and therefore irought to be reduced 
toits whole; chen by vertue of that Argument, Natural Philofo- 
phy ought co bereferred tothe fame Science, beciufe tharis the. 
ocher oppolite dividing part ; for a Being in Metaphyficks is treated 
of, as itis abfiracted from a Material and Immarerial Subftance, 


CHAP. V. 


1, What Method is reguifite in the Ordering of the particular Treaties 
“of the feveral Parts of Philofophy. 
2.. What Order ts obferved in the Placing of the Geveral:Parts of Philo- 
Sophy. ae : | 


I: Shi Method requifice in the Ordering ofthe particular Trea- 
tiles of thefeveral Parcs of Philofophy is nor indifferent ,. 
moft preferring a Syuthetick in Theoretick, and an Aialytick Me- 
thod in Practick Knowledges, all excluding an Arbitrary Method in- 
matters neceflary, and fuch are Philofophick 
H. The Order obferved in the placing of the General Parts of: 
Philofophy, is drawn from their Dignity, or primality of Exiftence, 
If from their Dignity, Pneumarology is che firlt, becaufe of irs molt. 
excellent Object. The next Adzraphyficks, becaule of its moft oe- 
neral Object. Moral Philofophy is che firft, in refpect of rime, 
becaufe our Willis the firft Faculry we exercife next after our Pra- 


duct 10n; 
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cu@tion, whofe firft actis, to incline a Child to fuck, which being 
fubjeét to be immoderatein ir, is learned by ufe and direGtion of 
irs Nurfe, to be becrer regulated inits appetite, and roknow the 
Rule of Temperance; Hence ic ts an univerfal fayine, Difeiplina 
facrunt prius in ufz quam in arte, Difciplines were in ufe before they 
werein-art. The Will being the firlt, which required the help of 
Prudence, and Moral Philofophy, was the only caufe which moved 
Socrates to teach Morals firft, and not becaufe the Science of P/y- 
ficks were, or feemed to be obfcure, and hard to be known: for even 
in chem he was more skilful and learned than any ever was among 
che Heathens. ‘The firftin Nature andrefpect to Knowledge, is 
Metaphyficks, comprehending all the others in it felf. The firtt 
quoad nos,is Logick, which doth difpofe our underftanding for the 
Difcipline of the other parts. 

Each of thefe Parcs obtain a diftin&t confiderarion. Metaphy licks 


are confidered as abftracted, and Immatertal, thacis, moft remote ~ 


from Singulars ; not properly immaterial, as aSpirit, but as inhe- 
rent in its lefs univerfals, and by concra€tion may be mtaterial. Phy- 


ficks are confidered asa lefs' univerfal , and neareft co Singulars , 


which by their common habit and Reprefentation, exhibic a com- 
mon unity, which conftitutes a fefs univerfal s wherefore whatever 
cannot be proved by experience, that is, by our Senfes,to be exift- 
entin Singulars, makes an Opinion, of Errour in the univerfals : 
So that the proof of Puewmatology, as well as of Natural Philofophy, 
depends from our Senfes, and experience in Sinoulars. Wherefore 
every Philofopher ought to make probation of all Affertions, in 
whatever part of Philofophy it be, by Arguments drawn either 
mediately or immediarely from Singulars,and efpecially in Natural 
Philofophy ; which way of Arguing produceth a Certainty and E- 
vidence or Demontftration. 
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_ The Second Book. 


: CHAP. I. 
Of the Nature of Metaphyficks. 


1. Of the Etymology and Synonima's of Metaphyficks. 

2. The Authors Definition of Afetaphyficks. That a Being is nnive- 
calto an objetlive and a real Being. . 

3. Thetrue formal and adequate Objett of Metaphy ficks. | 

4. Wherein Metaphyficks differs from Philofophy: 


BRIBES T will be needlefs to propound any thing further con-, 
b\| (R& cerning the antiquity,worth,and pleafute of the ftucy 
v2 of Metaphy/icks,Gnce you may juftly apply the general 
“oxg fruits and ends of Philofophy to it in particular, 
i wherefore I proceed to what is more requifite. 
1, Metaphy/icks was {0 called from its Etymology out of vert above, 
and @U' atx, Phy ficks,which in compofition imply as much as a know- 


iS et 


_ ledge above Phyficks, and from its tranfcendence it appropriates to 


it felf che moft cranfcendent namé of the wholé, namely, Wifdom, 
or a univerfal Knowledge, which it retains, alchough improperly ; 
becaufe it is next compared in univerfality to Philofophy.. Ic is cal- 
led alfo the firft Philofophy, from its heareft approximation to Phi- 
| Do lofophy, 
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*» By really. 
wunderftand. 
effe ively 

& properly, 


lofophy,ies mot proyer Denomination is Oxtelagy , or a Difcourle 


of a Being. 


Merarhyficks isa Knowledge of a moft univerfal Being. Know- 


ledge im orts the unfolding ofa ching by its Caufes, Effects, Pro- 


prieties and Affeétions. . By amoftuniverfal Being underftand, a: 


Being ab{tracted from more univerfal, and medtarely from lefs uni- 
verfal, material and immaterial Betngs, prefcinded from real ({tri @- 


~ ly fo te:med).and objective Beings, or from real and modal Beings, 


to all which 4 Being in general is. a Genses univocnm: For were they 


not univocal Parcs of a Beingin general, they could not be treated: 
of (per fe)in this Science, but per accidens, which is erroneous, Bue: 


fuppofe I granred that modal or objective Beings had their places 


here per accidens, to what Science are they then referred per fe? For- 


as they are cognofcible, they come under the Notion of Philofo- 


phy, and have a diftinét Uniry and Effence, which muft be confider-.. 


ed per fe in fome part or ocher of Philofophy. : 
Since then they cannot be reduced per fe to any Form elfe,. their. 
proper place mult be here. I prove that a Betng in general, as it is 


the Subject of CMetaphy ficks, 18 a Genus nu:vocums tO an (ens rationts) 


Odjective Being, anda (Exs Reale) real Being. All Beings are ca- 
pable of being the Subject of Philofophy, fo far as they are cog. 


“nofcibleonly; noras they are real Effences,but.as they really move: 


the underitancing to their knowledge: This 18 evidence hence,_ 
(Ouicguid recipitur, recipitur per modum recipients,) becaufe know- 
ledge in the underttanding arifeth from the knowledge inthe fenfess. 
and the fenfes know objects by their diflinét moving ofthefenfo- 
ries;the underftanding by being moved by the fenfortes; wherefore 
the underftanding, which is che Subject of Philofophy, knoweth no 
things furcher, chan ic is meved by che internal and exrernal fenfes,. 

A. Genus nnivecumis, which is equally conftituted by its Species ; 
that is, atthe fame time, andin an equal manner.. Univocal Spe- 
cies are, which conftitute a Gewas equally. This premifed, I frame 
my Argument chus ;. | 

An objective Being, and areal Being do equally conftitute an 
univerfal cognofcible Being. Ergo, they are univocal Parts. I con- 
firm the Antecedenr.. An Objective Being doth as * really move 
the underftanding, as a Real Being :- Ergo, they are.equally cogno-. 
fcible Beings : So than an Objective Being is neither more or felsa 
cognofcible. being, than a Real being., and as to che.underftand- 
ing, 
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ing, they are formally one, differing only materially. If two diffe. 
rent Effences were reduced to one Science, to wit, one per fe, the 


* _ other per accidens, they would conftitute aformal difference in a 


Science, and caufe a duplicity in ic, which fhould be but one, 

I{L. The Object of this Science is a Being, as it hath a cognofcible 
Effence; fo chat whatever hath no cognofcible being, is excluded 
without itsdenomination: Wherefore a wow ews reale (exculing che 
Improptiety of fpeech) or chat, which hath no real being or exift- 
ence, may be cognofcible,provided it hath buc an objective being *. 
But for a(non ens objeftivum)a being,thac hath no objedtive exiltence, 
that hath no being, and is impoflible, neither canitany wile be 
pofitively confidered. | 7 

IV. A Being here is conceived, asit is a moft univerfal being, 
and ab{tracted from its more and lefs univerfals ; herein ic differeth 
from Philofophy, the formal Object of which is caken for abeing 
as itis a moft more and lefs univerfal being , prefcinded from Pra- 
Etical and Theoretick beings, and treating of them in their moft, 
more, and lefs univerfalities: whereas a being in (Metaphyficks, is 


~ alfo a moftuniverfal being, abftracted from more and lefs univer- 


fals, but treating of it only, as itis moft univerfal. 


CHAP. II. 
Of Precifion. 


1, What Precifion ts. 

2. Dhat areal Precifion ws not properly a Precifron. 

3. That Precifion conftuntes a Pofitive and Negative. 

4. The Difference of Precifion. That all Precifions are formal. 


I. J) Recifion is an operation of the mind,whereby in diftinguifh- 
ing the Parts ofa being from one another, we do apprehend ' 

them, which ‘really cannot exift afunder, as exifting feparately in 
our minds, in fuch amanner , asif chey were really exiftent out of 
our underftandings : For example,afingular Blacknefs in ane 4 thi-: 
opian, althoughit cannor exilt really out of that Ethiopian, yet we 
mayconceive thac blacknefs by it felf in our minds,and the eA rhio- 
D 2 pears 
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pian by himfelf, as if chey were really and feparacely exiftenc. 

Il. Henceit followes, that properly there iS no rea! Precifion 
ot Abfiraction, as Auchors generally haveimgined; for chat which, 
wasreaily diftinét from another, is fo(according to their Doctrine). 
without the operation of the underftanding, and therefore itis no 


malis intelligerd: ) to the underftanding,bur to the ching under{tood,, 
or matrer intelligible. Wherefore objective and modal beings are 
made equal objects to real beings by the forementioned precifion,, 
and move the underftanding as properly as real beings. 


ens: wherefore the Negative, which isconcomitant to, all precili-. 


bving hath but one unity, and{pying a being, we jucge, that thac 
being hath unity, and therefore is noc a won ens. The difference ari- 
fing be:ween two real beings or effences is fimpliciter called a diftin- 
tion: thé difference berween a rea! being, 1nd irs Moce,or Habit, 


formil. Icallicformal, becaufe we giveit adiftinét Definition, 
which-is the Form of a being: asinan 4thiopian, we precind his- 
biacknefs from his Humanicy,and define tt a colour,which doth con- 
centrate our fight ; his Humaniry to bea-rational living fubftance. 
Which beings are formally diftinet from one another, becaufe they 
have diftin&t Definitions.: | 

IV. A Formal precifion is either really modal or objectively 
moca!. Areal modal precifion is whereby an accident is precinded 
from a real Effence. An objective modal precifion 1s, whereby an 
accident is abftragted from an objective being ; an objective being 

i is that, which doth nor exift really, butin the mind only, although 
ir is grounded upon a real being. 

That,which is called a formal precifion of beings inthe under- 
flanding, is cermed areal diflinétion in real beings, which are not 
diftineuiflic from one another without che operation of the under- 
ftanding, for it is our underftanding perfivades us that theyare di- 
ftinguifhe really from one another. 


CHAP. 


precifion ; becaufe a precifion isan operation of the mind, Where. ; 
obferve, chit this precition fuperaddech nothing tothe ( Ratio for= 


III. A Precifion conftitutes a Pofitive anda Negative: Apofi-.. 
tive unity, anda negative diftinét‘on. That fame unity is nota nos - 


ons, is not underftood by us, only we judge by experience, that one. 


or Reprefentation, is aformal precifion: So that all precifions are. 
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CHAP. III 


The Manner of Prepon 


1.1 How a more univerfal Being 1s precinded froms its lefs unkverfal Be- 
iNgS. 3 

2. How an univer{al Being is equally abltratted froman (ens Rationis)-, 
Objective Being, and (ens reale) areal Being. 

3.. How a common Concept is precinded from aSubftance and Acci-' 
Aent. | ps 


. Being inits greateruniverfality is precinded from beings in: 
EX theiclefs univerfaliry ; when we conceive a common tepre- - 
fenration to cwo-or more lefs-univerfalities,& apprehend chem uni- - 
ced in that commonnefs, and diftinét from each lefs univerfal,from 
whichit was abftracted ; for example, antmmaterial and material 
Being have each an Effence: inchat, they have:each an-effence,they 
ate like toanother, and confticurea commonnefs, this common- 
nets abftraéted from each,and diftinguifhtfrom their materiality and 
d nmaterialicy is che formal precifion of a being in its greater uni- - 
Werial ey) t 2 44 i ‘ 

The {ame Rule isalfo held in abffraGing a common Cencepe 
from an (ens rationis ) objective being, and a real being ; each of « 
them having acommonnefs in their effence, which is, in chac chey 
move the underftanding, alchough one exiftech really.withourt the 
underftanding, the other only in the aétiveunderfiancing: the ab- - 
(traéting of this. commonnefs fromthe objectivenefs, and realiry 
confticuces a precinded unity of an ens rationis, and an ens reale. 

Inthe like manner. is acommon ‘concept precinded from an ac- 
cidencand fubftance, each of thefe having a commonnels of mo- 
ving the underftanding, which abftrated from-their realities, pre- 
eindes 2more.univerfal unity from each.. Note.cthat. the Doctrine 
of precifion doth not properly belong.to this place; which notwith- 
ftanding I chought good to inferc, for to explain the {pecification of 
the Subje& of ALeraphyficks ;. namely, how a being in its greacer 
univerfalicy.is abftraéted from its leffer univerfalities:: how itis 
univocal roan objective and real being ; co. a fubftantial ae wo 
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dental being ; toa material and immaterial Effences and fum- 


_ marly, how thac a being precinded in the forementioned manners, — 


‘and univocal to every one of chem beings, is {pecified to the Subject 
“of chis Science. 


CHAP. IY. 
Ofthe Definition of a Being. 


1. What the proper name of the Nature of a Being ts. The improbati- 
on of feveral Definitions of a Being. 

2, Objettions againft the common Definition of a Being received by 
most late Philofophers. 


3. That there 1s no common Concept to a poffible real Being and an ally- 
al real Being. 

4. That there is an unvecal C oucept to all immaterial and material, 
Objeétive and Real, Subftantial and Accidental Beings. 

5+ The Authors Definition of a Being. That onr Knowledge ts com- 
paratively as perfett as Adams was. 


He Quiddity of a Being in general goeth more by the name 

of the Concepe of a Being, that is, asic is a conceived being, or 
as it isan Object of our Knowledge, than the Nature and Formali- 
tyofa being; and that jultly and properly, becaufe a being is a be- 
Ing (as to us) only from being conceived by us, thatis, from its 
cognofcibility. Asthe common name impofed upon the Quiddity 
of a Being is very proper, no lefs improper are the common Defini- 
tions of it, as chey are rendred by moft Ariftotelian Commentators : 
Whereof fome propofed this Definition: A Being 1s that, which is 


notnothing; or (according toothers) whichis no Chimera. The . 


firft is not fo much asa Defeription, which is coonofcible, bur no- 
thing is not cognofcible per fe, but per aliud, towit, bya being; if 
fo, thena being is apprehended by a no- Being, anda ho beine bya 
being,which runs ina blind circle, like a Horfe goes roundin a Mill. 
The latter Definition is a Defcription of a Reaf Being, andis nor 
freed from all Obje@tions: 1.Itis defcribed by a Negative. 2. Alf 
that, which isno-Chinsera, is not 4 teal being : fora Hircocerons is 
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‘tion then ? 2. Effenceis nearer to a being than Exiftence 5. 
fore illegally.defined. 3. That which hath an aptitude to €xift, is 


ane 
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no Chimera. But poflibly by Chimera 1s meant an ens ratioms, in 3 
larger fenfe ; which although granted, yet thereare beings, which 
are neicher ftri¢tly an objective being, neitherin the fame extent 
a real being ; fuch-are all modal beings,which are diftinguifhe from 
areal being, as parts from their whole. 13 
II. This Definition is more generally received by moft larrer 
Philofophers. A Being is, which hath an aptitude toexift; orto 
which exiltence is poffible.. This Definition is alfo involved in 
{cruples and repugnances : for here a poflible being is only defcri- 
bed, and not an actual being ; wherefore iris nota general Defini- 
tion of abeing.. Others, cto clear that O>jection, ptopofed the. 
fame Definition with a Tayleroie.. A Being is, which hath anap- 
ti:ude to exift, or is that, which doth exit. . This is a plain divifion 
of a being exiftent, and poffible to exift ; Where halts the ae 
here-. 


no real being,- becaufe it hath no real Effence, nor cognofcibilicy 
from without. 4. It is: too ftrict:-for ic doth not‘comprehend an 


_objective being ; wherefore we have occafion enough to doubtof 


the whole difpute of Smiglecias De ente rations, fince that he pro- 
ceeds upon a Definition falfly fuppofed, and defined by exiftence,. 
which is only mode of a Being. ) 

_ Til. There is no common concept toa poffible real being, and an- 
aGtual real being 3. becaufe the oneis a Negative, the other a Potts. 
tive, which being contrary , cannot con{titute an unity, which is 
an effect of fimilttude,-or commonnefs of Concept. A poflible: 
being isa Negative; becaufe ir ischar, which is noreal beng in a 
{trict fenfé: Por real ima largefenfe, is taken, for whatever doth. 
move the Underftanding. Neither can I apprehend, how:a poflidle 
being may be-called real, according to the-ordinary acception ;.- 
whichimports real co :be that which: doth exift without the under—- 
ftanding; wherefore that which doth not exitt, buc only can exift,.. 
is not real. And this is paftmending, notwithftanding. the enlar- 
ging of itthus.. Real is that, whichis, or can extft without che Un-- 
detftinding. To definetwoformal Natures in one Definition, is. 
abfurd. For that which is, is ome Formalicy, thac which is not,but: 
fuppofed to! bein the Divine Idea, is: another Formality.. That 
thefe two are Contraries, is evident: becaufe thar,whichis,we may’. 
perceive by our fenfes, chat,whichis not, buc canbe, or is inthe: 
Diviner 
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Divine Idea; we can neither perceive by our fenfes, orunderftand- 
ing.  Laftly, Poffibilicy relates to Exiftence , and therefore (if 
granted )ic would be but an.acctdental Definition ,or rather aDivifion. 
-]V.. Thatithere is'a common:and univocal Conceptof God, and 
his cteacures, of accidents and fubltances,of objective and real being 
Cex parte Aétws)in the underftanding ,ts fufhciently proved,by fuppo- 
fing certainly, that God is as fenfibly known by us, as his Creacures 
are, and confequently thé Concept in che. underlftanding may be uni- 
vocal ; chat Accidents and Subftances differ modally: And, chacan 
Objective Being ts as much a being to us, as a real being ; al! which 
hathbeen demonftratively proved in the precedent -Chapters. Be- 
fides, che manner of Precifion, whichis the ground of an univocal 
Concepr,I have fo plainly and briefly fec down in the wo Charters 
of Precifion, thac you have thencean eafie entrance, to go through 
all che-difficulries of CMeraphyficks (which arife from an omiffion of 
an exact Explication of Precifion ). and to underftand with more 
eafe the fubrilities of Swares, Arriaga and Oviedo, than they: can 
underftand themfelves, and diffolve all Objections againtt the uni- 
vocal Concept of the forementioned beings. | 
-V. A Being is that, which hath an Effence; not that which 
cin have an Effence ; for ithath none. To have an Effence, is to be 
exiftent; to be exiftent, 18 to have an Effence, which Reciprocation 


is nocchefame,that hapneth to Synowsma’s, but to'a Formalicy, and 


ics propriety ; fo that exiftence isnot really diftinct from Efience, 
bur only modally. An Effence is that, whereby a being is cognof- 
cible co be that, which it is. Where obferve, thatas to us, cognof- 
cibilicy is neceflary and formal to a being ; for a being, as tous, is 
no being, unlefs ic be cognofcible. Notwithftanding this relative 
Effence, we do grant an abfolute or fundamental Nature, whereon 
this relarive Etlence of a being is grounded. 

Thac-which: man never perceived by his fenfes, or like toany 
thing, «which hath been perceived by him, is no being, neicher ob- 
jective or reali» This I prove ; whatever we can fay ts real, can be 
perceived by our fenfes (or otherwife, how could we fay it were re- 
al; for faying proceeds from our Knowledge, and our Knowledge 
from our Senfes:) and whatever is perceived by our fenfes, is real, 

that is, iséxiftenc' from withouc.. Ergo, There is no real'thing, bur 
itis perceptible by ourSenfes, mediately orimmediarely, and con- 


thar 


fequently as tous, is real from its. cognofeibility. "You may object, ~ 
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_that there are many Beings exiftent, which an individual man cane 
not perceive : Erge, by that they fhould not be real. I anfwer, 
That A4an is taken here in theuniverfal , for che plurality of men, 
and therefore I added, dy owr Senfes ; fo chat whatever man inge- 
neral isnot capable of knowing, it is axeness; for otherwife, if 
any thing fhould be faid to be réal, and no mian could perceive it, 
or did ever perceive ic, we fhould fay a moft palpable untruth,which 
another would reply unto, thac ic was no being : becaufeno man -- 
ever faw. any fuch ching, or did ever hear of ir. 2. According tothe © 
Suppofition of the ObjeCtor,the macerial beings,which we may ima- 
gine to be exiftent withour thetenthor eleventh Orb, are real ; 
which all confefs to be imaginary, and therefore notreal. Icis cer- 
tain, that whatever is cognofcible to man, isabeing; but wherher 
a being may not be fomthing beyond what 1s cognofcible,is a doubt. 
2. The Subjeftum in quo of cognofcibility (viz. Man) is differing 
from himfelf now to what he was before his Fall, and therefore he 
apprehending abeing then further and beyond what man doth ap- 
prehend it now,feems coalter che formality of a being which fhould 
be inalcerable: Yea, let us go on and queftion, whether Angels do 
not know a thing beyond what may be perceptible to man ? If 
they do, chen beyond all Opinion, Cognofcibilicy in man is not the 
Formality of abeing. To Anfwer co all thefe, we mutt tare, thac 
a being isthat, for which ic isknownto be: For itis impoflible ro 
imagine, that a being fhould be any thing elfe, 2s toa Rational 
Creature, but what it may be apprehended by him to be ; f{uppofing 
aman co know cerrainly whaca Colour, Smell or any ching elfe is 
in it felf, chat ching, as to, or in chat man, can be nothing but wine 
he knowesitto be: orasking aman , what fuch a ching is, he will 

. anfwer you, itis fuch athing,that is,he apprehends it fo to be. Again, 
Suppofean Angel told you, fucha rhingis fuch; thisisno other- 
wife, chan chac he knows it to be fuch orfuch. I might almoft ftare 
the fame Cafe of God, but fearing I fhould offend, I racher omit ir. 
Suppofinethen chacthar, which 1s cognofcible to man, is a being, 

I do affirm,thac an infinite being, as far as itis cognofcible to man,is 

a Being, and is perceived by him to bea Being; but Anes be- 

ing is not rerminated in mans Knowledge, he cannot out of confe- 

quence but think and believe, thac that being isindererminate, or 
at leaft is more than he knows or is capable of knowing, fo that this 
isa very palpable ground to man, to induce himto believe (for 

. know 


. wet : - ; ; — 
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know it he cannot, fince it is beyond his Knowledge, and thetefore 
. mutt believeic, whichis an aflent beyond Knowledge) that God 
is abeing, becaufe he knows him co bea being, and that heas infi- 


thoug 


former, but no-part of thelaccer, and therefore we conclude the one 


nothing beyond what we knowic not robes Finite’ chings, as far 
as they are cognofcible, are nothing beyond what they are cognofci- 
ble, andalchough one man may errein his Knowledge, yer the uni- 
verfaliry of men, itis probable, do nor, efpecially in immediately 


affirm, thac man in his prefenc {tate, cannotdifcern the Eflence and 
Modes of a being fo clearly at once,fo {wiftly,fo certainly and fo ea- 


trary Habic, fince befallen co.man; neverthelefs his Principle of. 
Knowledge is the fame, and may through it perceive; and know the 


Errour, Difficulty, by length of time, Study'and Experience. W here-. 


fore if Adam knew all things as they were.(as doubrlefs he did) and 

that cognofcibility of beings in him, were their formality, asto 
him, cerrainly the fame cognofcibiliry muft be their formality as.to: 
us. I could render this point much clearer,but this may fuffice to'an 

attentive mind, and therefore fhall {pend no more Time or Paper! 
about ir, deferring it until fuch time, which I may happily. employ 

for the anfwering of fuch Objeétions, chat probably others wilt: 
make againft-it. : 

Hence we colle& one member of the divifion of a Being name- 
ly a Real being, which is that, which our underftanding. doth ap- 
prehend to exift without, in the fame manner as ic doth apprehend 
Le Within. | 


CHAP. 


nite, or indeterminate , becaufe he is not terminated within. 
his Knowledge, and becaufe God declares the fame of him- 
felf ; wherefore it is well faid, that we know God partly only,, 
and as through a Glafs. Herein is an infinice being diftinguifhr,, 
and we know it tobe diftinguifhr from a zon ens, whichis alfo (al- 
h improperly ) termed Infinite, becaufe we know a part of the- 


co be fomthing beyond what we know it tobe, and the other to be: 


fenfible Objects. In relation tothefecond doub: and Objection, E | 
fily as man did before his Fall, becaufe of the depravate and con-. 


fame things, andin thefame degree, although with f{ubjection to. 
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oe ROTT AD. We, 
Of the Formality of an Objective Being. | 


1, The Authors Definition of a (Ens Rationis) Berg of the Mind, 
or an Objettive Being. Wherein a Real Being aiffers and agrees with 
an Objetlive Being. : 

2. The Proof of the fore-grven Definitions That whatever we think , 
* shen we do not think, upon a Real Being, 1s an Objettive Being. That 
whatever we think or cau think, when we do not think upon a Real Be- 
ings 13 like toa Real Being. | | 
3. Another Argument to prove the Formality of a mental being te cox- 
fiftinlikene(sto a Real Bemg. 
4. Lhe Divifion of an Objettive Being. 


tr Hat, which a man doth apprehend to be like to what he pet: 
BL ceives by his fenfes, isan (Ens Ratiowis) objective being , 
which is like to fome one, or more real Beings.. And this makes 
che other oppofite dividing Member of 2 ( Ens) Being in gene- 
ral. An’ Ens Ratiowss of an objective being, ischat, whofe efience 
exifting in che mind only, confifteth in a likenefs toa feal being. 
That an ObjeGtive being as tous, isas much a being, asa real 
being, it appeares hence, becaufe abeing, like to another being, ts 
as much cognofcible in its exiftence,and ocher modes or Accidents, 
asa real being, \tewvhich it may be like. Ic is called‘obyective, be- 
caufe ics effence is immediately grounded upon the paffive and a- 
Give Inrelle&, which gives it’ co be objective or reprefenting: So 
chat you may obferve,that the force of the word ebyettive, doth con- 
firm the truth of my Definition, whichis, chat an objedtive being 
is, which reprefents.a real being, or is like toa real being. Likenels 
doth norimply a fingle oritimediare Idea in the active Intellect ; 
for that is only proper to real beings, buta reflexe of double’ dea, 
or che framing of another dea,’ like'to the fingte Idea of a'Real be- 
ing. “ | 
“A beitig conceived tobe like to areal being, is parcly differenc 
from. ir, and partlythe fame wichir? Iris the fame wich it, or iden- 
tificated in. theit fuperiour gender ,. which'isabeing. It 1s diffe-’ 
E 2 rent 
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rent, in that ic moves he paflive underftanding differently ‘from a 


real being, that moving the under{tanding by its prefent motion 
throughand from felf : whereas it felf moveth the paffive under- 
Sizading through ics intelligibilicy or internal cognofcibility which 
ic hath in the active Intellect. This Jtediorbility 1s noching elfe but 
the fame /deaof areal being , conceived again in che abfence of 
thar real being, which madechac firlt Jdeaby its own prefent mori« 
an in the underftanding: In.a word, it isnot elfe, buta Recorda- 
tion of areal being; and areal being irfelfis nothingelfe, bur a 
being apc ta. move the fenfes by-its own. fingle and prefent Mo- 
L10N.. | 
I]. I prove che fore-ftated’ Definition ofan Objedtive being to 
be adequate co its Effentials.” If whatever we chink or can think, 
be only like to.a Real being, and thac at fuch times, when weate 
notemployed in underftanding a Real being, is no real being ; 
chat Concept mutt be of an Ens Rationts, or Objective being : Bur 
whar ever we think, or can think, is like to a real being, and thar, at 
fuch times when.we are not employed in underftanding a real being, 
ig no real being ; Brgo, whatever we think, or can think to be like 
co areal being, and thacac fuch times when we are not employed in 
underftanding.a real being, muft be a Concept of an Evs Rationts, cr 


Objetivebeing.. Iconfirm the Majer Propofition, which car-. 


‘taines an Argument a seceffario. 1 he Neceflity flowes from a Maxe 
ine, Which is that an Objective Being and real being are contradi- 
&orily oppofire ; and. between Contradictories., there is no Mean 
or (Medium. But of this more hereafter... | : 

I prove the AZjnor, which is, chat alf which-we-ghink,or-can think 
is like co areal being, .at fuch umes when we are not employed in 
underftandiug a real being. Srop your ears, and fhut your eyes, or 
compofe your felf to a Plarowick Extafie, and try, whether you can 
think of one.or more beings,which is, or are not like to a real being 
or beings; let that thought be of a being moftimpoffible ro exift, 
really, I'am certain, I.could never... You will fay, thatyou can think 
of an Atlas, ora man holding the:world upon his back.:~1 orant, 
tharan 4r/a isan Ens Rationis; .but.this Ems Rationzs is like toa 
real being : Namely, the man islike toaman, theworldliketoa 
Globe? -had we. never, feena Globe, or aman, wecould never 
have-thought upon them joyntly : {0 isa Hirco-cerums, aGoat- 
{tagee, .an objective being, reprefenting a Goat and a Stagge. This 
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- Axiome doth alfo infer che fame 3 Nrhil eff in Intellect, quin privws 
fucrit in fenfu ; there is nothing in the underltanding, buc it pro- 
ceeds from our fenfes, Ifrhen we know nothing, but that, which we 
receive from our fenfation, andthe Krowledge in rhe under(tand- 
ing is no hing, but a Reprefentation of what is recommended toit 
by che Senfes, that which we alwaies think, or can think, muft be 
like, or muftreprefenc a real being; becaufe we perceive nothing, 
but whatis really exiftent withouc the underftanding. Here may 
be Objected, that then all real beings are objective beings; becaufe 
all real beings caufe a Reprefenration or Likenefs to themfelves in 
the underftsnding. The Solution is eafie. In alarge fenfe allreal 
beings are.obyective, if objective be taken largely, for chat which: 
movech the undec{tanding,as Sm ilec.alfo, DisP.1 .Q.1.well obferves, 
Now quecung, extftentia objeltiva (ufficit ad E ns Rationis; Nam etians 
entia realia exiftunt objettive in . utelleltw. Ic is not every objective 
exiftence doch fuftice co conftituze an objective being; for real be- 
ings exilt alfo objectively in the under(tanding... So that I fay,thac 
it is not every Likenefs in.the underftanding fpecifieth an objective 
being, but only a mediate and reflexe Likenefs, which is formed 
out of che unmediace or dire&t Likenels or dea of .a real being, by: 
anttracting another or mediate Likenefs from that fir likenefe. 
Tae likenefs of. real being is immediate, and therefore needs its 
own real prefence roamprefs this likenefs upon theunderftanding s., 
whereas the likenefs of an Objective being is formed mediately 
from che firftreal likenefs (as | may call.i:) and is abftracted wher 
the rerl Objedt.is abfenc, that ts, at fuch a tie (as | inferred abeve) 
when we are nocemployed in-the underftanding of-a real likenefs. 
[call it areflexe likenefs, becaufe the under{tanding derh abRra@ic 
by a reflexe action uporic felf,. 

Neither is chat.firlt orimmediare likenefs of 2 real being proper- 

ly a likenefs, but rather an Impreffion made. by its prefential a@i- 
on ; whereas-a likenefs is properly that,which is abftraéted from the 
Impreffion alrerdy madedy a real being, and in the. abfence of it, 
thacis, when we arenot employed inthe underftanding of a real 
being. So that a proper likenefs isberween two beings, formally 
differentfrom one another. Iwill illutrate chis by: an example: - 
Frame a Likenefs upon-an Impreffion of a real beino: as of a Dog;as 
long as that Impreffion fafteth, you cannot make a Likenels upon irs 
for weean exercife buc.one aét of the underflanding faculry atonce s | 
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For one formal power,exerciferh bur one formal act. It is then ne- 
ceflary that the Impreffion fhould be finifhed, by the ceffation of 
the alreration of thac real being upon the Senfories (which I call the 
abfence of a real being, a parteret, or the intermifflion of underftan- 
ding a real being aparte attus Intellettws,) The Impreflion being fi- 
nifht by the abfence of chat real being, namely, of the Dog, che un- 
derftanding by areflexeand mediare Likenefs upon that Impreffi- 
on, may by another action relate that likenefs ab{tracted from that 
Inpreffion to that fame Dog again (which-action is a diftin@ ore- 
ration of the mind, formally differing from char firft aétion of re- 
ceiving an Impreffion ) and’ fo that Dog framed in che underftand- 
ing is like tothe firft Impreflion of chat real Dog again. Where ob- 
ferve, that this Likenefs* 1s not the fame Impreffion , which chat 
Dog made upon the Senfories, bur a being abftracted in the paffive 
uunderftanding, by rhe Active, of the fame likenefs co thar fame Im- 
preffion. 

III. Another Argument to prove the formality of an ObjeCtive 
being to confitt in a hkenéfs toa real being, is this. As Bealts and 
Men are formally diftinét in their Effence, fo alfo chey are formally 

diftin& in their formal Operations. Hence I proceed thus. The per- 
‘ceiving of a real being'1s proper to 4 Beaft, the perceiving of an ob- 
jective being is only proper unto men. Wherefore as them two ope- 
rations are formally different, fo are their Acts, which is che per- | 
ceiving of a real being, and of a formal ‘being, and confequently, 
an Objective being doth differ froma real being. Thefe Operati- 
‘ons being fuppofed to be formally different, I fay, chae thac which 
makes them formally different, isthe Ratio formals of each. That 
which argues or makes. being to be real, 1s irs perception by. the a- 
nimal Senfes. This is evident, becaufe Beafts, who do perceive and 
difcern real beings (for they difcern Grafs from water, their own 
Stablefrom another) which they cannor perceive , but by their, 
fenfes's. Ergo, the perceprion by animal fenfe is the Ratio farmalis 
of areal being. °: That which'makes an Objective being , ‘is thar, 
whereby a mantis diltinét from a Beafi,which ts a power of framing 
likenefles by a reflexion upon the Animal perception or Impreffion, 
-andis anaét whereby a mantis formally diftnét from a Bealt: Fora 
Beaftcannor frame any Likenefs: Ergo, The Formality of an Ob- 
jective being doth confift ina Likenefstoa Real being. 

You may Object,thar you can apprehend’ being exifting In aa 

mind, 
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mind,'to bea real being : Ergo, Whacever is thoughe,ts not thought 
to be like'ro'a real being, bur fomrhing may be thought to bea real 
being. I Anfwer, That that, which you think to bea real being, you 
think ic to belike to a real being, and becaufe of that, you fayic is 4 
real being: For example, Suppofe -youthink the Pepe to bea real 
man, your thinking of him to be fo; ts nothing elfe, but your chink- 
ing him'to be like to a man, and therefore youfay he is a man. 
~ Moreover , although an objective being confiftech ima likenefs 
toa real being, the Conclufion thence is nor, chic chat which is an 
objective being, isno real being, chacis, char hath no real being for 
its foundation : for the definicron doth imply it: neither are-you 
to conclude, that’an objective beingis 4 contradictorily oppofite to 
a real being : thacis, that an objective being doth not refpond to’a 
real being, becaufe a real being doth not exift in chac manner of 
conjunction, as an objective being is fomime conceived, viz. a 
“Dag-cat is an Ens Rationts: now che apprehending.of thefe bo:h to~ 
gether, thatis, one atop the.other, doth not.make, chem-formally 
and effentially diftin@ from each other, {uppofing them to be.con-. 
ceived diftinctly 3 for chat ts buc-accidental co them, and in effee, 
they ate conceived diftindtly in thefame manner, as T have decla-. 
redin the Sixch Chapter. “This then being granted to beacciden- 
tal roan Objective being, we muft neceffarily fuppofe each of them: 
fingpy ( viz, the Dog and the Car ) exifting: at prefent, only in the- 
underftanding, to be an objective being « What, will you call chem 
eings real beings, which now, are extitens only in your underftand- 
ing, and cannot move your cognofcible faculty really from without 
at thefametime, when you know chen from wichin ?* Further ,. 
fuppofing, that each Component ofiacompounded ens rations, 1s an 
Ens Rationis (as formally itis, for how can a whole compounded ens. 
ratiouws be {aid tobe an whole Ens Rationes, unlefs its parts are like. . 
wile Entia Rationts 2? (Nihil eft in effettu, quin prius.fuerit in catfis, 
rhere is nothing contained in the etfect,  buc what was before exift- 
ent inits Caufes, and fuch as the effect.is, fuch muft rhe Cau fe have 
beén )ic ig impoflible,that you can think or conceive any fuch com- 
ponents, but which are refpondable o-a real being. Neither is ir 
proper to call chat being, which you have conceived in your mind,. 
tobe liketoa real being, although that real being be before you, .a 
real being, "Becaufe now itis objective, and exiftent in the active 
Intellect; moving the pafflive Inrellect actually: Butin cafe you 
leave. 
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leave thac Objective being, and refle& your fenfes co that fame be- 
ing whichis before, then that being, which doth now move your fen- 
fual cognofcibilicy, is faidto bea real being. But here you may 
fay, chat an orjective being is formally different from a real being, 
wherefore an Objective being ought nor fo much as.to have a pow- 
er of exifting really, which according ro this Difcourfeithach, and 
therefore the fore-(taced Definition of an Objective is not to be al- 
lowed. [Anfwer, That an Objective being is formally different 
from a real béing, andis impoflible ever to be formally a real be- 
ing: For,in that I aflere a being to be Objective, I afferc thar iris 
nocreal, neither can an OD jetive being quatenus objective, be real, 
quatenns real. Latily, Is a Mule more or lefs an ens ratioms,becaule 
it is generated fron different Species,or confticuted in-unity by pares 
of a different Species ? Certainly no.So, neither is'a ( Hirco-cervus) 
Goat-ftagge more or lefs an Objective being, although confifting 
of Parts of differenc Species: and as a Mule isnot termed an ens rea- 
le; becaufe ic confilts ot different Species; So,neither 1s a Hirceecervus 
an ens rationis, becaule it confilterh of different Speces.But you reply, 
chata ‘Hirco-cervus is impoffible co exift really. Why? Becaufe ic 
doth confilt of differenc Species. And what doth that hinder ? 
That ic may, ‘is plain ina Mule. Wherefore I fay again, that iris 
impoffible for aman to think a fingle notion, which (hould be i1m- 
poffible roexiftreally. But more of chis eifewhere. te 
An Objective being is. ewofold, Modal, and effential Obje- 
Give, A modal Objective beingis, which is like to a modal real 
Being. An effenrial Objective Being is, which is like to an eflen- 
tial real. Beings. Whata real Modal, and real Effential Being is, we 
fiiall deliver in the nexc Chapter. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Queries concerning a Real and an Objective 
Being. 


1, Whether an Objettive Being and a Real Being differ effentiaky one - 


from the other. 
2. Whether a Rofe ia the Winter ts a Real Being. 
3- If mpoffibslity be the F ornsality of an Objective Being. ! 
4. Whether the Ratio formalis of ax Objetlive Being con/ifts in a con- 


janttion of many Beings, which in that Conjunttion are wmpoffible to 


exift really. iy 

5, That anObjettive Being 1s not exiftent before it is underftood. A 
Confutation of Smigl. | ; 

6. hat an Objettive Being is only proper to the anderftanding. 


I, \ ] Hecther an Objective and Real being differ effencially 
one from the other. My Anfwer is affirmative ; 
Becaufe they are conftituced by powers formally different from one 


|. another. Here may be objected, If a man hath powers in him, 
formally differing from one another, aman mutt alfo have two 


Forms. 
T anfwer again, That thefe formal powers are not called formal 


inre(pect of the Soul ; for in chat refpeé& they are all formally ones 


but they are differentfrom one another in re{peét co one another , 


and both different from the Soul materially , or, ex Parte Ob- . 


rechi. > 
: I], Whether a Rofe inthe Winter bea real being. No doubt 
itis not ; for it moveth che underftanding by a mediate and reflexe 
likenefs. 2. Ic doth noc move the underftanding from without. 
For a Role in the Winter is fuppofed impoffible to be actually in 
the Winter; &rgo, ic hath only an Objective Being, : 
IIT.If Impoifibilicy be che Formality of an Objective being. Im- 
poflibilicy istwofold. 1. Itis that, which cannot exilt without the 
underftanding. . 2.Ic is chat, which cannot exift in the underftand- 
ing: Thac which hath no mo cag is no being : meee 
the 
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che lactcer of chele is no being, 


and doth not apperrain to this 


The firft kind of Impoffibificy isnot thé formaliry ofan Objective. 
poffibilicy is a. Negative, and therefore having — 
che Form of 4 Poficives2.Stare the Queltion thus; 
rftanding,' which is a politive, isthe. 
ngsneither; For a poffible Objective 
being is thar, which can move the unde:{tanding, buc doth nor ;chac 
which dorhnét move the underftanding, hath no objective cognof- 
it is anon Ens Objettivum. 

jo Formalis of ai Objective being confitts 
in a Conjunétion of many Beings, which in thacConjunction are: 
really. In no manner: becaufe of che Reafons al--- 
dént Paragraph. Neither isan Oojective Con- 
f many beings effentialy differenc from the 
ng. As oie being ts producéd,fo 


being ; becaufe Im 
no unityscinsior be 
Whether poffivilicy in the unde 
formalis Ratio of an objective bei 


cibility: Erga, 
IV. Whether the Rat 


ritipoffible to exift 
leadged in the prece 
cept of a conjunction 0 
Objective concept of each finglebei 
are two or more; For example,as the Species of a mans head is con-- 
ceived,in the ike maniter is the Speces'of a Drakes body a 
ed; as Union is conceived by appofing “one as clofeas may be to» | 
another, from feeing of it done by real chings ;. foalfo doth the: © 
appofe the head of rhe man to the body: ~ 
whichis a whofe objective 
narethree; namely, The Species of a 
This fuppofed, ic followes, chat they 
becaufe all Parts united are effentially iden- 
hole. Laltly, Iris noc-the Union which makes ~ — 
hacisab. extra to them Species, which are al-- 
, whichis dilting 

As the mingling of Oyl with Wa- 

or the.Water 


Species of Objective Union, 
of thar Drake, and fo it is a Man-Drake, 
béifig. Its parts of productio 
man, 2 Drake, and Union. . 
are effentially one : 
tificated with the w 
an Eas Rationis; fort 
ready conceive 
from the Object -underltood. 
cer doth not formally alcer che Effence of the Water, | 
the Effence of the Oyl ; fo neither doth the joyning ofa mans head , 
to a Drakes Body, formally altet cheir Effences; if only joyned, 
that is, by cofitiguicy burif'united; whichincludes a continuity of © | 
Parts, then they areformally one. 

V.Wherher an objective being may 

food. Ifcognofeibiliryis the Form (asto us) ofa real Being, much 
More is ic effehtial toan objective being. That it is fo,is already pro- - 
ved.2.An Objective being as far as 11s Objective,is nor fundamen- -. 
tally before ivis knownjand this isagaintt Smigl Disp.1.g.5.1 prov 
i 


d, co wit, from the underftanding 


be exiftent béfore it is under-- 
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ir. If-an Objeétive being, as far as it is fo, was fundamenxally, be- 
fore it was formally, as cous: Ergo, A Being (as tous) is beforeic 
is; bucchatis abfurd : For Lompoffibile off, idens ¢fxe, G non eff2.2.To 


-befundamentally form4,and tobe abfolucely formal ,are qwo forms 


different in effence: bucit is impoflible to a Being to have two ef- 
fential Forms : Ergo, A Being cannot be fundamentally a Being, 
and an Objeétive Being at once. | 

Iprove the (Major. To have a being in another, as upon its Ba- 


fas ot Foundation, is a relative Effence, which cannot exi(t feparare- 


ty without its Bais: But a Relative Effence is formally differenc 
froman Abfolute Effence, which in a manner is the proper Effence 
of an Objective Being: Ergo, Effentially and Formally different. 
That the Effence of an Objective: Being is abfolute, Iprove, That 
which doch formally exift without a real prefent foundation,isan ab- 
folute Being ; bur an objective being doth exift wichont areal pre- 
fent foundation ; for it extftech when areal being is removed, and 
hidden from our Senfes: Erge,an objective being in amanner is an 
abfolute formal Being. Neverthelefs, as I aflerted before, ic is re- 
fpondable to areal paft foundation. An Objective being cannot be 
fo much as known in its foundation, as itis fofounded, I proveic. 
To know a being, and to know ic to be in its foundation,are two di- 
ftinét Knowledges atonce. But the underftanding cannot know 
twothingsatonce. This A¢ZimorisaMaxim. &7go. 

We may know an objective being to be, and to have its effence 
derived from a real being, as its foundation, bue at diftinct times, 
and by diftin&t aéts of the Intellect, and that bucimproperly. Had 
Smigl. {aid fo, he would have efcaped the forementioned inconve- 
niencies. I prove the Conclufion. An odjective being isa like- 
nefs in the underfanding toa real being. Ergo ics Effence is deri- 
vedfrom thence: for had there never beema real being, there could 
not have been an Objective being. A real being is che foundation 
of an objective being : beciufeicisreferred to a real being. Net- 
ther is this properly a foundation ; becaufe an objective being can 
exift without a realbeing; fo thaca real being is rather to befup- 
pofed, as aconditio fine qua non, or a Pattern of an objective Being 5 
ifa Pattern, then ir isno foundation: fora thing abftracted from 
that Pattern doth exift, when the Patrern is abolifht: We may fee 
the PiGture ot Reprefentacion of Alexander, although he hath long 
fince quitted his real Being. According co this we may Metapho- 
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rically cefine an objective Being to bea Picture of a Real Being ,. 
painced inthe Mind, iy ¥ 

Fhetaid Sagi, in the next Page, recals his Notion, and doth a- 
gain affirm the contrary, with as little Proof, as che other was. Ens: 
Rationis formatiter von porest effe uifi cognofcaur. Primo probatur iniis 
entibes Rationis, qua fine ullo fundamento finganur ab Intelletin: we 
Hirco-cervus. Mark, he allowes fome Beings not to beinherene: 
ina Bajis, whereas before he granted, that all beings were funda- 
mentally ; but he could not tell, whether. their foundation was the 
under{tanding, or Realities from which they.were abftra@ed. If he: 
took the Underftanding to be the Foundation of.an Ems Rationis,. 
then he confounds-the foundation of. 2 being, and the Subject of ir,. 
into one Notion ; for cheunderftanding is properly che Subje@t of 
an Objective Being,and not its-Foundation,which rather may be at. 
tributed to che real Impreflion, upon.which an Ob jective Likenefs: 
is founded.. Neverthelefs fuppofing his miftakes to-be true, and al- 
lowing either of thefe Acceptions,.he contradicts himfelf: For 
here he afferts, That an Odjective Being cannot be formally, un- 
lefs itis actually underftood ; before he faich, chat ic.can be funda- 
mentally (that is, inherent in the underftanding, or elfe in che firkt 
Impreflion of a Real Being,. take him either way). in the under. 
{tanding, beforeic isknown, Gan-there be any thing in che under— 
ftanding, but whacis underftood? Ifthere may ,. chen che under- 
fanding is no underftanding 5 neither will this Excufe, in faying,. 
thaca Beingis-fundamentally one, and formally one; forto be. 
fundamental includes a Formalicy in a Foundation. 

2.. He affirms, That the Fitton of a Hirco-cerves hath no foun- 
dation, which is erroneous alfo :. for it is grounded (or doth pro- 
perly refemblea real Buck or a Stagge ) upon a real Buck and a real. 
Stagee. The like Contradictions are frequene chroughout the whole: 
Difpure. | 

Whether an. Objective Being is only. proper to the under(tand-. 
ing. Ifan O>jective Being is a Being, becaufe itis intelligible, iris 
neceflarily only appropriated to rhe underftanding. As fora being. 
in the will or rational. Appetite, it is (as all defires or beings 
‘defired are) appropriated to.the underftanding ; becaufe the uncer- 
landing and will are formally one, as tothe Rational Faculey; nei- 

‘ther can the Will will any ching ,. unjefs it be-firtt reprefenced in 
| | the 
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the underftsnding. Senfitive Powers cannot frame an exs rationis , 
becaufe their proper Object is a Real Béing. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Fhe Manner of Forming an Objeétive 
Being. 


i. That allF ormiations of an Ens Rationis are fingle. That the Se- 
cond Operation of the Underfanding is-the [ame in Specie with the 
fit. A. Divifion - of an Objective Being into Single and Com- 
plexe. 


2. Thatanon Ens cannot. be kxown. Zwo Acceptions of a Non 
Ens,. ) 


A’ L Formations of an Exs Ratiouds are from a fingle and firlt 
Operation of the underftanding. | 

__ 2 The fecond Operarion of the underftanding is the fame ix /be- 
ce with the firlt, differing only numerically : The like may be faid 
ofthechird. The firtt operation of-mind is, whereby-we conceive 
an Objective Being finely, wichoue any Conjunction to another, 
and is nothing elfe but an Impreffion of.che Phanfie, exprefling a 


real Being,. madeupon. the underltandine ; and thisis a finote I- 


mage +, As for example, the Image of.a Dog in the mind, is by che 
firft Operation, The fecond Operation is, when two Images are 
Joynedtogether, which happeneth by the. Affixion of one Image 
upon theother. Let-the Dog foreméentioned be: the firft Image , 
and the Image of a Cat. be anorher Image; this Image affixe upon 
the Dog, will make a Dog-Carts. and this we can imagine but con- 
fufedly ; namely, aBody ofa Dog, with a Cars head, or fome Mem- 
ber ofone, and fomeof the other, which we apprehend unired into. 
one Effence, from hiving perceived by our.fenfes a like Union of 
rwo Effences into one, which ‘is nothing but a confufion of Acci- 
dents inone:* Thefe Accidents are cont ufed thus ; Suppofe thae 
the real Image ofa Dog is impreffed upon-one Plare,and the Image 
ofa Cat upon another Plate: Biri make the. Impretlion of a Dog 
upon: 
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upon Paper wich its Plare,nexc place che other Plate of a Cat crucial- 


fy, or cran{verfly, upon che firlt Impreffion. ‘That Image will repre- 


fenc the half of a Dog, and 
the other half of a Cac, co 
wit, the Neck and Head of 
a Cat,the Body is common, 
that beng fo. united by the. 
placing of che Place; fike- 
wife there is che Head and 
Tayl of a Dogs all thefe 
being fo united in the Body 
feemt to. make a Dog-Car : 
This Dog may more or fefs 
refemble its own entire re- 
prefencation (or fomay the 
“Cat } according to the pla- 
-Cing of che other Plate upon 
it; for if che other Plate is 
dire@tly placed uporit, then «ic lofeth -its own Reprefentation, if 
obliquely, chen according to che manner of that obliquity, the one 
ismore reprefenced* than the other. So likewile a. complexe Ens 
Rationis is framed by the fecond Operation of the-anderitanding ; 
firttit elicites one Being out of the Memory, which having made 
an Ideain the paffive underftanding , the active underftanding eli- 
cites another being, which being tmmediately placed ( as ic were ) 
upd this other Zdea, which may hide the greater or leffer part of the 
Fett Idea, & fo the underltanding cometh to apprehend acomplexe 
Idea by a double or fecond Operation. Bere may be demanded , 
how the under(tanding cin apprebend a double /dea at once, fince 
that the underftanding, as icis formally and materially ( formaliter 
¢ materialiter) one, can apprehend but one thing at once. You fay 
itis formally one, becaufe it is diftin& formally from the other fa- 
culties,it is materially one with all the other Faculties of the fou!,be- 
caufeFaculties in chis lacrer fenfe are taken forDeterminations of the 
Aéts of the Soul upon Objeéts.! refolve you thus: The underftanding 
doth not apprehend two objective Effenges at Once,no further chen 
them two effences make one,thacis,oneReprefentation. They make 
one in this manner: Theunderftanding elicites in the Phanfie one 
Idea, The Phanfie being as a Auidicontinuaus Ayr, expanded . the 
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Brain, (for of thatnature are Animal Spirits ). is capable of receiv- 
‘ing that Impreflion, This Impreffion made, holds no longer then 
the underftanding doth aét uponir, for che underftanding uncer- 


ftands by making through ics own immediate vertue an Impreflion 
upon the Phaniie; liketo the fame Impreffion, which it had once | 


produced upon it by an abftraction from without. Then the un- 
derftanding frames another being by degrees, one part afcer the o- 
ther, and being intent in making that prefent /dea, 11s vertue ha- 


ving loft the formerrddea, the firlt Zdea lofech fomwhat of irs per- » 


feét Impreffion ;. for the Phanfie is jutt like the Quick-fands on the 
Sea-fhore, whereon if you make an Impreffion,rhac Impreffion will 
remain as long as therhing imprefling remaines appliedto ir, and 
fome while afrer;but being removed, the Sand comes by degrees to 
its oWn plain Form again: Now if youimprefs another Impretiion 
upon the firlt, che laft Impreflion doch obfcure the firft; yet never- 
chelefs joynes its. Figure to the other, which two are liketo one. 
This doudle Impreffion Siigl. Fol. 46. cals Compofitio Obje&:, and 
the Speculation upon this Compofition he names Comspofitio attus. 
Enquirein my 2“Book,of fecond Parc, and you may know further. 
Wherefore héreby I would infer, that the Speculation of the un- 
detftanding upon thefe two. Impreffions upon the Phanfie, is one 
formally and numerically ; but the aéts of impreffing of the'under- 
ftanding are many, differing only materially. ) 

2. Thacthé fittt Oderation of the mind) which here Tcake for an 
A& or Impreffion of an dea by the underltanding upon the Phan- 
fie, iso wife formally-differenc from another (as the Second-or 
Third may be) ‘fuccedent upon ir. | 

Hence infer che Divifion of an objective Being into a fingle ob- 


jective and complexe Objective Being. What they are may be col-. 


legéted from the Precedents, : 
A Now Ens cannot be known, becaufe it cannot be impreffed:for 


ichath no Figure. Wefay Icor That Owiddam is a Now Ens, not 


becaufe we know that Orviddam which we {peak of, to bea Nonens, 
fora guiddans and a nox ens are Comtradictories; bur becaufe we 
conceive that gaiddam not to belike ro another guiddam, which we 
had expected it {hould have been like to, and therefore we fay, it or 
that guiddameis avon ess fo that a vow ens in chae fignification is 
only a difference of one being from another; andinthis fenfe, we. 
fay one-thing 1s not-another, as a man ‘is no Beaft, or: nobeltial 
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thing tha is, isanoching beltial (on exs‘beftiade) or not that which 
doth reprefent a Beatt. | 

2.A Non Exs is taken for chit which hath no Refemblance to any 
thing real, nor confequently toany thirg wecan know ; for we can 
know nothing,but whit hath a refem-blance to a real being wherefore 
wecall a vom ens chat, which cannot or doth not move. ourfente or 
underftanding. A on ens reale is that, which cannot or doth not 
move our cognofcible faculty from without. “A sea eus objetlivam is, 
whatfoever cannot or doth not move our underftanding from wich- 
in. So that a mon effe implies lictle more chen (gases) relt of the un- 
derftanding from Action, hapning through a not moving wsn-cog- 
nofcrbility. | 


\ 
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CHAP. VIIT. 
Of the Formality of a Real Being. 


1. What a Real Beiag 1s according to the Author. The Derivation of 
res and aliquid. Lhac it is very improper to.call it areal Being. Z he 
Caufe of that Denomination. } : 

2. That the Phanfie is the immediate Subjet of an Ens Reale. 

3. That the Under(tanding ts only the Medsate Subjett of Real Be- 
tngSe 

Real Being is thar,which moves the underftanding from with- 

out. Res and Aliquid are Synonima’s of areal being: For tc 
iscalled Retl fron Res ; and aliquid from alind gad. Letus en- 
quire why Res and Aliguid fhould more be Synonima's toa being 
from without, then ro an Objective being. Certainly Res and 4lr- 
grid rather imply a being in general, then any ofits Species in par- 
ticular, Andit is probable, thac Eas was framed out of Res, by lea- 
ving out the R, and placing NW. between E and S. How abfurd is it 
chen to fay Ens Reale, which is the fame, asif you {aid Ens Eas. 

For Reale is nothing elfe bur an Adjective changed out of the Sub- 


ftantive res. Alignid might rather be called wmumauid,and 1t is like- 


ly, that ic was firft fo called,which others probably did change out of 
a wantonnefs of Speech , covering new words, and rejecting old 
ones, asit is obfervable at prefent among moft Nations, who fraine 
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new words every year, which although are but few in a year, yet all 
them yearly words , being recained in.ufe for a hundred years, be- 
get a great change of Speech,until at laft,the whole Language feems 
to be changed: Wherefore in (tead of umum,they prefixt alj- 8¢ made 
theword Atiquid. Ie may be you will divide ics Etymology in alz- 
wdand quid, and then it will fignifie the fame wich fomthing elfe. 
However its intended fignification was Something, whichin Engls{b 
feems to be compofed our of one and thing ? leaving the. S our, and 
changing AZ in MV. From which Premifes ir followes, thac (ens ab 
extra) a being from without , would more properly cenote the 
fame which is intended bya Real being. And (ens ab intra) a being 
from within, might more properly denominare what is exprefied by 
Objective: becaufe.ObjeAive may as well be accributed to a Real 
being as co ir. 

- Neverthelefs there may be a Reafon given why res or a real bee. 
ing was impofed to denominate a being from withoue. That which 
man perceived firlt, was a being from without, and confequently 


_ did firftimpofe the name ofa thing or res upon it, which without di- 


ftinction did then properly denote that being from wichouc; for 
the name ofa Being from within was as then not yet conceived : 
wherefore thar name was originally and immediately intended to 
denominare a being from without, and hath Gnce been retained in 
ule. ; 

If. The immediate Subje& of an Ens reale is the PhanGe] prove it: 
that which doth diftinguith real beings one from the other,is alfo the 
Subject of their inference ( thatis, quoad ad coguofcibilitatem) But 
fuch is the Phanfie: Ergo. Iconfirm the Afimor : The immediire 
Subje&t muft be either the underftanding, or animal Phanfie: But 
not the: underftanding, becaufe Bea(ts » which arevoid of under- 
ftanding, do diftinguifh Real Beings from one another. Ergo, The 


‘ Phanfieis the immediare Subject of Real beings. 


II. The underftanding is the mediate Subject, becaufe the un- 
derftanding ‘perceives the fame real beings by medfation of rhe 
Poanfie. I prove ic: If the underftanding canhoc perceive a reat 
being, when the Phanfieis tiéd, whichis, when a man fleeps, then 
the Phanfie is the mediate caufe of the perceiving of a real be- 
ing. Butthe underftanding cannot perceive real Beings, when the 
Phanfieis tied, Ergo, the Phanfie is the mediate caufe, by whofe 
meciacion the imderftanding becomes the Subjeg ( Subjetlum cog- 
nitwnis) of a Real Being. G : CHAP, 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of the Divifion of a Being in Univerfal 
and Singular. 


1. Being ts divisible into univer{al and fingular. 
2. What an nniver{al being w according tothe Author. 
3. What an ussverfal Real being ws. 

4. What an untver{al Objettive being 13. 

I 


. TN che foregoing Chapter hath been treated concerning the: 
next Divition of a Being; now followerh the remote divifi- 
onofa beingin Yaverfaland Singular. This Divifion is communi-. 
cable to. each of the next divided Members : Thus a real being is ei. 
ther univerfal or fingular. So again an Objective being is either 
univerfal or fingular. The Proof of thefe Divifions you will-read 
below. . 

IJ. An untwerfal being is a being common to two or more Sineu-. 
lars. Commonnefs here is a hikenefs in Jdea of two or more beings, 
I prove the Definition.. 1. Thar there are common Beings. If two 
or more fingulars do move che underftanding in likenefs of Jdea,_ 
and the under{tanding doth perceive tivo or more motions of fineu- 
lar Idea’s to be onein likenefs (for a being muft be one, and cogs. 
nofcible in that unity) then there are common or univerfal beings, 
But two or more beings move the under{tanding in likenefs of Z 
dea; and the underf{tanding doth perceive: rwo or more motions of 
fingular Jdea’s.co be one 1h likenefs : Ergothere arecommon or uni- - 
verlal beings.E-confirm the Afizor:Two Horfes move the underftand... 
inz in likenefs of Jdea;they both having one fhape &commonnefs in | 
external habic,make alike Impreffion in the Phanfie,& by that both 
are diftinct to the underftanding from other beings; as from Fithes, . 
Birds, &c.ergo, Two or more beings move in likenefs of Zdea, 2. There | 
is not only a commonnels required, but. alfo an unity, or how could © 
they be beings. elfe?. Name Ens & wnuns convertuntur. 1 prove that- 


this commonnefs isone: If this commonnels of Jdea be indiftin® — | 


from it felf,and diftinct from all others; then it hath anunity ; but. 
this commonnefs is indiftin® from. it felf, and diftin® from all o- 
thers. Ergoo.. The 
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The-Concept or Impreifion of tivo fhapes of Horfes are indifting 
from themfelves; for you find no diftinétion in alikenefs, as far as 
they are like, orherwife they would nor be alike. Iris diftinct from 
allothers, becaufeno other beings can reprefent the fame likenels 
of Figure, and not be Horfes. Ergs. 

IIf, A real univerfal being is, which moveth the underftanding 
from without.I have proved, that there are common unities moving 
from without; If fo, Ergo, there are commen real unities. Beafts 
difcern common real beings. I prove it: A beaft, as a Horle dif- 
cernes an edible being from a non edible being : bur edible beings 
and non edible beings are commonnefles: £rge. The Minors 
undaubrable ; for hold fortha ftone and Hay to a Horfe, be will re- 
fufe the ftone, and rakethe Hay. You may fay, a Horfe doth not 
know Hay asan univerfal but as afingular. I deny chat, for a Horfe 
knowes Hay, becaufe chac H1y which he takes now, 1s like in exter- 
nals to the Hay,which he ufed to ear. 

2.A Horfe knows Oates from Hay;for hold Oates and Hay to him, 
he will cake Oats before che Hay: Now he doth not rakeOates before 
the Hay, becaufe they are fuch individaal Oates, but becaufe they 
are like to Oares, which heufed to eat. You will reply again, thac 
a Horfe knowes Oates and Hay from a Natural Inftinct. 1 deny that 
alfo : for had a Horfe no fenfes,his Natural In(tinct would noc make 
him chufe Haybefore aScone. Befides, iris apparent ina Dog. 
Suppofe a Dog were between a Rank of men, and a Rank of beatts, 
he would leave the beafts, and run to themen: Ergo, he knowes 
men from beafts: he runs ro men in general,as they have all a com- 
monnefs of men inthem. The Reafon,why che Dog runs to men,is, 
becaufe a Dog having been accultomed to live with one fingular 
man, he runs to all chem men, becaufe they areliketo that fingular 


‘man: Ergo it followes that a Dog knowes Refemblances. 


IV. There areuniverfal objective beings. An univerfal Objective 
being is, which doth reprefenc an univer{al re 1 being in che under- 
ftanding. Ifthere were not univerfal real beings. how could we ap- 
prehend univerfal objective beings ? For Nihil eff in intelletiay quiz 
prius fuer it infenfibus. For example, man conceived in the under- 
ftanding, is anuniverfal objective being: becaufe he reprefents a 


. commonnefs of two or more men. Ifthe underftanding + pprehends 


aman ; ego there are objeCtive univerfal beings:becaule the appte- 
henfion of a man ih the underftanding 1s an objectivebeing :- Buc 
? G 2 the 
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the underitanding apprehends aman: Ergo. 
By chis Difcourfe I may feemto have miftaken my felfin giving 


the Definition of an Objective, whofe formality confifted in a like- 


nefs to a real being, whereas now again I affert,chat the formality of 
an univerfal real being confifts in a likenefs between. two or more 
Singulars, wherein then (may you ask) is a fingle objective’being 
different from an univerfal real being? I An{fwer, 1. In thar the 
likenefs of an objective being is formed by che underftanding, buc 
the likenefs of real beings is perceived by the Phanfie or common 
fenfe. 2. The likenefs of an objective being ts a finele likenefs com- 
pared by the under{tanding toa fingle real likenefs, woereas the o- 
ther likenefsis.a plural ‘and common likenefs. 3. The Likenefs , 
which intercedes-between real fingular beings, is between beings 
of the {ame Rank and Gender, whereas the likenefs of an objective. 
being to areal being is between beings of different formalities ; the 
one exilting without and moving from without; the other exifting. 
within, and moving from within. : 


CHAP. X. 
Of univerfal‘and fingular Beings. 


1, That there areno Platonick Idea’s. That unrverfal beings are not 
really different from their Singulars. Wherein an nniverfal is diftin- 
ga he from a fingalar. That fingulars being abolifbt, univerfals thence: 
abperatted, are alfo abali(he with them. 

2. That univerfal Beings are formally diff intt from fingulars. 

3. Singulars are primum cognita. -" 

4, Univerfals-are notiora nobis. | . 

1. “WoHere are no univerfal beings really diftinct from fingular be- 

ings, as was the-Opinion of Plato, in that he ftated /dea's 
really diftinét from fingulars, becaufe fingular beings when chey are 
abolifhr, the univerfals are alfo abolifht inthem. As for che Argu-- 
ments of Plate again{tir, they are very futil ; whereof thisis oneof 
the primeft. There-are Sciences: E7go; there are univerfals. I grant 


ic, buc not really. diftinét from their Singulars.. You may reply ,. 
: | that 
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thar Sciences are Neceffary; therefore cheir SubjeGt,whica are uni-. 
verfals, mult be neceffary: But chey cannot be Neceflary, if inhe- 
rent in fingulars ; becaufe Singulars are contingent. To this I an- 
fwer, Thatif all Singulars were fo contingent,as to.alrer cheir Habic 
and Shape, fo as that they had one fhape now, another to morrow, 
I confefs fingulars would be contingent 5 but-fingulars in their quid- 
dirative fhape or habit are not changeable, fo as to change all in fin- 
gular from that quidditative fhape. “Tis true,fome fingulars may be 
abolifht, yet as long as there aretwo left, the univerfaliry, which 
they did conftirute, is not abolifhr, but maintained by them two, 
There muft be two ac leaft, becaufe ifthere was but one, it could 
have no commonnefs; for commonnefs. relates to another or 
more. Many Sineulars may change in many Accidentals,asinone 
or more particular Moodes; yetthis doth not change the quiddicy 
of a being,unlefs all Accidents together (which J calla quidditative 
fhape) change in all Singulars. Since then that thefe changes are 
not obferved in fingulars, they are nor to.be counted contingent , 
but as neceffary as their Sciences. Another Argument he propofes, 
is this: Allfingular men being abolifht, yer there is a Science of 
man, as heis an univerfal: Exgo.. The Falfhood of the Antecedent 
appears from the cruth of the contrary 3 to Wit, that there is no Sci- 
ence of man, man being abolifhtcin all bis Singulars ; for a Science 
is a Scienice as tousonly: not bur that chere is alfo a fetence in {pi- 


‘titual beings, bu: that not concerning us farther chan is revealed by 


the. Holy Bible we confider all things befides only as to us. 2. Sup. 
pofe that Fithes were all abolifhr, yet you may fay, there remains a 
knowledge of fifbesin us. *Tis true,chere doth remaina knowledge 
of fifhes, bur not of real fithés,but of imaginary fithes, like tochote 
which have exifted. .3.Untverfals, as they are Subjects of Sciences,. 
ate Entia Rationis,which do remain after the exiftence of real univer- - 
fals. . ; 
II. Univerfal beings are formally diftin& from their Singulars, - 
joyned allin one number, becaufe chey differ in their Definition. 
A fingular being is that, which hatha fingle Eflence. Byfingleisto. - 
be underftood incommunicabiliry (chat is, gucad accidentia omnia 
colletta eo, quo funt, modo) according to allits accidents collectedin 
the fame manner.as-they, ares for although cheir prime and moft: 
obvious Accidents are common to them of another being, .as chey: 
are abftracted from- Accidents lefs obvious: (which kind of abftras 
ie 2 ton, 
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tion conftitutes an univerfal being) yet che 974s of all rhe Acci- 
dents of a fingular being collected , 1s only proper to that fingu- 
lar being, and incommunicable in that 447". I cannot bur ftrange 
at the Conceirc of molt Peripateticks, who take an univer{al being to 
be only acommun:cable and abftracted unity. This communtcable 
unity is che Matrer and Form of fingulars abftracted from chetr tn- 
dividual Accidents. Pray, whac Concept can you have of Micter 
and Form without Accidenis ? Waatcan you conceive the Mattet 
and Form of an Afsto be without his Accidents, as hairy skinand 
long Hares, and fingular figure of Body ? : 

IIT. A Singular is primum cocnitum, becaufe we muft know thele 
firtt, before we can conceive an univerfal being. 

1V.A univerfal being is Mottes nobis,or is better known to us then 
afingular; for we can difcern the fhape and 9¢¢of an univerfal 
being, before we can know the 9¢7+6 of itsfiaguiar beings. For afar 
off we know that a man is a man, that is,is like ro the univerfal be- 
ing, before we know, what man heis, or know his individual Con- 
nexe of Accidents. 2. Iris eafier co know an univerfal being thana 
fingular; for oftentimes when wefeea fingular perfon, we doubt 
whether he be rhe fame which we have fen before, yet at that time 
weknow him certainly to be a man,and like to his univerfal being: 
befides, we do lefs forget an univerfal being, then a fingular, and fo 
conlequently itis more known. 

The Reafon why an univerfal being is more known tous thena 
fingular, is becaufe the Modes of an univerfal are the moft eminent 
and evident Modes of fingulars, abftracted from their more obfcure 
and inferiour Modes. | | 

V. One fingular is not enough to conftiture an univerfal, becaufe 
chere can be no Refemblance abftrated from one. You may object, 
chat the underftanding may abftract an Zdea from one fineular,and 
frame another like co ic within its felf, that granted, it could be no 
univerfal being, neither real or objective ; not real, becaufe there is 
no refemblance of one real Zdeato another, unlefs there be another 
éxiftent ; but of an objective Jdeato.one real /dea: not objettive, 
becaufe rhe refemblance of Jdea’s are of different Natures. 

VI. An univerfal Natureis by meanes of Abftraction, as ie doth 
alfo include Comparation. Swigl. in his 4th. Disp. O. 8. propofes 
his Opinion of the manner of Production of an univerfal. Zaiver fa- 
Le fit per potewtians abftratlivans rerum, non cognolcitur ni fi per Compara- 

tivan. 
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tivam.An univerfal being ts conftitured by an abltraétive knowledge, 
buc it is not known unlefs by a comparative knowiedge, Wherein 
he affe ts that an univerfal being is capable of an effence before it is 
known. That this is rot, 1s evident by what bath been proved in 
the 6ch.Chaprer. You may plainly obfervea Contradiction in 
thefe words of his. Fit (faihhe) per notitiam abftrathuam: Er- 
go cognofcitur. Etenm quomods poteff wnrver {ale dict frert per notitians; 
e non cognofcr ? Ouippe fieri per notitram abftrathivam,c’ cognofes ab- 
frrathive, [unt adem re & nomine. Sigquidemcognofcatur abjir. hive eo- 
spfo cognofcitur ; ergo cognofcitur eo sp{o, quo fit puntto. To this he an- 
nexes a triple Principle, contributing to the production of an uni- 
verfal being, to wit, Negation of Abjtrattion of Umty, and of non-rea- 
pugnauce>. which being ftated, an untverfal ts alfo {tared. By Nega- 
tive Abftraction ts meaner, an univerfal Nature abftracted from its 
finoulars by predicating ic negatively of the fingulars. I wondefhow 
‘a thing can be negatively predicated of another, and it not known.. 
If known, ergo itis, before iris predicated of another. Therefore ic 
isna Negative abftraction. Unity is infeparable from a Concepr, . 
for all Concepts are one, and of one; fo chat thatis implied in a 
Concept. . His third Condition required a nos-repugnance; which 
is co-incident with the whole falfhood of his imagined Hmiverfale.-. 
A: non-repagnance is a Negative, and therefore is not effential to an 
Uaverfale; that being PoGtive. Ergo, It mult rather impor: a pofi- 
tive relation to its Inferiours. Here again you have another Contra- 
diction. Firft, he faich thac an univerfal being cannot be known by 
a comparative knowledge. Whatis a comparative knowledge,but a 
common Nature actually and pofitively refembled and compared ro 
its Inferiours ? This by the way, and now J return to my Propoft- 
tion. By Abftraétionis intended the Apprehenfion only of Com- - 
monneflesin fingulars ; which Apprehenfion.of Commonnels doth’ 
per fe only apprehend what is common in fingulars,and thereby doth 
exclude the Apprehentions of Noh-commonneffes : Wherefore 1.Ab-- 
fraction doth per fe imply a Pofitive, and per accidens a Negative. . 
2. Abftraction doth include Comparation, becaufe Commonnefies - 
cannot-be abftrafed unlefs compared:to on¢ another, . 


CHAP... 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of the Extream Divifion of a Being. 


1. Another Divifion of a Being. — 

2.- What the greateft or moft univerfal is. 

3. What the greater univer al is. 

4. What alefsumverfalis. 

5. What the leaft unrverfal is. 

6. How the Fore-mentioned Members are otherwife called. 


I. A N univerfal being is either moft univerfal, greater univer- 
fal, lefs untverfal, or leaft univerfal. 

1], The greateft or moft univerfal is, whichis common to all be- 
ings; as a tranfcendent being, or a being, as it is the Subject of AZe- 
taphyficks. : 

III. A greater univerfal being is, that which is comparatively ab- 
ftracted from lefs univerfals ; asa living being is abHraéted from 
men, beafts, aud Plants, becaufe they have a Commonnels of Jdea; 
as far-as they are living : This Commonnefs is abftraGted from men, 
Beafts, and Plants, as they are lefs univerfals. 

IV. A lefs univerfal being is, which is - abftraéted from the 
leaft. 


V._ The leaft univerfal is, which is immediately abftra&ted from 
Individvals. | 


VI. Among Logicians the greateft umverfaleis termed #niver{a- 
le univer {aliffimam, ot Genus fummam, A greater univerfals cal- 


‘led Genus iwtermedinm or fabalternum, or majus amverfale. A \efs 


univerfal 1s known to them by the Name of Species fubalterna ot me- 
dia. The leaft univerfal is alfo named Species [pecraliffima or infimae 
Thefe Terms are of great ufein Logick , and being proper to that 
Arc, they areconfidered therein a different manner to what they 
are here ; wherefore’ fhall omit any further Difcourfe upon them. 


COFLAP, 
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CHAP. XII. 
~ Of the Modes or Parts of a Being. 


1. What atMode ts. Whence a Partis named a Part. Whence a Mode» 
is termed a Mode. The Scotch Proverb verified. 

2. The Number ana Kinds of Modes, What an Effence or a whole bea’ 
ING 150 

3. Lhat a Mode is the Summum Genus of al/ Beings, ana their 
Parts. 

4. The vulgar Dottrine of Modes rejetted. 

5» Lhat a Subftance is a Mode of a Being. 7 

6. That a Mode is an umvocal Gender toa Subftanceand an Acci- 
dent. : 

7+ -That a Subftance ts as Accident, and all Accidents are Subftances. 
The Difference between Subjiftence and Si bftance. . 


jf L" istime I fhould propofe fomwhat touching the Modal Di- 
vifion of a Being, which is its partition into Modes. 

A Mode is that whereby a being is incurrentinto our Knowledge. 
[have oft told you,that a being,as to us, is a being from its cognof- 
cibility, chat is from our perceiving it to be fonthing. Our Percep- 
tion is either fenfual or intellectual : The lacrer whereof is obliged 
to the former for all irs knowledge.’ Wherefore a real being i: a el 
being from irs fenfible cosnofcibility ; and an objective b-ing is an 
objective being from its intelligible cognofeivilicy. We know a be- 
ingeirher in its whole or parts. The Parrs are elied Parts, DiviG- 
ons, and Partitions; becaufe chey are apprehended by usdivifedty 
ot pirced, as they are inherent ina being ; or becaufe they rarcor 
divide our perception, that is, move it in 2 diltin& manner. The di- 
ftinct motions, partitions and divifions of Pares are otherwife rere 
med Modes or Manners, becaufe they do modificite the Senfes: 
that is, move them in various manners. _Thefe we fay are real, be- 
caufe we imagine them to be juft fo in nature,as we apprehend then 
to be. Wemuft then give credit to thactrice Maxim of che Nor. 
thern people of thts Ifland,who vulgarly cry out ,Ovut awaa al tings 
ar bot nootvens. Modes are little elfe but the vatious faces of a being, 


. through 


through which it makes it felf known to ts asit Were in various 
manners. We knowa being in the whole , when We know icin all 
irs Parts or Modes. 

1.As many feveral maners as a being doth move the fenfesthrough,. 
fo many feveral Afodes there be.A being moves the Senfes through 
its Unicy, Truth, Goodnefs, Exiftence, Subftance, Quanity, e¢. 
Their Number you will findin the 14ch. Chapr, 

Attributes, Accidents, Properties, and Modes are Syxonima's. 
They are called Attribuces (a parte aflus ) becaufeour Intellect 
doth attribute them to the various motions of abeing upon the Sen-- 
fes,. Accidents are.impofed upon a being, becaufe they befalroic 
accidentally, or by chance from our underftanding.Properties are fo. 
called, becaufe they are proper toa being, and without which a be- 
ing cannot confilt. | | 

We cannot fay, that a being is any thing elfe but irs Modes uni- 
ted ; for if we fay,it is fomething beyond them Modes,we fay more > 
then we know ; for we know a being nofurcher then its Modes, or 
no further then it moves our Senfes. Befides, take away unity, truth, . 
fubftance, quantity and the remaining Modes ftom abeing, what 
canany man imagine co. be the Overplus? even nothing. Buc more 
of this in che Next Chapter... | : 

III. Hence I gather,that a Mode in a large fenfe is the fammune~ 
Gens of all beings, becaufe ic predicates of all beings and their 
Parts. It predicates of a whole being, becaufe in a large fenfe itim- 
ports che manner of Reprefentation of an entire Effence. 

‘A Mode. is more. or lefsuniverfal , or Singular. An univerfal 
Mode is a Commonnefs: of fingular Modes... Acfingular Mode, is - 
inherent in every fingular being. - | 

The more and lefs univerfal Modes I have enumerated in the 
14. Chap. Their Defcriptions you may readin the Following Chap- 
ter. 
IV. The Vulgar of Philofophers ftate a different defcription of. 
a Mode. A modal Entity or.Mode (fay they ) is chat, which can- 
not be feparated through the Divine Power from that,which can be- 
without it,in refpeét to which a thing is faid that other thing,which 
is feparated from ic. Wherefore.that,which can be feparated intwo:: 
Entities, butnot reciprocally, is,faidco bea thing: and that which 
cannot exift withour, is called.a AZode. . You bave'an Example in: 
Matter, which isunited,amd in its union,chrough which 1. ieee, 

£Datl: 
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thatfame Marcer can through the Divine Power exift withouc the 
fame Union co that individual Form, in union to another difting 
Form: but rhat union cannot through the Divine Power exift with- 
out that very fame Matter... Whence itis, thar the union is faid to 
bethe Mode of Matter, and the Marcer is faid ro be che ching in re- 
{pest tothat union. The fame Diftinétion Iconclude from this Do- 
étrine co be intercedent between Action and the Agent Principle; 


as alfo between Paffion and the Patient Principle: between Sub- 


fiftence andits Nature. , : 

By this they feem to fuppofeareal difference between a Mode ~ 
and its being or Nature; but withal they affert, that chis real diffe- 
rence of exiftence is noc Natural, but Supernatural. 

Ifthen chere is no Natural real difference between a Thing and 
its Mode;Ergo, According to their own Opinion, a Mode is iden- 
tificated Naturally aiid Really withthe thing, and confequently a 
ching muft be conitituted out of the Congrefs of its Modes, 

V. I fay chav a Subftance is a Mode of a Being. For itis evident 
from their own words, chat it is Naturally infeparable fromits 
Nature ; ergo, a Subftancé is natarally. and really the G@me with a 
Nature fubitancorfubfiftenr. 2. ASubftance doth as much and as 
properly modifie its Subjeét as any ocher Mode: for by ita being 
appeats to our fenfe to be fubfiftent or fubftant. 3. A Substance 
hach no other Subject co inhere in,then them other Modes united, 
but more efpecially icinheres in quantity : thar1s, a being doth be- 
come a Subffant to other Accidents or Modes by meanes of its 
quantity: For if you take away quanticy from a being, whereby 


_ fhall chat being become a Subftant to orher Modes? 4. To fubiitt 


of ic felf is not the Effence of abeing: Forthey contefs thacfuper- 
naturally ir isfeparable from its Effence ; Ergo It is fomwharelfe, 
and can benothing bura Mode. 5. A Mode is that, whereby an 
Effence is in part made known to us: but an Effence is in parc made 
known tous byits fubfittence.or exiltenceper fe: Evgo,icis a Mode. 
Orchus:The Parts of an Effence ate diftinguifhed from one another 
by their Medesor diftin& ‘manner of Reprefentation to fenfe, buc 
a Subftanceis diftinguifhed from another Mode througa its diftinet 
manner of Reprefencation; Ergo. _ 6. If a Subltance agreeth in mo- 
ving the Senfes, in infeparability, in time or duration, with other 
Modes; Ergo, it is neither more or lefs a Mode then they, But the 
Antecedence is true, Ergo the Confequence is true alfo. 
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Any other Modeis as little feparable fromits Effence without 
the deftruction of it as a Subftance: For cake away Quality or Quan- 
tity, ic will deftroy che Effence as much asthe feparation of a Sub- 
fiance ; the like conceive of their Qualicy, Duration, ee. asallo- 
ther Modes are variable, fois a Subftance, which may be augmented 
and diminifhed; for a Subflance fometime becomes a greater or 


leffer fubftance, from the Augmentation or diminution of Quanury, 


Laftly, You fay char a fubltance is that, wherein all the Nine Acct- 
dents doinhere taxquam in Subjefo. But chen tell me what thar 
thing is wherein all che Nine Accidencs doinhere ?Poflibly you will 
fay, chat thar wherein the Accidents are inherent is latent 5 that is, 
is not cognofcible. Bur again, ific be not cognefcible, how do you 


know itthen tobe a thing ? Ergo, you {peak more then you know: : 


If fo, wherein isit-diftinguifht from a Chimera ? 

VI. A Modeis an univocal Gender to a Subftance ‘and che other 
Modes ; becaufe it is equally predicated of them. 

VH. The Confequence of this Difcourfe: doth infét the Divifon 
of a Being in-a Subftance and Accidenttobe erroneous  becaufe an 
Accident is affirmatively predicated of aSubftance ; for a Subltance 
is nothing elfe but a Notion, whichaccidencly or by chances attri- 
buted by us toa being. | . 

Every Mode of a being is predicable of a Subftance, and a Sub- 
ftance of it. For every Mode is fubfiftent throughirfelf, thatis, it 
need not another to confticute irs formal modality. To fubfift chrough 
it felf, isnot co fubfit through another, bur every Mode fubfiftech 
through ir felf, andis through irfelf, that whichit is 3 for Quality 
doth not owe its Subfiftence co Quantity, nor Quantity toit; bue 
each of rhema fubfit through themfelves, and are Modes through 


themfelves. Each fingular Mode cannot fubfift of ir felf, as needing 
the concurrence of all rhe orher modes;& therefore they fubfift or de-. 


pend from one another. This Dependance from one another might 
rather be rermed Subftance (quia unum aleeri (ubftat i.e. snum alters 
oft fulcimento) becaufe the one doth ftand under the other as a Pillar 


to.uphold it. Subfiftence doth more properly denote the fubfiftence: 


ofa Mode through icfelf.: 


CHAP. 
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GHAP. XTi, 
Of the Attributes of a Being. 


B.. Why a Property & (0 called. 


nhl 2. The Difference which Authors hold between Paffion and Atri- 


bute. 

3. That Paffion and Attribmte, as to their Names, imply the fame 
Thing. | rE | 

4. That Attributes are really the fame with their Efvence. That all 
Axtribmres of a Being , a8 they are united; are the fame with thar E{- 
fence or Being. | 

5+ That the Attributes are formally diftintt froms one another. 

6. Heal that, which we conceive beyond the Arrributes of a Being, 15 no 
t 4g» ; 

9, WhatanE fence 0. 


Bee A Property or Propriety of a Being is fo called, becaufe iris 
£ \ not the effence of a Being, but doth corcomirate i, 
asa Proprium quarto modo, flowing from irs Onidaity. Thefe in Phy- 
ficks are termed Paffions, which are Properties Phyfically derived 


from their-Eflenee, andare individually concomitants coit outof” - 


the Nature of the thing. . In CMetaphy/icks toe fame are named At- 
tributes, becaufe they are attributed from our Underftanding to 2 
Being. 3 

IT- Although Paffions and Attributes do formally fignifie the fame 
- thing, neverthelefs have Lare Authors retained a formal Diftinati- 
on between them: towic, in thac Ageribures are phyfically identi- 
ficated, but formally diftinguifhe from their Eatiy ; but Paffions 
are both Phyfically and formally idencificaced with their Ents 
ties. | | 

Ill. Paffion and Areribute, as to their Names, are identificated, 
and imply the fame thing; for itiscalled a Paffion(a Patiendo )ftom_ 
Suffering, becaufe a Being doth fuffer fuch a diftin@tion from us, - 
that is, from our Mind and Underftanding.So Artributeis impofed 
from our underftanding, becaufe ic doth atersbare fuch a “ues 
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from our Concepr to a Being. Wherefore to be attributed nxto 
from our underftanding, and to tuffer from our underftanding,imply 
the fame thing. : : 

IV. Attributes are really the fame with their Effences , becaufe they 
cannot exit afunder. All che Actributes of a being,as they are united, 
are really and formally chefame wich their Effences. Areal Formal 
Diftinction arifeth fron a {pecified Concepr in our minds of two or 
more real Entities. The under{tanding cannot have a formal {pecified 
Concept of two or more real Encities, unlefs they are really di- 
ftinct , that is, move the underftanding diftingtly from without. 
Wherefore all the Attributes unired, moving the underftandine in 
che fame manner as the Be'ng or Effence ir felf, mutt be really and 
formally the fame.’ That che Being ic feif and ics Attributes move 
che under{tanding 1m like manner, is evident: For wherein doth a 
being move the underftanding, but By irs Actribuces uniced? And 
wherein dothe Accribures uniced move the underftanding, buc by 
their being and Effence ? “You may enquire, why then Attribute 
doth in its formal Concept fignifie diftinety fromthe fignification . 
ofabeing? I Anfwer, that a being,as to us,ts an Effence compofed 
out of the congrefs of all irs Actribures ordiftiné manners of mo- 
ving cheunder{tanding,whichif confideredfeparately are called Ar- 
tributes, if united, a Being or Effence. : 

V. Actributes are formally diflin@ from oneanother, becaufe 
each moves the underftanding in a diftin& manner, which caufeth 
‘a diflinct Concept 5 which concept Caparte ables ) defines their 
Formalities ot quidditative Reprefentations diflin@ one from the 
other. 

Atitibutesare not really diflinéct one from theother, becaufe 

they cannot exit afunder. Pe 

Attributes may alfo be called Modes ina ftri@ fenfe, as they do 
fignifie a diftinct manner of moving the underftanding, 

VI. That which we conceive of a being beyaend its Attributes, 
is nothing (a now ens) for we-can neither defcribe or define ir. 

VII. Hence we may conclude, that Effence (as to us) is a Repre- 
fentation of all che cognofcible Accributes of a being in unity. 


CHAP. 
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CELA PX a 


Of the Kinds and Number of the Attri- 
butes of a Being. 


1, Whencethe Number of the A:tributes of a Being 4 taken. 

2. The Number of Attribates conftituting a Being. 

All Attributes are convertible one with the other , and each of thems, 

~‘and-all of thens in anion with an E ffewce or Being. : 

4, That allthe Attributes of a Being are equal in Digaity and Evi- 
dencee- 

5: Fhat the Order ef Dottrine concerning thefe Attribures % indife 
ferent : 


I, “THe Aitributes of a Being are as many, as are requifite to 
| make ic cognofcible. | 

I]. TheConditionsor Attributes concurring to the Cognofci- 
bility of a Being are, Zaity, Truth, Goodnefs, Exiftence, Subfiftence, 
Diftinttion, Termination, Perfiétion, Neceffity, Quantity, Quality, 


- Relation, Attion, Paffion,.. Situation, Duration. 
? 3 3 ? 


Thefe doallconcurto the Cogpofcibility of a Being, becaufe one 
of them being defe@ive, we cannot know a Being perfectly. 

TEI. Alicheir Arcributes are’convertible one with rhe orher, and 
each of them witha Being. Thus all,which is true, is good ;- all 
what is gocd, is extftent, &c. So all what hath Quiznticy is abe- 
ing; -all,what hath Quality, is a being, ec. Wherefore one of thefe 
Attributes being ftated, they are all ftaced : and one being abo- 
lifhr, they arevall abolifhr. | 

IV. They areall of an equal Dignity and of the fime Evidence , 
(quoad Naturam & quoad nos) If any may be {aid to bethe Root or 
Foundation,;ic muft be Unity; for a thing multbe one, before it 
can exit: Bur fince there may bereplied, chac nothing can be one 
before it is exiftent; there can be no ground tated. 

V. Neither isicany matter, whichts treated of firft, they being 


- all of one Dignity and Evidence: Neverthelefs, Ifhall obferve the 
received Method in Difcourfing on them. - : 


CH AP... 
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CHAP: XV. 
Of Effence and Exiftence. 


1. That Effence aud Exiftence are generally recevved for Principles. 
2. That E fence  nowrixciple. - 

3. That Exiftence 1s no Principle. 

4. What Ex ftence 3 according to the Opinion of the Author. 

5. Lhat Exsffence1s intentionally distinct from E fence. 

6. That E {fence ws perfetker than Exiftence. 

6. Dhat Exciftence 1s formally diftintt from Subflance. 


I. Be and Exiftence ate generally received for thetwo Prixz- 

ciples ofa Beiwg : Bur how they are Principles, and why fo 
received,is not fo generally explained, Principles are internal and ors- 
ginal Caufes ; namely, che frit’ Caufes of all the Paffions and Artri- 
butes, which do concomitare their Pofition ; internal, becaufe they 
througa their prefence conftience the whole. 

Il. ‘Internal Principles are confticured ac che fame cime ; fo (va- 
teria fecunda) che Second Matter ( according to Arif. ) is conftitu- 
red at the f’memomentof time; when the Form doth acvene.Buc 
an Effence is an Effence (accorcing to the fame Philofopher) al- 
chough Exiltence is not advened to it. Wherefore they are no con- 
fticucive Principles. | 

You may fay chit Effence is like to ( A¢aterta Prima ) the Firft 
Matter, and therefo-e may be like to it,in chat ic is a (Prixcipinm ge- 
nerationis ) Principle of Generation, ro which it 1s not improper 
to be before the advent of a Form: Wherefore Effewce may beta- . 
ken for a Principle of Generation. Suppofe that granted, to wit, 
chat itis lixe to A¢areria Prima, in chaciccan be without a Form, it 
is no confequence, that ic (hould alfo be a Principle of Generation, 
becaufe a Principle of Generation 1s changed into another thing, 
by the adventofa Form, as Materia prima is no longer a AZateria 
prima atthe Advent ofa Form, but a Adateria fecunda. But as for 
Effence, although Exiftence is ad joyned coir, ic remainech effence 
ftill, and isin no wife changed. 

T.. Exiftence is no Principle, by reafon 1 is no original Caufe 

through 
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through ic felf of all the AffeGtions of a Being, but aconcomitant 
_ affection of an Efience. You may obje&t: That through Eav/fence, 


| fence was nor exiftenr, none of the other Paffions could be related 
| toit Anfwer:The fame Objeétion may be applied to any of the re- 
| ftane Accributes : as, ifan unity was not adjoyned to an Effence , 
| the other Actribures could not be relaced to ir. Wherefore all the 
f, Es a ta te ; 
| Attributes of a being are equal one to the other, and all cogether are 
equal to the whole, whichis the Effence. | 
| IV. Exiffenceis an Attribute, whereby a Being is actually con- 


Rituted. By Exiffence a Being is feated beyond Generation, and re- — 


duced toan Exs conffitutums, vel generatum, fo that Exiftence doth 
follow the Pofition of all the Accributes in union : or rather is, 
§} whereby che Pofition of all the Attributes in union is produced. 
Wherefore Effence without exiftence is only a Chimsara,and impof- 
fiblero de. | ! ION 

V-Exiftenceis diftin& from an effence (sntentionaliter)by the ope- 
ration of the mind; becaufe it moves theunderftanding in a man- 
ner different from the motion of an Effence. : 
' Altus E ffentials and Exiftence are Synonima’s: forthey denote 
| the fame thing, neither is there any diftin@ion between them, éi- 
I 


, poe ex parte Objetti, or ex parte attws: thatis, teally, ‘or intentio- 
B . mably.crar, 0 betes 
| Effence is perfecter then Exiftence ; becaufe Effence compre- 
) - hends init Exiftence, and all cheother Attributes. 

| Exiftence is formally diftint from Subftance’ or Subfiftence, in 
§ that the latter is an Arcribure confticuting a being independing 
inf | | from another = but exiftence denotes only 2 Pofition of all rhe At- 
§ cributesinunion, \This Queftion doth fomwhar puzzle Oviedo , 
pet | Fol. 236. A4et. Cont. 2. Where he doubts whereinexiftence is di- 
‘rf ttinct from a Subftance, He is forced to Anfwer, that the exiftence 
Nh of aSubftance is a Subftance,' and the exiftence ofan Accident is an 
it Accident : alchough alittle before he admirs of a formal diftinction 
itt; |) ~ betweenthem. © By this Anfwer it would follow thata Subftance 
th) werean Accident, and an Accident a Subftance ; becaufe they agree 
wi Nn ano tertso incommunicabili: for exiftehceis only communicable to 
‘if |) a being ; ergo a Subftance and Accident are one being. 


y 


all the other Pa/fions are attribuced co the Effence ; fo that ifan Ef- 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Unity. 
3, That Uany fuperaddes nothing Pofitive tava Being. 


2, What Unity ise That Umty properly and per Se rmplies a Pofitive ; 
accidently and improperly a Negatives What 1s formally imported 
by Unity. > , 

3. That Unity is illegally divided 1m unum per fe, avd unum per ac- 
cidens. 3 


i. UN” doth {uperadd nothing Pofitive to-a Being. For Unity 

is effentialto.a being; that is, irconftituces part of its Ef- 
fence: Without whichunity,abeing is no being. Wherefore no- 
thing can be faid properly to be fuperadded to.abeing, unlefs a be- 
ing were abeing withourit, andbefore it ;, or unlefs it be nopart 


- of a being. 


II. Unity is am Atcribure of a being, by which itis one init felf, 
and diftinct from. all others. 

To be one in it felf,is tobe not many. , and co have but one De- 
finition, or one Formality..A being may be divided into many, not- 
withftanding each of them many are one ftill afcer cheir Divifion: 
And if you proceed to an infinite Divifion (as it were) each Particle 
divided will be one ftillinic felf, before its- Divifion. Wherefore 
unity is infeparable from a Being. By one init felf, underftand a pos 
fitive unity, not negative: for a Negative is a Non Ens. 

Uniry formally is noc.an indivifion of a being inicfelf; becaufe 
indivifion is accidental to it: Bor if Divifion be accidental to a be- 
ing, Indivifion mutt alfo be accidental to it. Unicy doth rather in- 
clude or imply an Identity of Parcs tothe whole. . By uniry.a being» 
is diftinét from allothers: that is, each being by its unity moveth 
che underftanding terminatively, by which:cerminative motion one: 
being is diftinouifhe from another being. By terminative underftand 
a Pofitive., a Negative being incognofcible. 

Ill. Unity is legally dividedin unicy through ir: felf ( wuum per 
fe) and unity by accident ( thatis through another) or unum per ac- 
cidens  Becaufe all real unities are ove through themfelves ; and con- 

fequently 
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fequently all formal unities (that is, unities ex parte aims ) arealfo 
one through themfelves.. You may object, that a Heap of Corn, a 
Houfe are unities per aceidens. 1 Anfwer, ‘That a Heap of Corn, as 
far asit is a heap, is one through it (elf; becaufe it doth reprefent it 
felf by an unity: which reprefentation is che ground of a formal uni- 
| ty, or unicy ex parte aftws. I prove ictobea formal unity, becaufe 
|| the underftanding candefine it: Ergo, itisone: For whateveris 
| . definible, is one. Why cannot a heap of Corn reprefent an Obje& 
one init felf, as properly, as a Mulcitude or heap of Individual men 
reprefent an Univerfality ? Why cannot a Houfe, although it con- 
fiftech of Parts, when divided from their whole (namely from thac 
Houfe ) differinc'one from the other, conftituce an unity in its Ob- 
ject, asjuftly, asanindividual man, who confiteth alfo of Parts, 
when divided, different from one another ? 
Unity is either Numerical, Specifical, or Generical ; that is,more, 
or lefs univerfal or fingular. | 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of Truth. 


1, WhyTrath is called tran{cendent. 

2. What Trath 15. 

3. Az Objettion againft the Definuion of Trath. That a Monfper is a 
true Being. T.hat God although he ts the remsote efficient Can(e of a 
Monfter, neverthele{s cannot be [aid to be the Canfe of evil. 

4. Aultins Definition of Truth. pecans 

5 That Fal{hood is wot definible. How it may be defcribed. 


5 1. Rath hereis called Tranfcendent from its conftituting a be- 
ing in its Tranfcendence. ‘ 

II, Truth is an Actribute ofa being, whereby itappeareth to 
us to. anfwer its end, or to thar, which ic was intended for. To An- 
fwer itsend confiftech in the Conformity of a being tothe Pac- 
tern or Jdeain the Divine Mind. All beingsare created by the 


all-creating God for an end ; and therefore are neceffarily true, 
I 2 becaufe 


naa 
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becaufe they mult neceffarily obey their end, as having a neceffary 
Caufe, which is Gods Ordination. | 

ILL... Againft the Definition of Truth, as it is Tranfcendenr,, may 
be Objected: That a Monfter is a Being;but a Monttér 1s not anfwe- 
rable to itsend ; becaufeics end was co he perfect: therefore all 
beings are nortrue, thatis, anfwerableto theirend:.. To this I 
An{wer, Thata Monfter is atrue being, in that icanfwereth tots 
efficient and material Caufe ; as inthis cafe, a Child born. without 
ahead, is a perfect Natural living being,but is noc a perfect Humane 
being that is, icis imperfect as toits humane body : Neverthelels 
ir is perfect as to ics Natural and vegetable being , which: fuffice:h. 
Here a further Reply may be made, that God did not only ordain 
beings to be perfedt , asco. their Natural Perfection, but alfoas 
to their vegetable, animal, and rational Perfeétion ; for. his Ordi- 
nation upon Herbs was, thar they fhould encreafeby. bringing forth 
Seedof the fame kind ; that Beafts fhould multiply afcer cheir own 
kind. To the clearing of this doubt, we are to obferve, thit Gods 


. Ordination was related either tothe Species, orto every individual 


future being, or co both. It is moft probable it was‘to borh, parti- 
cularly co man, for whofe fake che fame extended alfo to other crea- 
cures. We are likewife ro renvember man in his twofold ftate,co wit, 
of Integrityand Deficience.Gods Ordination then upon man was,. 
chat he, and all orher Animals and Vegetables for his fake, fhould 
encreafe after their own kind, during mans Integrity. This Ordina- 
tion upon Gods Creatures is anfwered and effected by Powers and 
Difpofitions creaced by himin them: According to which Powers, 
all Creatures acted., All the A&tions of man did therefore depend 
ftom his Powers ; to wit, his Propagation from his Generative 
Power, which again was fubjected to his Phanfie, and thar to his 
will and underftanding : Wherefore as long as his will and under- 
ftanding did will and underftand nothing, but what was perfect, his 
Phinfie could receive no other Impreffion, buc of Perfections, 
which could not caufe any Errour in the Generative power, and 
therefore had man abided in his entire ftare, he nor any other Crea- 
cures could have generated Monfters. Man having through his de- 
ficien¢e corrupted his Faculties, no wonder if their Acts arealfo 
corrtipted, and their effects corrupred,and corruptible: Hence ther 
itis beyond {cruple, that Gods Ordination’ did immediarely relate 
co the Powers of all Creatures, and herein ate all beings true, and 
anfwerable 
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anfwerable totheir end, and therefore perfect. You may-urge ani 


_Inconvenience to follow chis Solution ; becaufe thereby God feems 


co be the original caufe of Montiers or evilé for 1f God had confer- 


red perfect powers upon man, man could not have changed them of. 


himfelf : wherefore God mult be fuppofed co alrer chem difpofiu- 
ons and faculties. I Anfwer, That God was not the original caufe 
of chis alteration, but man himfelf through his fin: which therefore 
was the firttimpulfive caufe. ’Tis certain, thac God was the effici- 
enc caufe of chis Alceration of Powers ; yet Gods A& was nor evil 
therein, buc good and perfect, becaufe his Juftice did require ic: 
for this change upon man. Was his punifhmenc: Iffo, none canor 
will accribute che evil following a punifhmenc of a Malefaétor, to 
him that punifheth, or tothe punifhmenc ic felf, but co the Malefa- 
or, whofe Defaule and Crime was the caufe of that evil which be- 
fel him after his punifhmenc. 

IV. Asin in che sth. Chap. 2 Book, ofhis Soliloquies {tatesthe 
Defcription of Truth. Truth is that, which icis';. and in the fame 
Chapter openeth his meaning. Truth is that, which is fo in ir felf, 
as ir appeareth ro him that perceiveth ir, if he will and can perceive 
it. Hence do Hurtad. Disp.7. Met. Seét.1. and Soar. Difg.7:Sett.5« 
infer the Nature of Truth. to. confift in a cognofcibility of a being 
to the underftanding of thar, whichicis. This Opinion as itis ob- 
fcure,fo it is expof'd to doubrs,if not to falfhood. The truth of a man 
doth nor confiftin my knowing a man tobe a man, and that hets no 
other thing but a man ; for thatis a qaidditative Concept of a man, 
namely to know him tobea man; burro know a man tobe thar, 
which he was intended for, isthe concepr of his truth :- Wherefore 
Soar.in the fame Chapter, doth well recal himfelf,in aflerting chat 
truth is relative to created and increated Knowledge. ae 

¥tuch doth not fuperadd extrinfecally (ex parte afivs). any deno- 
rhination really diftinét from a being, fince it is concurrent tothe 
conftituting of the nature of a being = for cake away. truth, and you 
cake awaythe eflenceofa being. Sa 

V.Falftiood is defined by moft Philofophers to bethar, which ap- 
pears co bechar,w°Picis not.Icis ftrange chat falfhood,which isnot 
in rerum ratura, fhould be defined. Ic is not in rerwm natara,becaule 


all beings are true. If it canbe defined,.1t is a being, For nothing 1s 


definible unlefsiit is a being ; hadit been defcribed by a Negative, 
then indererminatively we might have perceived ic ; as thus, 
u . 2 Falfhood: 


CHAP. XVII. 
| “Of ‘Goodnefs. | 


1, What Goodnefs is. Ihe lmprobation of feveral Definuvons of Gosa- 
ne[s 

2: Wh Difference between Goodne/s and Perfettion. 

3. What Evil ts. hag 

4. What the abfolme attive End of Goodnefs is, 

5« That Gosdue/s 1s improperly divided in E entral, Accidentaland In- 
tegralG oodnefs. 

6. How Goodue/s 1s proper ly divided. 


7. That.the Divifion of Good in Honeff, Deleétable, &c. doth belong 
to Ethicks. | ey 


i.  Pesectiee is an Actribute of a Being, whereby it is for an 
“XL end. Many Philofophers do omit the Definition of Good- 
nefs,becaufe they can find no diftinétion between Truth and Good- 


nefs. Ochersdefine it to bea convenience of a being withthe Ap-. ff 


petite’; which is erroneous, ‘for Goodnefs is ina being, thatis, a 
partial being, without the Apperite. 2. Goodnefs is abfolure, a 
Convenienceis relative. 7; ipl. Chap. 9. of his Mezaph. 2 Book, de- 
fines Goodnefs ‘to be an act of Good, as far as it is 900d 3 orisa 
Quality, from'which a being is denominated Good. This is Idem: 
per Idem, and Obfcurum per Obfcurin. 

Il. Goodnefs is formally difting from PerfeGion, becaufe.a be- 
ing, according to what it is good only, is not perfect. Wherefore 
Goodnels is erroneoufly defined by fome to be a Perfeétion. 

Tt. Evil( Afalum.) is char, which dotk not appear go us to be 
Bor guy Rad i Stee) ties eee 7 ! 

TY. The Abfoluteaétive End of Goodnefs is to conftiture thar, 

ay which 
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it_|  whichicis. The Paffive isto be conftituted chat, which itis, 

in) V. Goodnefs ts improperly divided into Effential ;, Accidental, 
‘om | and Integral Goodnefs hee tute Good 1s that, which is effential of 
O | it felf to a being, and therefore cannot be accidental, as,it is oppo- 


Gre.toEflential,:, Ic may be an Fflential, part, becaufe ic. concurs 
| withthe reft of the Actribures to the confticution of the Effence ofa 
* Ho Bewme. : | ok ; 
| VI. Goodnels is divifible according to the divifibility of a be- 

_ . Ing, which is-either Natural, Animal, or Humane. | | 
| VIE. The Divifion of Goodnefs into Honelt, Deiectable, and 
Profitable or Ufeful, dothnot appercain to chis Doctrine, but iste- 
| ferred co Echicks. ) fre 
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ih || “* OF Diftinétion. 


| 1. Lhe Authors Defcripiios of Diftinttion. That the privative fenfe of 
ng | wot being moved is a Note of Diftinttion, whereby the underftanding 
| -:aiftinguifhes a Non Ens ‘frome anEnse «That theiPafitive fenfe of 


| © being moved in another manner, than another Ens:moves: the under« 


| 
a4 | ess , 15 a Note of Diftintlion between one Being: and. arias 
Be ie Oe bse RTL AOU oh ies 
we || 2+ How Diftinktion 1s divided. What a real Diffinttion is. 
hy | 3» Whata Modal Difference is. Aiond ce. 
"1 || 4 Lhuethe vulgar Defcriptionof areal Diftinthion is Erroneous 
‘, || §« That the termssof a Diftinttion beemeen twoor more real beings are ve~ 
oe | quifite both or more to exift. | ! 
sy || 8+ Lhat one term of Diftinttion although in exifferce cannot be really pre- 
ee | dicated of another not exiftent.. Oviedo: aid. Hurtado Exami- 
b ) 7. What.aformal Diftinktion 1s. parte actus, and how: othermife cal- 
of q ° ° e e s 8 a : 
| 8. Whata Diftin&tio Rationis i, How otherwife named. 
Ne f eaten te ; 8 bbe re 
Bee Tflinttion is an Attribute, whereby :2 being doth terminate 
| che underftanding: Or Diftinction is ‘the'termination of 
if 1: . 
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the cognofcent power made by the term of the cognofcibilicy of a 
being. Diftin@ion, as it doth concomitate a Pofitive, 1s intrinfe- 
cally idencificaced with Uniey, as it doh privacively imply 
a Negative, of as much as it doth imply beyond Uni. 
ty, it is a Non Ens, andnot cognofcible; for example, Pereris 
cognofcible to me, in chat I know him to be Peter: the faid Peter 
doth rerminate my cognofcible faculty by his cerminated Accidents 
or Modes, becaufe beyond rhem Accidents of Peter, I conceive e1- 
cher nothing, or fomthing, which doth not move my underftand- 
ing by its accidents, as the Accidents of Peter did: Sorhat-by nor 
being moved in my underftanding, or ‘by being moved in another 
manner, I know that one being is not another, that-one being is not 
nothing. 1 know that one being is not nothing, ‘becaufe it moves 
my underftanding. I know that one being is not anochet, becaufe 
ic moves my under{tanding otherwifé. chen another being doth; 
which knowledge iscalleda di(tinction. A Diftin@ion therefore 
‘is nothing elfe but a Non ulterior coguo[cibilitas rer, five ex parte Ob- 
jetfi,five ex parte Akkus; ot a non cogno[cibititas jimplicuer Wherefore 
a non ens may 62 properly called ex parte altus a non cognofcibilitas. | 
Diftinétion here; as itis relacive to a being in its tranfctence, is, 
whereby weknowic not to be nothing: We know a being not tobe 
nothing, becatife iz moves the underftanding terminacively = where- 
fore chatswhichwe apprebend without,:or beyond the term of the 
Modes of a being, 1s nothing. DiftinGion, as itis:a Pofitive; is 
coincident with Unicy, ands noc to be referred oir as a differenc 
Mode. : 

L.A Distivétion is either Real or Modal-A Real Diftintiien isywhere- 
hy anventire Effence moveth the underftanding differently from 
che entire Effence of another beings. What ‘Effence is , hath been 
declared at large, and thence may eafily be conceived, how one Ef- 
fence differeth from another, © 0 * 

T11. A: Aodal Dafferenceis, Ww hereby:one Mode. of an-Effence 
moveth the underftanding differently from another Mode contal- 
ned in the fame Effence :'So thata real difference 1s between things 
and things, and a modal difference is between Modes ‘and 
Modes. ee ©, ima , may ry 

IV.A Real Difference is generally taken to be between two be- 
ings, which can exift afunders as two effences: or Beings : but two 
Accidents or Modes of one being cannot exift afunders; whtch'not- 

withftanding 
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with{tanding are counted by them to be really different; where- 
fore they mufteicher miftake in their Definition, or in fuppofing 
cwo Accidents inherentin one eflence,to be really diftin&.Befides, 
this is rather a property of areal difference, and not its Defcription 
--or Definition; for were it derived from theeffence of a being, it 
would be a Definition ; bur fince it is deduced from Exiftence,which 
is only a Property of a being, ic is no Definition or Defcription. 

V. The Terms of a Diftin&tion between two or more Re- 
al Beings are Requifite and Neceffary boch or moretoexit. I 

“prove icin this Propofition; Bridget is not Mary: We «an- 
not fay, that Bridger is not (Mary, unleffe borh exiftent; 
for the fpecies of Bridget moving the underttanding in a diftinét 
manner, and@Mary moving the Intelle& in another manner, are 
two terms of diftinction : Now how can thefe two terms move the 
underflanding as two real beings, unlefs exiftenc? You may fay, 
that alchough Bridges is not exiftent, yer the hath exifted,and by that 

_{pecies {he moves the underftanding : Thatis impoflible: For how 
can Bridger move the underftanding from without, and {he not be 
exiftent from without ? 2. If this improper motion were granted , 
yet Bridget not being inexiftence, we cannot fay, Bridget is not 
Mary, but we may fay, Bridget was not Mary; for 2s denores a 
prefence, and an aétual exiftence. 

VI. Wecannor really predicate one term of Diftin@ion, al- 
though in exiftence, of anorher nor exiftent : which if otherwife we 
do, then that term,which is not exiftent, is equivalent to a xon-ens : 
as is evident in thisE wamtsations Parts is not Troy.Here Paris doth real- 
ly move our underftanding from without, but Troy doth not; foric 
is NOt in reram natura. Wherefore thefe wo cannot be predicated 
really of one another. But if each confidered as objective, then they 
may objectively be denied ofone another. 2. Paristaken as a re. 
al being, and enunciated of Tey as no real being, amounts to a non 
ens, andis the fame, as if you faid, in Read of Paris isnot 7, roy, Pa- 
ris is not nothing.In the fame fenfe is a Chimera taken for a non ens,be- 

~ eaufe ic doth noc move the underftanding from wichout : as, aman 
is no Chimera, that is,a manis nop nothing, OF 2 non ens.’ , 

VII. Authors have involved themfelves in fuch abfurdities, and 
ftrange terms, that they do thereby render themfelves and their Oe 
pinionsinexplicable;whereas there is no ordinary capacity bur may 
eafily attain to the underftanding of thefe Metaphyficks, which all 
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slong have demon(trated byfenfe: Wha barbarous difcourfe do 
we findin Hwrt. and Ovied. upon this very Subject ; which, for to 


unlock; have ftudied co unfold che Doctrine of Precifies and Di- 
_ friaétion, in a plainerDifcourfe. 


Oviedo makes it a great difficulty co diftinguifh the concept of 
Peter and a Horfe: and nowonder, if it proveth fo unto him, fince 
he proceeds upon an obfcure foundation of diftinction: Neither can 

-he light upon any at all; For in his AZer. Coty. 4. P. 1. he writes 
‘thus 3 Some fay, thac the Objective Concepr, by whofe force this 
pofitive being is noc another formally, doth imply a Negative : Bur 
Hurtado , and many others reach better, that the fame pofitive ef- 
fence of a being is fignified ina Negative manner.] have faid more 
eof this Contr.3. Where J have proved that or this being nor to be a- 
mother: as Peter not tobe Fohn, doth imply a pofitive Concept of 
a being, without importing formally any other Negative :.Thus far 
Oviedo.» Here you have the foundation of -Diftinction ftaced by the 
forementioned Author; but if narrowly examined, will prove no 
foundation. And as to the firft Opinion, which is, That the Obje- 
&ive Concept, Gc. What forceis it, which a Pofitive being hath, 
whereby it is not formally another ? This is not propounded by 


chem, and therefore icis no Foundation. The Anfwer tothis, I 


have plainly and briefly fet down in che firlt Paragr.. of this Chapt. 
2. How can an objective Conceprimply a Negative ? The Refolu- 
tion of this is.alfo by chem omitted. TheSecond Opinion afferrs, 


That the fame pofitive Effence of a being is fgnified in a Negative. 


manner. This is no ground of Diftinétion 5 becaufe a pofitive being 


is figuified negatively therefore it 1s diffintt. This is Idem per Idem 5 


a pofitive being is fignified negatively, therefore it is a Negative, 
ot is diftin&. Owredo himfelf reaches fomewhat nearer tothe truth 
of the Matrer: Hefaich, thatfor a being not to be anotherbeing , 


doth imply a pofitive concept 3.and fo 1c doth: But how, or in’ 


what'manner, he omits. Icis by. moving the Intellect (as I have 
proved before) in a fundry manner, or by fevetal Modes. But to 
return to the Refolution of the DiftinGtion propofed : Wherein Pe- 
teris diftinct from a Horfe. @viedoimagineth, that Peter is di- 
Rin&from a Horfe through his Unicy: whichdorh diftinguifh him 
from another, in that ie deth reprefent that iris not. that unity. 
Thisisa Miftake; for Peters ingle unity doth only make him di- 
Rinct froma nenens, and not’ diftiné from another being, unlefs 
that 
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| tharbeing moves the Intelle& aboucthe fame time one after ano- 
by ther: wherefore cwo unities are compared inthe Incellect, which 
. being different in their/dea,caufe a diftinétion between themfelves: 
For howcanI deny, that One unity is not another, unlefs both 
‘ye | coRcgived and compared to another, 
i VIII. That, whichis a Real diftinttiox a parte objetts externi, Of 
| Rez, isnamed a formal diftinttion a parte actus : It is named formal, 
| becaufe the Intellect conceiveth a diftin& form of each being from 
another, and thereby formes the Definition of it, which is nothing 
elfe but the explication of the form of a being. 

IX. The fame, which is denominated an objective diftin&tion 2 
parte objethi intermi, is fignified 2 parte aftus, by 4 ( diftinttio ra- 
tionis) diftinction of the mind, whereby the mind. doth diftinguifh 

|| internal Objeéts otherwife, then they do exift really or without, or 

'| otherwife, then chey move from without. Here 1 may feem to con- 
itt}! eradi&t my felf, although I do not, in faying here,chat the Intellect 

) ‘doth, or may underftand Obje&s from within, different from them 

|, which movefrom without: and inanother preceding place of this 

| Book, Iconcluded, that the underftanding could not underftand or 

}| . conceive any being from within, but what was like co beings from 

|| without. To reconcile thefe two places; you areto obferve, that 
| an Objettive Being may be like toa Real Being, either in fome of its 

| 

| 


} 
oe }| Modes, or inall: Ifin all, chen the being from within is like co the 
Its | whole effencé of che being from without; but if in fome,then them 
We §} fomeare unlike ro the whole, in che fame manner as a part is unlike 
if }| tochewhole. Wherefore in this, the underftanding may perceive 
i; tan Obje& from within diftingtly from an Object from withouc. 


uit, §) . 2. Theunderttanding cannot perceive any being, buc what is like to. 
an entire being, or one or more Modes of a being from withour. 
2, §| 3. Theunderftanding may alfo conceive fome modes of one being, 
: “| and fome of another, which modes both unired, caufe a diftin& ob-- 
| jective being in that union, to what they were from without in dif- 

(0 ff junction. 4. In chisexample cheunderftanding cannot perceive 
| but what is like co Externals, for each of them modes are liketo 

ste | = fome one mode or other of beings from without, alchough here they 
hit |  aredifuniced, yer are united in the underftanding. How modes or 


i, | Objeéts are or may be unitedinche underftanding, I have fhewed 
@ © inthe 7th. Chapter of this Book. As for other divifions of Diftin- 
(els K 2 aie étion 
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ction may beesfily collected from what is contained in the'forego-_ 


ing Chapter. 


_... CHAP. XX. 
|... OF Subfiftence. 


I, : What S nbfiftence ise phar it is to be through it felf, frome it elf, and 


wit felf. . 

2. That.a Nature canuot be conferorated by God withont Subjiftence: 
That the TranfubsFantiation of Chrifts Body and Blowd into Bread 
andWine, according to the f{uppofition of the Papifts, is impoffibles 
Oviedo’s Argument againft this Pofitiow anfwered. 

3+, The kinds of Subjiftences.. : 

4. What Termination tba. 

Se What Perfettionis. 


if in, seat isan Actribuce ofa Beine, whereby it is through it 
felf, Thereare many Locutions of chis Nature’; which, al- 
though they feemtrobe the fame; yer are much different +: as, ro’ be. 


from-s felf, through st felf, and in i'felf. To be from it felf, denotes 


a non-dependance from any pre-exiftent caufe = and according to this 
fenfe God is only fubfiftent, thatis, is a Being from bimfelf. In this 
Acception did Cartefius very well deny, thataSubftance could nor 


be an univocal Genus to God andhis Creatures. Tobe through it 


felf,exprefleth a being coniifting ofits own patts,and not of anothers 


parts; and in this fenfeare all beings fubfiftent or Sub@ances. To: 


bem it felf, fignifiecha finolenefs of Exiftence,which is to confift on- 


iy ofa fingle unity, and ofno parts ; fo is God faid to be in himfelf-- 


Did a being confift of parts, then it muft be faid c6 exilt in its parts ; 
for it would be very improper ro fay; that a compound being didex- 
iftinic felf: Buta being confifting of.no divifible parts, we are 
compelled co fay, tharicisinitfelf, ) . 
_ U.A Nature cannot be confervated by God wichout Subfiftence. It 
18 contradictory ; For takeaway the Subfifterice of a being, you take 
“alway ics parts; for Subfiftence is nothing elfe,but the effence of a be- 


ing through or in its Parts. Thisis a very neceflary Tenent,for ro de- 


fend. 
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fend this Affertion, wx. Thatthe Subfiftence of the Bread cannot 
be the corporal Subfattence'of Chrift ; and therefore ic implieth a 
Contradiction, that Chrift fhould be really and effentially changed 
in the Subfiftence of Bread, andthe effence of both remain. The 
Lutherans have {tated 2 more ptobable Opinion, that Chrift’s Sub- 
ftance was united tothe Subftance of Bread: - which is fomething 
lefs erroneous than the other. Oviedo {trives to prove the conttary, 
in Comr.6. P.6. His Argumentis this : Nature is before Subfift 

ence in refpect of caufalicy: Therefore Nature is underftood'to be 

exiftent, before Subfiftence is underftood. I deny the Antecedence, 
which is palpably falfes for take away che Subfiftence of a thingyand 

you deftroy the being ofic: and ftate a Subfiftence, and you muft 

neceffarily tatea being, ; 

III. Subfiftence 1s divifible (as all other Attributes of a Be- 
ing ) ina firft Subfiftence, andin afecond Subfiftence. The fir 
is proper to Individuals and Singulars: the Second to’ Univer- 
fals. | 

IV. Terminationis a Property of-a Being , whereby it is ter- 
minated. Termination is in all beings, in’ Spiritual and Natural 
beings: inGod, and in his Creatures. | 

Gods Termination is not to be termined, and therefore he is 
Infinite. A Now Exs hath no Termination, wherefore Authors 
fay very improperly, thata Non Ens isinfinite. All other beings 
are termined, and therefore are finite. 

V. Petfection isa Property of a being, whereby itis compleat- 
ed withall, or in all, belonging co the Conftituion of its Ef- 


fence. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Of remaining modes of a Being. 

1, phat Quantity ss. , | | Bo 
2. What the Kinds of Owantity are. | 
3. What Quality is. | ae pea 
4. What Relation is. a 
5. What Alton 15. ; | 
6. What Paffion is. | f 5 

7. What Suttation ts. | 
8. What Duration ss. | Re 
I. QyUannity is an Aceribuce of a Being, wherebyit hath Exteng- — } ™ 
onof Parts. 1 
II. Quantity iseicher Format and Immaterial, whichis theex- | i 
renfion of the Form, beyond which ir isnot, and within whichir I) 
aéteth: or Material, which is the Excenfion of a material Be- || 
ing. ree. ie 
III. Quality 1s, whereby a being dothaét; as froma Caufe. M) 
TV. Relation is, whereby one being is referred to another. Mt 
‘V. Action is,whereby one being aéteth upon another,as throuch 
a meanes. aha ca 
: we Paffion 1s, whereby one being receiveth an AG from ano- i 
| cher. 
VII. Situation is, whereby a beine is feared ina place, A m 

Place is , which doth contain a Being. : e 

VIII. Duration is, whereby a being continueth in its Ef- Ei 
fence. . Ay 
} he 
a 
| P 
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| j 
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‘CHAP, XXII. 
Of Caufes. 


I. What aCanfeis. That the Deétrine of Caufes belongeth to Muzn- 
phyficks. sta : 

2... Wherein a Canfe and Principle differ. 

3+ What an internal Caufeis. What Matter is. 

4. What aForms is, and how it is divided. 

5+ What an external canfe is. 


I.. Caufe is, whereby a Being is produced. It doth appettain 

to, Meraphyficks totreat of Caufes ¢ for elfe it would be 
No Science, which requires che unfolding of a being by irs Caufes, 
Ramus did much miftake himfelf , in denying a place co the Do- 
ctrine of Canfes in this Science,. and referring ic altogether to Le- 


_ Sek: ° Tis true, that the Doétrine of Caufes may conveniently be 
~ handledin Zogick , as Arcuments by which Proofes are inferred : 


yet as they are real, and move the underftanding from Withour, they 
may not; for Logickis converfantin Notions only, and not in 
Realities. : 
II, A Caufe differeth froma Principle,or is Synonimons to it,ac- 
cording to its various acception.InPhyficks it is taken for char,whofe 


prefence doth conftitute a Being ; and in that fenfeit is che fame 


with an internal caufe, to which a Caufe in its late extent is a Ge= 
nus, and confequently is ofa larger fignification. 

A Principle fomerimes denotes that, whence a being hath its 
Effence, or Production, or-whence itis known. Inthis fenfe did 


Arifiole take it, in the sth. Book of his AZet. Chapr. 1, Whereby - 


he did intimacea threefold Principles’ to wic, a Principle of Con- 
ftitution, Generation, and of Knowledge, or ‘of being known, A 
Principle, as iris received in the forementioned fenfe, is‘of a lar- 
ger fignification, theria Caule. | 
It is ufually taken for a word Synonimous to aCaufe. In this 


_Acception 18 God faid ro be the Principle ( thacis, the Caufe) of 


all Beings. 
IH, A Caufe is either Internal or Excernal. 
An 


qt 
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An Internal Caufeischar, which doth confticute a Being by i its 
own Prefence. 

An Incernal Caufeis twofold, 1. Matter. 2. Form. 

Matter is an inrernal caufe, out of which a being is conftitured, 
So earth is the Matter of man, becaufe aman is conttituted out of 
Earth. 

Matter is remote and mediate ; which is, out of which rhe near- 
eft and immediate matter was pr oduced or conftituted; or neareft 
and immediate, ont of which a being is immediately confticured , 


Forexample; The nearelt matter of Glafs is Athes: the remote: | 


is Wood, which was the Macter of Afhes. But this DiftinGion 
: doth more properly belong to Lagick. 

IV. AFormis a Caule, from which a being hath its Effence. 

A Form is remote or nearelt A temore form is, from whicha 
being confifting of remote Marter, had ics Form. 

The nearett “Forma is, from W hich the-nearelt Matter hath its Ef 
fence. 

The remote matter. is either firftorfecond. The firft is, out of 
which the firft being had its Effence. 

The Second is, Gre of which all ocher beings had cheir eflence. 


A Form is divifible into the famekinds. The firt Form was, 


from which the firft being had its effence. Thefecond, from which 
all other beings have their effence: Thefe Divifions are rather Bo- 
gical then Metaphy/i ical, 

VY. Anexternal Caufeis,by whofe force or vertue a being is pro- 
duced. The force whereby 4-being is produced, is from without : : 
for a being hath no force of it felf, before: itis) produced : therefore 
that for ce, whereby a being is produced, is neceflarily from with- 
out. This Caufe is only an efficient Caufe. 

Other Divifions of Caufes I do wittingly omit: becaufe fome 
are difagreeing with the Subje@ of this Treatife, and belong toa- 
nother Part of Philofophy: as,to treat of chefirft caufe, belongeth 
to Preumatology: of final Caufes, to Adorals : Others are very fut 
picious. 
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CHAP. XXIII 
Of the Kinds of Caufes. 


4. The Number of real Canfes. That a final caufe is no real Cat{es 


The Caufality of Matter and Form. 

2. The Divifion of an Efficient. | 

3. That an Efficient is erroncon|ly divided we a procreating awd coxfer- 
vating Canfe. | 

4. Thar the Divifion of a Caufe ito Social and Solitary +s illegal. 

5» That the Divifion of an efficient Canfe into Internat and External 
is abfurd. 

6. That all Forms are Material. 


(7. That there are no affiftent Forms. 


I. Here are only three real Caufes of a Being ; a Material, 

h Formal,and Efficient Caufe. Wherefore a Final caufe is no 
real Caufe.I prove it:A real Caufeis,which doth really effect or pro- 
duce a Being: But thefe are only three : Ergo. 

2, A Final Caufe doth not caufe any effect concurring to the 
Conftitution ofa being, as each of them three forementioned do : 
formatter caufeth an effet by giving her felf, out of which a being 
may beconftitured: A Form doth produce an effect ,.. by giving 
through her prefence unity, & diftin&tion from all orhers,to Matter. 
An efficient Caufe effecteth by educing a Form out of the matter, 
and uniting ic to the Matter: Which three caufalities are only re- 
quifite co the. production of a compleat being ; and they con- 
Aituced iz afte, contticute a being arthefameinftant: If fo, what 
effect doth a final Caufe then produce ? Cerrainly not any contri- 
buting to the effential conftitution of a being : Thefe three being 
only neceffary, any other would be frufancous. Poffibly you will 
objet, rhac the final Caufe moveth the efficienr. Suppole grant 
thar, it doch not infer, that it concurs to the real and effential pro- 
duétion of a being. The caufalicy,which it exercifech, 1s mn contribu- 
ting per accidenstothe confticution of a being : whichif only fo, ic 
doth not appettain ro this place; neicher can it be equally treated 
of with Caufes, which do act per fe. 

Ii, An 
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TI.’An End movech theefiicient: “Anefficienc is either Natu- 
ral or Moral.. 

Na ural efficients aré moved neceffarily, or a&t ¢ neceffitate Natu- 
va: Hence we fay, a Caufe being sw alla (to wit, a Natural Gaufe ) 
its effect islikewife neceffarily confticuted rw aéhwi Ic is not fo with 
a final Caufe; for-cthac may extit without producing an effect. 

All Natural Caufes move for an end per accidens, in that they 
anfwer the Ordination of the Creator; who hath created all things 


for an €nd 3 which accordingly a& for the fame out of Neceflity of 
Nature, ‘ 


Moral Efficients aremoved by anend: Yet ic isnortheend ,. _ 


which produceth the effedt, but the efficient it felf. 


You may demand, to. what Science or Arc it belongeth otreac. 


of final Caufes ? 


_Tanfwer, That they are treated of in Logick, and Moral Philo[o- 
phy, but ina different manner: Logick difcourfeth of final Caufes 


as Notions , thereby to direct che underftanding in enquiring into-. 


the truth of things :. and Erhicks treats of them, as they are dirigi« 
ble to Good and Happinefs. . 


Ii]. An Efficient Caufe is erroneoufly divided ina procreating 


and confervating Caufe, A procreating caufe.is, by whofe forcea 
being is produced. A.confervating caufeis, by whofe vertue a be- 


ing is confervaced in ics Effence. Tprove chat this Divifion is not » 
real, but objective only. The dividing Members of a real divifion, _ 


mutt be really diftin@ from one another. But thefe are not really 
diftindt, @c. Ergo. The Major is undeniable. I confirm the AZ 
wor: All beings are.confervated by the fame Cavfes, by. which they 
were procreated: Therefore really the fame.. I prove rhe Ante- 


cedence. Nutritive caufes are confervant ciufes. Bue Nutritive. 


caufes are the fame with Procreative caufes: Erge. The AZisor is 
evidenced by a Adaxim : -lifdem nutrimur, quibus conftamus. We 
are nourifhed by the fame caufes,by which we do fubfift, or have our 
Effence. Wherefore Nutritive or Confervant Caufes are really(for 


by Nutriture we are confervated) of a parte rei the fame ; differing. 


only objectively a parte actos. 


Here you may anfwer, that thefe Inftances-ate of material caufes, : 
but not of Efhcients. Tothis I reply ; That no.canfecan bea con-. 
fervative caufe, but a Material Caufe. As for an Efficient caufe, I 
prove 1t,to be no confervating caufe... That, which ae a; 
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ae | being, muft confervate its effence : namely,Matter and Form: but 
Nes tt Matter and Form are confervated only internally by appofition of 
2 | thar, which is like to what was diffipated, or which is like to them- 
ig felves. Wherefore an Efficient can be no confervating caufe, be- 


caufe ic a&teth only externally or from withour. | 
A being might be-confervated externally, if its impairmenrtlid 
Kina (|  Befalicfrom without, thatis, from an external Agent; which is 
ue {| — only accidental coit. An efficient then may Logically be called a 
}}, confervative -caufe per Accidens. 
|| IV. An Efficient is likewife divided in folitary, and focial. A 
}) folicary Efficient. is, which produceth an effect alone, or withour 
| the aflitance of another:caufe,. A focial caufe is, which produceth 
|| an effe& Joyntly wich-another : As, two Watermen rowing in one 
| Boat, arefocial caufes of the moving of the Boat through the wa- 
*f| cer. This Divifion is nolefs illegal then the othersI proveic: All 
! beings actalone and in unicy,as far as they are Caufes ; and alchough 
| 


®}| two or moreconcur to the effect of 2 being,yet they two aé& formal- 
| dy, but as one, and their Ratio Agendi is one; Ergo formally chey 

}) are but one, as far as they are Caules yet in the forefaidinftance, a$ 
| they are men, they are two, whichd iplicity 1s accidental to a caufe, 
The fame Argument may be urged againit che divifion of acaufe 


is, which produceth an effect in it felf. An external Efficient 1S, 
which produceth an effeét in another. This divifion is ftranger then 
any ofthe reft: The ftrangenefs confitteth in this , that thereby a 
being is capable ro a&t upon it felf, and confequently upon irs like: 
Which if fo, what can it effeét, but thar, which was before 2° it'cand 
hot produce a diftin& being, becaufe ir doth novadt ditinGly, bur 
identificatively : This granted, infers, That the Soul being the in- 
ternal caufe of its Faculties (as they affirm) cannot produce any 
thing, but whacis like coic felf: Confequently, that che Faculties 
are identificated with the foul, and thence that a Subftance is an 
Accident, and an Accident a Sub{tance. 2. A Sub(ance acting 
upon it felf, chat is, upon its (fbi fimile) \ike (for what is more like 
mB to aSubftance; then ir {elf ) produceth a diftin@ effe@, and not its 
If = dike; which is another abfurdicy following the forenentioned Di- 
| -vifton. It will alfo follow hence, that a'fubltance dotha& immedi- 
F | L2 ately 
| 


0] in acaufe per fe, and acaufe per Accidens, in umivocal and equivocal, 
if in univerfaland particular. | | 
on, Y. An Efficient is Intermal, or External. An Internal Efficient 
ily 

| 
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ately rhrough it felf L 
move this laft Objeét:on, they an{wer, thac a Subftance may,or.can, 
and doth act immediately through ic felf by. emanation, but canor 
doth not aét by tranfmuration.. They defcribe an emanative action 
co be, whereby an effect is produced immediately, without the in- 
~temenc of an Accident... This defcription doth not diftinguith 
Tran{muration from Emanation ; for tranf{mutationis alfo, where- 
~ by. aneikect is produced without the intervent af an Accident ; and 
fo tranfinucation may be as immediate to. its Agent as emanations 
Lf chere is any difference, itis this, in that emanation ts.an action 
not terminating or influent upon any other being, but in and upon 


it felf. Tranfmuration is che Termination of its Influence upon a-. 


nother being. Pray cell me, why emanation may not beas.pro- 


perly called cranfmurarion, as not? for there ts no.etfect bur which. 


is-ditterent frommits caufe, and changed by its caufe:. For if it is noe 
changed, ic remaines the caufe full; €rgo Emanation is alfoa 
Tranfmutation. The Faculties of the Soul are faid to be emana- 
tive effects ; Ergo they mutt be its underftanding Faculty only :for 
thisonly doth not terminace in any other being, but init felf: As 
for the other Faculties, to-wit, vical and fenficive, they are effects 
of the foul cerminared in other beings ; Ergo Thele are no.emana- 
tive Adtions, as theyeffirm them to. be. That, which hath the moft 
proabilicy of being an emanative action, and diftingt fromtranf- 
mutation, is the underftanding ficulty of the Soul. Neicher ts this 
action-diftingt fron Tranfmutation. That, which. doh change the 
foul, is an-Odjee; but the foul, of it felf-alone doth nota& or can 
nor act upon it felf, unlefs ir be changed by an Objects for: were 
chereno Obje&, the Souls Rational Faculty would be: noshing and 
fru(traneous ; wherefore it is generally held, chat Angels, when 
creaced,had alfo notions or fpecies(which are objects concreated with 
their underftanding; Erga emanative actions are alfo tranfmutatives 

All matter is tranfienc :: Wherefore che-divifion of. matter in 
cranGent and immanent is erroneous. Tranfient ‘matter is, out 
of which a being is conftituted by tranfmutation ; fo bloud is the 
cranfienc. matrer of flefh, ' 

Immanent matter is, out of which a being is conftituted without 
any cranfmuration; as Wood is.the.immanent matrer of a Ship. 
Here one part of the divifion is referredto a Natural Produétion, 


the other to artificial... How is,this then aregulat diftribution, fince - 
its. 


,whichisiagain(t their own Dictates. Tore- 


—— 


to matter. 


Form. 
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its dividing Members ought to be of one Species or kind ?. The fame 
Improbation may be applied againft che di(tribution of matter in 
fenfible and intelligible; which diftinGions are accidental to mat-- 
cet; and therefore may be jultly, omicted 5 for we oughe ro infert 
nothing ina Science, but what doth eflentia'ly relarero its Subje : 
Hence Arifforles Precept is, in 1B. of the Parts of Liv. Creat.C.3. 
Ainipery eh mois U7 baie xy Ud ToIs cumCeBuxeo!,chat we ought to divide 
abeing by chem parts, which are contained in its eflence, and not 
by its Accidents. : 


The divifion of Matter in Metaphyfical and Phyfical may bere-- 


jected upon the fame ground. 


Thefe divifions, as they are objective, appertain, to Logick, . 


VI.Forms are divi 


where only fecond notions are treated of, and are very.ufeful co the. 
directing of Reafon. 


ible in material and immaterial. If material is 


underflood ro be that, which’ doth inhere in matter (which ts its 
moft frequent and ordinary acception ; for moftPhilofophers take 
it in that fenfe ). then all worldly beings are material ; what being 
is there, but which doth inherein Matter ? You may fay, mans-foul. 
The foul of man according to this acception , is material. Butif- 
you take immaterial for thar, which can ordoth exift out of matter, 
then chere are immarerial forms. Neither cam chis be naturally: 
fora Natural Form is, which giveth an a@tual fpecification and nu- - 
mericationto matter: Iffo, how can aformegive an actual Speci- 
fication and numerication to matcer, when itis not united coir? TL 
provethar rhe Form giveth an actual fpecification and numerication * 
) Forma dat effe (i. e. Specif, & Numer.) non poffecfe 
materi. A Form giveth abeing; nota power of-being to Matter, - 
For marter haththe power of being from it felf, and not from the 
This is crue: for molt Perspateticks hold, chat Petentia is 
effentjal co matter. The Soul of man, when once freed from its tye — 
to the body, ceafes to be a Form’; ‘but therefore doth not ceafe to > 
continue a being. So that I conclude, there are immaterial : 
beings, but no immaterial Forms.Iris ridiculous to doubr,wherher 
the Soul of man, when feparated, hath an’ Appetite or-Inclination » 
to its Body, orcothac matter,which it did onceinformate:: becaufe ‘ 
the foul in its feparared eftate is a compleat and perfeét being, and 
doth not need aBody: neither is the Soul a Form in that ftate 5 ; 
Wherefore fhould it ‘then. have an Appetite toits Body ?:Such an - 


Appetite: 
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Appetite would bein vain. You may anfwer, chac it wanretha 
Subject coinhere or fubfiftin. Igrant it, and therefore it fubfiftech 
In God. 

_ VIL. A Form is improperly -divided in an affiftent and informa- 
ting Form; becaufe one being is fatisfied with one Form; for had 
it rwo forms, it would bea double being. 2. That, which they in- 
cend by an afliftenc form, iscoincidenc with an Efhcient Caufe. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Theorems of Caufes. 


1. That a Canfe andits Effetts are co-exiftent- 

2. That there are but three Caufes of every Natural Being. 
3. That there 1 but one Caufe of every Beings | 
4. That all Beings.are con[tituted by oe or more Canfes. 

5. That all Caufes are really anivocal. 

6, That all Natural Caufes att neceffartly. 

4. That the Soul of a Beaft atteth neceffarily. 


8. hat all Matter hath aE orm. That Matter 1s capable of many 


Forms. 


I, Caufe and ics Effe& are exiftent ac one and che fame time. 

LX This Theorem is received among moft. Philofophers, who 
render ic thus; Po/ita (aufa, ponitur Effetius. The Caufe being fta- 
ted, thacis, teduced into action, its Effect is alfoftaced, or produ- 
ced. The Reafon depends upon their relation one tothe other, to 
whofe Relata itis proper to exift atone and thefametime, accor- 
ding torhac trite Maxim, Relatamutuo fefe ponunt & tollunt, Relati- 
ons do conftirute and abolifh one another. 

II, There are thtee Caufes of every Natural Being , whereof, 
one reduced ro AGion fuppofeth the others alfo to be reduced to 
ation. The Proof of this is demonftrated by the fame Axiom,by 
which che next forementioned was inferred: 

IIT. Thereis but one Caufe of all Beings. A-Caufe hereis caken 
in aftrict fenfe, for chat, which produceth an effect effentially and 

oes really 
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teally diftin€ from it felf: In this Acception is an efficient the only 
caufe of all Beings. Matter and Form are no Caufes, according to 
this Incerprecation, but Principles ; becaufe they do nor conftiuute 
am effect effentially different from themfelves. A Caufe fometime 


is cakenina {triét fenfe, for that, which producech an Effect differ- 


ent from it felf modally, and fothere are two 3to wit, Matter and 
Form. Laftly, A caufe, asit fignifieth ina middle fgnification, 


> patticipacing ofeach acceprion, comprehends a triplicity of caufes; 


viz. An Efficient, Matrer,and Form. . 

IV. All beings are conttituted by one or.more Caufes.. Godis - 
of himfelf, and not from any other, as from an efficient caufe ; and 
confiltech of one pure formal caufe. By formal Caufe, underftand 
an immaterial being, Angels are confticuted by two Caufes; name- 
ly, by an Efficient and a Form... All other Beings are conftituted by . 
more. | 

V. All Caufes are univocal. This is co be underitood of Efi- 
cients only. Whatever Etfeét a Caufe produceth, it is lketo its”: 
Form, and is formal only:For ir cannot generate matter, that being . 
created. Wherefore ic cannot produceany thing elfe, but whac 
like to it felf, and confequently produceth alwaies the fame effect; 


whereas an equivocal caufefhould produce different effeéts. You 


may demand, why it hapnech, that many effects are different, as we 
obferve in the Sun, which by its heat, doth produce Vegetables and 
Animals, which are different? I anfwer, thac rhe Difference doth 
refule from che diverfiry of the Matcer,upon which ivadteth, and not : 


|- fromthe caufaliry ; that being ever one andthe fame. Thediver-. 


fity of Effe&ts is accidental ro the Efficient, and cherefore not to be 
allowed: of in Sciences. ; 
VI. All Natural Caufes a&t Neceffarily. Hence derives this 


Maxim 5 Natura nangaam errat: Nature doth never erre ; becaufe:: 


fhe acts neceflarily.  Again{t this Maxim may beobjeGed, that 
Nature erreth in generating'a Monfter.. This is no Errourof Nae - 
ture: It might racher be imputed an Errour, if,'when it {hould pro- 
duce a Monfter;icdoth not. That,which aés afrer-the fame man- - 
nerat all cimes, doth norerre’s But Nature doth a& in the fame ~ 
manner acalltimes; Ergo fhe doth never erre.. I prove the A¢izor. . 
If fhe a&ts differently at any time, itis in a Monfter :: But fhe doth 
not act differently in a Monfter + as in the example forenamed, of 
a Dog without Legs, fhe-doth through the Efficient. caufe ie a 
orm. . 
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form out of che marrer,which fhe extendethaccording to theextenrof | 
the fubjeéted matter; the matter therefore being deficient in 
-quantity,it ts accidental to Nature,if thereby a being is not brought 
to the likenels of is Speeres. 
-. TheSoulof man may be confidered,-either, ‘I. Asa Natural 
‘Caufe ; andfoir afteth alfo neceffarily, in giving a Being and Life 
ro the Body: For aslong asic abideth in che body, it cannoc, but 
give Liferoits Parts. 2. Asicis above a Natural Caufe, in thac 
it hatha power of acting voluncartly wichout the Neceffiry or Im- 
pulfe of Nature, 
VIL. The Soul of aBeaft doth aét neceflarily, and by Inftine of 
Nature. This Conclufion’ may.feem to concradi€t , what is fec 
down in the precedentParagraph ; containing, tac to aét necefla- 
rily , isto.act alwaiesin the fame manner: whereas Beats act in 
fundry manners, and produce various Effects: as, fometimes they 
feed, other times they run, or lie down ; which are all various a@s, 
and performed in various manners. Thefe Adtsarecalled fponta- fj 
neous, which generally are received as differing from Natural and ; | 
Voluntary, and.conftituting a Mean between Neceffary and Con- 
tingent, alchough improperly ; for there iso Mean between Ne- 
ceflaryand Contingent ; becaufe whatever is Neceffary, cannot 
be Contingent, and whatever is Contingent, cannot be Neceflary. 
Thefe Acts muft be either the one, or the other.. They are not con- 
tingent, for then a Beaft, as a Beat, could not act neceffarily. Since 
then it is more evident, that they act neceflarily ac moft times, it is 
aninvincible Argument, chat they do not act contingently.This by 
the way; I return to the forementioned Objection, and to reconci- 
liare them feeming Contradi@tions: Ifay, thar, 1. Nature doth | 
a& alwaiesin the fame manner, chroughthefamesPrinciples, and 
upon the fame Object. 2. Nature doth not act alwaies in the 
fame manner,through different Principles, and upon different Ob- 
jects: Forexample ; Opimm raifes furyina Turk, and layeth icin 
an Ewropeaw: Thefe are different Effects, becaufe the Objects are 
different. Coral is heavy and weighty fromits Earch, and thence 
proveth obftructive in the body of man: Coral is alfo informated by 
a fublime fpiric, chrough which it is aperitive and cordial. The dif- 
ference of thefe effects proceeds from the ditrerence of Principles. 


I apply this tothe A&ts of a Beaft, which are different , becaufe — i} | 


they proceed from different Principles: “Neverthelefs them Acts 
are 
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are alwaies the fame, asfar as they proceed from the fame Princi- 
ples, although differencfrom one another. But as for a voluntary 
Principle,thac acteth effets different fromitfelf, as it is one and 
thefame Principle. =~ 

The Propzieties of voluntary are, | 

I. To act different Effects through one and the fame Principle. 

2. To have a power of fufpending an Action. 

3. To aé with Election. 

The Propsieties of Naturals are, 

1. To act the fame Ads through the fame Principle. 

2. To actalwaies , and wichal neceflarily , without having a 
power of fufpending its A@tton. 

3. Toactchrough an Impulfeof Nature. A Brute doch feed 
from an Inftinct of Nature, and therefore cannot but obey ir, ar che 
fame Inftant of chat Inftinét, provided there be food for ic to feed 
upon. Neither can it fufpendchat Action fora moment, bucas 
foon as itis impelled, ic moveth cowards its food. . This isevi- 
dentina Dog; ifhebevery hungry, andhavea bone in his fight, 
he will move towards that bone, although you beat him never fo 
much. A Brute moveth locally either to avoid pain; or to fearch 


forfood. Ifa Beaft move after itis filled, ir moveth toavoid pain, 


(and in chat ic anfwereth tothe Impreffion of Nature, whereby all 
natural beings move to avoid that,which is inconvenient to them,or 
difagreeing with them ) which itfeelsin lying long, through che 
weight of his bones , one prefling the other , and therefore moves, 
to eafe himfelf, either by {tanding , going, or running. He goerh 
orrunneth fo longuntil he is pained by it ; and then to eafe him- 
feif, and to avoid that pain, he lieth down again. 

VIII. All Matter hath a Form : becaufeit would be nothing, if 


ithadno Form: | For from thence itis thought to teceive unity ; 


now without unity abeingisnobeing, _ | 

All Matter hath but one effential Form ; for had irtwo effenti-. 
al Forms, it would be two Beings, and confequently no Being ; 
becaufe whatever is norone, or is more then one » 1s. no Be- 
ing. 

The Form giveth Unity, and Diftinétion to the Matter, 

Matter is capable of many Forms fucceflively, that is one af- 
ter another: as forexample ; The Matter, which is in an Herb, 
1s capable of receiving the form of Chyle, of Bloud, and of Fleth : 

M Oz 
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Or if burnt, of Afhes ; if then melted, of Glafs. 


In tke manner man receiveth firftthe form of a Plant,afterwards | 


of an Animal or fenfible Living Creature,laftly,ofa Man. 


A Form doth aé without intermiflion: For fhould its A&tion q 


ceafe at any time, at the fame moment would che Form céafe-alfo 
with ite 
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The Third Book. 


CHAP, I. | 
Of Powers, according tothe Peripateticks. . 


1. The Opinion of the Peripateticks touching the Soules Aftion. Fhas:- 
according tothe fame Opision,a Subftance vs {aid not to att immsediate=~ 
ly through i felf, but through (uperadded Powers. 

23 That a Subftance atteth through as many different Powers, as.it pros 

duceth differen As. 

3+ That the faid Powers are really and formally diftintk from the effence~ 

of the Soul, 

4. That Powers are concreated withthe Soul, and do immediately ema - 
nate from her Effence.- 

53 That immaterial Powers are whereut in the Soul, as intheir Agent 5 : 

Material ones in the Matter, as in their Subjethy 

Os That Powers are diftinguilhe by their Atts and Objetts. The Ais. 

theurs. Intent in.sreating of the F acutties of the Soule: 


Ge 4 T is.an univerfal Truch, Thac all Effenceswhich-have 2 - 
% x24 Being, have ic for an Operation : Wherefore there is 
33 ash nothing idle within the Creation, but allits pares from 
"i the Center of che Earth, to che Circumference of the 
Heavens,are found to perform fome Adtion or other.withour me oh 
muffion. 5. | 
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miffioa ; which ceafing, the effence, from whence iciffued forth , 
ceafech’ with it: When fite and Witer céafe fron diffufion and con- 
centration, then cheir being ceafech withal. Hence itis evidenr,that 
the Soul of man, fince it hah abeing, performech an operation, or 
Action, the which,according co the fenfe of the Peripatetick School, 
is impoffible to’bé effected chrough rhe fudftance of che Soul ; their 
Reafon being grounded upon that Dictace of cheir great Mafter,vz. 
No fubftance acterh immediately through it felf, bute bya fuperad- 
ded power. This they do illuttrace by this Inftance ; The Elements 
do not 2é through their Subftance or Form, but through their hear, 
coldnefs, &c. which are quilities diltiné from thet Form and Sub- 
ftance. Hence doth Arifforle conclude, 1. That nothing is contra- 
ty to aSubftance, bur to its power and qualities : becaufe a fubftance 
cannot a&t chroughitfelf. 2. That.no Subftancecan be afirmed 
tobe moreor lefsa {ubftance then another, chat is, no fubfance 
can be either remitred or intended: for eximple, one fire cannot 
be faid ro be moreafire, then another,becaufe ir doth caft a grea- 
ter heat, which proceederh from its ftronger power, and heating qua- 
liryjand not from its being more a fire then another fire is: butone 
fire may be faid to be hotter and. greater chen another, which hap, 

peneth (as T hinted before) through the intention of irs quality,axd 
accefs of quantity. 

II, A Subftance being adorned with that variety of Accidents, ic 
is. probable, thar Nature hath beftowed them for Action (fay they ) 
and nor for nought. 

They do nor only allow one power to a Subftance, which might 
fuffice, but a multitude ; yea, as many as there are varieties of acts, 
{pecifically differing from one another,effected through a Subftance. 

Aver, Met. This leanechupon an Argument of theirs, thus framed: The Soul 

7. 3+ being indifferent ro divers Aéts, there muft be fomthing fuperad- 

Tho.A.p-l+ ded, by which it is determined to produce certain Acts. Neitheris 


pol this Opinion deficientin Authorities of Learned Philofophers, 4- 
Here. qual verrhoes, Thomas Ag. Albertus magn. Hervaws , Apollinaris 5 and 
1.99, others confenting thereunto: Diony fius alfoin his Book concerning 


Apolde as, divine Names teacheth,that Celeftial Spirits are divifible into their 
q. 4. Effence, Vertue or Power, and Operation. | 

III. The faid powers are not only affixt to the Souls Effence, but 

are al(o formally and really diftin@ from it. They are perfwaded toa 

formal diftinétion;becaufe elfe we might jultly be fuppofed to ec ’ 
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-forms,and therefore they are really diftin&t from cheir Effence. 


this, is fer down by Zhom. Aq. among his Onaff. Powers are acci- 


_ By che way, I muft defire che Reader to remember, that the diftin- 


~ Do@rine of the Soul, and folely applied to it, there being not the 
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when we undérftand, and to underftand, when we will; or coralt , 
when we {mell, and foin.allothers. hey are moved to areal di- 
ftinétion, by reafon that all powers in a Subftance are really diftinct 
from its Matter and Form. Weight and Lightnefs, which are Pow- 
ersinherenc in the Elements, whereby they encline tothe Cénter, 


or decline from it , are noc the Matcer of Earth and Fire, nor heir 


IV. Thefe Powers are. concreated with the foul, and do imme- 


diately flow from her Effence. An Argumenc whereby to prove Wiad tp 
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dentaryforms, or Accidents properly belonging to their Subject and nae 


concreated with ic, giving it alfo a kindof a being: It is therefore 
neceffary that they do arife, as Concomitants of ics Effence, from: 
that, which giveth a fubftantial and firft being toa SubjeQ. Zabarel 
de Facult. an. Lib. 1. Cap. 4. fheweth the dependance of the pow- 
ers from the Soul co be,as from their efiicient caufe,from which they 
do immediately flow., nor by means of a cranfmutation, or Phyfi- 
cal Action, which is alwaies produced by motion. Others add, chac 
the Soul in refpect to.its faculties, may be alfo counted a Material 
Caufe, becaufe ic containeth her faculciesin her felf: and a final 
Caufe, the faculties being alloited to her, as-to their End. 

V.Immaterial Powers are inherentin che Soul as in their agent or 
fountain.Marerial Faculties, as the Senfes, Nou.ifhing Faculty, and 
the like, are inferredin the Mutter; yer fo far only, asic 1s anima- 
ced: Hence doth Arifforle call che latter, Organical Powers, from . 
their inherence. inthe Organs. «| 

VI. Powers are diftinguifhe through their Acts and Obje&ts, to 

which they tend,and-by which they are moved to.act.For example : 
Any thing thatis.vifibleymoveth the fight,and is its proper Object, 
which doch diftinguifh it from the other Senfes and Powers, which 
are moved by orher Objects. Thus far extends the Doétrine of 
Ariftotle touching Powers, which, although confifting more in Sub- | 
tilities, and Appearances, then Evidences and Realities; notwithe - a 
ftanding I thought meet to expofe to your view , fince moft Mo- 
dern-Authors do perfift in the fame, and thence to take oceafion to 
examine the Contents thereof,. in thefe brief fubfequent Pofitionss 


&ion of Powers from their Subject, is commonly treated of in the 


leaft . 
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a 

Jeat doubt made of it elfewhere: Wherefore I have al fo propofed 

the fame as appliable to che Soul, but neverchelefs thall make fur- 

ther enquiry into ic, fo far as it doth concern all Matters in general. 


CHAP. IL. 
Of allcthe ufual Acceptions of Power.: 


1. The Etymology of Power. _ The Synonima’s of Power. 
2. The varios Acceptions of Power. . 
3. What aPaffive Natural Power,and a Supernatural Paffive or Obe- 
diential Power us. : 
4. Variows Divifions of Power. 


J,7 9 He unfolding che name is anIntrodu€tion to the knowledge of 
thething ic felf: and therefore ic will not be amifs to give you 
the Ecymology of Power. Aveauus, Power,is derived ftom ‘rau, 7 
can,or have ix my power:SoPotentia ftom Poffum,fionifying the fame. 
Power in Englifh hath its original from Poavoir in French,noting the 
like,ztz.. to can or be able.Power, Vertue, Might, Strenerh, and Facul- 
ty are Synomima’s, ot words of one Interpretation : Thus of. ntimes 
we make enquiry, what Vertue, Strength, Power, or Faculty hath 
fuch or fuch an Herb ? that is, what can it effect ? | 

If. The Acception of the word Power is very ambiguous.1.Some- 
time it is underttood paflively,for a difpofition, whereby a Subftance 
is apt to receive the ftrength of an Agent. 2. Actively, for char, 

_through which a being can act, 3. Its fignification doth vary much, 
according to the Subject, which ic doth refpe€t:as,when we fay a be- 
ing in power, that is, a being, which is nor actually, but yet may ot 
cin be. So Itkewife a Caufe in power is, which doth not adually 
produce an effect, but which can produce one. 

Zabarel remarketh a double Acception of Power. 1. Impro- 
perly icis caken fot a Power, which is joyned toits A&: | Thus 
we fay of aman, who aétually walketh, that he can walk. 2.Pro-- 
perly itis attributed only to a Power, which doth precedeirs AQ: 
Thus we fay a man is a Logician, when he canbe one. 

III. A Paflive Power,as itis capableto receive a Natural AQ, is 
called a difpofition : As it may receive a Supernatural A@, that is, 
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an Act from a Supernatural Caufe, icis then namedan Obediential 
Power. The Power which was inherent in Lers Wife of receivin 
the Form of.a Pillar of Salt, was an Obediential Power. 

IV. Again thofe Powers are either Natural, Violent,or Neutral. 
A Natural Power is fuch, whichis agreeable to its Nature; as che 
power in Fire of afcendingis Natural toit. A violence power is, 
which ts difagreeing co the Nature of its Subje& ; as, in fire, thereis 
a violent Power of moving downward, A Neutral poweris, which 
is neither the one or the other, but participates of both. Suchisthe 
power in fire of moving circularly. 

A Power may be underftood either for a Logical power, which is 
nothing elfe, but a-ox-repugnance: or, for a Phyfical power, which is 
che fame witha Natural difpofition : or, for a Moral Power, which 
is nothing elfe bucthe Will. Laftly,1n AZetaphyficks it is that,which 
is prefuppofed to bein an attus extirativns. 

Thereis alfo mention made in Philofophy , of an Objective 
Power, which is not much ‘different from a Now. repugnance, ofa 
Logical Power, but exprefly ic is a Poflibility of exifting in a being, 
which the underftanding doth give ic before its Exiftence. 

Many more Additions of Power mightbe proffered: as, chata 
Power is either Created or Increated; Accidencal or Subftancial ; 
Effential or Modal-; Material or Formal, ec. 
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CHAP. Ill. 


Ofthe Nature of Power according to 
| the Author. : 


1. The Analogal Concept of Power as itis common to all sts Analogata. 

2. Whether there be Real Powers. 

3. Certain Conclusions touching Powers. : 

4. That.all Subffances atk immediately through themfelves. 

5» That a Peripatetick Power 1s 4 Non Ens Phyficum. 

6. That all Powers are really Identificated muh their Subject. 

7. That Powers are diftinguilee modally from ther Subject. 

8. How Powers are taken in the Abftratt, ..... | 

9... The Manner of the Remiffion and Intenfiou of Powers, 

to. The Number of the Formal efits caufed by a Singular Snb- 

ance. 

tI. Fhe Number of theF or mal Atts canfed by au Organical Subftance. 

12, The Solations of feveral Doubts touching Powers. At 

13. That all Creatures have an abfolure power fecundum.quid of aét- 
ing. 


24, Inwhat fenfe Hippocrates and Galen apprehended powers,. 


I, O make a fafe Inroad into this large Channel of Acceptions- 


. of Power, without being mifled through its Ambiguities , 
itis advifeable to pitch upon a fingle Mark, which we fhall do, in 
ftaring a fingle Concept of Power, common toall thefe. Power, as 
itis oppofire to an AG, is whereby a being can he that either in ics 


Effence, or Accidents, which it is not. ‘This is the firft Impofition,. 
and immediate fignification of Power,from which all che others are: 


deduced, and are fo called, fo far as hey have a refemblance to this 


fingle and immediate Concept of Power. A Being ts pronounced: 


to be in power, in thatitcan be thar, which it is-not; foactive 
power is conceived to be a Power, becaufe it can at that, which ic 
doth not a@, ec. | 


Ifaid Effence, whereby I denote a fubftantial power;by Accidents, 


Eintend a power befalling eicher to Quantity , Quality, Relation, 
| CPC. 


ta, 
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@c. For in all chefe there may a Like power be difcovered. 

‘II. The firft Doubt, which we mutt found into, is, whether 
there is really or abextra and a parte rei,{uch a power as was before- 
mentioned. This isa Scruple, which poffibly at firft foht may feem 
ridiculous, efpectally to them, who take it for a piece of Learning, 
to receive with an undoubred affent, whatever is propofed by their 
Matter. This {uppofed piece of Learning to me rather feemeth a 
piece of Ignorance: for never to doubt, is never to know: know- 
ing is but a difcerning truth from falfhood,and how can this be per- 


~ formed without doubting ? Doubting expoferh truch and falfhood 


equally to our view. Since then it is fo, let no doubt feem ridicu- 
lous, for fear we become ridiculous through not doubting.But to the 
matter inhand:.we muft repeat fome of our Principles. 1. That 
that is only real, which moveth the underftanding from wichour. 
2. That nothing moveth the underftanding from withour, but what 
is eitheran Effence, or Mode of an Effence. If then a power, whe- 
ther ofan Effence or Accident, moveth the underftanding from 
Without, it is to be accounted real, if otherwife, it isto be thought 
a non ens reale.This premifed,I conclude, ; 
1. A Power is not a Real Being, -becaufe a power doth not move 
the underftanding from without. I confirm the Argument. Imagine 
your felf to be alone, it is poffible that aGhoft may appear unto you 
inyour Solitude. This Poffibility is che power of the Ghott its Exi@- 
ence,or apearance to you.NowIdemand from you, whether the pow- 
et of a Gholt’s Exiftence moveth your underftanding before it doth 
actually exit? You will Anfwer me, Yes; for you know, thata 
Ghoft can exift beforeic doth exift. To the contrary , you cannot 
imagine or know, that a particular Ghoft can exift, before you have 
feen its fhape, figures, modes, or accidents ; but after ic hath once 
appeared, then you may imagine or know, that a Ghott can exi(t in 
the fame form and fhape, as irdid heretofore ; and that but dubi- 
oufly neither. Now what followeth hence? Fir(t, That a power 
doth confecute a real being ; for before’ you had feen that particu- 
lar Ghoft, you could notimagineor know thacit could exit. This 
makes againft the received Opinions of Philofophers, who fay,that a 
Power. doth precede all Aéts. Here you may reply, that although 
you did not know the power ofa being, before you did perceive its 
aGtual exiftence through your fenfe, yet this doth not infer, bue thar, 
when you do apprehend a beings actuation, you can think, thar thar 
N 2 ~ being 
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Se ean na nc ae 
, Which you perceive to be actuated, hada power of being a- 
dor how could it otherwife be atuated ? So that your know-’ 
e real power,which doth pre- 
ofition 3to Wir, thata being. 


being 
étuace 


ing or not knowing dorh not cut off th 
cede its A&t : and fo youdeny my fupp 
is real chrough its cognofcibtlt 
Judgements in this Particular, 
particular knowing or not knowing of 
is the cognofcibility from without ma 
ing ina capacity of moving mans underftand 
That body which is exiftent without the w 


ty from without. To rectifie your 
you are to obfetve, thatit is not your 
athing, makesit real, buc ie 
kes aching real, that is, its be- 
ing in general. 


orld, is ic areal body 


or not?Probably you fay icis:I ask you then what hind of body.1t.is 2 
You tell me itis an imaginary body, or that you do not know What 


body itis. If then icis an 
Again, itis not an imagin 
dy, How can you then 1magt 
frotle co be exiftent withou 
there really, is but an Exs Ratsouts, ot 1 
becaufe he isnot cognofcible to you from without, but only 
He is cognofcible to be like ro an actual real be- 


ifting 
you, 
from within. 2. 


imaginary body ; ergo ic isnotealbody. 
ary body, for you fay itis an unknown bo- 
neic? But fuppofing you imagine Ars- 
che laft Heaven ; Ariffotle although ex- 


maginary being as to: 


ing ; ergo he isno more then an Ens Rationts. 


In the fame manner, 


why fhould an Exs i» potentia be accounted / | 


tobe more real then _4ri/forle aXually and really exifing without 
the world? Whereforea being in power 1s no more then an Ens. 


Ratiouis, and in no wife real. 
Ifa being in power were real, realb 


os would beinfinite; be- 7 


caufe beings.in power are indererminated, and confequently mutt 


be infinite. 


Laftly , I would willingly know wherein a being in-power is di- : 
ftinguifhe froma Now Ens , ot nothing? A being in power hath no 
Effence, neither is itdefinible, unlefsconfidered as.an actual real 


and cognofcible being. A po 
is, he may berich, but to may 
wit, Poverty or no Riches. 


petentia doth nor act. 


Power, denoting an a 
proper and adhering to all beings. 
mous to-actual Strength &F 
which a being doth operate, an 


the firft Acception of Zabarel In t 


or man is a rich man in ‘Potentia, that 
berich, doth include a Non Ens, to 
Befides, all beings act, buta being in 


G&ual Vercue and Principle of acting, is 
A Powerin this fenfe is Synoni+ 
isan actual difpofition, through 
d produce effeéts.Ic is rhe fame with 
his fenfe.ate the Forms of the Ele- 
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ments faid to be Powers, which wirhout doubr arejaétual. Nutritive 
and vital Powers are actual Vertues .of nourifhing and. cherifhing 
life. Obediential powers are actual difpofitions , whereby beings are 
capable of receiving new forms from.God,a: ove or beyond their na- 
tural forms. Thatall Natural Powers are and muftbeaétual, chis 
ordinary Saying doth plainly infer;2om guce: yqverm il rex Ver evepryela 
ovr@ piyreru. All things, that aremade by Nature or Art, mult be 
made from that whichis Actual, that is, inc4étw. 

Againft this may be Objected, Thar the power of feeing remain- 
ethinaman, whoisafleep, alchough he doth not a@tually{ee. I 
Anfwer, That that power is as much aétual. from: within as icwas 
before, but irs Aéts depending upon Objective Motions from with- 
out, are fecluded by the inrervenr of the Eye-lids, or retraction and 
incraflacion of the Optick Aét:In the fame manner aCandle actually 
burning ina dark Lanthorn, is nor abolitht in its enlightning pow- 
er, by thebeing fhutin, upon which a darknefs enfueth: for che 
Candle burnech actually fill. he Stomach is not deprived of its 
actual concoéting power in not feeming to concoct inthe defect of 
Victuals, for the fame Principle is ftirring (till in the Scomach, al- 
though there is no external Object rowork upon. Wherefore Scali- 
ger , Exerc. 325. d.4.faith well, Now enins tollitur potentia per Ob- 


jetti ablationem , quia fiuit ab internis Principits.efentialibus. For a 


Power is nor removed by the removing of the Object, becaufe ic 
flowes from internal effential Principles. 

Toaffert, that a Power alchough Actual, is the Caufe of an Ad, 
and noc the Effence wherein this Power isinherent, may juftly be 
difgufted by any Natural Philofopher, who collects his Knowledge. 
‘of mixt bodies by means of his Senfes, and apprehends its Affecti- 
ons and Properties together with the body ic felf, and nor as if they 
were really diftinct from it: Although in ALetaphyficks a diftinttie Ra- 
tionts, ora diftinction of the mind is allowable, by which che Noti- 
ons of Partial beings are totally abftracted from oneanother, and 
from their Eflence : but in Phy/cks it is fo abfurd and perillous, 
that the affenc thereunto hath mifled many Phyfitians into a Laby- 
tinth of Errors, which have proved very fatal and: ominous to their 
unhappy Patients. In an ardent Feaver, wherea creat Heat and In- 
flamation broiles the tormented body of che Decumbent, a Peripa- 
tetick o£ fculapius argues chus with himfelf: this is not the fire kin- 
dled wichin. che Nutritive or Vital Veflels, but its power, qualiy 

and, 
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and heat-inherent in that fire: whence he is perfwaded to prefcribe 


a whole Kinderken of Pryfan and Faleps , co {ubdue this heat, ima-. 


ining all this while, that the heit and fire are two really difting 
things, omitting inthe mean time fuchhelps, which might remove 
the burning or Aaming Effence, by fubftraéting the entire body of 
fire; which done, the heatisalfo removed with ic; which maybe 
performed by Evacuations, as. Phlebotomy and Purges, 
From thisfame Tenent fpreads another, no lefs erroneous, con- 
cerning Humours: Hamores peccant vel Subpantia, Ouantitate, vel 
Qualitate. Humors (fay they) become vitious either in their Sub- 


tance, Quantity or Quality. Humors become vitious in their Sub- 


ftance, when they variate (tota {ub/tantia) 1m or through their whole 

-fubfance from themfelves : as, in the Plague, where the blood is 
changed throughout its whole fubftance, and become venomous, 
which is,when ic doth in a {mall quantity and fhore time extinguifh 
our vital Flame. Noy, whether to extinguifh our natural hear, 
doth not proceed from a power inherent in that venomous Bloud , 
Jet them confefs : How then according to rheirown Maximes can 
Bloud be vicious in its fubftance , no f{ubftance ating immediately 
through it felf;for bloud( fanguis dicitur vitiofus,qnia labens partibus in- 
urit is {aid to be vitious,when ic acts by injuring che parts.Ie¢ remains 
then,thac humors according to their own Principles, cannot be vict- 
ous in their fubftances,bur powers or qualities. 

2. Humors are pronounced to be peccant, when they do through 
their abundance wrong the Parts in cheir Functions.T his is contra- 
dictory to their ownreceived Doétrine yFor whereas Quantity be- 
ing an Affection and Paflion of Matter , can be in no wife active , 
becaufe nothing » (as they fay) is contrary to ir. How then can it 
act, fice all Action 1s affirmed to tendtoits contrary, according 
to this Maxim > Nihil agit. iw Simile. Nothing-can a& upon its 
Like. 

3. Irremaines, that Humors muft onlybe peccane in their qua- 
lity, Notfoneither; forthenwe fhould only have need of alrera- 
tive Medicines, and Evacuations would feem to bein vain. What 
numerous Abfurdities do fcarrerfrom this Spring of Falfhood? A 
part of Democritus, and Ana of Heraclitus his Philofophy, and of 
Socrates his Dictates ad ponds omuinns, would make a better AZi/ce 
fora Recipe to introduce us unto a found Dodtrine of Phyfick. 
From ali which, I Arcue, That Powers are neither feally or 
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formally diftinét from their Subject; and to avoid thefe foremen- 
tioned Abfurdities, I {tae char, : are 

T. AllSubftances act through themfelves, fo far as they have a 
power of Acting. 

2. All Powers.are really Identificated wich their Subjecr. 

3. Powers may be diftinguifhe from their Subjecc modally, and 
through operation of the mind. 

4. Powers are intended and remitted through the accefs and de- 
traction of Degrees of the fame kind: and are facilated of re= 
tatded.chrough Habits, or the defegt of them, , 

The firft Propofal containes three Affertions : r<Thac all fabGan- 
tial Effences.do(as they term chem)a&t, which is evidenced through 
this Axiom, All which is, is for to operate. -2. That all Subftances, 
(or according to my AZeraph, Effences ) a& immediately through 
themfelwes. . 3. That Subftances a& through themfelves, fo fir as 
they have a power of acting, 

EV. That all Subftances a& immediately through ‘chemfelves, 
popular Speeches do teftifie: as, Fire burnes, a Horfe runs, ce. 
Certainly thefe Actions are predicated of the Subftance or Effence 
of Fire, or of a Horfe: not of their powers, ‘as if chey were really 
diftin& from them; for then they fhould fay, the fires power 
burnes, a horfes facultyruns. Thefe Predications would be abfurd. 
How: cana Power (according to the vulgar Peripatetick Acception) 

© apower, and yer be faidtoa& (ic would bea Contradiétion ) 
fince that a Power, whilft ic doth act, is no more a Power, but is 

changed into an Aét ; hence they fay, that a Powerandan A@ are 
privative Oppofites, fo thatthe one cannot be Categorically pre- 
dicated of the other. Here may be replied, thac a Subftance acts 
through its power; wherefore it is not the power that acts, but 
the Subftance. To thisI Anfwer, thac it may be granred, chat a 
Subftance acts through irs power, but thenitis not to be under. 
ftood, fo as if the Subftance a@ed through another thing, or being , 
which is fuperaddedto its Eflence, as they do vulgarly conceive ; 
but that a Subftance acts through a Power, as one of ics Parts (for 
as I proved, a Power is a Mode of a Subftance, or one ofics Parts) 
and thereforeit is to be counted, as if it acted through ic felf imme- 
en » becaufe the Aét of the Part is attributed to the 
whole. On 3 

So'they fay, aHorferuns, becaufe he runs by meanes of fome 


of 
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of his Parts, namely, his Legs; neverthelefs icis attributed to 
‘the whole thing. But take ic how. you will, chac,which a Subftance 
doth effe& through one or more of its Parts, is effected immedi- 
ately through ic felf, becaufe its Parcor Parts are icfelf. .Where- 
fore if a Subftance acted through irs power as a being really diftince 
from it felf, thefe Inconveniences would neceffarily enfue. 

1. That a being fhould exit without an Operation; for if a Sub- 
lance did not act through it felf, but only through its fuperadded 
power, then ic felf muft exift without an Operation, which thwarts 
that Maxim, Omsne qued eff, eft propter Operatsonem 

2. Subftances would be cenfured lefs noble then their Accidents; 
for that which acceth, 1s more noble then that which acteth 
not. : : 

3, An Accident then would be fuppofed to be the Efficient of a 
Subftance, whichcontradicts another Maxim, Qualss Canfa, tale 
Effettus. Such as the Caufe is, fuch is its Effect. 

4. Icfuppofeth , that a Subftance fhould be generated for an 
Accident, and nor an Accident fora Subftance; for fince that 
all beings are for an Operation, it remaines, that its Operation 
can* be nothing elfe, buc co be a Subjecc to an Acci- 


dent. | 
5. Accidents are faid to be fuperadded toa Subftance ; Ergo 


according to their Philofophy, its power was alfo fuperadded. The 
antecedence and confequence arefalfe. Iprove the falfiry of the 
Antecedence, which fuppofes, that a Subftance is a Subftance with- 
out Accidents; and therefore they fay, that Accidents are fuperad- 
ded. I fhew the contrary, granting their Suppofition, that Acci- 
dents are fuperadded,there mutt neceffarily be accidents,to wit,pow- 
ers, allowed. co Subftances, before the fuperaddition of other 
Accidents is poflible: For accidents cannot be fuperadded, unlefs 
a fubftance had a power of receiving thofe Accidents ; but thac 
power is anaccident ; ergo a fubftanceis not imaginable withour an 


accident.Hence itis, that Arifforle was forced ito grant a coeval © 


power to his AZateria prima. Ot laftly, chus ; IfaSubttance acted 
through its power ; ergo that Power mult be either an Efficienc, or 
inftrumental Caufe, ora Caufa fine qua uon of its acts. It is irrati- 
onal to ftateitan Efficient, becaufe chen a Power produces a No- 
bler thing then itfelf, and an Effect different from icin Specse. Ic 


cannot be appropriated co an Inftrumental, becaufe ir doth not dif- 
fer 
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fer really and {pecifically from the principal Caufe ; befides, an In- 
{trumencal caufe.is moved from its ptinctpal , but a fubftance (as 

they fay) doch not move. Suppofe I grant itto be aCanfa fine qua 

won, then it cannot be capable of producing an univocal Ef- 

fect. 

V. A Peripatetich power is @ Non Ens Phyficums ; for it hath nei- 
ther Matter.or Form, and therefore cannot a phyfically. Hence 
it isfhifted off to an Exs Metaphyficuns, and {o they fay, it hath an 
Altus Entsrativws: a plain Contradigtion, What, cana Potentia be 
an e-Létas ? | 

Ariftotle teaches , that .a Power doth:alwaies precede its ad; 
which I prove to befalfe. The Elements acted at the fame moment, 
when they were created ; Fire was actually light, Earth weighty , 
ec. Poflibly you reply, chat cheir Power was obediential to God : 
thavisimproper , for there could’be no obediential , or any other 
Encitative Power without z Subftance, ‘or a Sub ject, wherein it 
fhould inhere, . “itt 

A fubftance doth acrfofar asi hath a power of acting. By Pow- 
€runderttand an actual vircue, oraninternal and modal Principle 
of a. Being or Effence, from which its actsdo flow. This Principle 
isaderived and cangenited difpofition and limitation of a being to 

action, or is a:being cermined andidifpofed to act fuch and fuch — 
acts ; for ocherwife ic would beindifferént to all'acts. This limitae 
tion caufes. every being co. act within icsown Sphere, beyond which 
if Cannor naturally exeur co act any acts: diffentancous and impro- 
portionare to ics Nature. 1 Rin gi 7 

The forementioned difpofiion is che fame, whichin Phy ficks is 
nominated the Form and Activity of a being, andis nothing elfe, 
but.a certain Temperament and propottionaced mixture of the Ele- 
ments. ina Subftance, the predominance of which doth difpoferhe 

dy, conftituced by their Congrefs, to determinated acts, But of 
this more at laroein my Phyficks. Ug 

VI. All Powers are really identificated wich their Subjecer. A 
Power (asI fhewed before):is.chac, whereby a Subitance is difpofed 
and determined tocertain acts, and is nothing but the Form exalt- 
ed\to a certain degrees Uthali make-ir plainby chisExampleof 
Wine or Brandy, either having a power ofhéating the body, as 
che Sectarits of Ceres and Bacchus wirnets, by drinking {mall are 

| O after 
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aftera, Debauch.i That, which effeéts cheir heat, is:the fiery parts ~ 


predominating over the others, which predominance is: the power 
difpofed ro thac certain act.’ Is then fire predominating through its 
“Accels of Parts over cheother confticuting Elements really. diftinet 
from ic felf,becaufe it 1s greater ? | . a 
2, The powerof. moving a Leg/or Arm ts inherent in.the Spirits 
difpcfed and determined.to.motion : Are thefe Spirits, when they 
do not move (for then they.are counted a power of motion) really 
ditin& from themfelves, when they do move? ean te 

You may obje&: IfSubttances a& through chemfelves,: them al- 
rerative Medicines are exhibited-in vain. “A Miftake ; For although 
{afferc, chat a Subftance aéts through it felf, 1 do noc deny, but chat 
it alrerates, moves locally, or produceth.all other acts immediately 
chroughitfelf.. - : | | ay ts 

VII. Powers are diftinguifhe from their Subjeé& modally and by 
operation of the Mind..A. power may be caken in a double: fenfe, 
‘either in the concrete or abftract. | 


1,’ [fin the concretesthen iris nolonger tobe called a Power of 


a being, but a powerful being 5 it proving impoffible to apprehend 
the one-without che other, unlefs with incention to make a Chimera 
of it; for if:you confiderthem apart, to wit, a Being, and Powerful, 
each by-chemfelves; you muft needs imagine an Accident denoting 
extrinfecally, and from ics firft Impofition, an a&tual qualification: 
of its Subjeét, not to denote an a€tual qualification, and confe- 
quently that a concrete accident isnotconcrete, Powerful is not 
powerful, and thatabeing 1s not it felf. 


2. In'perceiving powerful feparated from ics being, you do appre- 


hend powerin the Abftra&t (which I grancto be poflible): but not 
werfulin the concrete, which is repugnant ; fo chac in confidering 


Powerfulin the Abfira& you do abfurdly confound it with Power 1h: 


the Abftract. 


VILL Power conceived inthe Abftraét is taken for an univerfal | 
Enticy, abftracted by che Operation of thie Mind from tts Singulars,. 
and in this acception itis inno manner ofa Phyfical, butof a pure: 


Metaphyfical Confideration. 


Metaphyficat here Tunderftand in che fame Meaning,..as it was: 


matended in by 4rifotle. 


nefs. 


Parr f, - 


The fame Philofopher defines Heat, Cold,, Moyfture, and Dry- 
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nef, by firlt-qualities, not fir Powers’, : becaufe (according to his 
doctrine they were actually inherent in the Elements at the-inftane 
of their-Produdtion : for power with’him; prefuppofeth a yoy exif 


_ ence of the a& thence flowince. 


Wherefore it is apparent, chat powers in theconcrete are notdi- » 
ftinguifht from cheir Subftance eicher really, formally *, of by an 
other Operation of the mind : but if byany ac all, itis rarioue rapjs. reality , ot 
Bante, qua ablq; wllo fit fundamento. fac pray 

Powersinthe abftra& are diftinguifhe from powers in the Con- cei o 
crete, in thac they offer common Modeand manner of qualifying, the mind _ 
and accidentally {pecifying . their’ Subject «in- che Concrete , might. ad- 
to the Underltanding ,\ :which occafioneth a Moda] Diftin- Jege " be 

tion. | nk 

Philofophers not daring’ to defer. the Principles of 4rj?, and arate to 

yet finding, chat Natural Subftances a@ ‘through themfelves, and from anand 
not through powers really diftin@ from them, are conttrained to af- out te thar 
ferc, that aSubftance aterh and is either through orin «e' fignare, diting for- 
(which had they rendred it otherwife, towit, that aSubflance js ality, 


Thar is , 
y by a formal 


: iia which it 
and acts through a power, it would have been a Contradi&tion ; for 


conceiveth 
and from with- 
in. 


toact, and to bein ait fignato, are oppofite to being sx potentia, 
to.act through a potentia) or in ablwexercito. 

IX. Powers are remitted and intended by fubduction and addi- 
tion of parts of the fame nature, as itis evidence: in Canary Wine, 
which is hotter. then Rheni(h, becaufe it containes. more dénfe and 
united fiery Spirits. One fire is hotter then another, becaufe its G- 
milar parts:are augmented by Accels of Parts of the fame Nz». 
ture, i 

That Powers are facilitated and flowed, through Habits and De- 
fects of them, is demonfirated elfewhere. BM Pisye 

X. One fimilar Sub(tance aéts but. one Formal A&t (per fe ) 
through ic felf; and ¢ per accidens ) by accident, that is, through 
meanes of extrinfick Caufes , manys“The firlt pare-of this Theo- 


TM. 1s ptoved by chis Maxim. Wine aumero effictens producit suum tan- 


tum numero efetlum. One and chéefamne E fficsent can produce bur 
one andthe fame Effest at oneand the fame time, and.in one and 
the fame manner. But a fimtlar fubfance is but one Efficient : 


Ergo it can produce but one and the fame Effe&t, Ge, The Majer 


is undeniable. «I confirm the Affumtion, = Adubfanceis effeAive 
: O2 through 
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through its form, which being but‘one, muit alfo determinate its 
Efficiency to one. 


* 2, Fireisafubftances butfire hath but one power ( perfe) Er- i ie 
go. Uprovethe Adiner. That whereby the fire doth act, isitspe- ill 
netrable lightne(s ; but thacis fingle in fire ; Ergo. | eu 

You may Object, Thac ics heating, burning, and locomotive q fan 
powers are more then one. To chis 1 Anfwer, That the fimilar, 0s 


i 
parts of fire exercifes but one power naturally andin its natural | 
place, bur if extrinfecally (chatis, byan Efficient from without ) aa 
united and condenfed, it becomes ofa burning Natwre. Pray take =} i 
the paines to perufe my Pofitions of fire im my Natural Phil. They 7) 
are fatisfactory to all Obje@tions. As for its locomotive Faculty, — 
it is the fame with its rare lightnefs. | 
A Second Objection may be; Mercury isafimilarfubltance: | 


buc Adercwry hath feveral powers of heating, cooling, fluxing,killing =o} 
the Worms, @c. “Tis crue, the Effects are Various , neverthelets | Bi 
_ the power, from whence they defcend, «1s but one, which uniry = 


feems tobe multiplied materially, chat is, through the variety of j 
its ObjeAts. Mercury cootes in laxe and weak bodies, becaufe / 


through its chicknefs and deafity it expels che loofe heacofthefaid fy 
laxebodies. It hearsinhot, ftrong, clofe bodies, becaufeitiste-  } 
tained in fuch bodies, and being retained, its parts reopened by =|) 
the Rrong heat of the faid bodies, whereby the fiery hot fpirics break | 
forth, and unite chemfelves with the heat of fuch bodies, andfoic i} 
becomes hotter. In like manner Fluxing and its other Effectsare — ]) 4, 
wrought all through one power, their difference hapning fromthe 
difference of the Object. , ; Wikes, 1 ' 

Obj. 3. Ifevery fimilar fubftance obraines one power of acting, f} , 
then in every diffimilar or mixt body there fhould befour powers, =) 
becaufe icconfiftech of four fimilar fubftances. TAnfwer, That f) p 


| 

che Elements, when mixed, limic their power withinonetempe- | 
rament, and one formal power. | | 
The latter part ofthis Theorem is, That a fubftance obtaineth ma- of] , 
ny powers(per accidens h.e.1n Fate violento,ea dem quidem a principio y = 


formali, fed ™ex.Qv0t¥ apeure,nec non a Caufa efficients ab extranmpalfa, 
plane quod rei natura contrariatur ) by accident, thac ts when a fub- | 
fhance is feacedin a violent tate, andalthough actingfromitsfor- =f 


mal Prindple, yet it is agatuft its firft Nawuse , as being 
‘upg oppofed 
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oppofed by an Exrernal Efficienc: 

XT An Organical and diffimilar fubftance exercifech naturally as 
many formal powers, asit conraines fimilar fubftances in ic felf, re- 
ally different from one another ; and but one formal power, fo far 
as thefe fimilar fubftances rend to rhe conftituting of one formal fub- 
ftance. Afl Gmilar fubflances contained wirhin the Sphere of an 
Organical ‘fubftance tend nacurally (¢ nature quadam neceffitate ) 
and froma certain neceflity of Nature (for they could nor exitt fe- 
parately , becaufe then they would be imperfe& ) to its Conftitu- 
tien. Ahandis an Organical fubfance: Ina handare compre- 
hended, Haat 

1. ‘A Locomotive power, 

2. A fenfitive power, 

3. A Nutritive Faculty. Thefe various powers depend from 
the variety of fimilar ( fcilicet ad fenfum ) parts, co wit, the firtt 
ftom Nerves ; the fecond the Membranes ; the third from the vi- 
cal heat: notwichftanding all of them conftiture but one formal loco- 


“Motive, fenfitive, and vegetative power. 


Afius and Potensa in the Concrete ate really identificated ; for 


_ Potentiadenotes an actual virtue and power in afubftance, This 


may be called aéfss aftivus, and fo Amma is defined Aiws by A= 
riff. 2.Icimports Adtion, 3. It fometime implies an Effect , 
otherwife called Attas paffions. It is an. Actws, becaufe ic doth 
act through a power, which it had from its firfta@, a differenc Ef- 
fect.It 1s Paffevus,becaufe it receives its power from chat firt-Actus. 
Wherefore .you muft rake notice, that it is not termed Actus 
paffious fecandum Idem ad Idem, for that would imply a Con- 
tradiction. | 

XII. From this Difcourfe we may eafily be refolved in thefe 
Doubts. 

1. Whether ic be not repuenanc, that any Accidental or 
malities Power fhould be fuperadded to its Subjece ? 
2. Whether the volitive power in the Concrete be really — 
and formally identificared with the Soul? Aff 

3- Whether the Soul acteth immediately through her {elf, and 
not through fuperadded powers? 4f. 

4 Whether the augmentative power be ‘really and formally 

 diftince 
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diftin@ from the Nutricive power, and the Nutritive from the Ge- _ 


nerative Power ?. Thereis a modal diftinction, or a parte rez a Ma- 


terial one , but noné Real. 


XIII. Befides allchis, thereis an Abfolute Power conferred upon 


‘Gods Creatures in general, and upon man in particular. I donot 


mean Abfolute fmspliciter for that were Repugnant, as I have pro- 
vedin my Theol. but fecundam quid. I will further -explainit to 
Ou. ; 

é The Power, which all Creatures have of being and acting atchat 
prefent Moment, wherein they enjoy their being, and do act, 
is abfolute, becaufethey cannot burenjoy that fame being, and 
aét acthac Moment, wherein they have a Being, and do act, 
Ergo it is Abfolute:: but not fmpticiter, for were it fo, then 
they would obtain that abfoluce power of being from and out 
of cheirown Nature, which we know is dependent from Gods 
Power; and according to this fenfe none confifteth of an abfo- 
lure power, bur God alone, becaufe his Nature is alone inde- 
pendent. Ic is then abfolute fecundums quid , becaufe God hath 
ordained thar, which is, tobe, and thar, which ever hath been, 
to have been, and that which fhall be, tocome topafs. In fhore, 
Abfolute fecundum quid, Ltake for thar, which is unchangeable , 
as all beings and their Actions are in that fenfe, as I have pro- 
pofed. .They are unchangeable , becaufe Gods Ordination in 
Creating, Giving, Forbearing, and in all other Particulars, is un- 
changeable. 

This D:ftin@ion is of that ufe, chat many Pointsin Diviniry 
cannot berefolved, but byits being applied tothem. I fhall con- 
renc my felf with che having named it, fince I have Treated of it at 
large in another Part of my Philofophy. : 

XIV. The Abfoluce (fecuudum quid) powers, whichGod hath 
conferredupon his Creatures, are by Phyfitians otherwife termed 
Faculties ; (Facultates) which are derived from (afaciendo) doing, 
thacis,they are a@tual cifpofitions, whereby Effects are done.-Hence 
Galen, Lib.t. de Natur. F acult. Par.3. Prima enim a€tiones ipfius po- 
tentiacau(a eft. The firlt caufe of an Adtion (faith he) is the. power. 
And in another place of the fame Book, he renders himfelf thus : 
Facaltatum quatuer naturalinm efentia in partum fingularum nutri- 
endarum temperie eff: that is, The Effence of the four Natural Facul- 


ties confifleth inthe cemperament of che parts, that are to be-nou- 
rifhed 
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rifhed:which is nothing different,then if he had faid, the Faculties 

( Facultates fant temperamsentafacientia ) are temperaments actually 
doing effects. Now it is evident, thac Galen held the Temperament 
of bodies co be their Forms,which if fo, then queftionlefs, his Opi- 
niontendedto aflere, that Powers and their Subjects were really 
identificated, and that all powers were aétual. Moreover we fhall 
find throughout all his Tomes, that his fenfe touching powers and 
Faculties doth e Diametro agree with what I have {ec down in this 
prefent Treacife. As for Hippocrates, I cannot read a word through- 

outall his works, but whir cends agiinit Ariftotle in every Patticus 

lar, forafmuch as it relate; to our Subject. ! 

In the Conclufion, I muft remember you to obferve, that many 
Terms, as, Formal, Substance, Accident, and divers others, I have 
fomtimes made ule of in che fame fenfe, as I have propofed themin 
the Foregoing Chapters, ocher times J have intended them in the 
fame Acception Which Philofophers vulgarly receive themin = But 
herein- the Senfe of the Maccer will eafily dire& you. : 
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| ‘The Epiftle Dedicatory, | 


| [o great a Benefit is worthy of.  More- 


over to [bem my entaré Obedience to fo. im- 
portant a Command, J have here drawn up 
a few Heads touching the Greatefi Hap- 
pineffe , and the. Means whereby to pro- 
cure it, wbrch 1 do with all humility pie- 
fent wnto-you, asa Debt due to your felf, 
in regara I have extracted the principal 
Rules from the Rudiments , which your 
conftant Practice and wholefome Precepts 
had in my younger years infusd in me. 
The caufe and object, which alone can af- 
ford us this infimte tlappine(fe, 18 thee 
Summum Bonum, | whereunto we are 
to dirett all our aim; Which that me may 
with fuccelfe attaim unto, are the continual 


* Your mot affectionate. « ° 
ayy And bedrent Sonne 55 
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CHAP. I. 
_ Of the Nature of Natural Theology. 


16. What Theology 2s. | 

2. That Theofophy ts a fitter name to fignifie the fame, which sbere 
intended by Theology. That in knowing God we become Philofophers. 

3+ What a Habit x. 

4. What st ws to live happily. That there is a mean or middle way of 
Living, which ts neither living in happinefs, or leving in mifery. 

§» How Theology t divided. ~ | going sa® 

6, What Natural Theology is. Whas Supernaturel Theology te, 
The firft Doubts of anatural man. ess 

7+ Lhe Dignity of T. heology. : 


q im, HEOLOGT is a habit of enjoying the 
MR; sreateft Good, and living in the greateft Hap. 
Dy: pinefs. . 
i ‘ 8 This practick Science might from the emi 
° SGP nenceand tranfcendence of itsend and objec, 
crave 


amore ‘excellent name: for Theology fignifieth only a dif- 
Die eek Eee courfe 


4 


Chap.1. 
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courfeof Ged,and expreffeth a Theoretiek Science,and therefore 
is too ftrict toadequate the whole and full concept of what is ge- 
nerally intended by Theology. This nameis fitter to beimpofid 
upon the Do@trine of God, ‘as he is theoretically difcourfed of in 
Pneamatology : The parts.of which .Do@rine.might be-aptly-de. 
noted by Theology;  Abegelolagy and P/ychelogys whereasthis no- 
ble Science is better expreffed by Seecegia, or wifdome of God, 
becaufe wifdome comprehendeth an univerfal colle@ion of alt 
practick and theoretick Sciences ; ,all which we know by knowin g 
God, and we knowthem.to-bein, and-from God For, do we 
not know, thatall natural Deuiee arein and trom God? they are 
in God, becaufe Ged comprchendeth and conferveth themin, 
and by his Power. :Is not God the Patterh of our AGions? And 
do we not know that our actions are good orevil, from knowing 
them to have fome Jikenefs to his Actions, orto-be altogether 
different from them? De we not know our felvesin knowing 
God? wherefore without knowing God we know Nothing, In 
knowing God to be the firft Caufe, and Creator of all natural 
Beings, we know Natural Philofophy , and become Natural 
Philofophers. In difcerning good from evil in our ations, by 
comparing them tothe moftperfectactions of God, weattainto 
Moral philofophy : In knowing him to be the Being of Beings, 
we reach to the knowledge of {upernatural Philofophy or AZera- 
phyficks. This name doth ina large fenfe exprefle Philofophy, 
and in aftric fernfe denotes Theology, asit isdefined :hereabove. 
The wife Apoftle Zames feemeth to impofe this very name, in that’ 


+ Chap.3. Placeof his Epiftle*, Wi/dome thats fromabove, ws; &c,. What is 
v.17. and wifdom fromabove,. but.che wifdomof Goda: 4. = > 8 


Il, The Génws of the Definition is a Habit, which isa rooted’ 
difpofition, whereby weare inclined to. operate wich eafe.. It is 
not the enjoyment of one fingle happinefs, which can make.a man 
happy; foroneactistranficory, and isnot, at-all durable y\ bue’ 
it muft be a rooted happinefs, the poffeffion of which doth make 
ushappy forever, Since we are tolive forever, we muft either 
be rooted in happineffe, if we intend to be-everlaftingly happy,. 
wie rooted in evil, whereby we continuein mifery without 
end. ; “ (2 lL a a 
elit, The happinefle which.we teapfremthis Philofophy is not 
anotdinary happineffe, but ic isa happinefle arnt: come 
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and Perfection, oritisadurable contentment accompanied with: 
the greateft joy that is poffible to be enjoyed by us in this world. 
On the other fide, the mifery which attends the habit of evil, is 
no he tormenting, difmall and dolefull, than‘the other is 
joytull, (4 
, TV. The Differentia of the Definitionis, ‘to poffeffe the great- 
eft good; and to livein the greareft happineffe. All Practick Sci- 
encesdo operate for an end,and therfore are to be defined by that 
End, 2 A) | | 

To live happilyis to livein contentmentand joy. There feems 
to be a Adedium between living in joy,and living in mifery ,whick 
is to live fora Paffe-time: For thereare many, who do all things 
fora Pafle-time, they play at Gards, Dice and Bowls; they dif- 
courfe andall fora Pafle-time: Some take Tobacco , and drink 
themfelves'\drunk for to paffe away the times: Certainly thefe 
can neither fay, thac they are affected with joy or mifery, but 
feem to beina neutral ftate. "OF thefe doth Salat juftly give his 
Opinion: ALulti mortalesdediti ventri, atque fomuo, indobti, ix- 
cultique vitam , ficut peregrinantes tranfiere. Duibus profecto, 
comtranaturam, corpusucluptats , dvima oneri fut. Eorum ego 
witam morremguejuxta aftumo : quoniam de utrvaq ne filetur: There 


‘are many men, ‘who being given totheir.gut , andro fleep, con- 


tinuing unlearned andrude, have pafled away theif dayes like un- 
to, Travellers; To whom indeed againft nature their body was a 
pleafare, andtheirfoula burden.» Thefe mens life and death { 
judgealikes: fortheteisnonoricetakenof either: | 
.. Ve Lheology.is NaturalorSupernatural, 2 9) 5 
ML: Natural Theology iss a natural habit of poffeffing the 
srearelt good, and living in the greateft happinefle , thata natu- 
ral:man may attain unto in this world, and‘in the world to 
come. Sat LA EDEN EEN ESE ig LAO | 
Supernatural Theology isa fapernacural habicof pofleffing the 
sreateit good, and living inthe sreateft happrneffe, that a man 
may fupernaturally attain unto'in this matertal, and in the next 
fpiritual worlds «iat oo) CFE TAG RAT anes 
. Itis normy drift to treat of fupernatural Theology in this vo- 
lume\s. neither doLpretend more itthat, than a Chriftian Difti- 
ple, and not asa‘Teacher, towhich'a fpecialCall} and an exera- 
ordinary {pirityal difpofition mult oe but my chief defiga 
i Ati > | Bb 2 an 
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and aimis rationally codemonftrate a Natural -Theology, fuch, 
which a manthrough his nacural gifts of reafon Fine wal 
ing, may reachunto, without anextraordinary concurrence of | 
God with him. : H | 
The benefit which ishence expe@ed, ferveth to convincethofe | 
defperace and carnal wretches from their affected Atheiim, yee _ | 
mutt be leffe affeed with it, than to be rooredand confirmed in wy 
it; Inwhich, if ocherwife they are, Reafoning will not take any. | ; 
effectuponthem. ‘Ihe firftdoubt or query, whichanaturalman e! 
doth, or may propofeis,- Whether it is poffible for him to know = 
through his reafoning, if his foul be immortal: For faith he, if qT 
my foul is mortal, ic will prove in vainto.make further fearch af. | * 
ter happineffe, then isor can be enjoyed in this world, The fe- | 
cond fcruplewhicha man (or rather the Devil) doth foolithly ff * 
move to himfelf, is, Whether (the foul now being demonftrae =) * 
tedro him tobeimmortal ) thereisa God: For whencecan he ~f ‘’ 
expect any happineffe after death, but from God? Thirdly,;Whe- | 
ther itis poflibie toa Natural man by his own power, and Gods | 
la 
Itv 


ordinary affiftance or concurrence, to procure the poffeftion of Il 
the cwolold before-mentioned Summum Bonum. But, beforet _ |} 
apply my felf to the folving of thefe Doubts, I muftexplainwhatr |_| 
the greateft happineffeis, which Iintend to perform briefly and iB 
clearly in the next Chapter. | 
Ineed not adde many words to the illuftrating of the eminence 
and worth of this Divine Science, fince the name it felf doth {peak |] 
it. The eloquence of Cicero doth thus fet forth thedignity of | 
wifdominhis 2. Offic. By theimmortal Gods what is there more tg 
be defiredthan wifdome'? whatits.better to a man? what és more Wor- 
thy of amans kxowledge ? Vhe fame may be better applyed to: 
the wifdome of Ged, tharis, concerning God. God (faich Aye 
fin) ts mifdome bimfelf, through whem all things ave made, anda | 
true Philofopherts a lover of God, in that he as alover of wifdom, | 
It we are ignorant of God, we are no Philofophers, andihroush’ J 
that ignorance we fallinto great Errors,, Laéfantins in his third a | 
Book, doth expreffe himfelf much to the fame tenour, where J 
{peaking of Philofophers, hefaith, Ir astrue, they have fonghe for i 
_ wifdome, bar becaufe they didnot [earch after it, as they foouldhave | 
done, they fell urtherintos nehervrors, that they were ignorant. of it 
common wi[dom. gets lagose thie s | 


* gus 


CHAP. 


Book IV. Natural Theology, Chap.2. ; 


Of the endof Natural Theolegy, 


3. Wherein Moral Philofophy differeth from Natural Theology, 
and wherein it agreeth with it. That the Heathen Philofophers 
were no true FP hilofophers. Ariftotle his dying words, Epicure 
his miferable Death, after fo pleafant a Life. | 

2» A Defcription of she greateft Happincffe. Queries touching the 
greatefe Happineffe. : 7 

3. Whether the greateft Happine[fe isthe neereft and princspat end. of 
Theology. : 

4. Hom a8 greateft Happinelfe ts otherws[e called, 


Lg Ne or other may obje@ againft our Definition of Natural 
| Theology, that Ido confound it with Moral Philofophy. 
Zanfwer, Moral Philofophy istaken in a large fenfe for a habit of 


_ living inthe greateft happineffe here and hereafter, andthenit is 


fynonimousto Natural Theology. Orina ftridt fenfe ; fora ha- 
bit of living inthe greateft happineffe only in this world: which 
may be tearmed an Epicurean Moral Philofophy, and is fuch 
whofe obje& vanifheth with the expiration of the foul out of 
the body. Thislaftis grounded upona falfe maxime of its End; 
to wit, chat the greateft happineffe, which can be enjoyed inthis 
world, iseffentially different from that, which we may enjoy 
hereafter. It is effentially different, becaufe, accordingto their 
folly, there isno happineffeto be expected any where elfe, but 
where we areat prefent. | | 

- Thefalfhood of this Theorem is evident : becaufe.that great. 
eft happineffe which we enjoy inthis world, islike ( butinanin- 
feriour dégree) tothat, which weexpectin the other. Neither 
is any happineffe to be parallel’d to the greateft, but which is a 
true Theologickhappincfle: If fo, chen a Theologick happineffe 
muft beour Sammum Bonnm. Nowonder therefore if Philofoe 
phers being deftituce of this Theologick habit were falfe Philofo- 
phers. Thisisthereafon, why e<rifotle, and other fuppofed 
so ee Bb 3 Philofos 
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Philofophers, neveratrived to the poffefiion of the greateft hap- 


pinefle. becaufe they were ignorant of God. And is it not | 


extherefore unworthy of:a Philofopher to be a flaveto their Di- 
Gates? which affected flavery, hath proved an obvious caufe of 
the greatefterroursin Church and |State., How full of: Anguith, 
fear, jealoufie, and uncertainties were their fouls through their 
not knowing the true God ? They could never enjoy any durable 
happineffe, as long as their minds were perplexed with them 
doubts, ‘In what perplexity did Ariforle die ? even when his 
fanguifhing foul preffed out thefe words: Ja doubrsbave I lived, 
and in more anguish dol die,whither I foall go I know not; wherefore 
thon Being of Beings havemercy upon'me, What did the joys and 
pleafures of Epicure amount unto, when he was'tormented with 
fach miferable pains of the {trangury, as chafed his fou! out of his 
body? ee onclanie 

iL The greateft happinefle is, which of all things: makes-a 
man‘moft happy. Happinefleisa concomitant of a joyfull thing, 
eran effect wrought bya joyfull object upon man, the reception 
of which makes him truly happy. Here we will firft enguite, 
‘Whether the greate{t happineffe is the, neereft End» of Natural 
Theology, .2. How it is otherwife called. . 3.. What. itis; 
4, Which isthe fubject of thishabit. 5. How:it is.co. be. pros 
cured, 0% 

In anfwer tothe firft; Ifay, thatthe greateft happinefle isnot 
the neereft and principal end.of Theology.: I prove it:. Thag 
which doth notchiefly,and immediately, move a. man in Theolo- 
gy.. isnot the qeereft and principal end; buc the.greateft happi- 
nefle doth, not chiefly and:immediately move a man.in Theo. 
logy ;, Therefore.it. isnot the neereft and principal end of Theo- 
logy... . ty : 

¥ Itisthe next end to the neereft,and an infeparable concomi- 
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4. The greateft happinefleis fometime' called Summum Be. 
wum, or the greateft good from its caufality; becaufe it doth’ 
through its prefence confer the greateft happineffe upon that Sub- 
ject, which it doth irradiate.. Hence Auftin, de Civ. Dei, Jib. 8. 


‘CAp.3.. Fins autem boniappellatur ; quo-guifane cum pervencrit, 


beatus eft. That iscailedche end of good, which maketh eyery 
man happy, that doth attainroit. Note thatthe greateft happi- 
heffe 1s only tropically named Summum Bonum,ftom a Metonomia 
Cau e, pro effcétu. : | 


CHAP, IL], 
Of GOoD, 


§ i, What Goold tas | | 


2. Fhat Ariftotie’s Definition of Good is erroneous. 

3- Diogenes his De fisstion of Good. | 

4. The Explanation of the Definition of Good. How the (everal 
_ kinds of Good differ from one another. | 

5+, Whur Moral Good 1 :. what moral evil ws. 


6, What Theologick, Good and evil ws. 


Bo: Good is that which doth make the fubje@, which 

doth poffeffe it perfed. Or Good is that; which all 
Beings doincline unto, for to petfed themfelves. The higheft 
and greateft Good muft then be that which makes a man moft pere 
fect and happy : or rhat which all men need to perfe@ themfelves 
with the fame perfe@tion, which manhad, when he was firft crea- 
ted. I faid, need, and not defire or incline into: becaufe all 
mendo not defire the Summum Bonum : for allmendo notcome 
ta the knowledge of it: yet all men need it for to perfe& them- 
elves, 

I]. There are many definitions of Geod {pread among Philo- 
phers: » whereof fome are falfe either in not adequating ‘the 
whole: defiaitum, ot elfe im attributing falfities by.it to the defint- 
twm-or {abject defined: Among thefe that of Arifot/eis et 

f MoO 
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moft authentick*: Good is that,which all things do incline unto, 
or covet. This definition muft either agree with Good,asit ispro- 
per to all Beings,and Tranfcendent: or as itis reftri@ed to ratio. 
nals and animals,in which only there is an appetite and coveting® 
or asitis moftJimitedtorationals only, If we cake it according to 
thefirft acception,the definition is not formal, but only accidentals 
for itis accidentalto beingsas they are Good to be covered or bé 
defired from another being. Neither doth it hold true in thé 
laft acception : becaufe we defire many things, which are evil, 
and hurtfull tous, To this may beanfwered, that a being, fo far 
as itis defired, isgood, although it prove accidentally hurtfull. 
This anfwer is not fatisfactory : for we do oftentimes defire 
things knowing them tobe evil; and therefore we do defire them 
asevil : for the will doth covet things as they are underfteod : 
if then the underftanding doth underftand them to be evil, the 
will muft confequently will them asevil. Poflibly fome do reply, 
thac the underftanding doth conceive them very things , which 
a man afterwards doth covet, & To be good, otherwife 
he could not defire them; For, g Did he defire them as 
evil, then he would defire his own deftru@ion, and be 
inferiour to all other creatures, which are onely bent-to thac, 
which doth perfect their nature sor you may return your anfwer 
thus; that good iseither apparent, or real and truly good; and 
that che underftanding doth underitand all beingsto be good ap- 
parently orreally: oc otherwife you may diftinguifh good, in 
good, which ishoneft, or profitable and ufetull, or pleafant, 
and ftate that the underftanding doth conceive all things either 
as they are honeft, ufeful, or pleafunt,. This doth not remove alf 
objections : as to the firft, The willof manis not reftrainedtoa 
certain object as Naturalsare, but is alfoextended to contrary 
objects, to wit, to goodand evil. Neitherisit fingly limited to 
contraditories, as to willevil, and to leave it, becaufe to defitt 
from an aGionis no adtion, and for that reafon we cannot pre- 
perly fay, thar the actions of the willare free ( guoad contrads- 
centia tantum ) only in willing evil and ceafing fromict.- Se- 
condly, Should God punith us for doing evil, when we cannot 
act any thing bucevil, ic wouldappear fomewhat fevere: for 
punifhment isto punifh’a deli@, andfinne, in doing that, which 
we fhould notdo, and not doing that which we fhould do: if 
| we 
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im | we fhould doa thing, it fuppofech we.can do it, otherwife it 
tig, would feemabfurd. No difpute, but wedo and.can will evil as 
tins | | evil, and confequently the Defizirion is efroneous. | 

' ‘ j 2. The fecond Solution doth not clear the point, in fuppofing 
aH t) that theevil, which wedo will, we willitnot asevil, but asap- 
ctl }| - parentgood. This is futil: for what is apparent good, buta 
; , | weal evil ? Athing muft either be formally evil, or formally good; 
| my) betwixt thefe there canbe no Afedinm. i 

ma . .Thethirdis grounded upona falfe diftin@ion: .becaufe good, 


-pleafure : neither isit univerfally covered by allbodies, as it is 
i} affected with any of thefeaceidents, bus asic doth perfeé& them. 
en )}. Sothata pleafant goodis frequently not coveted,: as a pleafant 


|| asitisgood, doth not imply formally honefly, ufefulneffe, ot 
| 


. coveted fometime, asic is pleafant, or ufefull, or honeft, but thefe 


leod: ] good, butasa-pleafant evil, and wedo know that fame pleafant 

! te ) . eviltobefo, beforewedo willir, The fame may be faid con- 

ia 1} cerning good, asitisufefull, MNevertheleffe may good be alfo 
ca | 

Fl " 


are only accidental to good. 


mt @s III. Diogenes the Stoick defines Good to be that, which is 
bf) perfe@inirsownnature. Herein he confounds perfe@ion with 
ta, $s good, which are formally different one from the other, as I have 
net § — fhewedin my Meraphyficks. Befides Good is here confidered as 
and f}  itisrelative, or related to another Being, although in Metaphy- 
di |} ficksitistreated of, asabfolute to a Being, 

iit }} = =LV. Good is, whofe end isto perfe& that, which doth bend 
it, |,  — toit; all Beings bend to each other, becaufe they perfe& one 
itt §/ another. By perfe@ionunderftand the further conftitution and 
wl ||  confervation of aBeing; for all Beings are further conftituted- 
a §} and conferved by other Beings. ‘This end may prove fruftraneous 
tay |}  ‘tomany bodies, butchatis not through the default of Good, but 


dto | of that Body; -to which ic proveth fruftraneous, although bent 
dit f) toit.- Note, thatic doth not follow, tharall, which a Being ts 


nt ||  bentunto, isgood for it, although it followeth, ‘that all which 
ie} = doth perfe&a Being, is good, All Beings areeffentially bent to 
% |  whatisgood, butaccidentally they bend alfo to: what is evil. A 
int |  depravate willis accidental toman, and therefore man doth. ac- 


)  cidentally, covet: evil... This:evil although it is coveted acci- 
fa | _ dentally>by man’, yet by his will it is defired formally, and 
per fe. Nes 

| Cre IV. There 
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IV.. There ate feveral degrees of good , which do not differ 
éffentialty. from one another, but have a refemblance and pre- 
portion one to the other, fothatone can become the ether, of 
change intothe natureofthe other. According to this, good is 
SBR | diftinguifht into Moral Good, and. Theologick 
Good. : 

V. Moral Good-is, whofe end is to perfectionate man, as heis 
in a natural {tate. | 

Moral Evil is, whofe endis tocorrupt man, as he is ina natu- 
val ftate. , | 

V I.. Theologick Goodis, which doth perfectionate a maning 
fupernatural ftate. , 

Theolegick Evilis, which doth corrupt a man as he isin a pre. 
ternatural feate. | 

Of thefe I purpofe to treat of diftinédly inthe next enfuing 
Chapter. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Moral Good, and Moral Evil. 


1. An Explanation of the Definition of AdoralGoed.. Whatts una 
derftood bya Natural State. The ambiguityof the word Natural. 

2. What Moral Good is 1s, which doth respett the Body. What Adve 
ral Goodst. sswhich refpetketh the Soul. . 

3- An Explanation of the Definition of Adoral Evil. That God 
doth not properly bend to his creatures. 

4. The Diftiniion between thefe two predicates, tobe Goud; and w. 
0.Go0d, | . 

§. How Moral Goodturnsto Moral Evil. 

6 That Man, asheisina neutral flate, isiua middle ftate, be- 
tween [upernatnral ana preternatural. : 


| eer It is requifite tounfold the ambiguities of theterms con» 
tained in the Definition of Moral Goody What itis'toper- 
feGtionate Ihave alregdy declared: It gemains to amplifie, how 

| man. 
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manisunderftood to be ina Natural State. A Natural Being is 
frequently takenfora Being, whichisinthefame ftate wherein 
it was created or produced. A man then is faid to be Natural, 
when he is inthe fame {tate wherein he was created. There is a 
two-fold Creation: 1. There is animmediate Creation of man, 
whom God did create immediately through himfelf, no other 
mediate effe& beinginterpofed. 2. A mediate Creation of man 
is,whereby he is, mediately through his Parents, created by God. 
Man being created by animmediate creation, as long ashe con. 
tinued in that mature and {tate, wherein he was created, was na- 
tural: buc having corrupted that ftate through his appetite after 
Evil, he became counter-natural, in refpe@ to his former face. 
A Natural Being is alfo underftood forthat, which continueth 
in the fame ftate, wherein it is, as it is produced by a mediage 
creation; and-in this fenfe wearetoapprehendit here. Here 
may be offered an Objection, That a Being cannot be faidto be 
created by a mediate Creation, and yet be counter-natural. Pray 
obferve me wellhere inthis place: I fay, thatman, who iscrea- 
ted bya mediate Creation, iscounter-natural; but I donot fay 
that God, whocreated him, did create him counter-natural : 
for he created him Natural. Of this more at large elfwhere. And 
toreturnto my purpofe: Man, as he is natural according to the 
latter acception, doth perfectionate himfelf by that Moral Good, 
which he doth bend unto, andthat fame moral Good doth ‘con- 
fervate and further conftitute aman in that nature, wherein he 
was created bya mediate Creation. Manis fometimes taken dif- 
jundtly, for his body and foul : or elfe joyntly and mregrally, as 
hedothconfiftofbothunited. | 
I]. According to the firft diflin@ion there is moral Good, 
which chiefly concerns the Body of man: as meat, drink and 
cloaths, There is alfoa moral Good chiefly refpe@ing the foul : as 
{peculative and practick objects are morally good ro the foul.You 
may demand , how pradtick and fpeculative objets do perfedio- 
nate the foul? J anfwer,That they by their obje@tivenefie do con- 
fervate the fouls ation in its goodneffe ; for had the foul-no moral 
good obje&toactupon, it would be without a moral good adti- 
on, whichisrepugnant tothat Maxim, Ovmne qnod eft, eft propter 
eperationem, All whichis,is for to operate. In like manner do food 
and cloaths copfervate the Body of maninits natural ftate. 
| Hemi: Cc 2 ILT. Evil 
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Ul.Moral Evildoth corrupta man,as he isin @ Natural ftate,and 
makes him counter-natural, thatis, worfe than heisina Natural 


ftate, lamrequired here to illuftrate two obfcurities: 1. How 


Mora! Good can be faid to be good. 2. How Moral Good turn- 


eth.to Moral Evil. Inreference to the firft, weare to call to mind 


the definition of Good, whichis, whofe end is to perfe& that, 
which dothbend coir. Ifthen Moral Good obtains a virtue to. 


perfect that, -which bendeth toit, itargueth thatitis good. You — 


may reje&t my definition of Good: becaufe according to it, it 
follows, that God is conferved by hiscreatures,finee he is known 
to bend tothem. Inno wife,for God doth not properiy bend to 
his creatures: becaufe he isevery where with them; But Gods 
creatures may be properly faidco bendtohim: becaufe bending 


doth follow a need, and want of conferyation, which need be- 


ang inallhis creatures, but notin God, they,do berd to their 
Creator. 

IV. To avoid falfities and errors inthis nice point, it willnot 
be amiffe for you, to obferve a diftinction between thefe two pree 
dicates: tobegood, and to dogocd. Thefe are oftentimes 
confounded by many Divines, and fo thereby they fall into grofs 
errors. Tobe good denotes a formality of good, asitdoth con- 
cur to the further conftitution of a Being byits modality. Todo 
good isan action whereby effects are produced frema good. Be- 
ing: Now thefeactionsare called good, becaufe they preceed 
from a good Beings andnor, becaufe they are effentially good, 
and conftitute an effentis! difference from its Being. So that good 


actions are figns of goodneffe ina Being, and not che goodneffe - 


it felf. Todo good therefore is onely to ad froma goed princi- 
ple, and to give fignsof the goodneffe of a Being. This diftin@i. 
on proveth very ufefulland expedient to the difcufling of the 
doubts touching Free-will. Annextothis obfervation , thatina 
large fenfe Moral good is taken for good, as it is defined above, 
and extendeth to other creatures than unto man onely, for this 
reafon: becaufe Moral good, as itis fynonimousto amean, and 


inferiour good, is become fo to all, in being changed from the - 


higheft good, through the defle@ing of man from his higheft 
good, toa mean or moral good. In a ftri@ fenfe, it is ta- 
men. for the goodneffe of man, in his adions, or manners 
oncly. 
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V. How doth Moral Good turnto Moral- Evil? This Quefii- 
on may be varioufly underftood : Firft; as good importetha na- 
tural good in the fecond acception, and asit denotes a gocdhefle 
inthe Being, and not inits action: inthis fenfe moral good can- 
not change into moral evil, becaufe nothing doth corruptit’ 
felf, I mean its own Being and Effence.. If moral goodistaken 
for a moral goodaction, then itis coincident witha true aGion, 
which is {uch as God doth require fromus, and is conformableto 
thatadction, inwhich God did create us: I fay inwhich: for all 
beings arecreatedro beinaction; and not through which, be- 
caufe that {pecifieth Creation. According to’ this acception then 
are morally good ations faid to be fuch , asare true or conform. 
able teotheiy Pattern. If thefe aGtions are falfe and difformable 
from their Pattern,then they becomeevil. Thefe actions do pro- 
ceed from a free. caufe, and not neceflary + — for then man 
could never have committed any evil., The freedome of 
this caufality confifteth in an indifferercy to Geod and 
Byilsie 7 : 

The flate of man, wheren he is at prefent is neutral, that is, 
natural, which isaftate neither fupernatural or preternatural. 
Iproveit ; A fupernatural ftate is, wherein man is moft good, or 
confifteth of good inthe higheft degree. A Preternatural flateis, 
whereina man isattheworft, or confiftech of evil inthe loweft 
degree: Butamanin a natural ftate is neither moft good, nor 
worlt inevil, Therefore he muft needs bein a neutral tate. 

VI. Man, asheisina naturalftate, isin a middle. ftate, bes 
tween fuper-natural, and preter-natural, Iprove, it is a pro- 
perty of aMiddle or Adedium to participate of both extreams. 
But man ima natural {tate participates of both the others. Ergo, 
He isin amiddle tate: I confirm the Adinor. The good which 
man doth act isnot the beft good, neither isthe evil, which man 
acteth the worft evil: forthe Devilsaa@ worfe. Ergo, It partici- 
pateth fomewhat of good in the higheft degree, andof evilinthe © 
worft. Orthe actions, which a natural man performeth, are 
neither the worlt orthe beft: Therefore it participates of each, 
Another property of a nacural or middle ftate, is to havea difpo- 
fition or capacity ef becoming to be either of itsextreams.. This 
I prove alfo to bein man, as heisin this prefent ftate, . Many na-:: 
tural men are glorified, and:many he: damped, Ergo, saat) 
bade. | : GEAR 
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~~ Moral Evil doth corrupt a man, ‘in that it partially deftroyeth 
hisperfection, 


“Moral Evilis either an Evil of che foul or body, or of both. 
a aa ; , ; abies ‘ 
Of Theologick Good, and Theologick Evil 


3. Aw Explanation of the Definition of Theologick Good. 
2. An Explication of the Definition of Theologich Evit. 
3. What hone ft, ufefull and pleafant Good 1 | 
a: What Natural, Senfible and Moral Good ws. 
I. Heologick Good doth perfe@ionate a man in a fupernatu- 
T ral ftate only: For anaturalmanaslongashe doth con- 
tinue ina natural {tate, cannot be theologically good, or do a 
good a@, that is theologically good. A fupernatural ftateis, 
wherein.a man is above his natural ftate,and is at his greateft per- 
fedtion. | 
Il. Theologick Evil is dire&ly contrary to Theologick Good, 
Neither is it poffible that both chefe fhould be in one fubject, 
there being no greater contraries, than Theologick Good, and 
Theologick Evil. They are moft remote trom one ano- 
ther: fo that there is an infinite proportion of <diftance 
between them. ' 
TheologickEvil doth make amanworft,he cannot be worfe,than 
when he is theologically evil, neither is there then any capacity 
or difpofition remaining in him, whereby he may be changed in- 
to Good: Solikewifea man, who is Theologically Good, hath 
no difpofition to Theologick Evil. 
Theologick Good implieth a triple Good + 1. Itimports 
a Theological good caufe, or which doth makea man perfectin 


good but afupernatural {tate ; and fo God is the only Theologick Good *. 
Godalone 2, Iris taken for a Being which is theologically Good, or for a 
Being which is at its greateft perfection, and-fo may man in his 


entire 
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entire flate be termed Theologically Good. 3. It may beunder- 


yeh | fteod for an action, which is Theologically Good, that is true 
, || and conformable to its pattern, and ot this Goodis man alfo cae 
h || pableina fupernatural ftace. 


| The Theologick Good which isin God is called Good through 
~~) itfelf, or Boxnm per fe, This Boxum is otherwife called Supe 
|| mum Bonum objettivam, or Beatitude objeéiva : But the joy 

; | which we receive from that objedtive happineffe, iscalled Beati- 

| tudo formals. The Theologick Geod , ‘which was in all his 

iy | teatures, is a Derivative Good, or Busam per participae. 
| «8s0MCML, | foe 

| The Peripateticks divide Good in that, which is honeft, ules 

| full and pleafant, | 3 ol 

}| _. Honeft Good (Bonum bonefum) is, which is agreeable to 
| RightReafon , and therefore they fay, it is Defirable through. 


it felf. 
1 2. Ufeful Good is that, which is defired for its nfefulneffe and 
mi §| convenience. PleafantGood is, which is coveted for its plea- 
ot |} fureand delight, whichit affordeth. ‘Thefe two are not tobe 
doa §) defired fortheir own fake, but for their coyenience and pleafure, 


| whichdoaccompany them. This Divifion is erroneous upon a 
pete } | double account, 1. Becaufe Good doth not formally include in 
'| its formal concept any delight, ufefulneffe or honefty, but onely 


wd, || aperfectionation. 3.Thedividing members cannot be equally 

ed, || attributed to all che kinds of good, and therefore the diftribation 

ad || is illegitimate, . 

ne IV. Good, accotding to the fubje&, wherein itis inherent, or 

ie || according the appetite, through. which it is coveted, is either 
| 


| Natural, Senfible ot Moral. Natural Goodis, which is coveted. 
hin || fromanatura! Being. Theappetite, through which natural Be- 


‘ty ||  tngsdo covet Good, iscommonly called a natural Propenfity or 
i. || Inclination. Senfible Good is, whichis coveted by living crea~ 
uh | . tutes. Their appetireis called a fenfitive appetite. Moral Good 

‘|| is, whichiscoyeted by man, His appetite is otherwife known by 
ve | She word Will. 
i a _ Before Iconcludethis Chapter, I muft intreat you toremembeg. 
ie | and take notice of the feveral acceptionsand diftin@ fignifications. 
ie of Natural, Supersatural, Conater-natural , Preter-nataral, of 


tig | 40d, Moral Good, and Theologick, Good. For you are to inter- 
ite | | Bree 
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pret their fignifications yarioufly otherwife you will much miftake 
my meaning. ; 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the greateft and higheft Good, 


L ‘A further iluftration of the greateft Good. 3 
2, That the highest Good sw the necrelt end of Natural Theology. 


3. What the Summum Bonum & orherwife called.That the greateft - 


Goddis onr-laft end. | 

4: The inexpreffible fy , which the foul obtains-in poffefing the 
greateft Goed. 

§. Two great benefits, which the foul recerveth from tbe Summum 


Bonum. 


I. [ was neceffery for you firt toknow, what Good wasirr 

General before you could conceive what the'higheft Good 
is. Sothen, having laid down the Do@rine of Good in fhort,; 
it now remains to open to you, what the greateft Good is. 

The greateft Good is that, which doth make us moft perfed ; 
and thatisGod alone. Iproveit; 
Gionateusmoft, bur God alone: Wherefore he isthe onely Sam- 
mum Bonum. i "ate bctahasiencien, 5 Sahl one doo ay aha 

II. The higheft Good isthe neereft'end of Natural Theology. 
Iproveit. That which we do immediately and neerelftincline 
unto and covet, ‘is the neereftend : Butwedo immediately and 
neereft covet andincline unto the Sammum Bonum : Wherefore 
the Summum Bowvmis the neereftend, 1 eonfirmthe Adimor We 

doimmediately covetthat, ‘which doth perfectionate us, becaufe 
it is out of neceffity.'  Theneceflity appearsin this, in that we 
muftlivetoGod; for without him we cannot live or ‘exift, and 
confequently we cannot be perfectionated. without him. Now 
that which is moft néceffary }' mutt precéde that, which is leffe 
neceflary 4 for itis poffible for usto live without happineffe, and 
only to enjoy our being, if God had fo pleafed,’ And therefore 
: ie ~~ _-bappinefie 


r 


There is nothing can perfe-"_ 
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happineffe is nor abfolatély neceffary, but is fuperadded to this 


our appetite mecrly from Gods bounty. We ought firit to bend 


and incline to God; becaufe he isour Summum Bouum, and 
doth perfe@ionate us; and not only, becaufe he doth make us 
happy. Inthisbendingto God, weanfwer toourend, and are’ 
true beings. The fame is alfo witneffled by Scripture, Prov.16. 
God hath made all things for himfelf. | | 

Il]. Summam Bonum is otherwife called our faft End, be- 
canfeit is that,in which all our good Actions feem to terminate : 
I prove that the greaceft Good and happinefs is our laft End. 
All Trades and Profeflions tend to make provifion for mans|ife. 
This provifion,as meat and drink @c.ferveth to keepthe Body in 
repair, that fo it may continue a convenient manfion for the 
Soul, and ferve her through its organs, The prime organs are 
the inward and outward Senfes, which are fubfervient to the 
Soul, inadvertifing her ofall things, which may be prejudicial 
toman,; and inpleafingher by conveying the objects of all ex- 


‘ternal beings toher , and commending them co her Contempla- 


tion, which doth chiefly confift in the difcovery of the caufes of 
all things. The Soul, being now brought and feated in the midft 
of her fpeculations, doth not come to any reft or fatisfaction 


“there, but ftill maketh way, and paffeth through them, unti'l 


fhe arrives to the laft object, and its laft end, which ts the far- 
theft the can dyve. This laft obje@isGod, becaufe heis the laft 
end ofourcontemplations , for beyond him we cannot conceive, 
orthinkany thing, Itisalfocertain, that all beings have their 
end, andare terminated byit. Thisdothinfer, that the actions 
of man muft alfo have theirend: The principal actions of man 
are them of:the Soul; to wit, his underftanding. The under- 
ftanding is not terminated by any material fubftance: for itcan 
think and under ftand beyond it: neither are created immaterial 
fubftances- objects , beyond which the Soul of man cannot ima- 
gine: for it doth imagine, know, and underftand God :. but 
beyond God it canimagine nothing. fi 
All Beings havetheir caufes,them caufes haveother caufes,thefe 
other caufes at lat muft owe their being to one firft Caufe :other- 
wife caufes would be infinite, whichis repugnant. Wherefore 
we cannot think beyond the firft Caufe, | , 
IV. The Soul having fublimed her felf ingo a moft fublime 
Sree Dd thoughe 
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thought of God, there fhe refteth, and admireth his great pow- 


erin giving a Being toall fublunary and fuperlunarythings. She - 


admireth his wifdome and providence in preferving them all, 
She is aftonifht at his infinite love towards mankind, in Breath- 
ing his Effence out of his own breft. The joy and acquieffence 
which che Soul findeth inthe contemplation of this laftEnd and 
firft Caufe, is fo grear, and unexpreflible, that there is nothing 


‘in this vaft World torefemble icunto, but toicfelf. a 
Thus E have demonftrated how allthe AGions ofmantendto. — 


one laft End, and Summum Bonum>. 

V. From theGreateft Good,we receive two benefits: Firft,ic 
makes us moft perfect and moft happy: Secondly, it terminates 
our faculties; forinallother Things wecan findnoreft, bucin. 
the Summum Benumonly. All other things can give us no reft, 
becaufe they are ordained for a further end, and fubject to chan- 
gesand alterations every moment, but the Summum Bonum is 
the fame forever and ever, 

As forthe happinefs which doth redound from the poffeffion 
ofthe Summum Binum, itisa Joy and contentment-beyond ex- 
preffion. Noneiscapable of conceiving what itis, except they 
who are the.poffleffors of it. The joy is fuch, thatifaman hapneth 


toit, and is confirmed init, hecan never defertit : amoments. 


want of iz, would feem to be the greateft mifery. 


CHAP. VII, 
Of the falfe Summum Bonum.. 


r. The Summum Bonum of the Epicureans unfolded and rejetted. 

2..That Wealth a greater torment than a Summum Bonum; 
The Riches of Seneca. That Wwe ought to follow his example. 

3. a tobe taken up in merry difcourfes ts not the greatef- happi- 
nels. | 

‘4. Thatit snot the greareft happine{s to be merry twiceor thrice a 
Weekat a mans county yrbatfe, 

§- That honour i not the greateft geod. 

6. That {wearing s nohappinels.. 

7.The. 
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is The Author's ground Why he Wwas.compelled to make ufe of fo light 
a fiyle in this Chapter, C | 


8. That alltheleennmeratedinftances are highly 40 be imbraced as 


|. geod, but not asthe greatef Goods That mear and drink-are to be 


taken With temperance. © : | 
9 Dhat Riches are not abf. olutely tobe rejetted, 
10. Thatmutual ccnverfe is commendable. | 
11, That a conftant fociety usneceflary to man, 
12.. That weought to give honourto whom honour ws due. 


13. That we ought not to refufe an Oath tendved by rhe Magi- 
ftrate, | 


B Bir Errorand miftake of the Epicureans, cannot but flartle 
any one, whois butirradiated with the leat slimpfeof the 
Sammam Bonum. They do foolithlycenceit that the sreatelt good 
and happineffe confiftech in Pleafures,that are taken by thefe two 
external fenfes; of tafting and of the ra@: which pleafures prima. 
ily are ginttony, anditscompanion. Whatare thefe pleafures 
but momentany? the enjoyment of them makesa man more reft- 
lefs, than he wasbefore: A gluctons ftomack is no fooner filled ; 
but his pleafures arepaftand vanithed : his next wifh is; thac 
his ftomack were empty again, forto enjoy new pleafures, This 
vice is endemick tofome people, whefecuftem it is, to take ic 
for anaffront, if their guelts rife fromthe Table,before they have 
filled their crop twice or thrice, and difcharged iv as often b 
vomiting their lading up again, which perhaps, if it light into their 
neighbourslap,. is only taken for ana& of neceflity, and an ene 
cavour to make amends to the mafter of the feait : for the 
greateft thanks he expects, is to hear aman relatethe next day, 
that he did nor {pare to make himfelf a Beat yelterday through 
hisnobleand liberalentercainment, A man who intends tofol- 
low the'mode of thefe treatments, isnecto call fim ply for (trinc- 
ken) drinkat Table; bur (auzduffen) for a draught, (rather 
for a traffelike hogs;) that is as much as he can well{wallow. 
down with an open throat, or no leffe chan will {well him to that 
bignefs, ‘asforceth him to unbuttontwoer.three. buttons of his 
doublet, and fodrink as long, vatill all hisbutrons ate difpatcht: 


and by that time they ane got to their greatell hapBinefs, whichis 


tolic dead drunk.oneg top the other. i Wherein, ‘are thefemen 
D 2 Sua coh 


differ . 
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diferent from fo many hogs,lying one upon the other? they grunt” 
inthat dead {leeplikehogs. They befowl, kick and tumble over 
one another like hogs: were there hogs among them, they could 
not diflinguith themfelves from thofe hogs. Andis thisthena hap- 
pineffe to be a hog? chey are worfe than hogs,ior hogs difcern one 
another, but they are blind, dumb and deaf: Thefe men are more 
Gt to receive the Devil than happinefs,like unto the herd of fwine 
which the Devilenterd. 
Asfor the other Sammum Bonum ofthe Epicureans, itis fo far 
 froman acquieflence and Joy, that Ariftorle makes a dereftation 
of it, Lookinhis Probl. Ola ri & veo: ora cer rov ap goddord ley 
pay Tad chs. cab OMEAH OC OT LeTE civ weg ety plowow , i dd To weyarly oive. 
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II, Noleffeare they miftaken, who make their wealth their 
sod, oftentimes not regarding how they come to it, whether 
by craft or overreaching of others. - Thefe mifersinftead of im- 
bracing a perfe& Joy, they. precipitate themfelvesintoa mifera- 
bleand Tanteleon covetoufneffe, being tormented with infatia- 
ble pangsafter more money, thirfting with a fiery drought, not 
to be quencht by the pouring all the Weft-Isaia minesupon them. 
If many in their cun-bellies,were but fenfible of the torments and 
unquietneffe, which do accompany their Summum Bonum, they 
would foon defift from grapling after their tuns of gold. The ex- 
perience of the great Moral. Philofopher Seneca, ‘might well 
perfwade them to imicate his di@ates of competency : for he,al- 
though his eftare was computed to the value of threefcore hun- 

dred thoufand Pounds, as fuftus Lipfius recordeth of him, yet 
being fenfible ofthe great weight inkeeping ofit,and tormented 
with burning defires to increafeit, did contemnitall, being fully 
perfwaded, that contentment was of greater worth, thanall his 


treafure. 


I1J. In fome Countreys the greateft accomplifhment of a — 


Gentleman is counted to be his breeding and good behaviour, 
which in France is called bonne mine, wherein the morea man 
can pleafe his Afadame, the braver Gentleman he is accounted : 
fo that all their education, astheir dancing, their ftudy in pleafing 
difcourfes, tehds only to delight their Ladies, and themfelves : 
infomuch that in their confabulations with jhem , they imagine 
ik | Braet Be them- 
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Book Iv. Natural Theology. , 


themfelves to be poffeft of an unparalel happineffe :. which, their 
having a countenance marked with fmiles and joy: their Eyes 
{parkling with Juftre : their Bodies being altogether transformed 
into an air: the continual gefiiculations oftheir Bodies,and trepi- 
dation of their Voices,do abundantly teftifie. The plurality of che 
world doth unanimoufly agree herein,thavit isa gceat happinefs, 


and no leffe contentment to paffe away. the time in mirth aad - 


pleafant difcourfes, whereina man’s mind feemeth to be much f{a- 


_ tisfied wifhing the night to be {pent,that his wonted mirth might 


be difclofed again through the prefence of the enfuing day. 
The whole troop of Poecs feem to be fwornto bend their wits 
only to exroll the happineffe and joys with which this Bonum is - 
endued, and tomakeitanalogal to the Summum Bonum ; for 
may they fay, hereare perfonstaken up with.a contemplation, 
furprized by an admiration : notonly fo, butthey receive thence 
Sreat fatisfaction,and joy, whence it appeareth,that there is fome 
refemblance, and more than thereisinany other Bonum: This 
isthe ground, why Poets defcantchus upon their gods, in feign- 
ing to be ravifhed by one anothers difcourfes, and to be ftupi- 
fied through amorous Joys :. This they afligneupon them, as 
being the greate{t happineffe, and therefore worthy of Gods. 
On the other fide, this Bosum may be numbred among tranfitory 
felicities, and cherefore is not the greateft: foramamhereis, as 
it were, ina dream, wherein he phanfieth multiplicity of Paffa- 
ges, and when heawakes, allis vanifhed. The likeis obfervable 
in thiscafe: wetalk of fundry fubje&s fucceffively, which fer- 
veth only to drive away the time, and therein it pleafeth the 
mind ,there being nothing more tedious toit, thanidieneffe, This 
is fickle, andalterable, fatisfying the fou! atone time, and notat 


~ another, fora while only, and not foralways, we may admire 


one perfon for his difcourfe today, to morrow we may admire 
our felyves for admiring the fame perfon yelterday. The difcourfe 
being once ended the happineffe vanifheth, and is the famewich 
adream: forina dream we feem to be as joyfull in difcourfing 
with any pleafant perfon, aswe are, when we are awake; but 
the dream being difcuffed, all vanifheth with it, Pray, what 
difference is there between a joy apprehend-dina dream, and a 
joy perceived when one is awake ? yea oftentimesthe profufion 
of joyis greater in a dream than when- we areawake. ‘Well 

siciek Dd; may 
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may we thence proclaim, that all ss vanity. | 
IV.No finall number are they,who place their greateft happines 
in being mérry once or twice a week with their'Wives at their 
Country-houfes. All theic toiling and moiling tends only to pro- 
cute fo much wealth, as to be thereby ina capacity of purchafing 
themfelvesa Country-houfe, where aman may leave/his confort, 
and afcerafew moments abfence return foaden with joy, as if 
newly arrived from a?apan voyage. This meeting after fome hours 


parting doth fo extreamly cran{port him,threugh the fudden {py-” 
ing of his female fecond-felfamong the preen leaves and odorife- 


rous flowers,that he imagineth himfelf to be no lefsthan an Angel 
admittedintoa ALlahomersTaradice. Thismay be a happinefle if 
prudently managed ; but to compare ittoa Summum Bonum,isto 
make it appear a Summum Malum. Affutedly that,whicha man 
at feveral times doth leave and return to: doth Jove and hate: 
doth truft and fufpeé : doth agree and difagree with:doth efteem 
andrevife: doth pleafe and difpteafe him, is far diftant from a 
Summum Bonum,whichatall feafonsand minutesis*SemperIdem, 
That which depends upon a man’s humour, being difpofed coalte- 
ration, and variety every moment, cannot be the greateft happi- 
neffe,which alone faftech to all-eternity. | 

V. What thallifay of honour? A gift,which is at the difpo 
fal of every bumken, and fometimesa liberal bounty of the vileft 
perfons: forit depends upon their pleafure, whether they will 
confer itupon a deferving perfon, or not. Honour is’a thing, 
wherewith men are often ‘clodded, and fo come to Joatheit. 
They have fo mach of itfometimes, that they do not regard it 
atanytime. Menneed nortomakea Summum Bonnm of an ait, 
of a fhaking of'a hat, ofa bow, ofa curtzy, ofaleg, of a gaze: 
allthisisbuta flafth. And whatare the fruits and effects of it? 
Poffibly they may perceive a {welling of their mind,and a puffing 
up of their fpirit, which may put them into a Bridegroom pofture, 
wherein he doth more admire himfelf, than a Bridegroom doth 
his Bride. 

VI. Manythereare, whotakea wonderfull delight in {wear- 
ing, each third word mult havea S°*wounds, or byGod, ora God 
aamme me for.its attendance, otherwife the language’ would 
feemto be imperfect, or at leaft to want its natural eloquence. 

Thisinterje@tion of Speech is fo much prattifed, that fame He 
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fers of Languages in France make ic the third leffon to their {cho- 
lars. AGermane newly arrived at Pars, and applying his mind 


_. tothe Rudy ofthatlanguage, fhewed me his third Leflon, which 


his mafter had recommended to him,te learn by heart. This piece 
of Doctrine did contein no Jeffe than thirty or fiye and thirty 
oaths; fome of which hefaid were of the lait years invention, 
which his Mafterhad particularly marked, I asked the Gentle- 
man, how he would come to know their proper places and infer- 
tions; he anlwered me, chatthat was the firft Queftion, he asked 
his Mafter, who refolved him, chace@ little converfe with the 
Fresch would foon make him perfe@ ik that bufineffe. OTempo- 
ra, O Mores! Whatistheremore abominable! Howis ir poifi- 
ble for men foto miftake, and not know, that this is Belzebubs 
Rhetorick,the Devi/s mether Tongue,Saran’smirth. This isthe 
only language wherein the Devils and men, Wizards and their 
{pirits underftand one another. 

VII. I doubt not,but by this time you are better refolyed and 
fully perfwaded, that none of thefe before-mentioned inflances are 
a Summum Bonum. And beforel puta period.to the, enumeras 
tion of the adulterin greateft Happineffe , I muft tell youmy 
{cope in having declared them by a prejudicial ftyle, or rather a 
Style, which may feem to partake of a lightneffe, -being altoge- 
ther unbecoming to my intended purpofe. In reference to the 
firft, I confeffe, I have a prejudice againft them, as they are 
falfly taken. and fuppofed to be the Greaceft Happineffe, and may 
beguile us of the true Happinefle; and therefore | have dete@éd 
and enquired into their height and higheft degree of their good, 
delight or happinefle,; which ro. perform » 1 was.compelled 
to make ufe of fuch kind of flafhy and light expreffi- 
ons. | 

VIII. Asthey are good, and bear onely a reptefentation of 
good, they are.neceffarily and highly. to be imbraced:, becaufe 
they conduce to the enjoyment of the greatelt Good, and are 
effects, tokens and fignsof it. Meatand Drinkare prefervatives 
ofman, andthereforeconduceto the enjoyment of the greareft 
Good. Theyare created and ordained through the goodneffe of 
the greateft Good, which is.an effed, token; and: fign.of, the 
greacelt Good. Toimbrace thefe as. Good is.to imbrace them . 
with temperance ; whofe potential parts ate four: a.Abftinence; 


which. 
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which confiftethin a moderation of eating. 2. Sobriety, which | 


- confifteth ina moderation of drinking. The other two parts are 


Chaftity and thamefac’dneffe, which do confiftin moderating the | 


- affe@ions of manand womantowards one another. 

IX. Riches, as they are external good things,are not to be ab- 
folutely reje@ed, if moderated according to the Rules of libera- 
licy. They are theneceffary means , through which all humane 
Policy isexercifed. | | 

X. Affabilicy, mutual converfe and fociety, conduce much 
to man’s edification in knowledge. Hence doth Arsftotle define 
Man, 8 dvOeazs €21 to Caoy matTixor. Man is a Politick living crea. 
ture. Politickis to beinclinabletoa mutual converfation. Were 
itnor , that man had the benefit of converfe, he might require 


Methufalem’s years, for to farnifh himfelf with a competent — 


knowledge. 2 
- XT. Man, asheisalone, isa melancholly creature, and there- 
fore needs a {urable companion to cheer him , whereby he is the 
better difpofed for co receive a greater happineffe. The futa- 
bleneffe and delight, which he findeth inhis fellow, doth fix his 
thoughts and hisa@tions, and thereby diverteth him from infi- 
nite occafions of fallingintoevil. Onthe other fide, men, that 
are fingle, are much inclined to wandring, and expofed thereby 
to all manner of temptations, ro covet illegal objects; to a& 
unlawfull ations, to the hazard and danger of their lives, and 
above all to evil thoughts, which the Devil doth fuggeft to them. 
If every man did adhere toa futable companion, he could hardly 
commitevil: Imean fins of commiffion: for bzing prepoffett 
through the pleafing fellowfhip of his Confort, he could net co- 
vetany thing which was illegal: for didhe covet any thing elfe 
above that which hedoth enjoy, it fuppofeth a greater conveni- 
enceinthat obje@, which he doth covet: but fince that, which 
he hath made choice of,is, next to the Summum Bonum, moft fue 
tableto him, he cannot let his defires {lide another way, The 
wor{t actions, which men do act, are either when they are alone, 
or when they are inothercompany, and abfent from their part- 
Aner. When they are inother company, they are apt to be drunk, 
‘tofwear, and to proje@ bafe defigns, which a man feldomeor 
“mever doth perpetratein the prefence with his mate. Orifhe did, 
isisanhundsed to one, if her fear, modefty , or fome orher 
ye vertue 


: 


vertue did not prevent-him. Man could feldome think evil 
thoughts ,becaufe his companion is fuppofed to divert him in pro- 
pofing pleafant or ufefull difcourfes. What woman is there : 
“which can be inordinate in any of thefe fore-inftanced actions, if 
fhe is futed toa mate, and adheres to his fellowfhip Onely, °Tis 
true, womenand men, although both joyn’d ina conftant adhe- 
rence, have fometimes agreed in wicked defigns , but this hap- 
neth alwayes ina couple unfutably paired,and confequently much 
given to wandring ;. fothat they did not contra that evil habic 
irom themfelves, but from others, Had the firft manand the firf. 
woman continued conftantly cogether, it would have beena far 
harder task forthe Devil to have deluded them : but they being 
feparated, alchough but fora few moments, and either of them 
admitting conference with the Devil, were foon corrupted. 
What an eafie rask of Government would it be, ifmoft men were 
paired fo, as never to be afunder from their fellow, They could 
hardly affenr to mifchief ; or if they were bene to it, Law 
might fooner work. upon their joint-intereft, than if it were 
fing'e.. Buttake this only as by way of difcourfe, 

XII. Itisneceffary among men to give honour to whomit is 
due, and to return it with thanks, when they do deferve ir, 
Were it only to caufea diftin@ion of perfons, in refpe& to civil 
Government, itdothimply aneceffity. Ic is proper for us to 
know whathonour is; for how could we elfe acquit our duty in 
this part to God, to the fupream Magiftrate, or to our pa- 
rents ? : 

XIII. Weare not to be over-fctupulous in taking of an oath 
provided it tend to the prefervation of the Commonwealth and 
that the fupream Magiftrate (be it the King, Prince, or plural 
Magifirate) dorequireitr, Weare obliged to it upon a double 
confideration: 1. Becaufe the Magiftrate doth command, or 
impofedit, which is obliging among all Nations. 2, Becaufe ic 
tends to the prefervation of the whole body of the people. ‘And 


'| this common reafon doth convinceto be binding, 


Be ‘CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of the Subje& of Natural Theology: 


1. Adan confifting of Body and Soul ws the adequate [ubjed of Na- 
tural Theology. : 

2. Reafons proving the Soul tobe the original and principal fubjest 
of Theology. | 


3. Thatthe Usderflanding and Will are really and formally ones 


The confutation of the vulgar definition of Will, A full. expli- 


cation of the Will, and the manner of its atting. What Specula-— 


lative and pratlical fignifie. 
&. What the Will ts tn a large fenfes- 
-§. What the Will ws in a firiét fenfe. - 
6. An Explanation apon the firft defeription of Will. — oi 
7. The Effeéts of the Will. Whether appetibility doth not equally 
imply. volibility, and appetibility in a ftrict fenfe. 
8. Whether manus appetite w diftindt from bu Will. 


e Ts fourth Queftion propofed is, Which is the Subjed of 1 


Natural Theology? By Subject I mean the Subje@um 


inhafionis, whereinthis habitisinherent. To anfwer youinge- 
neral, The wholeman, ashe confiftethof foul and body, isthe jj} 


fubjeQof Theology , for the effets of ir, to wit happineffe and 
joy, are as fenfibly received bythe body, asby the foul: forthe 


atts openers eppe-—> areeenty's 


body receiveth its eflence, confervation, and ‘bodily pleafures | 


z gee from it *,The foul cannot alone be properly faid to be the fubje@, 
eta becaufe the foul without che body is not man. 

is,fromits - 1], The foulis originally and principally the fubjec&t of Theo- 
necreft, logy. I Gy originally, becaufe the foul is the original caufe of 


oe or the pleafuresof the bodys yea, andof its conftitution : for the 
wminutny 


Boni. 


plyedtothebody, inthat the fou] makes choice of them, and 


body was created for the foul, and not the foul forthe body.” 
The foul is the original caufe of the pleafures of the body, inthat. 
the foul doth make choice of them, and applieth them to the ~ 
body +) for example, meat, drink, and other pleafures are ap- | 


conceiveth: 
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conceiveth them to be pleafant to the body; otherwife the body 
could not attain tothem, . The foul can enjoy pleafures, when 
the body is in paine; but the body cannot, when thefoul is ia 
aine, . 
The’ foul is the principal fubje&t of Theology, becaufe the 
greateft happineffe and goadisenjoyed byit, thedelightsof the 
body not being comparable to them of thefou!l, The foul recei~ 
aoe its pleafure by inftants-of time, the body onely by fuccef- 
Ion. 

IL}. The operation,whereby the foul doth imbrace the greateft 
good and happinefle,is from the underftanding,as it is {peculative 
and practick, and not asit isa two-fold faculty, formally diftin® 
through the underftanding andthe will, forthefe are nor really 
and effentially diftin®. 1 proveit: if the underftanding cannot 
underftand without the will, or the will without the under- 
flanding, then they are not really and effentially diftin@: be- 
caufe it is proper to beings, which arereally and effentially dis 
ftin&t, to operate without each other. But the underftanding 
cannot underftand without the will,neither can the will will with- 
out the underftanding. Therefore they are not really difting. | 

I prove the Afinmor: The willisprimarly a bending of the une 
derftanding to anadtionof the mind; but cheunderftanding cane 
notunderftand, unleffeit bends tothat action of the mind: So 
neither can the underftanding be bent to action, unleffe it under- 
ftandeth. Wherefore the one doth imply the other. The moft there 
is between them is a modal diftinction. : 

You may object, thatit follows hence, that a man may be faid 
to will, when he underftandeth, to underftand when he willéch; 
which predications are abfurd, i eS 

Tanfwer, Thatit includesno abfurdity at all: fora man,when 
heunderftandeth, doth willevery particular a@ of the under- 
ftanding, which he underftandeth, or otherwife how could he - 
underftand? Onthe other fide, aman underftandeth, when he 
willeth according to that trite faying, Igvori walla Cupido, That 
which aman doth not know, he cannotdefireor will. Wherefore 
Jargue again, that the one includeth the other, the will imply- 
eth the underftanding, and the underftanding the will, Poflibly 
you may deny my fuppofed definition of will, whichisa bending 
toanattionof the ming, If you refufe iv, propofe a better. 

itl antes Hoga ">. Your 
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Your opinion, it maybe iste wander with the multitude, and» 
fo you commendthis: The will is, through which a man by a 
fore-going knowledge doth. covet a {utable or convenient good, 
and fhunnethan inconvenient evi}. 


I will firft-account the abfurdities of this definition, and after- 


wards prove them to be fo. Firft, you affirm, That there. 


fore-goeth a knowledge before aman willeth. Secondly, That 


aman doth alwayes covet a convenient good. Thirdly, That a 


man fhunneth allinconvenient evil. Fourthly, That the will al- 
wayes either coveteth or fhunneth. Fifthly, Thedefinition con- 
raineth. fuperfluous words, as inconvenience and convenience. 
Sixthly, Youaflert that two contrary a@s proceed from one for- 
malhabit, Seventhly, This definition isa divifion of a habitin- 
toitsacts. Eighthly, You do pofitively affirm, That the willis- 
really and effentially diftind from the underftanding. Many more 


{might deduct, but thefe being fufficient, I fhall now dire my _ 


penco them particularly. — 


Firlt, You fay, That there fore-goeth a. knowledge before 
every act of the will. Upon this I demand from you, How cometh 
the underftanding to know?You may an{wer,through her felf: and 
what is it elfe, to know throngh ones felf, but to know through 
ones own will ?. Ergo, The will is a concomitant of the under- 
ftanding, andthe underftanding of the will, and confequently 
the one doth not precede the other. Or thus, Can the under- 
{tanding know againft her will, or without her will? If fo, then 
man is no voluntary creature,in that he a@eth, wichout a will:. 

Secondly, You declare, That a man doth alwayes cover a cons 
venient good, Herein you contradi@ your felf ; for before you 
faid, that the underftanding did underftand a volible obje@ with. 
out or before the will ; but to underftand a volible ob ject, is to will 
to underftand ir,and yet not covet it: Therefore according to your 
own words,a man did notalways covet through his will, 2, A-‘man 
doth covet evil as evil: Wherefore he doth notalwayes covet good. 


The antecedence have proved above.3.A man doth fometimecoe 


vet aninconvenientgood:for he covetsArfenick to kil himfelf. You 
will anfwer to this, that he doth covet itas a convenient good, for 
to cafe him from fome troubleor grief. By this folution you con- 
found your felf, in taking objective good and formal good forthe 
fame thing, which according to, driftorle are different. If fo, then 
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your anfwer will nothold: for the Queftion is concerning obje- 
ctive good, whereas your anfwer relates toa formal good. The 
eafe, whicha man findeth through the removal of trouble, is the 
formal good, the Arfenickis the objeGtive good: this prefup- 
pofed, the Arfenick is good in itfelf, butrelatively it isinconve- 
nient tothatman, foritdeftroyethhis effence. Youmayreply, 
That a man doth not take it co deftroy his effence, but to releafe: 
himfelf from his mifery. Notwithftanding! fay, he knew before 
he took the Ratsbane , that it would kill him, wherefore this 
knowledge of inconvenience fore-going the willing ofinconveni- 
ence, doth according to your own definition infer that he wil-. 


‘ledic, as mconvenient, becaufe he fore-knew it to be incon- 


venient, | 

Thirdly, I fay, That aman doth not alwayes fhunaninconve- 
entevil: becaufe he doth not fhun fickneffe, when he is difeafed: 
neither can he fhun all inconveniencies; for he falleth into many. 
So likewife in che fore-given inftance, he cannot fhun fickneffe 
or death, although he may wifhit remote from him, but that is 
not fhunning of it: wherefore fhunning is animproper termto 
benfedinthisdefinition. | 

Fourthly, Youconceive, That the will alwayes doth either co- 
vetorfhun, This is again{ft moft Perspateticks, who fay, that 
the willcan fufpenditsa@ion, which fufpenfionis neither covet- 
ing or fhuaning. : | 

Fifthly, Since that goodimplieth convenience, and evil incon= 
venience, what need you to adde convenience and inconvenience: 
Wherefore both muft be fuperfluous. ~ 

Sixthly, To fhun evil and to covet good, are two acts formally 
contrary: If fo, Howcan thefe flow from one habit? Poflibly 
you endeavour to efcapethe force of this Objection, in faying, 
that the one may proceed per fe, andthe other per accidens from 
a formalhabicr, If I fhould grant this, your definition will 
prove illegal, becaufe there muft nothing be inferted in- 
to a Definition, but what agreeth per fe with the defi 
nitnm. 

Seventhly, This is rather an Accidental Divifion of a habitin- 
to its adts ; Wherefore this Divifion is not fo much as Effen- 
tial ; becanfe it is not grounded upon the form of the Dé- 
Ae as | anaes : 
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Eighthly, You conclude the will to. be really and effentially | ™ 
different from the underftanding. You make too much hafte, | i 
you fhould firft fhew, thatthe wi'l and underftanding are Real | & gt! 
Beings, and how will you-do thataccording to yourowntrecei-. | J hs 
ved Do@trine of Real Beings? whichteacheth, thatthey onely = Jj te 
are Real Beings, which exit, or canexiftwithoutthe underftand- =|} il 
ing ; if fo, then the underftanding, fortobearealbeing, muft | foo 
exift withoutits felf; and is not thisabfurd? 7) 6 
_ Having made appear to you the falfity of the'common Do- | J] iit 
Grine of Will, Icomenowto explain, howtheunderftandingis 4] i 
made pra¢tical, ard how fpeculative. im 4 
Wherefore inthe firft place , Mark, what the underftanding (] ¢ 
is. Theunderftandingisthedifcerning, apprehending, orjudg- 0 
ing faculty of all Objects, which are objected from without, or | | 
from within, The underfianding judgeth of thefe objectsaccor-. |] i 
ding to their diftin@ reprefentation, Objects reprefent them. |] | 
felvesin a two-fold manner: 1. Effentially, when theeffence = |] ik 
confifting of all its modesunited isreprefentedtothe underftand-, | 9 wi 
ing. 2. Modally, which is, when one mode or more, is,or |] it 
are fingularly reprefented to the underftanding, You may ap-  |9 | 
prehend this betrer byanexample, The effential reprefentation poR 
of aBullis, wherein you perceive him by, or in all hismodes (9 i 
united, particularlyin perceiving him in that fhape, of having | 6 
fuch a figure, of bearing horns, of being hairyandcloven-foot- | Ju 
ed, of havingunity, truthand perfe@tion, ec: ButwhenIcone 
ceive onely one of his modes, without conceiving any of the es 
others, that isamodalreprefentation, asinconceivinghishorns  6@ 
only, ot the goodneffe of every mode by it felf, or the goodnefs Fe 
ofthe whole eff:nce. Obferve them, thefe feveraleonceptsare | @ yy 
feveral aGions, becaufetheyare of feveral objects: Which dif- | 
ference of a@ion is calleda material difference. | ' 
Again, Thisa@ionis but one formally, and dependsfromone | q 
formal power. fothat one power can promote-but one formal | 9 
action: asinthisinftance ; The power, which my hand hath of 
Writing, fitceth icco write feveral letters, as‘ J. D. &c. the wri- : 
ting chefe feveralletrersarediftin@ a@ions, becaufe they differ | § 
in figure, which is a material difference: but then again, the =| § | 
ation of writingis but one formally, flowing from. one formal it 


power of writing. So likewifc a knife cucteth paper, WOORs OF e | 
| | : var vo the ae 
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the cutting of thefe are materially diftintadions; but againthe 
cutting isalfo but one formal action, fora knife cutteth thefe 
through one vertue of fharpneffe, and therefore its power isbut 
one formally. Inthe fame manner, I fay, doth the foul under- 
lend or perceive fevetal objects; as, in conceiving the entire 
elfence of a Being ; oritsmodesin particular, as its goodnefle, 
nity, @c. Thefe areall feveral actions differing materially one 
from the other; forthe conceiving of unity is not the conceiving 
ef Good,eéc. Again, The action of underftanding or concei- 
ving is but one formally flowing from one mind, or one under- 
ftanding faculty, otherwifewere-it double, it would require a 
double name. Moreover, there is but one firft and formal fa- 
culty ofall beings; - becaufe all fecond faculties are derived from 
One: and what is this faculty in man, but the underflanding ? 
Whence it appeareth, that the underftanding faculty is one for- 
mally, and manifold materially : or rather to {peak more proper~ 
ly, the underftanding faculty is but one, and its acts are many; 
According to this laft Caution, the under{tanding cannot be faid 
to be fpeculative, or practick , but its acts are either {peculative 
or pradick; Orthus, The underftandingis formally only {pecus 
lative; I mean {peculative, asitistaken inanuniverfal, indiffe- 
rent and unlimited fenfe. Further, The underitanding is materi- 
ally alfo {peenlative and practick, By fpeculative 1 mean an ab- 


foluteand fingle habit of conceivingan Hffence or Mode, with- » 44,14, 
outany other duplicated and relative action.* Practick isactribu- thar pra- 
tedto the underftanding, whenita@teth (thatis underftandeth) @ick here 
upon an effence or mode by a duplicated and relative action.. A imports 
relative action of the underftanding is, whenit confidereth, and Fiétly fo 
which among the moft uniyerfal attributes of a being is goodnels, ack, 


underftandeth an object relatively, or related to another object 


So that to underftand a being practically, isto underftand it ro be 
good, and relatedthrough.that goodneffe to another being: as 
when] underfiand an Ox to be good for plowing, carrying, ee. 
I confider himrelatively, as related to another being: Nowthen, 
this I calla practick AG of the underftanding, and from fuch ads 
is the underftanding termed practica). Hence let us examine, What 
difference there is between thefe two objects being varioufly acted - 
uponby us, and wherein they doagree. Thedifference which | 
there is between them srifcth frem themfelves, and is that the one 
aes As 
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is underftood nottobe the other: They agree in that chey were 
apprehended or acted upon by one faculty of the mind, or that 
they-are objects of one and the fame faculty of the mind, The 
diftinction, which thereisimagined in the faculty is none , far 
it isthe fame faculty chat underftandetha thing to be good, tob: 
true, ec. A Looking-glaffe is not changed from being a Glaffe, 
becaufe it reprefents feveral effences and modes; as faces;hands, or 
legs: fo neither is the underftanding different or changed, becaufe 
it difcerns feveral objects. | | 


It may be one aid fay, thatthisisnot the cafe, but whether 7 


this practical underftanding isthe will, or not, isthedoubt: for 
the will, youmayimagine, is AQually tomove, or to a@ thar, 
which the underftanding hath conceived convenient: When a 
man conceivetha thing to be good, asin the before-mentioned 
inftance of an Oxeto be good for the plow, it isthe a@ion of the 
underflanding, asitis practick ; and this cannot be called the 
will; buéthe willis, when youact that, which the underftand- 
ing hath conceived expedient to beadted, as, when you put an 
Oxe to plow after you have apprehended him to be good for ir, 
doth iffue from the will, andis, asit were, a command of the 
foul upon the inferiour faculties todo that, which the underfland- 
ing hath perceived to be practick: So that pra@ick is that,where- 
by we act, and notwhercby we maya@. The under{tanding is 
named practick, becaufe hence the foul may a@ that, whichthe 
underftanding apprehendeth pra@ick. The willis more properly 
termed practick,becaufe thereby the foul doth a@ : for tes:s fig- 
nifieth action, which (according to Arifforle) is either imma- 
nent ortranfient: fo that Praxm in a large fenfe, is predicated of 
minors ( whichis vulgarly referred to a tranfient action) and of 
Praxw, as itis {tridly limited to animmanentad@ion. 

To remove this Objection, you muft confider thefe no. 
tions : : 

1, That the foul isa fingle Being, andtherefore hath but one 
formal fingle power, which forma! power feemeth ( buc really is 
not) to be different from ic felf, in that, in the brain ic under_ 
fiandeth ; in the Liver itfanguificateth, inthe Mufcles it mo- 
veth, Thefe are oncly external and material differences, ‘not 
formal ; foritis one and the fame faculty of the foul, which mo- 
veth, underftandeth, cc, | 4 a 
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2» This Queftion may be taken ina donble meaning: 1.Whe- 
ther che willand underftanding, inrefped to the foul, are differ. 
ent faculties? Thatis, Whether the foul doth: underftand: and 
will by two powers differing in themfelves? Thisis made clear in 
the Difcourfe of Powers, 2. Whether thefe facuitiesin refpea 
to themfelves are really different ; to wit, Whe:her co refufe or 

_imbrace an obje@, which are the actsof the will; and to judge 


my Or apprehenditto beimbraced orrefufed, which is the'ad of the 


-practick underftanding, ‘are different adts , and confequently 
proceeding from habits materially different. Now, take my an- 
{wer. | 

I fay, That towill and: underftand an obje@ practically, are 
acts really identicated, and proceed from one faculty of judge- 
ment orOnderftanding. I prove it, Tomakean impreffion from 
within, upon the phanfie, ‘isan act of theintelligent faculty ; but 

to will and uaderftand pradtically, is caufed by an imprefiion 
from within uponthe Phanfie, Ergo, They are eaufed or pro- 
ceed through oneand the fame ad, from one and the fame facul- 
ty, which isthe underflanding. I confirmthe Affumption by this 

_inftance ; \Whena man doth will meat: 1. Hemakesa practical 
{cience upon it, and judgethic to be good or convenient for his 
body: Next afterthis, he doth judge it neceflary for him; as, 
toeat, whenhis{tomack ishungry: . 3. He judgeth the means, 

-whereby to procureit, to bea local motion; as, through whieh 
a man doth moye towardshismeat, and moveth it unto. his fto- 
mack. 4. Hejadgeth, ‘Thatto makea motion to an obje@, is 
by moving the fpiritsiof the phanfie towards that obje@, which 
motion excites all the other {pirits, contained in the external 
members, to moveto the fame objed. Laftly, To judgeisto be 
moved by animpreffion of any /pecies upon the phanfie, which 
the} Agent underftanding made thereon: fo that thefe four 
judgements of the underftanding are impreffions and motionsup- 

On, andinthe phanfie, which being conflituted, the will isalfo 
conftituted. Youmay then obferve, That the willis nota fingle 
act, but onea& compofed out of many fingle acts, and united 

One to the other by a fubordination, Allthefe four motions con- 
curring toa will are effected by one faculty, and therefore are not 

different. | Thefe four adtsare-(asit were): parts, which confi- 
tutea wills forone being deficient,» a Par emits will, pate 

F | C. 


he jadgeth an objet to be goods) hé cannot covet it, neither 
-_willhecovet it, unteffe hejudgeth it neceflary tomakeupaplea- 
fare, orto fupplyaneed, torthere are many things, which are 4 


good, and yetwe do notcovetthem, becaufe we do not judge |} ee 
them neceflary for to make upa pleafure or need. Thefetwo | i 
are to. no purpofe, if che: apprehenfion of means be net | ii 
framed, : "| i M 

The underftanding being now bentiand inclined to an objeG ge | fc 
makesanimpteftion upon the animal f{pirits lodged within the | Mind 
featof the phanfie:. for how can the underftanding otherwife \ 
judge of means, unleffeit makesanimpreflion of them uponthe Ht 
phanfie? which isno foonerdone, bucall the members move. |] ai 
The Phanfieis like unco the fpring of a Watch, which beingme- | 
ved, allthe wheelesare moved byit.) Allthefeadts, weifee pro- — be 
ceed from one.agentintelled, and are all acts ofthat faculty, and |} do 


why fhouldchey then be countedtq be really different from one |) "8! 
another? ja - 

IV. 1. The Wiis, whereby the underftandingof manis inn Me 
clined toaction.. Thewwill, as \ have thewed, is an act of the | tl 
underftanding, wherefore I do defineit bythe anderftanding fa- 4) “ 
culty. Note that Wi/d here is che fame withthe practick under- : 
der{tanding. 3 ae a 

V. 2. The Wid (ina ftridt fenfe) is anacionof the-under- 4 ee 
ftanding upon an obje&t, as farre as ic is appetible, or inap- | Be 


-petible, | : | 
Wall inthe firkt definitionisfuppofed tobe the: inclination'or |} by 
motion of ithe underftandingto adion: Thatistoany attion in 4 i 


seneral 3. whether to-good or to evil, to a fingle, or reflex jj wl 
action, to onefingle.or many actions fubnected'to one another. gh 
Theunderftanding, whenit doth underftand, it firftwillethand 
inclineth to thatattion, ‘beforeir can be faid to underftand: if ti 
then, there be any priority imaginable between, the anderftand- By 
ing andthe will (asfcarce there is) the will muft precede:the- | fe 


underftlanding. Bur, asT'faid, thereisnone: becaufeinclining in 
to a@ion, and to bein attion arethe fame thing: nevertheleffe a 
we may fuppofethem to be diftinguithtratione: and a parte Rei iy 
they are diltinguifhe materially. : a 


 Heremay be objected, that that, whereby the undefftanding OH 
is inclingd so. action, jsthe objets for ic isthe ne qk 
eta Ae doth (3 
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tthe) | doth incline the underftanding to a@ion: Wherefore the object 
ial’! isthe will, which isabfurd. You have almoft rightly apprehend- 
hake) edmy meaning, it istrue, that through the object the under- 
‘llg’t| flanding is movedto action: for without an object the. under- 
le tng | ftanding could not. a@: And from the objechis the underftand- 
be null | ing faid to act, and receiveth the denomination of ating from 
|) ic: but now, it-doth not follow, that the will is the ob- 
a | je; yet, materially it isin theobject, formally inthe under- 
in thes (Mitanding... | odie 52 | 
ike) «=» Youmay.farnith your felf with another objection, which is, 
onthe! That it followeth hence, thatthe underfianding is alwayes pra. 
tol}  Gick, and never {peculative. is pn 
ry fi Tothislanfwer, That practick either implieth aGion, anda 
xyop| bending to action, whether the ebjedt, in which that action 
y, and | doth terminate, be within, or without: or the Acting and bend- 
foe? ing only to an external object, which action upon an external 

}) - objetis not fingle but many ; befidesic mult. be alfo related to 
isin, the goodnefle of an object: according to the former implication 
fief} the underftanding is.alwayes practick, when it dothunderftand, 
ing according tothe letter ic isnot. 

| VI. The fecond definition is more ftriand limited, the will 


be | here beingdetermined either to.an appetibility (which denotech 
nije), Cather. convenience-primarly, or a farther confticutian, prefer- 
rin | vationand perfedctionation, pleafure, or goodneffe in the object, 

| fecundarily and per accidens,anevil and imperfectionation)where- 
rone | bythe underftanding isincited toa fecond.andfartheraction; on 
‘nint, AMappetibility.. Scaligerin. bis Cccvii> Exerc. 3.D. defineth: the 
vex will-ver yconfentaneous, towhat it is fee down: for here: The 
other I Will (faith be) 4“ the: undenftanaing extended:.to have, or to: de 
nil that, Which i apprehendet l, By: this he confenteth, that che wall 
ri | and underftandingarethe-famereally. That;which he intendech 
San. || byanextended yyperftanding, is before implyed by a farther and 
is | fecond a@iono..pf underftanding. It is'a true faying of his, 


| Thatthe will ischpunderftanding extended , or judgement pro= 
ae | longed: forwhen one-doth ask you, whether you will go to fleep; 
tee | firft, you judge what fleepis,. then you prolong yourjudgement 
mn | in judging fleepto bencceffary ; thirdly, you:extend your con 

| cept, untill youcenclude thar you will goto: fleep:, and: what is 
uf this, bustheuaderitanding prolonged... 2: Sas ere 
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By a farther A@ion,the will is diftin@ from fj peculation,where- 
by an objet is conceived only by a firft intention, without the 
confequence of anyfartheraction: Byaction, Iintend effection, 


or doing. 


VII. Theads of will, inaftridfenfe, aretoimbrace, of to 


reject an object. 


The cbjett of the willisa Being, as far as it is appetible, or 


unappetible, This faceth fomewhat againft the cuftomary fpeech) 
of Philofophers , who attribute appetite primarly to animals 


and naturals :,and fecundarily toman ; if fo, then appetibility 
isnot the ratio formalsof the object of the will, but of the appe- 
tite, Sothatvolibilicy Cif fucha word might be fuffered ) is 
rather the proper obje& of the will. Herein are two queftions 
contained, 1. Whether appetibility benot a word equally de- 


noting volibilicy and appetibilityin a reftrained fenfe, 
ther man’s appetite is diftin& from his will. 


Ze Whe- 


To the firft lanfwer, That appetibility is equally attributed to 
man, and to other creatures: I prove it : Arifforle defineth 
Good to bethat, which all beings have an appetite unto: if fo, 
then appetability is commonto maa, fince that manisa Being and 
hath an appetite unto Good. : | 

IX. The fecond doubt is fomewhat more involved in bryars. 
Scaliger inthe fame Exerc. alledged inthe next fore-going Pa- 
ragraph, ftates a difference between the appetite of man, and his 
will. For appesites (faith he) are propenfities to natural conveni- 
ences : with which we are born, like as with our fenfes : wherefore 
she appetite 1s movedeither from our fenfe, or fancy; or memory ; 
from which again that power is moved, which we call the will, 
Wherefore the appetite is before the will, that #, before that alt, 
whereby we willa thing. Thusfarre Scaliger. If this be true, it 
is a Paradox, that oneand the fame object thigh one formal 

manner of moving fhould move two formal peniers of one Bee 
ing. Howcanthisbe? One being hath but Yr formal power, 
whereby icisdiftinG from allothers. So manHath but one for- 
mal power, whichis his power of reafoning, through which he 


- isdiftinguithe from all other beings : 


Wherefore the appetite of 


manisnot diftin€ from his will. But Scaliger faith, That the 
appetice 14 fomerime checked by the will. Ergo, They are different. 
The Antecedencg is evidegt in this ipftance : A mgp doth fre- 
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quently long for a thing, which his will doth contradi@, asin 
coveting for drink, when he hath a drowth, or in longing for 
fackina feaver,-the willdoth not alwayes affent to it: Where- 
fore the will is different from them appetites, becaufe the one can 
be exiftent without the other 

InanfwertothisI fay, thatthefe are not properly appetites, 
to which (namely.appetites ) a knowledge doth neceffarily con- 
cur, butthey are only improperly and analogically termed appe- 
tites, becaufethey agree with a proper appetitein having an in= 
clination toathing. Wherefore a proper appetite being alwayes 
concomitated by a: knowledge, thefe fore-mentioned inftances 
cannot be denominated appetites, but natural inclinations and 
propenfities: forif a manis predicated to have an appetite for 
any thing, it isequivalent, asif he were predicated to havea will 
toathing: Wherefore thereis only one proper appetite in man, 
as he is man, which is his will. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Free-will by Reafon, 


1. Wherein man doth moft-differ from Animals or Naturals, 


2, Lo what atts the freedom of man’s will, in reterence to its atbing, 


doth extend. What the freedom of will #, quoad exercitiym 
actus, aud whas Libertas contradictionis #. 

3, What the fecondkind of freedomof will importeth. 

4. That the fpeculative underftanaing 49 the atk of (peculation wm 

ractick, | ; 

5 T hat the will 1 not conftrained to will a good thing, although 
prefent : but hath a power of rejecting st. 

6. That the will willesh evil for an evil end. That [ome men are 
worfe than Devils. 

7, What the will’s freedom isin Shecifying its atts. 

8. What free-will isin reference to its faculty. 

9. Velcen rejeéted for afferting that the will is not indifferent to 

each contrary, ‘That the will isindifferent to each; comraasttory 

~-oppofite CF fa IO Rage 
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10, That the will is free to atk, or not to act. 
11. Lhat the will és freeto act upow particular objelts, whether good 
onevil. Theftate of the, controver fe. * ale 

12. That man as heis ina natural and corrupt fate hatha free will 

| of doing a moral good, or a moral evil att. 

13, That wanhath not. a free-willof doing a theologick goed att im~ 
mediately.chnough himfelf withont an extracrainary concurrence 
of God mith him, 3 

14. Mamhatha freerwill of doing atheologick goodatt with anexe. 

- traordinary concurrence of God with:him. I hat be bath a free- 

_ will of eleéison. : 

15. That wan, as he isin anatural ftate, hatha free-will, through 
himfelf, and without. Gods extraordinary concurrence, to procure 
Gods extraordinary concurrence and.affiftance tobimin his atti- 
ons. That our being andconfervation init, and all oar actrons 
depend from the ordinary conesrrenceof God. Reafons, why God. 

did not conferre upon biman abfolute power of atting withont his 
ordinary concourfe. Thecaufe of man'sfall. That that which 
is only morally good will prove theolugickevil at laft. 

16. Arguments to provea free- will in man. A reconciliation of the 
Calvinifts withthe Arminians, -That man hath a remnant of 
theologick good{urviving in bim,. The ftate of the controver fie. 
The divifion of ir. , F 


I. Regt refpect, through whicha man doth, differ from 
.  Animals.or Naturals, is hiswill, which isa free princi« 
ple, through which be adeth freely,, tharis, without any irrefi= 
ftableimpulfe; for thereis,no objec, whether good or evil ; 
pleafant or forrowfull, butitis left, co che wils freedom, whether 
it willimbraceit, orreject it. 
II. The freedom of man’s will,in reference to its aG, iseither 
adetermination or affent; of man,to.ad, ornotto.act.:, or elfe 
itisanaffent to aG upoma.certainobje&, or not, co. ack upon 


- thatcertain objed: orto acd upon .aycertaimmode.of£ an object, 


ot hot toad uponthat certainmodeé: or to,at.apon,the good- 
neffe of an objein common, or particular, or not.to a@upon 
the goodneffe of fuchobjects: ortoactupon the.evihof an,ob- 


je@in common or particular, or nertoact uponthe evil of that 
objet; orto.gck upen-good, orupenevil, : 
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Thefeare the particulars, whereunto the freedome of man’s 
willdothextend. | 

And firft, Aman hath freedom of a@ing, or of not acting, 
through his will. Aman inwilling to fleep, he willeth to will no 
more, before he hath. refrefhed himfelf by fleep. So that herein 
aman hatha willof acting or not acting indeterminately, which 
fort of willing freedome is termed , Libertas quoad exercitium 
aiius, Suchafreedom of will thereis in man: fora manin wil- 
Jing to fleep-willeth not to will, that is, not to a& through his 
will. “A maninwilling not to fleep may will to will, or to conti. 
nue inaction of willing or underftanding, Thisisaplain Libertas 
contradictions ad atlionem, C& non atlionem, five aa agendum & 
son agendum: for itis between an eas.and.a non ens, 

_ ILL, The fecond kind of freedom in the will is to a& upon an 
objet : Lmeana whole effenceor object, as it doth conlift of all 
its modes united : :asforinftance, a man may covet a whole Tree, 
oronly a branchofit; awholehoufe, oronlyaroom. Nowin 
coveting a whole Tree, ora whole houfe, hecoveteth an entire 
effence with allits modes: orelfea man may alfo rejecta whole 
Tree or houfe; and fo reje@teth a wholeeffence. : } 

ZV Thirdly, The will may choofe roact upon a particular mode, 
as the rrath or quantity of ameffence, ec: Por itmakes choice — 
toact (thatis to apprehend ercontemplate) upon thefe modes 
patticularly. Neitherderic feem {trange to you, that the under- 
{tanding or- will in contemplation fheuld. be termed wil- 
ling or practick : for in that very contemplation the un- 
eriranding is prattick, for it doth both att and will that 
action. 

V. Fourthly, ‘The will may actupon the goodneffe of an-ob- 
ject in particular, or it may refufe ic. Herein] do thwart fome 
Authours, who itrive to prove the contrary, to wit, thatthe 
will, whenitdothact upoma good objet, ‘it-cannot refufe it, 
but doth alwayes covetit. Others do with more caution affert, 
That the will of man cannot reje& or refufe the :moft univerfal 
good , for which purpofethey quote Anfin, 10.B. 20. Chap. 
of Confef. Wereit poffible (faith he)’ to ask all men at once swhe- 
ther they would be happy ?theywouldan[ wer without any further pan- 
fing upont they would. But fuppofe this were grantedi(as really ic 
is difputable,there being many in the world fo wicked, thatifehey 
: | | | Weis 
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were invited to imbrace the true Summum Bonum, either for to 
bid adieu to their own {purious happinefle, or to wave their oba 
ftinate opinions, they would rather excufe themfelves,; asTonce 


heard a Jefuite cry outina difpute, Dhat he would fooner choofe to | 


be damnedwith Sr. Auftin, then goto Heaven with a Proteftant.) 


~ Yet they need arguments to prove thata particular good may not 


be waved, although perceived by the underftanding : How many 
are there, who negle& and revile many good things, fuchas are 
convenient for their fouls and bodies? Befidcs, this granted infers 
a neceflity upon man’s will, whereby heiscut off from not wil. 
ling; whichimplyesa contradiction inthe will of not to bethe 
will. 

VI. Fifthly, The willacteth upon the evil of an obje&, in 
that it can refufe or imbraceit, asitisevil, andas it knoweth ie 


~ to be evil, without havingan apprehenfion of any goodneffe in 


it. A man can hang himfelf, or kill another; without appres 
hending any thing goodinit, andhecan alfo refufe it. Since 
that all beings act for an end and purpofe, icmay be demanded: 
What end and purpofe cana man haveincoveting an evil objet, 
asit isevil? Ianfwer, anevilend. The Devils covet evil, asic 
iseyil, for nenecan imagine theleaft good in Devilse iffo,why 
may not men covet evilas evil, many among them being worfe 
than Devils. Icis worfeto perfevere in evil and wickedneffe in 
the midft of the enjoyments of good things, than to affect evil 
without the leaft enjoyment of good , but Atheifts perfevere in 
the greateft evilin the midftot good things, wherefore they are 
to be accounted worfe than Devils; who affect evil without the 
leaft enjoyment of good. * 
VII. Laftly , A man may willeither a good objet ofan evil 
one. Thisis an actionof will, as it isfree to contraries, and is 
called among Philofophers. ( Libertas quoad Secificationem altus) 
a freedom of will in {pecifying an a@t, that is; an affecting an 
object in particular, asitis oppofite to another appetible obje& 
incontrariety , which isto willan obje&, asit is good, or'asit is 
evil; pleafanr, or forrowfull,¢c. The preceding diftinGtions of 
the acts of will, proceed-from her, asthe is free Qwoad contradi- 
tloria,Or quoadexercitinm albus. ta ee CT aS 
VIII. Hence youmay know, that free-will: (Liberumarbi- 
trinm) inteference to its faculty, isan indeterminarion or indif- 
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ference inthe will of man of ating or not ading, andof a@ing 
upon good or evil. \Nevertheleffe it isa controverfie among Mo- 
ralifts: 1. Whether the will be indifferent to each oppofite, 
which oppofites are either;between contradictories, as between 
ading, and notacting: or between contraries, as between ads 


‘upon good orevil, 2. Whether the will is free in all its a&s. 


Vilfen.Cent.1.Dec. 4.4.6, ftates two conclafions for the refolving 
of thefe doubts, 1.Saith he, The will is notindifferent to each con- 
trary ,to wit,to good and evil. His reafonis, becaufethe will cannor 
covet evilas evil,bue when the will doch covet evil itis rather fore 
ced than free, becaufeit is an evil difpofition doth compell her to 
it:wherfore that being againft nature,it is rather to be accounted 
violent than free. Firft, Hefaich, The will cannot covet evil, 
asevil: Next he affirms, Thatthe willcancoyetevil, but then 


fheisforced. Thisis a manifeft contradi@ion, that the wil! can 


covetevil, andcannot covetevil. Again, Thatthe will fhould 
covet evil by coaction from within, is to contradi& moft Philo- 
fophers, whofe tenent is; That the will cannot be forced from 
within: Befides,to grantthis, would be to fuppofe that man did 
ac neceflarily, like unte naturals. Further, it would be very 
fevere, fhould God punifh us,. for doing an act, when we caanoe 
do otherwife, 

IX. His fecond Conclufion is, That the will of man is indiffer- 
ent to each contradictory oppofite: becaufe fhe can act upon a 
good obje&t in particular, and forbear. Herein he fpeaks the 
truth: but thisisno more truly concluded , but it is as fallaci- 
oufly oppofed by others: Their Argument is; becaufe fouls in 
Heaven cannot but love God, andthe damned cannot but hate 
him: both thefeading freely, it followeth that the will is nor 
indifferent to contradi¢tories. Thisinfers nothing to the pre- 
fent difpute of man’s will, only of fouls in Heaven and Devils, 
But I paffe to the fecond Doubt propofed, Whether the will of 
manis free in all her acts. Inorder to the clearing of this doubt,you 
are to obferve it..1. That the acts of the will are of ating, or not 
acting ; or of aGing upon a particular object, fo as ro covetit,or 
to reje@it.2.That che act of the will after its whole affent or con- 
clufion,is not the willic felfand therefore freedom is not to be at- 
tributed te thea&t, burtothe powerorfaculty. This premifed I 
pofe, | Mi 
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X.. 1. Thatthe willis free to a&; or nottoa@. If manis free 
tothink, ornotto chink, heisfreeto will, or not to will ; -be- 
caufea man’s thoughtis al wayes concomitant to his will. Buta 
manis freeto think, or net to think. Zrgo, Heis free to will or 
notto will, The Affumtion is confirmed in the fecond Para- 
graph, Hy ae | 
XI. 2, The will is free to act upon particular objects, as they 
are goodorevil, By willl meanthe will of man, as he is in a 
natural and corrupt itate, notas heisina {upernatural or precter- 
natural eftate; forin the firft hecannot.covet. evil, in che laft he 
cannot cevet good. Neither isitto be underftood of man, as he 


was in an incorrupt ftate, moft granting , that he could covet’ 


sood andevil: But the Queflionis, Whecher man as he is ina 
corrupt condition, and prone toevil, cannot do a good a@, as 
much as the firft man being prone to good didan evila@. Obferve 
alfo that good is either theologick good, or moral good: and fo 
is evil. The Queftion here is*concerning moral good and evil, 
Laftly, you are tounderftand here the freedom of man’s will, ‘as 
he acteth with the ordinary concurrence of God: and nor, as 
he acteth, with an extraordinary concurrence of God: with 
him, | 

XII. Man,as he is in anaturaland corrupt ftate, hatha free-will 
of deing a moral good a&,ora moral evila@. “What moral good 
and evil, and theologick good and evilis, L have already fetdown 
in the 344th and 5th Chaprers.I prove this pofition What ever a 
man doth act with che fore-knowledge of his underftanding doth 
proceed from his free-will: But man acteth moral evil, and mo- 
ral good, with the fore-knowledge of his underftanding: Ergo, 
Mandoth a& moral evil, and moral good through his free-will, 
I confirm the A4inmor : There are nonethat deny, thatman doth 
moral evil with the fore-knowledge of hisunderftanding. That 
man doth a@a moral good ad from himfelf without an extraor- 
dinary concurrence of God with him, itappeareth; Inthathe 
canand doth covet meat and drink in moderation, and in that 
he canand doth helpthe poor and needy; and inthacthe can mos 
derate his paflions: all thefe are moral good a@s.. They are good. 
atts, in that they do perfectionate maninhis Effence: They are 
moral, in that they preceed from man’s free-will, and fore. 
Kg 1g 
XII. Man 
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_ XIII. Man hath nota free-will of doing a Theologick 
good adtimmediately through himfelf, and without an extraor- 
dinary concurrence of God with him, . A Theologick good a& 
is fuch, asGod doth require from us, and as he firlt gave mana 
power of adtingit: fince then we have not fuch a power, as God 
firtt gave unto manof acting good:it followeth that we cannot a& 
fuch good ads through our felves, as God doth require from us. 

XIV. Man hath a free-will of doing a Theologick sooda@ 
with an extraordinary concurrence of God with him. If 

God doth concur with man in his a@ions in an extraordinary 
manner, no doubt but God can and deth make them Theologi- 
cally good, that is, goodin the higheft perfection; and fuch, as 
he himfelfdoth require from us, Man, being fo affifted through 
the extraordinary affiftance of God, acteth freely nocwithftand- 
ing, for itis ftiilin his choice, whether he willdo fuch a Theo- 


fogick good a&ornot. . When God doth affift us in an extraor- 


dinary manner, it isnot without our free-will; for we muft firft. 
will and defire it with a burning defire, before God will affift 
us, which burning defire doth move him toafliftus; neither will 
God refufe us, becaufe he is moft good,and moft mercifull, Now 
then, when thisdefire ceafeth in us, then Gods extraordinary 
affiftance ceafeth.withit, if then we.can forbear this defire, 
and continue it, we have ftill our free-wils. - Befides, we alfo 
have a free-will ofelection, thatis, of making choice of one good 
obje& beforeanother. | 

XY. 1.Man as he isina natural {tate hatha free-will through 
himfelf, and without) an, extraordinary concurrence of God 


_with him, to procure Gods extraordinaty concurrence and 


ailiftance with and to himin his adtions. Themeans, wherebya 
natural man doth appropriate it, is by fervent prayer: fothae 
man having a free-will of procuring Gods extraordinary con- 
currence, hath a free-will mediately to a@ a Theologick good 
act. Before! prove thefirft branch of this fub-Conclufion, you 
are to mark, that we can do noadtionatall, through our felves 
alone, without the ordinary concurrence of God with us: for 
God hath not given us an abfolute power of being and aGing, 
without the concurrence of his prefervating and aflifting power, if 
he had, he would have given all the power over us out of his hands, 
which is impoflible and uptaieabhs to the, King of Kings to give 
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away all his Glory,Honourand Dominion. Again, hadhedone 
fo, we fhould have returned the thanks due for fo greata good- | 
nefs, imenvying and revilingof him. Wherefore it followeth, | 
that God hath referved a. prefervating and affifting power to 
himfelf, without which we cannot continue in our beings, ordo | 9 
any action, Ifthe firft mancould have beer, and acted through | 
himfelf, and thac without Geds affiftance, hecould never have 
died, but fince that he died, and ‘could not maintain himfelfin | 0 


his being, andin chat moft perfe@ Effence, whereinhe wascrea- | % 
ted, without adhering to Gods power; therefore he having de-. /4 \ 
fered that power but fora moment, and confiding upon hisown, 4 § 
immediately fell, and was almoft utterly corrupted and loft: if 

then that the firft man in that perfe@ Effence could not fubfitt o¢ | 
aé through himfeifalone without Gods aid, much lefs canwein (9 1 
thisdeflected ftate, and weak nature, fubfift ora@ withoutGods | 9 ii 
afliltance. This afliltance is Gods ordinary affiftance, for were i, 


if extraordinary, we fhould then act as pertectly as the firft man | 

did before his deficience. | 

2, After the probation of the neceflity of Gods ordinary and 

extraordinary concurrence,I come now to prove, that man, being 

-affifted with Gods ordinary power, can and doth procure Gods 

*For even €xtraordinary concurrence, Man, -as he is in a natural flate of 

then: he is may and doth know, that he hach {till fome {park of Theologick 

atfited | good remainingin-him ; forall men canand do know naturally, | 

spines * that thereis a God that there is a Law enjoyned by God upon | 
merle men, ashis fubjects ,, that that Law is perfed ; that his aGions 

are obferved and acknow/ed ged byhim co be evilandfinfull; thar 

through himfelf, without Gods extfaotdinary aid, hecannota@ 

that, which God doth require from him; that Godis Almighty, 

good,and mercifull, and therefore God will not deny any requeft 

of good, proceeding froma fpark of Theologick good, becaufe 

therein man hath {till fomething in him, through which he re- 

fembleth God, which God will not abolifh, and hath tyed him-~ | 

felf through his bountiful! premifes noc to. deftroy. All thefe- | 

acts and knowledges proceed from a Theologick good principle, | 

and therefore man is partly Theologically good, to whom, if he | 

ufeth that natural power and means remaining inhim, God will 

not deny a fupply againft hisidefe@’ ‘The natural power and. 

means, which 4 man doth naturally and.ordinarily putin action 

ary tO. 


to procure Gods extraordinary affiftance, is his power ofpray- 


~ ing with zeal and earneftnefs: for aman whenever heis in danger, 


great need, and intollerable pain, doth naturally beg and im- 
plorehelp. Thereforea zealous and earneft praying is a natural 
power, (which nature doth prompt usto) and means to procure 
Gods extraordinary affiftance. 

~ Laftly, Fromallthisicis undoubtedly true and evident, that 


“man through himfelf, and with the ordinary concurfs of God 


with him, doth andcan procure Gods extraordinary affiftance, 
Which having procured, he hatha free-will of acting theologick 
ood. : 

§ 3, That whichisonly morally pood, will prove theologick 
evil at laft. - A thing may properly be faid to be good, although 
at laftitcchangeth into eviland corruption, foras a Tree, which 
isa good natural thing, changeth to an intire corruption, when it 
dieth: foa natural man whileft he liveth is moralty good, and. 
doth moral good acts; but when he dieth, he becomesen- 
tirely corrupted , and altogether evil, that is, theologically 
evil. | 

XVI. 4. To fhut up this fuccin€ difpute of free will: I fay, 
That man without free-willisno man, but a Beaft: That man 
might juftly be excufed for his evil acts: for had he no principle, 
whereby he acted freely, but did act neceffarily and by compul- 
fion or coadtion of the Divine power, he could not act evil, it 
being impoffible co God toad evil, or if man did a& evil, it 
would be without a will, and thereforeit could be no finne : that 
man could not be termed the caufe of his moral a@tions, but God. 
Many other inconveniencies and abfurdities do enfue in denying 
thistruth, whichto produce will provetedious. By this we may 


eafily reconcile the (a/viniffs with the Arminians. The Calvi- 


nifts may rightly fay, That man through himfelf cannot att a good 
aék, thatis, cannotad@ a theological good act, with the ordina- 
ry concurrence of Godonly. The Arminians may with noleffe 


confidence affert, That man hath a free will of doing goodthrongh 


bim/felf, that is, hath a means and principle reiting in him, 
whereby he may mediately doa theologick good a& through him-. 
felf, and by that means may procure God’s extraordinary con- 
currence: butthe greateft controverfie , probable to arife be- 
tween them, in myopinionis, Whetheramanhath a frec-will, 
| G.g 3, | or 
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oraremnantof theologick good in him, whereby he may pro- 


cure God’s extraordinary affiftance through himfelf ; or whether © 
‘God doth ftirre up that fpark of Good, being moved through 


his own mercy, and not by what can proceed from man: for 


many hold, that man hath no fpark of Geod remaining in — 


him, and confequently cannot be thence fuppofed to have a tree. 
will to beg God’s extraordinary affifiance, butit is ‘God, who 
doth out of his fingular goodneffe, free-will, and pleafure, to- 
wards fingular men, caft, and infufe a meafure of theologtck 
goodinthem, through which they are made capable of having 
acceffe toGod, and of prayingte him: and this they fay Scri- 
ptureimplies bya new creation , regeneration , converfion, or the 
becoming of anew man. 

No doubt but this latter tenentis erroneous and abfurd. 

Firft, They affirm , That man hath no fpark of theologick 
good remaining in him. This is falfe, as hath been pro- 
ved already, and fhall be demonftrated more at large -clfee 
where. 

Secondly, Hereby they imply, that man doth alwayes a& 


evil, and confequently acteth evil neceffarily without a free-will:. 


And wherein doth he then differ from a Beaft? : 

Thirdly, Should God caft his mercy or goodneffe upon thar, 
whichis alrogether evil, it followeth,chat God fhould love thar, 
which is altogether evil, butthacisrepugnant to God’s nature, 
that being moft good doth neceffarily reject that from it, which 
is moft evil, | ) 

Fourthly, Should God ftirre up that fpark of Good in man, it 
proveth, that that Good is of no efficacy, and for. no purpofe, 
which is repugnant to common reafon, concluding , that all 
things, which are, are for to operate, andforan end, and are 
notin vain; Therefore this {park of Good doth,and can operate 
for anend, to fave it felf, and glorifie God: efpecially being 
accompanied with God’s ordinary concurrence, itis directly, as 
by a guide led to God’s extraordinary concurrence and afliftance. 
Sothen, ifthere be a fpark of theologick Good remaining in 
man, as without doubt there is, it is of the fame Nature with 
that, which wasinthe firft man before his fall, who haying a 
free-willto good and evil, infers, that this {park mult neceflarily 
retain the fame free-will to good and evil, butinan HRS PRE: 
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nable manner, fince that man’s willis much more habituated to 
evil , which doth much dead that weak remnant of good in 
him, Itis certain,God doth equally impart his mercy and good- 
neffe to naturalmen, becaufethey are ef an equal tare: Then 
againl obje&@ ; If fo, then‘alf men would become theologically 
Good, whichis erroneous: Whereforel fay, God is no more 
good or mercifull to one natural man, than toanother, and con= 


-fequently there moult be fomewhat in men, whereby one doth 


move God to mercy beforeanother, and what isthac, but thae 
{park of Good? Notwithftanding this inference holds good only. 


|| ordinarily, and doth notinfer, but that God extraordinarily may 


be pleafed out ef his free-will and pleafure to conferre boun. 
ties and mercies upon thofe to whom he will be bountiful and 


mercifull. 


XVI. §. Itis.a. fimple Queftion to demand, Whether the 
willis freeat that inftanct, whenictadteth, whichisas much, as 
if you enquired, Whether the a& of the will were free. Cer- 
tainly, there can be no freedom aflottedco the a& or effe& of an 
efficient: for that followeth neceflarily. Pofita cau{a ponitar 
eff: ftus. The caufe being flated, the cffclisalioftated. By the 


'| actof the willl mean theconfent of the will, or the laftexecuti- 
-) onofits whichisnamed Altus imperatus. But if the Queftion 


| be underftood De atts eliciendo,thenno doubt,but the will is free 


at the fameinftant, whenit adeth 


: for when would it be free 


elfe, wereit not whenitacteth? This Query may be apprelicnd- 
ed thas, Whether the willis free: that is, Whether ic doth not 
act neceffarily ¢ (uppofitione. Neceffitas ¢ (uppofitioneis, through 
which the will cannot ad otherwile than itacteth, when ic doth 


»\_act. According to this fuppofition it doth a@ neceflarily: Nam 


| Bmpoffibile eft idem fimul effe ce non effe : Forit isimpoffible, that 
_ athing fhould be, and notbe atthe fameinftant, Nevertheleffe 
_ this-doth not clip any whit fromthe freedom of man’s will: for 


| freedom of the will is properly ix «fam eliciendo, and in alam - 

imperando, but notin attuneliciro, vel imperate : 
_ the actiseconfented unto: for the will, before fhe confentech to 
_ any act, candeterminate it freely to either oppofite. In fhort, 
_ the willistreein its faculty, but its acts are neceflary. | 
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OF Free-will from Scriptures 


1. Objections from Scripture againft man’s free-will. 
20 An Anfwer to the [aid Objections. | 

3« ObjeElions proving that moral good w evil. 

4. The firft Objettien anf wered. 

§» The fecond Objeftion removed, 

6. Some other Texts produced againft freeswillin man. 
7. The firft Text reconciled, 

8. The fecond Objettion removed. 


.9» Arguments deduced from faith. Ananfwer to the [aid Argus 


Ment Se 
10. The firft Argument drawn from Scripture to prove man’s free- 
willto good andevil. | ai 
11. Afecond Argument proving the fame, 
12. Athird Argument. 
13. Many other Texts inferring the fame. 
14. Texts proving a remnant of good in man. | 
1§- Texts proving that anatural man cannot do a theologick good 


ali through him{elf, and being only affifted with the ordinar Y COMm 
cur{s of God. 


16. Scriptures inferring, that a[upernatural man hath no free-will 


to dirett contraries, that #8, todo theologick good and evil. An 
an{wer to [ome Texts produced by Bellarmin, 
17. Scripture proofs concluding, that the means, whereby God's ex 


traordinary concurrence 8 procured, isin man, and adheres to hig 


free-will, 
18. Whether man’s ations performed with God's extraordinary af 


fiftance ave to be taken for the atlions of God, or of man. 
19. Areconciliationof the ninth totheRomans. 


Predeftination, or of Goa’s eternal Decrees 


I. He 


te held among natural men, as between them, who con- 
ctivethemfelves to be gifted. As forthe firft, Ihave already en- 
deavoured 


The unfelaing is . 


precedent Difpute touching Free-will, isnot fo much — 


—_—=— eee 


ie 
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‘endeavoured to fatisfiethem. Andas for thele laf, they alledg- 
‘ing facred Tex:s for theiropinions, «plead with more force. than 


the former: Wherefore it will not be amiffe to examinetheir Ar. 
‘suments, andafterwards to produce fuch others, as moti. ortho- 
‘dox Divines dourge for the proof of their tenents. yi 

se The firft Scripture, which they feemto produce againft us, is 
thatin the Prow.16.9. Amans heart devifeth huwayybut the Lord 


“Asvetteth his fteps. And itChap.21.1.Thé Kings heart is im the hand 
“of the Lord, as the Rivers of water : he turneth it whither[oever he 
‘will, Andinthenext fore-going Chapter, verf. 24. ALams go- 


ings are of the Lord, howcanaman then anderftand his own way 2? 
Jer.10:23. 0 Lord, Iknow that the way of mam ws not in hinm- 

felf, it isnot in manthas walketh to direét hus fleps. Pag | 
Phil.2i13. -Forit # God, which workethin you both towill and 


todo, of his good pleafure. / 
+ [1 Inanfwerctothefe, fconfeffe, they are moft andoubted 


‘truths, but they are fofarre from making again{t us, that they 


prove parvof what'l ftated inthe fore-going Chapter, Without 
God, we cannoract, will,-or live: thatis, through our {elves 


‘alone, and without God’s ordinary concurrence with us: \fothat 
-Solomién faith well, That man may devife ha way, thatis, God 


hath givensman a power of AGing, But the Lord direcketh his 
freps thatis, he hathnot given man fo abfolute a power, but 
thathe needs God’s ordinary concurrence. So S' Paxil: God wer- 
eth inyou both to will and to do: thatis, hath given usa willand 
an effence, through which we do act; .and God doth confervate 
usinthat willand effence ; for without his continual influence we 
cannot abide in our being, or actions. Bucthat, whichthey ought 
to prove,is that God’s concurrence with manin hisa@ions taketh 
away hisfree-will.. ¢ ud 
IDI. They may alfo oppofe again{t’ the 1. fubconcluf. of the 
+ concluf.in the ninth Chapter, to wit, that moral good isabfo- 
lntely evil, Rom. 8.7. Becanfe the carnal mind ss enmity againft 
God,&c, But moral good is effected by them, who.are ‘carnally 
minded : Therefore itis enmity: again{t Ged, that is abfolutely 
evil. [ie Tt haeuticys erighe? diemboe es nau! 
Rom.14.23. For whatfoever is nor of faith: 1s, fie :\But moral 
goodisnotof faith, Ergo, It isa fin orevil. Hivor pmlc Of 
Matth, 1g. 9. Butin vain do they wor frip me, teaching for De-= 
é : Hh rings 
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Erines the commandments of men.. But moral good ads are onely 

fuch, asthe Doctrine of man teacheth: Therefore they are in 

vain, and evil. . in | : 
IV. Lanfwer tothe firit, and exceptagainftthe AZajor,which 


is, What ever proceeds from a carnal mind is abfolutely evil. I || | 


diftinguifh, that evilis two-fold: 1. Evilin particular (A42lum 
in particulari )-which is effected from.an evil individual, or par- 
ticulat man, 2. Evilincommon: ( A4alum in communi ). or abe 


foluce evil, whichis evilinitfelf, andis evilif performed byany - | 
man’, whether good or evil. Take my Solution thus: Whac 


ever proceeds from a carnal minded: man, is evilin particular re- 
latively,. asitproceeds from him, becanfe itis from an, evil, man 
inparticular: Buc thisevilin particular dothnormake thatevilin 
common, that is, eviltoall.. Forexample : eating and drinking 
inanevilman, ot whatever an evil man doth is evil: but be- 
caufe eating and drinking is evilinan evil man, it doth not fol- 
low that eating and drinking is eviltoall, foaste extend alfo to 


good men; now, eatingand drinking, and: what ever an eyil 


man doth, isevil, becaufe he eats and drinks unworthily. and un- 
gratefully, in nor acknowledging God to be the Creator of the 
tood, which isfer before him, andinnot returning thanks for ic, 
iT hef.§.18.So that Lfay,whatever anevil man dothis evil, becaufe 
hedothit unworthily. Hence I may deny the Adinor, and fay, 
Thata moral goodatt, which is effe@edibyan evil man, is evil 
in particular, neverchelefle it abidesmoral good, that is, good 
incommon, Ti. 1,15. Wheretore this concludes nothing 
againit my affertion, viz. That a natural man cando.a moral good 
act; tharis, if he be a good natural or moral man: for it is 
poiiibleto.a natural-man to be goodand evil, and yet be natural. 
V. Astothe fecond, Ideny the AZimor : Becaufe moral good 
in a good natural manis of faith, yecnovof entire faith : for he 
believeth that God gave him his being , and power of acting: 
He believeth inGed, that he will fupply him in all defe@s, Of 
thismore elfwhere. So thatthe Afajor is moft true: for whats 
everisnot of faith, isfin.. Allouradions mult be good,thatis, 
fuch as God doth require from us: Butif we do not believe God. 
orbelievein him, wecannot perform fuck aGions,as are pleafing 
tohim: for innot believing him is to rob God of all-his Ateri- 
butes, ‘of bis Mercy, Goodneffe, Power,ec, thereig they re 
| 0 
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God aliar, and no wonder then, if men’s a@ions aré evil in 
God’sfight, when they perform them without faith. ©. 

Thelait Objection doth require little elfe for anfwer ; than 
what was made te thefirft, — had dy , 

VI. Further, there areother Texts offer’d, atoning thatman 
hath no free-will todo good or evil, That he hath no free-will 
todo sood.is proved by the 6*» Chapter of Gen. §. verf. AndGod 
few that the Wickedneffe of man Was great in the earth, and that 
every imagination of theshonghts of his heart Was onely evil come 
tinwaly, © : ) ft 
Gen, 8. 21. Fer the imagination of mans heart y evil from. bes 
euth. ; why ada dad > 
‘ Rom. 7.18) For Pknow that in me dwelleth'no'good'thing.” — 
_ Job 1§.16. How mach more abominable and filthy 4 han, Which 
drinkerh iniquity like water, 1 Cor. 6.19. Ecclef: 7.20. Hence 
they conclude, that man doth alwayes ac evil, and confequently 
hath no free-will to good.. Shi Aubin 

VIE: Lanfwer, that'thefeTexts'do notimply man in general, 

thatis, allineh; buronly witkéd men, or the moft part of men. 
T proveit.. Were all menimplyed by théfe Texts, ‘then there ne- 
ver were any Sodd- men’: but chere were many geod men then,as 


|\ Mofes, Abraham , ‘&c. Thereforeall men aré not implyed by 


the fid Texts, | 
2: And particularly tothe firft Text: ‘I fay, that there were 
many men (but they were not natural: for had they been flatu- 
ral they could not have been fo/perverfe as quire to have fotgot- 
ten Godand to have denied him) who were preternaturally evils 
thatis, confirmd Atheifts, who plainly deni’d God’s Effence, or 
Exiftence. No doubrthefe cannot doe a good ad, ‘or think a 
good thought ; becaufethey a& and chink with an entite and ab- 
folate unbelief: Wherefore itisa certain moral faying that none 
can do good without faith. nf | 
Again, Thatman hath no free-will to evil, is inferred bythat 
Scripture of the 7thtothe Romans: For the good, that I would 
Ho, Idonor; butthe evil, Which I would not, that Ido. iat 
Jer. £3.23% Can the Ethiipian chance his skin, or the Leopard 
his (pots? then may ye alfo do good, that are accnhomed to do 
evil, | eee aes 3 8 Andes GER 
Hence they ipfer, thata man a evil néceffarily, In ft 
ral : “ Q 
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firft place, the Queftionis.not of anevilacion, but of.:a. free-) 
willto will good and-evil: Wherefore the. firft. quotation makes) 
forus: Thacaman doth will good, although’ he doch not.al- 
wayesactit: forfaithhe, The good, which I would do;: J donot. 


Here the Apoitle fpeaks of himfelf, as heisanatural man; for as . 


otherwife-no queftion he could will. good-and do good. If as.a’, 


raturalman, then.anatural mancan will good,alchough he doth ~ 7 
not act that.good, .which. he -willeths.the Reafon-hereof the 


Apofile doth immediately afterexpreffe in, thefe words ;.7 find, 
then alaw, that when I wonld do gocd, evil ws prefent with-me. 
and alittleafter: But I fee another law in my members, warring 
againft thelaw of my mind, &c. Which amounts to this, that 
manina natural ftate hath a {ree-willte.good.and evil, yetmuch 
moreto-evil, becaufe the willismoved by.a, two-fold principle. 


1.,By it felf, when it doch reprefent.a certain object coit felf. . 


without being moved by theinclination of thebody. 2. By the 


inclination of the body, whichis a {trong appetite, which men” 


ate fubjected unto through the forcible prepenfities of their bo- 
dy’s: Yéa.oftentimes this proveth fo ftrong,.that.it eafily bend- 


eth the willco.itsaim. Now, when the willis moved throughic — 
felf withoutbeing incited bythe appetite of the body, it doth 


and cando good, and leave it, 


VIII. The fecond Scripture proveth the impoftibility of | 


Good in Atheifts, or in.any without, the ordinary, eoncurfs 
of God...) 2. 44,5) Kis 4 


"LX, Thete may be farther urged, That anatural mannatural-_ 


ly hath ne faith, and confequently cannot do a good a@. Rom. 
10. 17. Sothen, faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word. 


uf God:: Wherefore a natural man cannot. believe, becaufe he 


loth not, hear the word of God. , 


{anfwer, That rhe Apoltle {peaks of the extraordinary means 
of faith, and nocof the ordinary. A natural manthen believeth 
naturally, or by ordinary means. Orthus, The word of God 
iseither written, orimprintedinmen’shearts: I fay,then, that 
inthe firft fenfe faith doth come by attending and-hearkning 10 


the word of God, which isimprinced inall men’s. hearts, except — 


in Atheifts, in whofe hearts theLaw of God is quite blorted 
Bie i: : 


Phil. 1,29,.-For anto yon it is given sn the bebalf of Chrift, 
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not onely'to believe on him,. &c» Ergo, Faith isnot natural. 


‘Tanfwer, That faith through Chrift is given, and is fuperna- 
tural, but faith, whereby we believe there is a God, and that 
heis mercifull, and therefore will find a meansto fave us, is na- 
tural: Although we cannotadually know or believe the aflign- 
edineans, whereby he will faveus. Wherefore there is onely a 
partial faithin naturalmen, and notacom pleat-and entire faiths 
for they carinot believe naturally in Chrift, unleffe it be given to 

them from God,as the Text doth evidently exprefic. Many mere: 
are produced :.as that of Ads 16.14. Row. 10.9. Heb. 12:2. 

All which may be eafily anfwered from what hath been explained 

juft now. i 

4 -X\utis time, that I fhould prepare to defend my own Pofiti- 

onswith the fame force,. as was ufed by them of the contrary 

opinion, That thereisa free-will of doing sood.and evil in natu, 
ral men, I prove by the 1.Cor.7. 37. Nevertheleffe he, that ftand- 

faftin his heart having no neceffity, but hath power over bis own 


wil, and hath decreed loin hisbeart, that he will keep hu virgin, 


dorh well. Firft, the Apofile teachech: that a man. doth not a&, 
neceflarily (having no weceffity) buticontingently, that is, vo-= 
funtarily, Secondly, That he hath a free. wall: What is ‘to 


have a power over his willelfe, but toenjoy a freedom of will; 


and that eicher inating or notading ; and not only fo, bocin 
ading good or evil; and goad SPecificationem aéius : as exprefly 
in keeping of his virgin, which isa good ad. | 
XI. Ads 5.4. Whiles it remained, was it not thine own ¢ and 
after it was fold; was it wot inthine own power ? Here is particu 
larly implyed a free-will of doing evil or good, Hither Asanias 
might have given the whole price of the poffeffion, or part. In 
choofing to givea part under pretext of thewhole, he chofe evil: 
or otherwife he might have-chofen to give the whole, and fo 
might have chofe good $ for it wasin his own power, as the Text 
holdsforth. ~ : 

XIE. Dewt.30.11. Forthss commandment , which] command 
thee this day, isnot hidden from thee , weither ist farre off. it w 
not in Heaven, nor beyond.the Seas, that thou fhouldest fay, whe 
Shall go up for usto Heaven, and bring it to us ? or, Who fhall go 
beyondthe Seas for us, and bring it unto us, that we may hear and 
doit? But (faith Afofes) the Word 1s very migh unto thee, thy 

ive . Hb 3 ca mouth, 


anna 
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month, andin thy heart, that thon mayef do its. What ismore 
plain, then that hereby isintended a free-will, which a man hath 
of doing good or evil. | | 
XILLProw.6.5. Deliver thy felf as a Roe from the hand of the bun- 
ter, and as a bird from the hand of a fowler, This holds forth, that 
a man can deliver himfelf from evil, yet not without God's 
concurfs. : | picfalaifing 
Pfal. 94.8. Underftand ye brarifo among the people : and ye 
fools, when will ye be wife? Ergo, Anatutal man hath a power 
of underftanding, if he will, orelfe may refuleit. Oranigno- 9 
rant man hath a will of being wiferand knowing; or of rejeGiing J 
wifdome and knowledge. Wit “is 
Matth. 23.376 How often would I have gathered thy childrens 
together , even asa Hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not : Ergo, Manhadawillof comingto God: for 
other wayes God would have called upon themin vain, which is 
impoflible. The fame may beinferted from Prov.t.24. L/a.1.19. 
If ye be willing and obedient ; ye fall eat the Good of the Land, 
bust if ye refufe and rebell, &c. Erge, Mancan willand refufesRew. 
320, [f4.65.12. Ecclef.1§.14.Zech.tero. pW 
XIV. Thenext thing, [cometo prove, is, thatmanhath a 
fpark or remnant of good in him, -Rom.2.14. For when rhe 
Gentiles, which have not the Law, do by unture the things contained 
in the Law : thefehaving northe Law are a Law to themfelves. 
Which freweth the work of the Law written in their hearts, their 
conference bearing witneffe,&c. Whatis here meant by doing by 
nature the things containedin the Law, ‘but that aman naturally- 
hatha temnanctof Good inhim (for how could he other wayes 
 dothethingsof the written Law?) through which he may know 
the Law, and-doth whatthe Law commands , and hatha confci- 
ence bearing: witneffe. This Text makes good my diftindion, 
that there is.a two-fold Law, one cxpreffed or written s and the 
other impreffed in mens hearts, orthe Law of nature. Thefame 
we havealfo in Bxek.18.216 Lue.13.§. . 7 Ft | 
— Rom.1.19,20,21, Becanfe thar which may be known of Gods 
manifest inthem: for God hath foewed it anro them. What can be 
more cleat ? : 4 
XV, I do farther prove, That a natural man cannot doa 
Theologick good act throngh himfelf, and being onelyaffifted 
if ‘2 with 
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‘with the ordinary concurfs of God. A theologick good act ig 
which doth fully and entirely fatisfie and pleafe God. There is 
alfo a partial theological good act, which differeth from the 
otherin degree, and pleafeth or fatisheth God onely partially : 
as for inftance, Moral good isa parcial theologick good, be- 
caufeit doth incompleatly and partially agree with the will of 


“ God. vue 


AG 11018, Whenthey heard thefe things, they held their peace, 
andglorified Gud, faying, then bath God alfo to the Gentiles granted 
repentance untolife, ~ . | a AS 

2. Cor. 7. 10. For godly forrow worketh repentance to falva- 
tion, mot to be repented of, but the forrow of the world worketh 
death.’ | 7 | 

Phil. 1.6, Being confident of thes very-thing , that be which 
hath begun agood work in you, will perform it untill the day of pe 
us Chrift. 
: All eS sean uti Thatman, with God’s ordinary 
concurfs only, cannot do a theologick good act. For the firlt 
Text declares, That God granteth repentance unto life to the Gen- 
tiles.) The next confirmeth, Phat God worketh repentance to fal- 
vation The laft manifeftly fheweth, That God doth begin and 


continue a good workin us. By good work is underftood a com- 


pleat and theologick good work. If then man cannot do a theo- 
logick good a without repentance unto life orfalyation, which 


‘| isthrough God’s extraordinary concurrence,he cannot doa theo+ 
_ logick good ad through himfelf, and by God's ordinary aflift- 
| ance only, © 


Man being affifted with God’s extraordinary concurrence 


hath a free-will of doing atheologick good ad.» Tir.3.8. The 
| gsafaithfull faying, andthefe things I will that thon affirm con 


le flantly, that they, which have believed in God, might be carefull 


| to maintain good works, Here it appeareth, that: to. maintain: good 
. works (which good is theologick good) man muft believe in 


God : and what isitelfe to believein God, but to confide and 


 hopein God’s extraordinary affiftance and concur{s, Ephi/.2, 1. 


Ephef.t. §, : | oul 
X VI. Iremember] afferted in the fubconclufion of the firk 


 conclufion, intheninth Chapter, that'man, when affifted by 


God’s extraordinary concurfs, hath fila free-will, ‘not caex- 
| tream 
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a ene, 


tream contraries; buta free-willof election, thatisa freedom of _ 
making choice of one good thing before another, +i 
Thata fapernatural man hath no free-will to extteam contras 
ries, thatis, to do theologick evil and theologick good. I prove 
it, Heb. 6.16;17,18. 1 John 5.9,10, fohw 5.24. Ephef. 1.13, 
14, 2CGor.1.21,22. Rom. 8.16. fohn 10.27,28,29. Afatth 
24.24. 273m.2.19. Rom.11.29. Efay 42.3. Rom.8. 1,383 
39. Phillip.1.6, The Texts, which are produced by Bellarmin 


againft this pofition ate AZare. 4.15. Duc.8..13. fohats.2. 


Hebr. 6.4,5,6- Hebr. 10.26. 2 Pet. 21,22. All thefeinftances 


prove only thatinitiates, hypocrites and fuperficial Saints have | 


defle@ed, but riot that confirmed and truly profound Saints have 


By 
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fallenoffand donethe wortt evil. Befides, chem finsor backfli- — 


dings were not theologick-evils, but moral: {6 thar, had they 
been confirmed Saints, it would have’ concluded. nothing — 
againft us. hs | 
A fopernatural man ({upernatural is, whena mancanad@ {u- | 
pernaturally through the extraordinary concurfs of God, that, 
whicha natural:man cannot acd naturally by.the ordinary con. 
curfsof God ) hatha partial free-will to moral evil and moraf 


good: buche doth moral evil accidentally,: and moral good per: | 
fe, and is moreinclined co moral good,than to moraleyil. Herein | 


doth a fupernatural man differ from a natural man) inthac the 
one finneth with a partial reluctance of his will; and accidentally 
throughthe forcible and mighty inclination or drawing of his 
fleth,; Rom. 16,12. theother commits fitt perfe with his whole 


will, andalfo witha pleafure. Thus did David, Solomon, ‘and | 


Peter {lide back, andcommitred moral evil; yecit.was with a 
partial reluctance of will, witha fearand trouble, far from do- 
ing.it.with a pleafure of entire, will. After the famé tenour are 


thefe Texts to be interpreted , Proverbs 24..1..1 John 1.8. exs | 


prefly Rom, 1.32. Whoiknowing the judgement-of God (that they 


who commit [uch things areworthy of death) not onely do the fame; | 


‘but have a pleafurein them that dothem. A {upernatural man hath 
an entire free-will of EleGion of doing a theological good a@: fer | 


a fupernatural man may pray with faith, praife God with faith, # 


help.the poor with faith,:¢c. All which are theologick good 


: 
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acts, in choofing of which a manimployeth his free-will, foha 


$,31,32,36.. Rom 14.2.3. qi | 
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oo X WIL After chistheresremainerh) ftilked prove; that the 
means; whereby God’s.extraordinary concurrence ‘is: procured, 
isin man himfelf, and adheres to his free-will. Zech. t. 3. There= 
fore {ay untothem, «thus faith the Lordof Hofts, Tarwye unto-me, 
faiththe Lordof Hofts;° and I will turn-unto you) Rad man not 
hada. -free-will and! means‘in “himfelf of procuring Gods affi- 
ftance, it would have been faidin vain: Turn. ye unto me, But 
thatisimpoffible, Argo, Aman, hach a free-will and means ‘in 
himfelf of turning unto God, -Toturn:to:God is to apply our 
felvesto him, and to beg his extraordinary. affiftance ys and fo: 
prove,that prayer is the firft means, whereby weturn to,God; 
Inthe firft place, rurning to Godcannot be to believe favingly 
inhim, orto ferve Godas he requireth: becaufe we of our felves 
cannot believe favingly, before God doth affift usin an extraor- 
dinary manner. Therefore Godby commanding us to turn to 
him |; commandeth us:to pray to him for’ his‘affiftance.. But. 
this is apparent by other Scriptures, as P/al.15..14,15. Pfad. 
§5-23.. Dewt.4.29. Matth.7.7. Luke 11.13. fFames 1, §. 
1 Pet.5.7. . ‘a | : 
X VIII. Man being thusinabled by God’s extraordinary con-' 


curfs, the Queftion willbe, Whether thea@ions;:.whichman fo 


performeth,. aretobé taken forthe actions of God: or of man. 
Divines ufually fay, That [uch aétions are wrought from man, but 
man doth not workthem of himfelf 3 that ws, imandoththem. attions 
from bimfelf, bux be dothinvtdo them of himfelf alone, but by Goa's 
extraorasmary, a[fiftance tahim. Wherefotecthe a@tons «thus effe- 
ced from man are rather to be called itheiacionsiof :man,: than 
the actions of. God,,, hecaufemanisthe neereft efficient of. them 
actions... The facred Textsappear to hold forth the fame. -A4ar. 
§.16. Let your light fo foine before men, that they may [ee your good 
morks,.und glorifie your Father which win Heaven. : Mere you may 


‘ 
a i 


called:mansgood works, and not Godsy:) eho sg oes: 
The likeexpreffion yowhave in 1, Juba 3°3:j10. Goodadtions 
are wrought from man, butnot of man, 12. Cor. 3292° Nor that 
weare (ufficrent of onr{elvesta think any thing asof our [elves s bus 
our. {uficiincy ts: of Godt :y The: Apotle faith heres That. ovr 
fufficiency.&s, of God -;thatis; our power’ of sadtingsis‘of God. - 
Gal. 2020. Roms 9.1642 So then, itv notofihim-vhat willeth, ee | 
; . Li a) 


opferve; that goodworks,or.aions eficted from good:meh, are’ 
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bit that runnerh, but of Godrhat foeweth mercy. Wherefore man 
cannot will or doa theological good act:of ‘himfelf (althougt he 
may from:himfelf). butc-eftGod.  . « : DULG SSO a 
- XLX% Before] leave thisicantroverfie) -itiis requifice’ to exa- 
minethat\Seripture of the:ninthite the:Remant, which. feemerh 
co evert. molt of whathathibeen pofed inthis Chapter, ' ver/.13, 
145.1520. ds 4t samritten, Pacobbave-Iloved; but Efau have 
hated. What {hall weifay then ?: isthere. unrighteou[neflewith God ? 
Godforbids For befairhto:Adofes, Iwill have merey; on whom I 
will have mercy, and Inwillihave compaffions oa whom I will’ have 
compaffions. Soithen wre not of him. thas: willeth;:nor of him thar 
runneth, but of Godthat forwerh mercy: 20 , 

1, Hencethey may argue. If God hated Bfau, then heated 
alfo.albhisactions, and confequently hated his prayers Where- 
forethere wasno means lefoin B/ay, whereby: to. procure!@od’s 
extraordinary concurfs:Ergo, All nen have notithe meansin them, 
whereby, cc.. Thisalfoproveth:, that Efau-had: no {park of 
good: in him, and:therefore God: did totally. hate‘him-;- for 
had he had any good in him, God could not have hatedthae 

QA nib sine $23 
: 2: facob haverT loved. - Ergo’; facob had: never any evil 
in him : for: had he :had' evil in himw God ‘could not have ‘lo* 
ved, him, | et | 

3... The Scripture: makes: enquity, Whether itis unrighte- 
oulneffe, with,;God) tovhate: E/aa and love jacob. Ergo, It is. 
not! fevere, that ‘God fhould hate ‘one; and love another ; 
to dammone juftly, and to fayelanother Gratis vel ex gratia: 

4, Mofesfaith, that: God will have mercy on whom he will have 
pi: sot whow he will he hardueth.E rgo,Man hath no free-wil! to 

io. goed, erie 

Hi anfwer-co the firftinference, Idenythefequel) Foricdoth 
not follow) :that-God) -Becaufe Efau had no: good? ini him; or 
means to procure God’s favour , ‘hated’ E/av» but God hated’ 
Efex forinot ufing ithe means, which wasiit him. Rope. 2.1 5. 
Here may beurged that God hated B/au from al! eternity. Ergo, 
Efaucould never have dad the meansto falvation] deny'the con” 
fequence.; God hated E/uz from‘all eternity becaufe héeforelknew. 
hisaionsandintentstromall cvernity.: Here may be demanded: 


How Gedcan fore-know mansadtions, fncethey are contingent’: 
, were 
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werethey neceflary;hemi ght.LercheScripme anfwer yowimrhis 
Rom.g.29. Weare not to.dive into God’smanne tof working far 
ther,than he hath revealed to us,and nevertheleis:we muftibelieve, 
thacall chings.are peffibletoGod, andthamhe is: Blobim, Heb. 

1.3. Lucet, 37.° Phil.3..21; 2 Chron{2op5): “Marth; 19.26, 
Efay 9:6. sJer.32.18. Gen. 7.118235. 110! Ruth 1,20, 27. 
2 Gor, 6.18. Revels 1.8. 8 458.0 UFim26.i9... Neither is it a 
legalinference, thatbecaufe God hated E/an; therefore E fan 
had:no-remnant of.goodiin him.:he might have had good inhim, 
and yetGod have harekhim; notforhaving chapgoed) but for 
novexercifing it. «God might alfo havehated E/awfronvalleter- 
nity for-his fins and eviladtions, which God for¢faw‘from ‘all eter- 
nity; and yet he might have had %apiincipie of “Good ‘in 
him. Lng rH Li. 

. Asforthefecond Argumentation, Ideny the confequence: 
for it doth not follew thar 7acob hadnever noevilin-him, becatife 
Goddidlovehim: for Godloved David , ‘and yetit is apparent 
enough, \that.David badvevil in him, Romi7.24.: Pant callech 
himfelf wretched, yeritiscertain; thatGod loved him.’ God 
pardoneth their-fins, becaufe they-are commicted® by them, 
not, with any entire: will» bur wich ‘a reluctancy , Romans 


Joi Oxi 23: 


g, aisha SERIE Pah eae 2 id : ae 
Tothethird I anfwer: ‘It isno feverity in God'to love one and 


Ahate the other,’ fuppofing that God:can fore-know all man’s‘evil 


actions,and therefore hateth him.He mayalfo fore-know his good 
aGions,and come toilove himfromallerernitysyet not becaufe his 
aGionsatre abfolurely good inthemfelves, Luc.77.80.Rom. 11.35, 
36. 1 foba 1.8, Bay 64.6. Pfal.t 30.3. but becaule Gud out of his 


grace and merey doth/iniputehis aions to’him'for righteouf- 


nefle,: Romig. 20,2.2;23:24. Ephef. 2280: Phil.3:9, Col. 3.24. 
2Tim. 1:16. Bucivwould befevere fhould God hace us from all 
eternity, df we fhould falfly fuppofe that:God did’ not fore- 
know out actions: fothat herein you conclude nothing’ againft 
‘Mme. wo ae eed MESON ATG SI Ly UE CRY, ORNS «: 
If Gimthefourch place))'God fheweth mercy to thofe-onely, 


towhom itewill; andihardneth their hearts, whofe he pleafeth 


to harden: irwill prove-invain'to man to work good works, or 


to will good,:. neithercamhewilhor do'good without God’s grace 
and mercy, oAllithisI grant tobe a certain tenth, ‘that we can‘do 


Lik 2h no 
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ou af ; 
— . 60 


“£0 doef his: good pleafure or, will; Phil. 
doth notabolifhour-wils:, bur his willis, 


fates 5, Although fate ini generalidenoted anu 
-neceflary ordination upon all beings... Whethe 


(this Treatife,: «+, 


£ 


nogeod work without God's grace and mercy v'arid no doube 


.deftination and Fate of the Sroicks would not.differs What’ 


»fiate s butfincehe couldn 
faith 
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but 
God hath alfo a:free-will tro Conferregrace and mercy on whom 
hespleafeth, and Harden thofe whom he pleafeth to ‘hard 


T.5 0,14, Reveleaorts Pah. 03526. Pfals 3309. Marth. 8.253, 
Neverthelefie thisis no ground, why.we fhould-argue, ‘thatman 
hath no free-will,hecaufe God hatha freeewills -we rather ought 
to furmife the contrary » Thaci man hath a free-will? becaufe 


Godhath aftee- will, Gen.1226. God doth workin ws to will and 


2.13. -Ergo, God’s will 
that we fhould: have'a 
will. Buepoflibly you do farther urge this argument by fubdodcing 
Predeftination from thence, thus: Lf man is predeftinated, Ergo, 
He hath no free- will of doing goed. fora free-willin him would 
bein vain, 
cree, Predeflination ory Ordination! to fave fome, and damn 
others); Burfor what 2ifor\to-manifett his Glory, Mercy and 
Juice, 4s 13. 480 Andas Many as were ordained te etepuj] life, 
believed, 14.46: 10. Wal: 3: 6. Hereunto Lan{wer, that God’s 
Predeftinationiis in no wifecod@ive; for, wereit fo, the 

is fate, 
but an irrefiftable and forced impulfe upon man , throvsh which 
he doth neceffarily-and unavoidably perform’ all bis actions) and 
efpecially fuch, which.concern his life and death » his tuine ‘or 
advancement in politick affairs, his marriage, or any other ex- 
traordinary change of life. for inall thefe fate'was moft taken 
notice of,-and therefore more-particularly attributed to' them 
nchangeable and 
r this ordination 
r caufed.from a 
avens, and its conftel- 
netmuch concern usin 


was impofed by fupiter asthe Poets feigned o 


neceflary bending and di{pofing of the He 
lations,, asthe Chaldeans thought, doth 


- 


Cicero was nota little puzzeld in expounding, how free-wil| 
might be allowed: and-yet not betepugnantto:Gods fore-know- 
ledge for thoushthe, doth God foresknow our actions; then 
man maft a& neceffarily,.and confequently infers the truth of 
| Of f§tanta-Fateover men, becanle he 
ey,acted contingendy, therefore he didimpionflyrob sae 

rj t] 


en, + 
working all things according to the counfel of hie own will, Ephef, 


his Text doch apparently teach God’s eternal De= _ 
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of his fore-knowledge. Hence faith Auffin.de Civ, D. Lib. 5. 
cap.9. Atque ita, dum vult facere liberos, fecit facrilegos, and fo 
fince he endeavoureth to make men free-willers, he makes them 
commitfacriledge, Asferthisdoubr, it is litcle touched upon 
‘by Chriftians, who certainly know, that God fore-knoweth’ 
€ontingent things; as contingent, and to fall out contingently : 


Neceflary things asneceflary, and to fallout neceflarily, “P/alm 


433,14. 1 Sam.10,9,26. Prov.21.1. Exod. 12.13. Prov. 16. 
33. Matth. 10. ‘Thisfubje@ is very well treated of by Anfel- 
‘¢nusin his Book of God’s fore-knowledge and: predeftination, 
This by the way. -And now I retura to prove, that God’s Prede- 
Rinationisin no wife coaGiveupon the will of man > for then 
the willof man would bea notwilling , Volwntas effet noluntas. 


- God is moft juft inpredeftinating man through Election, and of 


his grace and mercy to falvation, Eph 1.5,6. and in predeftinating 
Others through reprobation, and of his juftice, to damnation, 
2 Cor.t3.§. Becaufe hispredeftination is founded upon his fore- 
knowledge: God therefore fore-knowing the evil, wherein man 
is enhardened ; doth predeftinate him to damnation. This I 
prove: God damneth man of his juftice, and God’s juftice hatha 
particular refpectto man’sevilactions. Wherefore itis of God’s 
guftice, and fer man’sfinne, or evil actions, that he is damned, 


“That God’s juftice hath a particular refpect to judge and punith 


‘man with damnation for his fins, the Scripture doth evidently 
teflifie, Lvc.12.47,48. Aud that fervant, which knew his Lords 
will, and prepared not himfelf, neither aid according to hes will, 
foall be beaten with many ftripes. Ergo, Manis punifhed for not 
‘doing the Lord’s will: and not becaufe he. was predeftinated 
without God’s fore-knowledge of his eviland unbelief, AZazth. 
11.21. Mat.25.41;42. Here Chriit pronounceth the fentence 
‘ofeverlafting damnation againft the wicked, becaufe they had not 
done his willin feeding thehungry, and cloathing the naked, Ge. 


N < (217) Deuty7.26, Exod. 32. 33. 


“So then; if God doth'damn man onely for, his trefpaffes 
and finnes, he doth alfo for the fame reafon predeftinate him to 
‘damnation. — >. | : m 
/.) Again, Were God’s predeftination the fole and firft moving 
<caufe of mansteprobation, then Adam could have had ino -free- 


| pill of remaining in the face-of innocency,or Of defieCting to the 
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a a 


Speers 


flate of finne , bur muft-neceffarily.and coadtively-have dc fleGed | 


to the ftate of depravation, becaufe God.had predeftinate him 
tOic: Thisaffertionis impious: Zrge, God’s predeftination is 
not the firft moving caufe of man’sreprobation. What? fhould 
God predsftinacemanto damnation withouc fore-knowing bis 
guilt, or without being thereunto moved through thie fore-knowe 
Jedgeof his finne, then thefe Texts would be writcen to. no. pur 


pole. Hof. 6.6, Ephel: 4.22,23,2458Cs Fobn3.46,17,18..fobn h 


3.36, Rom.9. 22,23. Ezek. 33.03,° As live ,,(aith the Lord 
God, Ihave no plealure'in the death of the wicked, but thatthe 
wicked turn frim his way and live: Turn ye, turn yeifrom your 


evil wayes., for why will ye die, Oboufeof Ifraed 2. Whereforeit | 


isnot of God’spurpofe to damnany, unleffe being moved.ta it 
of his juftice through their unbelief. : 

Likewife the Scripture doth reveal, that predeftination to life 
eternalis of God’sgrace and juftice, being thereunto moved by 
the faith of the righteous, Afat.9.22; Rom. 4, 20,21. Ephefy 3. 
12, Mat. 9.2. ‘Galiz. 20: Ephe/.2-8,9. agin 

Firft, Summarily hfay, that God’s Will, Decree, and Prede- 
ftination, isthe efficient caufe of Reprebation and-Ele@ion : his 
gtace, mercy-and juilice, are the moying caufes:,Mants unbelief 
and belief are the objects of this: morien , inywhieh, -OF Upon 
which, and by whichthe foresmentioned moving caufes.are mo- 
ved:: which objectsGod fore-knowing: determinates mans fal- 
vation or damnation fromalheterniny: Wherefore we may i ob« 
fetve, thatin many places of Scripture, where.predeftination <is 
held forth, that God’s,fore-knowledge ofimans belieforunbelieg 
dotlrprecede, Rom.8. 20s. For whonrhe didfore-kenow heialfo.pre- 
deftivated.to beconformed to the imageof bis Son What, canbexiore 


evident ? 


Secondly, Faith ongood works i(for faithitfelf-is the beof 
warks, and the fountain ‘of .all:good works) are the. means, 
whereby we are faved ; yet itis. not faith or good-works,which do 
meritorioufly oreffictentlyfavems, sbut Godis: the; efficienteaufe 
ofour falvation. Rom.4:6:So likewifeunbelief (which ischeiwortt 
of works, and thé originalof all evil works and fins) or Atheifimiis 


the means, through which we are damped syet icisnot chatawhich | 


is the principal moving canfeof our damnation, butGod’s} uiltice, 
which doth rejectand predeftinate man to damnation. Remat.By) 
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Thirdly, :-God’s willisieitlier abfolute, whereby he can will all 


‘things:y,andthis is concomitant to Gods abfoluce power, whereby: 


he candoalluhings; although they. neverare effeed, for if he 


candothem,; hehathallo'e power of: willing them, although he 
doth, not wiltall them things; whichhecam will: or his:ordained: 


will, whereby hewilleth that, which hedoth will, This ordain. 
ed'wilhisunchangeable si henee Goa is faid to haveloved; becaufe 
heloyed: thatis, whenGod willeth to love, he cannot butlove, 
becaufe he willech ic, and therefore his will is unchangeable, 
God’s ordained willis, thar man fhall be fayed throngh. his be- 
lief: and therefore cannot but favea believer, becaufe his will 
endureth for ever, and isunchangeable» Wherefore] faid inthe 


firft Affertion, That man’s belief moved God’s mercy: becaufe 


God hath willed it through his ordained will, orherwife were it 
not for this, whatcould man’s beliefavail in meriting falvation? 
foracthe beft, we arebut unprofitable fervants, Luc.17.10. and 


| fo man’s unbelief moveth God’s juftice to damne him, becanfe 


God willeth juftice.. Wherfore I conceive that: belief'and unbe= 
liefare remote moving caufes, as‘ from us, by which we: move” 
Ged'smercyand juftices And that God’s mercy and jultice are 
moving caufesas from himfelf. mt Mal 

- Fourthly, Mamhath then:a power of difpofing and preparing” 
himfelf partially to, andfor the admiffion of God?’s extraordi- 


nary concurfs, and to a convertion from the {tate of finne to — 


the flate of grace, forto what effect or end would all the teach- 
ings of. Minifters ferve? All theirexhortations, their labotir anf? 
pains would be to no purpofe. , 

I. They firive to bend meninto a care for their falvation, by 
working thatcarnal fecurity outof them, according to that of 
Als 2:37. & 16.33. as: ‘ 

2. TheylaytheLaw of God opento men, in quickning the? 
printof itin their hearts, which was almoft deaded, and ‘exe’ 


63 


ing them to. examine: thecourferof their: lives, Jumes 1523) 


2A ia) 3 ae s 
3. The immediate efiedt of this fearch isthe convicionofamans’ 
. 4+ This convidion of confcierice bringeth themto a°defperae’ 
tion. of their falvation,: they finding that emptineffe and’nsable 
nefle inthemfelves, . Rem..7: 9, 11,136. * Ph SITE 3G its ; 
span 3. This 
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_.) §. This begetteth a humiliation in their hearts, prieving fer | 
_ their fins, fearing the guilt, and dreading the punifment; and! - 
fo they are brought toaconfeffion of their fins, Azz, 9: 12.) 
_ All thefe effects are: produced through the infight of man into? | 
his own heart, where all mencontain the moral Law, and ‘may: i 
through the light of Nature, and God’s ordinary Grace, or ore 
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CHAP. XL 


| Of the Command ‘of the Will, ame | 


a 

3) | | | 

1. Whether the Will can be foreed. q 
2, What elicited and imperated acts are. i 


3. What commana the Willexercifeth over the inferiour faculties’ | 
What a politich and de spotick command zs, | mC) 

4. Dhat the irafcible and appetitive faculty areundera politickobe- | 
dience to the Will. Ries At 


ence to the will. 
~ franding. 


I. pe digreffed fomewhat beyond’ my bounds in the ae | 
‘& Chapter, in alledging Scripture to prove many fuiidanien-- | 
tal:aflertions of this Treatife: the whichvalthough T6tight‘to 
have performed by reafon.on ely, neverthélefle ito’ pratifie fone! 
(whofe education teacherhithem nottogivecredit:to any teafon:! 
unleffe confirmed by Scripture) I contra@ed the fore-mentioned® | 
quotations in one little fpace. - And'nowto keep'on my'read: §f 
There remains one Queftion more relating to the freedome of 
will, which Ifhall firftiendeayour to anfwer, and then, 6 niin 
. adding whatis requifite. ;, The Queftion iso Whether the will 


* 


dinary Callunfolditin the fame fenfe,which the quoted Texts do 


§- That the locomotive faculty uw wot alwayesunder a fervile obehin 


6.. That the. Will doth not commana over the praciitk ‘andera' | 


can be forced. This is a ftrange kind of donbe,-Whether:the!. i; 
9 | ice will, aa 
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will; when itdoth not will (for when it is forced, it doth a& 
asainftits will) bea will : However this feemeth an abfurd que- 
ry, ifiunderftood infomany plain words, yet fuppofing that act 
to be forced or againft the will, which is willed through) the will, 
but with a relu@tancy, and fore-knowledge of inconvenience 
thereon¢nfuing ; the Queftion may be conceived ina fafe mean- 
ing. | 

The willis termed forced, when it doth will through compul- 
fion or impulfion, or through a pofitive cr privative violence (as 
others expiainit) without which it would not have willed that, 
which otherwayesit willed. The Queftion might rather be pro- 
pofedthus; Whether the will, whenit isforced, isfree, orac- 
eth freely » for no doubt the will of man can be forced in ail her 


‘acts, whatever Authors faytothe contrary. I prove it. Man 


can be forced in hisimperated acts. Ergo, A mancan alfo be for- 
cedinhiseliciteda@s, becaufethereisno imperated ad, but it 
derives from anelicited a@ for icistheelicited a&, whichcom- 
mandeth the otheract, ~ _ 

Here may thenbe enquired , Wherein a forced elicited act 
difereth from anabfolure free a@. I anfwer, That both thefe 
ads proceed from the will witha confent; buc that, which the 
willa@eth with anabfolute freedom, it acteth without any-re- 


‘morfe,-and with an entire confent: That, -which rhe willacteth, 


when fhe isforced, fhe acts with a remorfeand partial reluctancy, 
for to avoid a greater inconvenience or evil ; and were it not for 
that, fhe would not have adtedit. 

The will cannot properly be {aid to be forced through a pri- 
yative violence, becaufe the willdoth notact at all, when fhe 1s 
hindred, ny 

Il. Thea@sof the will, according to Moralifts, are either 
elicited, or imperared. Anelicited act of the will is, when fhe 
doth a& within her felf, by propofing the goodneffe of an ob- 
jea, and confenreth to the covering or rejecting of it. Theim- 

erated act of the willis, whereby fhe doth execute that, which 
fhe had concluded and agreed to by the elicited act, in command- 


~ ing the inferiour faculties. : 


III. Thecommand, which the will exercifeth over the obey- 
ing faculties, ispolitick, or controlable: The obeying faculties 
are the internal andexternal fenfes, the locomotiv¢ faculty, the 
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irafcible and appetible faculty. prove it. The internal fenfes 
obey the will froma politick obedience, for a man willeth oft- 
times nocto think, orto remember this or that thing, which nes 
vertheleffe doth ferce into his mind: Befides, the phans fJ 
fie worketh in a dream without. being commanded by the 
will: Wherefere the wils command is not defpotick, -buc pos ff ; 
litick., ~ | Bel 


The external fenfes do not obey the will froma defpotick obe- th 
dience, becaufe the will frequently cannot per fe hinder them in ] 
their functions: asferinftance, fhe cannot at all times hinder the : 
hearing from perceiving a.noife , or the fent from {mellinga bad : 
fent, ec. 

IV. The irafcible and appetitive faculty obey the willpoli- 9] 2: 

tickly, becaufe our natures are ofttimes prone to envy, anger,or I 3,/ 

* Notas revenge, when we would not be fo. Se our natures*are as ff «I 

we are oft propenfe to covet evil obje&s, which our will doth con- wl 

like unto. tradi@. q 
men, but : : ) 

. ratherun- _ V- The locomotive faculty doth frequently refufe a tfervil obe- 

| to beafts. dience tothe will; forin wearineffes and convulfions fhe isrebel- jf 

lious and unable: Befides, the locomotive faculty being in fome 

cafes more obedient to the fenfitive appetite, fheobeyeth it, bee I} 4;) 

fore fhe obeyeth the will. Laftly, The locomotive faculty is often- I} jn 

times at work ina dream, and at other times, when the will jf 4; 

doth not‘command her ; ‘and thence it is evident, that the ther 

ye a faculty doth not obey the will from a defpotick obe= ~ I} ine 

1¢éncé, il int 

VI. It ts abfurd to affirm, That the will commandeth the i 
pra@tick underftanding, for it is the famething, asifyoufaid, jf inter 
That the will commanded her felf, the will and pra@tick under- Bh 
ftanding being one and the fame. | i" 
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Book ly, Natural Theology. 


CHAP. X10 via. 
of Voluntary and Involuntary, 


1, That the Underftanding, asit 1 Sheculative and prattich, a 
the internal principle of the ultimate and intermediate attions, 
That'God or Angels are improperly [aidto be external principles. 
That God ts the coefficient of man’s actions. How Angels, whe. 
ther good or evil, Wizards and Witches concur to the [Pecification of 
man’s aétions. | 
2. What ahumane atlion ts. . 
3. Thatit ts abfurdtoaffert man to do athing ignorantly, 
4. Whether evils of omiffion throughignorance are tobe termed ix- 
voluntary. : 
5. How humane attions are divided. 


I. Her wehave declared the internal principle of man 
(namely the under{tanding, as it isfpeculative and pra- 
dick) through which he acteth in order to the attaining the 
Summum Bonum, and arriving to his laft and ultimate action, 


‘the immediate fruits of which is the greateft happireffe. Fur. 


thermore, we are not only to ftate the underftanding to be the 
internal principle of our laftand uoltimare a@tion, but alfo- of all 
intermediateactions, and of fuch as are called humane, moral, 
or voluntary actions, We need not’ augment the number of 
internil principles, by adding Habits to them, thefe being 
fuppofed to alter the foreftated principles accidentally only, and 
not. effentially. . How Habits are-acquired’, and how intend- 
ed,, remitted, and’ corrupted, we have fer down elfwhere. Nei- 
ther are God or Angels properly {aid to be external principles, 
fince all principles {trictlyare required to,be internal.But God may 
be juftly cermed the coefficient of the aGions of man, fince God 
workethin us to will and to do-. Angels, whether goodor evil, 
Wizards and Witches cannot concur efficiently to the effe@ting of 
humane attions, to which:an ‘infinite power is onely fufficient, 
whereas they; confifting of a limited power, are therefore ren- 
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der’d uncapable. They may concurre to the fpecificationofan ac, ya 
as perfuafive caufes in bending man’s will co this or that act, by i wail 
changing the phanfie, «in ftirring up the humours and {piritsofthe | i ind 
brain, whereby it may-reprefent obje&s otherwife than they <1 ul 
are, or by prefenting objets through aéfalfe image or re- | Bs 
prefentatton, or by changing the external fenfories. Whence inp 


we may obferve, thatitis not in the Devils power to make or Mf) wh 
force us to doe a thing againft our wils, but that we may difco- 


Dw 
ver, refift, and refufe his deceitfull motions 3 or otherwifewe |} al 
might be juftly thought excufable; wherefore, if we do atany | f4 
time commit evil through the perfwafion of an evil fpirit, we Fig 
mutt net onely accufethe wicked fpirit, but our felves alfo. ” | 

After our difcourfenpon the will, there remains alone to ap- i ae 
pofe a. word or two touching humane a@ions: vag A i 

II. Humane actions, otherwife called moral and voluntary, He 
arefuch, asare effected by man, asfarre as he is aman, or aré =f ai 
produced by his will, or pra@ick underftanding.- Wherefore} f; 
whatever man aGeth with the :fore-knowledge and ‘fore-com- tin 
mand of his practick underfanding is humane and voluntary. A fl ig 
voluntary a@ion may be purely voluntary and frees ot mixt yj 
out of a Volumta, and Noluntas, that is, willed witha relu-  j i 
ctancy. The firft acception of Voluntary, 4riftorle terms voluntaz Mon 
ry {tridtly fo called; thelatrer he denominates involuntary s but Bl hi 
‘Amproperly. | ie 

IL]. Itisabfurd toaffere manto doa thing ignorantly, ‘fince | fw 
it isimpoflible for aman to do any thing, which he doth not | tic 
fore-know. Wherefore it muft beanerrourin the ‘Peripateticks | xf 


to affirm, thar man can act.an involuntarinm quiddam ex igne-  \\ 
vantia, becaufe headeth nothing, but what is confented unto jj 
| partially, ortotally by his will, which cannot will anything (as i} 
| | the Peripatetick definition holds forth ) without the fore. | 

knowledge: of the underftanding. Hence T conclude, ‘thar | 
nothing is to be. termed involuntary or mixtly voluntary, un. 
jefle a man isforcedto it violently, or by a caufe acting from 
Without. 

IV. Here may be demanded , Whether evils of omiffion of 
Guties (required by aLaw) committed by man, when‘ he is ig- 
nerantof thefaid Law, are to be termed involuntary ?° No ‘cere 
tainly, for they are voluntary, in that che omiffion of an a@ is 


as 


\ 
OO 
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ee 
as much an aétof the will as the effection of-it.. But whether fuch 
omiffions or commiffions, whicha man doth will, areto be ter. 
‘med evil in regard he willed them through ignorance, which 
chad he not been tgnorant of he would not have willed,isto bedes 
cided from the circumftances of fuch actions, and not from the 
imputing fucha@ions notto be the aions of man, ornotto be 
voluntary. Moreover Jan{wer,That no kind of ignoranee doth 
make anaction neutral (thatis, neither good -or evil) and ex- 
eufable,° butan itwincible ignorance.» What invincible igno- 
rance and other kindsof igmorances are, \} do wittingly omit che. 
inferting, fince they are vulgarly enough known. As for 
fuch circumftances, which are required to render humane 
actions good or-evil, «1 have fec downinthe latterend of this 


Book. ree i 0 RR Wh 4 ; at if © 
V.- The aGionof the will is.accidentally divided im fruition 


and intention: -Fruitionis the continuated coveting and willing 
of anobjedt, already before eoveted and now enjoyed.» Inten- 


tion isa mediate coveting of means, whereby to covetanobject 
immediately) orto arrive tothe fruition of it. Intention con- 
tains im it three inferiour a@ions. 1. Election, whereby the 
pra@ick underftanding doth by a preceding deliberation covet 
one or more objééts for a means out of many. 2; Confent, 
which isafurther coveting of that or them objects, which ichath 
ele@ted, foaste be confirmed and pleafedinthat election. 3. U- 
fws, ot Ufance, otherwife called execution, which is the applica- 
tion of the means, now elected and confented unto, to a further 


‘CHAR. SLE (oy: poi 
©f Natural Faith: 4 


1. ThatFaith ithe fole means through which we are to attaintoour 
greateft good. What Faith is: The Definition confirmed by’ Ar- 
guments deduced fromreafon, 1) Ne, patti 

2. The swo-fold object of Faith. A proof from reafom, that 

mis | Kk 3 Nee God 
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Relicio: Phi 


God is the Creator of man..-That God: and Nature dre one. 


3s Anenquiry into the end of man's creation, | ings 
4. That man doth know the (amme of God's Law through the light of 
. Nature, A fummary enumeration of the Law of God; as it i 
imprinted upon every man s heart. 


5. Moral virtuescompared with the moral. Law. A comprebenfion 


of al moral virtues. | . 


f Have juft now finifht my: Difcourfe upon the fabje@ of this 
Tratt |; thar, whichfals nextunder our-confideration, isthe 
means, through which we are to attain to our greateft Goodand 
happineffe.. The-fole means is Faith, | | 
Faithisa certain knowledge of God and the Law, and an aflue 
rancein, and of God’s mercy and goodneffe. The genus proxi- 
mum, and differentia prixima,-are fignals,’ that cheir Definitum, 
or ching defined is not an: hiftoricalor temporary faith; or faich 
of miraclesonely, buta juftifyingand glorifying faith, neceffa- 
rily comprehending init felf the three other kinds, as degrees, by 
which the foul doth gradually afcend.to amexalting faith. Among 
other School-Divines it goeth''under the name: of an explicite 
Faith. © Fides the fame with the Definitum, ‘deriveth its denemi- 
nation from fidere, a word notin ufe among the’ later Latinifts, 
whofe fignification the verb confidere hath fince fupplied,. which 
isto. reft:contented and fully fatisfied: "Wherefore affurance ime 
plying a cercain practical knowledge freed from alt doubts, and. 
caufing this reftand fatisfa@ion, dothjuttiy and'properly deferve 
the place of the Genus in this Definition. HOE 

The certainty, which Faith doth bring with it, depends 
upon’ the: certainty and neceflity of its premifes;-which be- 
ing neceflary and certain infers a certain and neceflary con- 
clufien, ita TN EO 
Tf God ts mercifull, he willfave them, that beg mercy. 

But God uw merciful, and I do beg MEYCY. 

Therefore God willfave me. 

This Conclufion, as depending upon unchangeable and certain 
premifes, holds forth ;:that Faith issansubdoubred affuratice of 
Godismercy; andctharhe will fuvea zealous believer. Ne won- 
derthen , if Faith doth create this quietneffe.,.teft, and fatif- 
fattions is: be5 th ae os 
} Auftin. 
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BookIV. 


 Anftin-de Civit. Dei, lib.19. cap.18. telsus no lefle : To rhe 


| Academicks all things are uncertain: burithe City of God dorh 


quite deteft (uch kind of doubting, like madneffe: having a moft cer 
tainkuowledze of themthings, which it comprehendeth in its inind 


| and reafon. 


I. The object, about which Faith is converfant, is double: 
1. God, andthe Law: +2. God’sinfinite mercy and tranfcen. 
dent goodneffe. This duplicity is necefiary ;* becaufe , firft; we 
mutt know, our prefentflate : Secondly, howto get. out of that 
ftate into a better. Our prefent {tate is made known unto us 
through knowing God and the Law. ‘The way, whereby to 
change this ftate for a better, is through an affuranee in God’s 
mercyand goodnefle. ~ .° tite =a be 

A-natural man, after having made enquiry, what he is, and’ 
finding, that heisa man, a Rational living creature, above all: 
other creatures in the werld, and of a molt excellent and admira- 
ble effence , cannot but-ftraight way admire and fearch from 
who,or whence,he had thus noble being.Certain'y alchough if ‘he 
hath never heard of God, or attained to the knowledge of him, 
yethisreafon willdired& him to obferve daily experience, which 
fheweth him, that every man defcends from his parents, and 
they from their progenitours, or that man is continuated by pro- 
pagation :. By the fame rule of experience he is alfo inftru- 
Ged, thar all thingsin the world are finite, and have a beginning. 
and ending : If fo then there muft be one firftcaufe, from 
which all Beings derive their Effence : Thiscaufe is an univerfal 
caufe, by reafon that all things have received their. being 
from it : If all things are derived from this univerfal, 
caufe, then certainly the race of man had its beginning alfo 


_}} thence. Some of theruderfort may object, that all things are 


bynature. Inanfwertothis, Idemand, what they mean by na- 
ture? they will reply an univerfal caufe, whiehacteth moft uni- 


. formly and unchangeably. Secondly , 1 demand through what 


principle all things are continued’? They fay, through the fame 
nature. Nature, fay they, acteth moft wifely and moft provi- 
dently,and hath. fo ated from all eternity, This is fo farre from an 
objection againft us, that icisan argument forus: For by thefe 
very words they expreffe God, who is nature (Natura naturans) 
and the fole univerfal caufe a@ing moft uniformly funchangeably 
cn ; So LICR (fecandui 
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'¢ Sasied so voluntatem ordinatam) mo wilely, providently,from 


alleternity, and:continuating a!l things from che. beginhing, une. 


tillthe.ending; “Let an Acheiftitherefore anfwer never {0. pére, | 


verfly concerning the firftcaufe of all beings, yet noléns volens he 


doth plainly confeffe, that there isa God, alchough under another. 4 j 
name of Nature, | 


III, Man knowing, that God hath created hit ,-he cannot 


but wonder, for what end. For God (thinks he) aéteth no-, § | 


thingin vain. Heisfure, itisnotfor to eat, drink, andlive, 


for wereit fo, God needed nottohaveconferred a reafoning or 


underftanding faculty upon him,’ becaufe he could have eaten, 
drunk and lived without an underftanding. The end therefore, 
for which he was created, mufi bethat, to what his underftand=_ 
ing makes him ¢apable. . His underftandingis capable of know- 


ing God, and his Laws, of praifing, ferving, obeying God, and i= | | 


ving according to his Commandments, .. .— 

As for his Commandments he will find them writren in his 
heart. | | : 

IV. 1. Hemay eafily gather, Thatthereis but one true God, 
becaufe heis Almighty, and.can work all things: if then there; 
were more Gods than one, it fuppofech, that they are not almigh- 
ties, but muft work fociably one with the other ; orif they are 
almighties, that, as manyasare more thanone, areinvain: for 
one is Almighty, andcan do all things; if hecan do.all things, 
then there is nothing remaining -for the others to do, who muft 
then be in vain. But to imagine othetwile is.ab(urd.. Ergo, 
Thereis but one crue God, and all che others are falfe gods, 


2, God is a Spirit, and therefore will onlybeworfhippedin ~ | 


Spirit. This was not unknown tothe Heathens, 


Si Deus eff animus, nobus ut carmina dicune, 
Hic tibi pracipue fit pura mente colendus. 


If God a Spirit be, asmoft of Poets fay, 
In purity of mind we mult unto him pray. 


What ¢ vain thing isit for manto worthip an Image? ‘as if'God 
could not:perceiye or know our worfhip without that Image ; 
or asif wecould nocknow God without an Image. If we can 
truly makean Image of God, then Godisno Spirit, but an old 


man,as the Papilts picture him, 3. A, 
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3. ALord’s fervant feldom fpeaks of. him, without naming of 
him hisLordfhip, or his Honour, or the Right Hononrable,and 
fodoth reverence and homage his very name, and no doubt, bue 
a Lord would conceive himfelf much provoked, fhould his fer- 
vant take his namein vain : much more ought man, who is the 
meaneft fervant of the Lord of Lords name his name with all re- 
yerence and humility, for God is moft highly provoked in hear- 

‘ing of his mame taken in vain. 

4. Thereisan ordinary manner of ferving God, which ought 
to continue at alltimesin deing all chings co his glory. God 
doth permit mantodo that, which tends to his confervation ; 
nevertheleffe at thofe times we ought co praife God for giving us 
firength and means, whereby we are preferved. There is alfo 
an extraordinary manner of ferving God, when we forbear from 
all cemporaland corporeal actions, and abide wholly in fpiricual 
exercifes fora day, a week, oramoneth. — Affuredly this is ac- 
ceptableto God, and therefore we ought to repeat it often. 

_ Thefearethe duties which a man may gather are to be perfor- 
«medto God. Burtthisis notall, there are other duties remaining 
refpeGing toones felfand others. Among others, fome are parti- 
cularly related to us, as our parents ; fome in commonand ge- 
neral relation only, as our neighbours. 
.§.-The Duty, which we owe to our parents, nature teacheth 
us,astohonour,loveand obey them, | 

6. The Daty co our felvesand othersis, todo what we canto 
prefervate our felvesand our neighbours, not to injure or kill 
our felvesor others: To doco others, as we wouid have other do 
tous. Wemutt fhunallenvy, angerand hatred. 

7, Amanisnot to defile himfelfor another, Modefty,unchaft 
thoughts,carnal defires,wanton geftures are by the light of nature 
adjudged evil and finfull. : , 

8, Weoughcto render to every one whatis his. We are not 
to wrong our neighboursin his goods, houfes, cattel, or corn,ec. 
We mult deteficheating, defrauding, or craicy over-reaching of 
our neighbours, whether by lies, falfe meafures, elfe weights, or 
moneys, and ufuryjec. | . 

9. Afaife oath is unjalt and injurious , the like are flanderings, 
lies and backbitings , the harbouring of bad choughts of others 
without a manifelt caufe. : . | 

bait 10,We 
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to. Weare norfo much asito have the leaft defire coi what is- 


rot our own, ific be tothe wrong of another, wnlefle we defirg 
withall to give full fatisfaction and contentment tothe: owner, 
which is only poffiblein unfixt and untied matters. ef . 

V. Ihave briefly enumerated the contents of the Moral Law, 
according as itis engrafied upon all mens hearts. This Law is per- 
fect and compleat, becaufe there is no moral precept belonging 
to any moral virtue, but is contained herein, neither is there 
any vice, but ishereby checked and condemned; Wheretore I 
fhall compare them together, to wit, moral Virtues with the mo- 
ral Law. | 3 . y 

A virtneisa habit of a@ing good: onthe otherfide, vice iva 
habit of acting evil. » , 3 | 

Virtue or vice maybe termed moral or theologick according to 
thea&, which it produceth, whichis either, moral good or evil, 
or theologick good or evil, 234 

So holineffe is a habit of acing according tothe Law-ef iGed, 
Sinisa habit of acting contrary to the Law of God, according it 
is wfitten in all mens hearts. : O34 

That this Law isknown toll men,it appears hence, becaife all 
men are checked by their confeience at one:time or another for 
their fins, ft oe | : 

There are four cardinal or principal Virtues « Prudence, uftice, 
Temperance and Fortitude. : | : 

Prudenceis.a habit, .through which a manis dire@ed in exer- 
cifing particular virtues, 


Its integranc parts are three. 1. Theremembrance of things’ - 


paft. 2. Theknowledge of things prefenr.: 3. The fore-fight 
ofschingsto. come. .° Thamas Aquinas counteth eight. 1. Me- 
mory.' 2. Knowledge," 3. Aptneffe to learn, 4. Cunning- 
neffe. 5. Reafon. 6, Fore-fight. 7. Circumfpe@ion, 8: Cay= 
tion. 

The fubjected parts of Prudence are four, 1. Kingly pru- 
dence, in governing his Subje@s. 2. Politick prudence of the 
People > in obeying the’ Magiflrate. 3. Oeconomical pru- 
dence, ingoverning a family. 4. Military prudence, in ruling 
an Army. 

The potential parts of prudence are three. 1. Inquiry for 
means, 2. Judgemeng concerning the means invented, 
Di "3. Come 
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3. Command, that them things be effeted , upon which judge- 


| ment is paft. , 


fustice is a.virtue Of giving every one, ‘Whatis his, 

Itsintegral parts arethree. 1. Tolive honeftly. 2. To give 
every one whatishis, “3. Towrongte mans 7S 

The fubjected parts of Juftice are two. 1. General Juftice, 
through which a man deals jaftly with the Commonwealth. 
2. Special of particular Juftice, chroush which # iran deals juftly 
with every particular perfon.’ Special Juftice is two-fold. ‘1! Com- 
murativeuRice, thronshwhicha mahisyatinhis eddie with 
others. 2. Diftributive Juftice, which ‘is either. recompenting 
évery one forhisgood: deferis;\ or panifhirg évery one for his 
crimes: in which theteis obferved a Geomerrie! propordon : 
andin commutative Juficean Arithmetical proportion “> — 
 Ripghtis chat, which apreeth with the Law of Juice, TIt-is et- 
ther natural,or pofitive: humane,or diviney Eeclefiattick or civils 


. written, or not written. — | 


A Law isa rule, command, orf precept-of Juftice. containing 
init, what isjult, and whatought to be'done. “There are thtee 
conditions requited'r6 the! conflitution ‘of a Law. 1: Equity. 
2: Authority.” 3. Promulgation, ofthe publifhing of ir. 
~ A Lawis either external, or participated. The participated 
Law isdivided in Natural, Humane, and Divine. 

‘The Humane Law is either Civil'or Canonical, 
The Divine Law is divided into the old and new Law. © 
Temperanceis a habit of moderating the ferifes, particularly the 
fenfes of feeling and tafting: | : 

The integral parts aretwo. 1. Bafhfulnefle, 2. Honefty, 

The potential partsare four : Continence,Clemency Humility 
and Modefly, 6 8 OU iil in Ait ebb PS CARRE 
~~: The fubjected parts ate Abftinence » Sobriety , ‘Chaftity, and 
Shamefae’dneffe. °°: Saghes dPaisahcayney hea tapet at fp0! 

Fortitude isa virtue inattempting terrible matters. 

Itsadts aretwo. '1)'Touphold: 2. Togoon, = 
.) Theintegral parts of Fortitude are Nagnanimity,Magnificence, 
Patience and Perfeverance. | SN hed shone aah 
© Aman muft'not Orly have'’a bare knowledge of God's Law, or 
of the méral Virtues; but alfoa pracick knowledge, that is to 
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CHAP. XIV.- qe 
‘ : me | in 
Or Man's Fall, and of Atheifm, a " 
i | at ‘| did 
1, A rational enquiry into man’s primitive eftate. Ihe manner of i ihe 
man’s fall. | By 

2. Grounds, whence aman may rationally collect hopes for his refto- |} 
vation. . | 
3. Dhat Athei{m isthe worft of fins, and that an Atheift is unable | 
of performing the leaft gdod att. Wherein the goodneffeof an attion | 
doth confift, || 
4. ef Charatter of an Atheift. That confirmed Atheilm is 


the onely finne againft the holy Ghoft, A full Difcovery of aw- ¥ 
Atherft. : | 


f ee other part of the objec&t of Faith is Gods mercy and 
goodneffle: howa natural man comes to find out’God’s 
mercy, Ifhall inftantly demonftrate. Man, having compared _ 
the difficulty of the Law with hisunableneffe of performing obe- 
diencetoit, eannot reft fatished or affured, unleffe relieved and — 
affifted by thefecwo Attributes of God: for he, being confci- 
ous of his pravity and corrupt. flate of nature, muft imagine, 
that he was not focreated, but good and bleffed ; becaufe the 
. Creator is good and bleffed, and being left to bis free-will, know 
ing what was good, and what might be evil ,fe through awanton | 
curiofity and alurement ef an evil {pirit ( which fpirits were cre- jf 
ated before man, and whofe nature it hath alwayes beento tempt | 
mananddraw him into evil, as fhall be proved’ by, reafon elfe- _ 
where) was overfwayed to try evil’; one a@ of which, had — 
not God throngh his grace prevented it, might have been valid } 
enough to corrupt his nature in fuch a manner, that he would 
have been rendred uncapable of ever recovering hisformer ftate, 
or of acting a good a@; By reafon that the commiffion.of one 
evilact muft needs have effected a privationof that habit, which 
he‘once had of working good : for they being a@s proceeding 
from two cegtrary habits, thelatcer mutt have expelled: the for- 
4 ; mer, 
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and difmal. Thus you may remark, that itis poffible toa natural 
man by way of a Sorites tocollecthis firft beatitude; deficience, 


suilt,and punifhment. : 
© TI. Isitnotthena man’s greateft concernment to beftir him- 


-felf inthis need and defe@ for a means of reftoration?. Here may 


bedemanded,; How cana man hope forrelioration, if the habit 


of acting good is quite extirpated, and that from a privation toa 


habit, thereisnoreturning? 2. Why may nota man have the 


_ fame hopes of reftoration herein this world, as well as out ofit, 


asthe Papifts hold ? | ; Wie h rsie: 

To thefirft lanfwer, Thatextirpation may be underftoodina 
two-fold reprefentation. ‘1, Asit reptefentsa total extinction 
and annihilation, Nihil remanence[ui. 2, As it doth reprefent 
notatotal, yet almofta total annihilation, there {till remaining 
fome partofthe thing: thusa man faith his eye is out, when he 
can fee but.a little. It is poffible for a man to bein either of 
thefe conditions: if heisinthefirft, queftionleffe he is.in aloft 
condition, andisuncapable of recovery, for the objected rea- 
fon. The continual ading of evil produceth a total habit of evil; 
wherein ifa manbe habituated, chat {mall portion of theremain- 
ing good is totally extirpated: Asin an Atheift, who is one, 
wherein the habit of Good is totally extin@, which maketh him 
affectately and perverfly ignorantof God, and in whom the ha- 
bit of evilis radicated whereby he becometh a blafphemer againft 
God in denying his being. 

ILI. An Atheit hath not fo much virtue or power in him, as 
thereby todo one goed action. A good action is, which doth 
refembleits pattern (Bona cenfetur attio, qualaaidea fucrit con- 
formu) and therefore muft, 1. Proceed from a good principle, 
2. Be imployed about a good cai 3. Be intended to a ‘ 
| 3 end. 


Chap.14-. .77 
ees 

| -mer, which would have remained unrecoverable ; becaufe aprs- 
watione ad habitum non datur regref[us. After a privation a habit 
‘cannotreturn: Por out yourfight once, and you will never re- 
scover it, Wherefore it muft have followed, chat man being ar- 
crived to this depraved ftate of nature mult have become a meer 
‘alien trom God, in whofe former refemblance his happineffe 
didconfift. Furthermore, theimmortal fpirir, expiring out of 
the bodyin that condition, abideth eternally in abfence and dif- 
fermblance from God, which two cafes makes its ftate moft wofall 
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vcediphen ais 
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end. A good action heretakénina moral; not phyfical fignificae 


tion; whofe principle andvobjeck is-xight. Reafon,’ and.meral 


goods ‘Its: endig robe agreeing withargood will: Sothatan | 
~Atheift cannot work a good work ; |bis principle of Good (to 


wit right Reafon). being totally depraved and» cortupted ;. for’ ! 
he in denying God denicth his right :iRéafon, when, asl -haive 


-provedin the Dodtrine of Souls, dight Reaforccatinor, bucmuft 
neceffarily retain ati impreffion iof God’s exiftente; goodneffe 


and omnipotence, ' from whom fhe réceived the? production er 
hein denying God denieth his owmbeing, bis being conGiting:in — j 
arefemblanceto the Image of God, the perfed! pattern:of this. | 
once perfect effence, which doth argue, that-histight Reafonis 
totally extinét,’ and that there *remaineth aplenar: poffeffion of | 
corroption: ‘and. ‘depravation in his>underfiatding:and:iwill, — 
through which he judgeth of a‘lthings, »otherwife thahthey'are. 
‘And this ‘is farther’ evident’; .becaufe-our underfanding judg- © | 
eth of all thingsin ordination roaction, all our adionsiare per> | 
formed in ordination to our. laft. endy which being: pos 
fitively denied by him, proveth the truth ‘of! the ifore-Rated 
Conclufion, ere Sahl sew nS Hy 

The feeond Qualification of a good action is, Thatiitsobje@ | 
muftbe good. A maris will is carried forth ro a tiple @bje@, 
whereof two have refpeé to the body, the othertothe fonl. Of 
thetwo refpecting the body, oneis defired for the conferyation 
of ‘the body, the other forconfervation of the eciexlor: kind | 
Thefe as'being Phyfical obje@s are Phyfically good:toiall natural - i 


Bodies’; -for Eusebonum convertuntaur, a Being and Goodare 


convertible. Wherefore this maxime,: Omnia apperunt Bonums. 
All Beings covet good, and cannot coverevil, is Onely tobe undér- 
ftood of Phyfical good objects. o>. :F buoy cat 
Thethird Obje& relating tothe foul is moral good, whofe ob 
jectiveneffe is only propérto rational eflerites, iy vb TaR 
- Thelaft condition requiredina good adion is: ics diretionté 
a good end; which is, to God’s glory and praife, to the admi- 
fation of his Wifdom, Omnipotence and all othérs of ‘his Attri- 
bates. “If we compare the actions ofan Atheift withthefe thrée 
qualifications, we ¢hall find them infinitély different, and defle- 
dive from’ then,’ they precéediris from the worftiof principles, 
and béing imployed: abouc improportiogate and bruitifh sigan 
ni fa ae i an 


ts 
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| and ditetedté:a wicked, malicious, and bellifhend; namely to 


Gods greateft difhoneursiiine. ' | : 
~1V.Summarily to giveyoua Character ofan AtheiftAn Atheift: 


' isa moft horrid moniter ; roncea man, now worfe thana Brute; a 


Devilinche fhapeof aman; ungratefull beyond thevexpreffion 
of atongue; rigidly injurious to God and man, a finner beyond 
the worftiof finners; \a, ficobje& for God's vengeance, and the 
greateft torment; ‘thatthe depth of Hell and envy of Devils are’ 
able tofsudoutin yet wey : elit ous: 
Is there‘afinne, which God, although heisinfnitely merci- 
full, hath refolyed norto pardon, it isconfirmed Atheifme ; this 
isthe only treafon, which: man can commit againlt God. The 
injury which hedoeth unto God, is in Blafpheming ‘his facred: 


me 


| Name; ‘robbing hiin ‘of hisHonour, and of. all his Accributes ¢ 
| andthat, ‘which dothiinfinitely augment his finne, is his perfi-: 


ftencein it ‘after fuch an unexpreffibleindulgence. | 
Itisimpoffible, that all vices fhould lodge and center in one 
man: for Icould never hear that any natural man was fo vicious, 
but he hadfome good. (I:meam good, as the vulgar calleth ic) 
qualityinhim) Many have acenfed fuch:aone for being a Drun- 


__kard,another fora Robber,ora Cheat; yet fome there wil! be ftill, 


who you may hear fay, : althougly {uch a one isa Drunkard; 


| yet he ishonelt,or kind,or civil,ec. or of another,alchough heis 


a Robber; :yetheisino Murderer; although aChear, yet heis'no 
Drunkard) fe that! fay, ithereis nonatural man fo vicious, but’ 
there is fomethingin him, -which people will fay is good :* Buran 
Atheift hath a ne{t ofall vice in him , there is nor a vice fo dete- 
Rable or deform’d, although it be againft nature, but he dares. 
make tryal of it; becaufe he dreads neither God,or his Law. An 
Atheift will wrong, cheat, revile hisown parents; hewill mur- 
der his ownrelations, friendsjor others, if it befor hisincereft, 
or pleafure, he will Rob, fteal, defame, blafpheme, and wha 
not? *tis true he doth not alwayes do thefead@ts, becaufe he fears 
the Law ofman, neverthelefs his willis not backward, but prone 
to all manner of wickednefs; ‘what fhould hinder him? his con- 

fcience will not, becaufe that isdeaded: butit quiekneth again 

a littlebefore his death, and then’ beginneth «his rage and tor- 

ment, then the Devils come about him,each bufied in increafing 

biswoeand mifery, then Hell and Eternity is at hand, : 


| ree - 


There 
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» There are many, who feeming to judge charitably of allimen), 
cannot be perfwaded there are Acheifts.: In thefe I fhail foon | 


corre their tenderneffe, There: was never a fubverfion of a le- 
gall government, but there appeared hundreds of Atheifts, They 


at fuch times are called fubtil Politicians, who finding fuch fuc- J 


ceffe by making Scripture and Religion, or rather hypocrifie, a 


cloak for to cover all their wicked defigns, imagin thence, that! jj 
Religion and Scripture were invented for that fame purpofe, be=> jj 
caufe it hath fo well ferved their turns. Pray whatis this butab-) | 


folute atheifm ? yea morethanchis, if they fee itis for theirin- 
tereft, to murder an innocent perfon or perfons, yea were ita 


whole Nation; they will not ftick todo itoutof hand: if they: j 


ftand in want of treafures, they will {teal'and rob iit fromthe 


people, and tell them, it.is for the good of the Commonwealth | 


in general, alchough their intent isto make it svod to themfelves 
alonein particular. What crime isfo great, butis committed at 
fuch times. There isno Hiftory that treats of Rebellion, but may 
be a prefident of Atheifm. ¥i, | 

Here may be queftioned, Since thacan Atheift bath utterly loft 
his right reafon, whether God cannot be’ moved through his 
goodneffeor mercy, to create a newunderftanding or reafon 
inhim? The Solution of this queftion takeout of thefe two fub- 
fequent conclufions. 7 


1. Thereis nothing imaginable to be created, which exceeds. 


Geds abfolute omnipotence. God as he isinfinite in power, ‘his 
acts are alfo infinite: as he is omnipotent, | he is all-creating. 
Hath he not created Angels, men, the world, and all things 
therein contained 2 IT conclude then, that the reftitution of an 
Athcift, is poflible through God’s abfolute omniporence. 

. 2.:Godis infinitely perfe& whofe perfection is revealed tous. 
through his moft perfe@ attributes, which are, bis omnipotence, 
juftice, mercy, goodnefle,@c. it 1s certain thefe are all perfe- 


ations in the higheftdegree. The concordance or agreeing of 


thefe attributes one with the other is no leffe a perfection: ‘for 
fhould they difagree, it would bean imperfeGion not to be con= 
ceived in the moft perfeebeing. This premifed, Linfer, That 


God is omnipotent accerding to the concordance of his atcri- 
butes: what isthere but God caneffed it if agreeing with his: J 
attributes? . Poffibly you may object, God cannot recalla ching,| 9 
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or thata man, whodiedthisday, fhould.not have died: 7: orthac: 
he cannot makea Devilan Angel, ¢~c. I anfwer! Thartheeffe= 
Ging of thefe acts is difagreeing with Godscatrribucess*, namely’ 
with: hiscunchangea bie: or ordained will.» His-ordained willis) 
thatman fhould diesava certain minute; chat the: Devils fhould' 
remain damned to all eternity; :that-aiching fhould paflewirhout 
being recalled:s | for fhould God recall his:will, -he would'cantra= 
did him(elf, and theteforefuch isnot'to be fuppofed.. God) no’ 
queftion; cando: greater things, and therefore bis power 1s not 
to be doubted in teffers: » Isconcdlude hence, that itis:difagreeing 
with Gods erdained: wilh :and/jaftice to reftore.an'Atheift,:Gods 
profeft and greateft enemy, who therefore deferveth: che rigor of 
Gods juftice:; and lalthough God’s mercys is infinite, yet. it muft 
agreewith his juftices:| CamGod's mercyextendtoanAtheift; sor 


can: lighave compariio ml with that; whichis altogether :eviloand: 


contrary to hisnaturie? sNo certainly, forsthe object: of God's 
mercy mutt be good “be itnevenfo littles: ‘An Atheift sonely: is:a 
Gnner againftthe holy Ghof,: heis fuéh:whom to fandifie is dif- 
agreeing with themhatureiofithe holy GhoftsWibar thall.orcan:the 
boly:Ghoft.cat its beamssupomsthar p:whicli: isi alnogether ieyil 2 
Here-may be demanded ; i How doth: che holy! Spirje:chenumani- 


* felt-ic felf-to-any,:fince alk: men ar¢ dinners, and all fmners are’ 
evil? mn engin TAL Ea hos aN 


TL anfwer, ‘Thatallmen} éxcept-Acheittss have fome {parks of 
soud lodgingin themtipo wwhich theiholpSpiritdoth:workand 
which it dothiroreafeandicherifh} whereby ‘av rla ft'a; maniweak« 


F 


eth the habit of finning? 13 fill 28 Q h (1 ii S757 JR % fii rai 
~ ObjeH, sAn-Atheitt mayfavea man; from drownitg-, butin'fo 
doing he-dotha good:ach.| Ergo, AnvAtheiftrhath fill fome fpark 
of. good refting in him.29a79 i010 9 “ious I ano ews eid boa ve 
Lanfwer,That ic.isin do wiféa:good-attjneithes doth it proceed’ 
froma good principle, or is it directed to a good end. The 
sround upon which he doth it, is upon confideration, that were 
hein the famecafe, or the like, he would be glad another fhould 
do the fame to him, fo that itis for his own ends , for otherwife 
did he imagine,that a man’s drowning might conduce to his bene- 
fit, doubtleffe he would never preventit. He TAPS 8 
: The fecond Reprefentation of the extirpation ofa habit is,when 
| aa Mm ~~ “there 


whichis paft, astkata man;who isinow,sfhouidmeshave been; : 


* Take. 
Atrribures 
here ina 


large fenfe 
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natural men, though in aniunequal proportion, according to the 
prevalence of the evil habit. What foulis there fo rooted ininj- 
quity, which doch not fometimes a pood a& (per fe) through 
ivfelf, and this is-afign, thacchereis a good difpofition jatent 
in all men.A murtherer,foonafter he hath:committed that hainoug 
crime, isimmediately checked through the fingandilight of his 
con{cience,reafoning thatGod is juft and thence dreads his wrath, 


Now todread God isagood action proceeding ftom the infin _ 


and remaining light of the foul, whichis alfo a good principle; 
and confeqvently isa mark, that he isnot totally evil: © You may 
reply againil the confeqnence, andargue, Thatthe Devils dread 
and fear God , but the Devils are unable of effecting a good att; 
and therefore fearin a muttherer is not a good action, I anfwer, 


That chefearof God naked, and notcloathed witha Fepemtance, 


and efuence from a good: principle, ‘doth norimply a good act 


and therefore the naked fearin Devils abatechinoching from their 
evil : butas toa mortherer in fearing God’s juftice, witheth he 


had not commitred the fa@. - Fear brings withita great unqui- 
etnefle of mind» but aman naturally wifheththe removal of any 
anquietneffe of fpiric:, and therefore'a murtherer wifheth / his. 
crimeundone,’ with arefolution, queftionleffe never to attempt 


thelike:again,whichisa kindof repentance, But here you feem;to. 


charge me with a fecond objeaion, That many murtherers after 
fo villanous.an enterprife ate not poffeft with any fear of God’s 
juftice, unquietneffe of mind, or any otherkind of-re 
but perfiftingin their pravicyand wickedneffe, ‘and affirming une 
tillthelaft, chat wereittodo again, they fhould not omit the 
doingofit, I anfwer, ‘Thatthefe wretchesatein no tittle differ. 
ing from Atheifts, fince they wilfully: blot the remembrance of 
God and his Laws out of their confciences.; for otherwifeit were 
impofhible, burthey mult be farprifed:with fear. ny | 
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CHAP. XV, 


Of the Means and Manner of Man's efeape and 
. Reftoration, | 


1. What isreguifite for aman to confiderin order to his efcape and 
reftit ution. . : jis dia yas | 
2. How aman may. naturally find oura means tending to his refti- 
bwLLOR. 0 . Dib OX 
3. Thedefcription of God's mercy, > ° 


| qe Lhe explanasion of the precedent defcription.” < | 


54, The-att; through which God's mercy doth fuccour anatural foul 
9n her contention. 0. et ga 
I, | i is noc enough for manto'be fenfible ofthe danger, whete- 
in he is, basic behoveth him further to lay out fora means 
of efcape and recovery, wherefore it will be requifite to explain, 
1. Thag, there is a means for man’s recovery. 2.’ How thofe 
means areto beprocured. 3, The difpofition'of' will whereby a 
man isto procure that: means. f AS ale tovetiene | 
II, Man, being awakedthrough therefentment of his peril- 
ous condition, makesa fearch (omnibus naturaliter (ui falutem 
malientibus. Alibeings naturally endeavouring their prefervati- 
on, ) through a fpark of that dusky lighe fill glowing in him in. 
to‘all probable means, and’ infers from that ordinary maxime, 
(Simile fimiliconfervatur, Ali beings arepreferved by their like) 
thatthe foul being/a Spirit, the mult alfo expe& her prefervation 
from a fpirit ; hence concludes, tharthe fame fpirit, to whom 


| heacknowledgeth his Creation and exiftence; muft be ‘the onely 


means ef his prefervationand reflitutiop. The foul having now 


| difcover¢da means, the dire&ts her next aim toa further fearch, 
|| How and whereby'to procure the faid means, fhe argues with 
_ her felf; God. through his goodneffe hath given, me¢ a being 


(Summum Bonumeft {ur maxime diffafivum) Aad the fame atrri- 
bute, which moved bimto confer an effence uponme , will cer- 
tainly, move him-to preferyeitfrom perifhing, and reflofe it to 
abe wes Mm 2 a its 
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its primitive ftate. This producesa hope inthe foul, which is a 


{pair, partaking fomewhat of an affurance; and as much ofa Dee 
{pair. During thisanguifh, the foul further difputes with her 


her confcience accufeth her, .in thapfhe;hath put her happineffe _j 
at a flake by offending agdinfi'the'gooditeffe of God, and defle-_ } 
cting from her primitive perjection, which (no doubt) buc |} 
God's juftice will be fatisfied for., ..God’s jufticéis-an attribucé, — 
whereby he feparaceth all thofe from his prefence, thatareunlike |} 
tohim,:, Thefoulnowin.a tempefifutrounded withinnumerable |} 
wayesof doubts and commotions of fpiric, !aboureth withall her. |) 
. {trength to come to an anchor,orto,makefor aharbour, ‘here fhe 
beatsagainft the rock.of,God’s juftica ready to founder,then bears © 
off again.to. Gods. goodneffe and favenher felf from dangerof the. | 
firftiiroak , yet the fame perill being imminent uponsher,*fhe © 
agreeth with her felf to fteer another courfe, whereby to confule |] 
her fafery, atlaft lighteth upon an infallible Pilot:God’simetcy, |] 
which brings her clear off to a harbour of affurance and quietne(s, 


which is a natural faith. | 

IL1.,,God’s mercy is an.attribute, through which he ismoved | 
to fuccour.a'perifhing foul labouring for itsown recoyery. This |} 
attribute (@7 wlermrdlaa ) according tothe capacity of hu- || 
manereafon, is:called compaflionand pityy Compaffion in us is {| 
an endeavouring to.helpa man grappling with his mifery. The’ } 
fame.compaflion hath atefemblance to that, which isin God; } 
although infinitely inferiour to it: for we fpying the mifery ] 
wherein a.man, is involyed bearingdown and overcoming his |} 
happineffe , do endeavour from a principle of love: (through 
which we incline to what ever is like to us, and reje& what ever 
isunlike). to {upportand aid him by adjoyning a force of the 
famenature to that, which is fuppreffed.. Bud whena manisren. 
der°d altogether miferable and/unfupportable, then we reje@ || 
him, and our compaffiontowards him ceafeth, becaufe his mis || 
fery hath overcome hishappineffe, or his evil hath totally expeld 
led his good, and fohe remainsina defperate ftate: forinftance, | 
A man who is.a going tobe hanged for facriledge; and he-perfi- J 
fling in bis crime untill che laft, isdefperateand quite lofty asia: | 
¥ing:no. good:in. himsonew our compaiiion «cannot be moved 
ai a towards | 


F 
middle paflion betweena certain knowledge, and an utter de- |} 


felf, God iii good, and therelorewill fave hers son theottter fide — |] 
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‘towards fuch an one,becaufe he is totally evil, whom to pitty pro= 


veth in vain, , : ut . 
“TV. Butto returnte the expofition of the definition of merey: 
Firft, Ifayitisan Attribute. God’s Attributes are principles and 
pérfe@ions: whereby we conceive him C7 apdesmediemr) to 
effect a@s really diftin@ one from the-orher. “They are-called 
Attributes, becaufe we attribute them to him, thereby to make 
a diftinction inour underftandings of the feveral acts, proceed- 
ing asit were from diflin powers , which really do not: for 
in God there is no diftinctttonto be imagined, that fuppofing 
a compofition, and a compofition animperfedtion: fo thac what 
ever we attribute to any of God’s Attributes, isto attributeit to 
God himfelf. Wzhileff in Deo quin fit ipfe Deus. There is nothing © 
in God, but whatis God himfelf. eee. 
oy, The A&,-which floweth from God’s mercy, doth fuccour 
nd ftrengthen the foul inthis contention, by expelling the clou= 
dinette, which the material fhecies and depravate appetite.of the 
body have caftaboutit, whereby they draw the foul from God, 
and inchant her to fortith pleafures. 

~ God’s mercy is diftinguifht from his goodneffe, becaufe 


‘through hisgoodneffehe acteth that, whichis good (tera (ud 


Natura) initfelf, ot acteth upon.good having no part of evil 
oppofing it, as tocreate man or the world, or to preferve man 
in his innocence. . His mercy hath a refpect to good, as it 
is oppofed by evil ; as to redeem man is an act of God’s 
mercy. ae 


CHAP. XVI, 


Of the Light and Darknefle of Mans prattick 
edhe: underftanding, ao ep 

1 That Light and: Darkneffe are analogal to prittgiples of (ad ana 
2. "Dries Bee hiies Light and Davkneffe.. i | 
pauorls M m 3 3. The 
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$6 .Chap.16. Religio Philofophi, 

Sree 
39 Thetwo.kinds of highs. What the. firfh Light 2, and haw ie Wh \' 
“productth the fecond Light. = adot ci i wt 
4, What the Habit of Light &: Thar the fir? man alted withome Yh di 
 habsts.. How. a habit acquired. Bah 
§., That the firft man abtea through a natural difpofition, and not jh yh 
through anyhabits. oy ye st 

BIS: Mp int 
I, VV have fometimes made mention of Good and Evil, pe 
Light and Darkneffs, which being in this Treatife () \ 
{tated che two principles of mans actions, whether good or evil; f} yi 
it.willngc beimpertinent to unfold the nature of each. By the fi, 
way you are to take notice, that Lightis analogal ro the principle | li 
he eR: of good, and darknefleta the pas of evil, which analogy ffi 
containing a clear and exprefle emblem of good and evil, we . I} 41 
fhall therefore the rather retaine its edyalogata for to. ex- | Gut 
lain. ie 
: II, Concerning Light and Darknefle may be inquired, rs 
1, What Light is, or whac the habic of Light is. 2. What Al det 
Darkneffe is, and howit is to betakeninthis. place. 4, How it 7 ity 
is otherwife called. 5. How it gor its firlt footing in man. Mh sus 
6. What proportion there is between the remaining Light, and ai 
this habit of Darkneffe, 7. How ewocontraryhabitscan both — i jd 
inherein the fame fubjeG atthe fametime. 8.Whecherthe habic fh jw 
of Lightisa habitus per fe, andthe habit-of Darknefle 4 habitus ~ ine 
per accidens, 9 Howone contrary habie doth attagaint the fy, 
other. 10- How the one at laft happens to extirpate the ret 

other, / f. 
IT]. Light, asyou may know further in the fecond Book, jj Ie 


part 2, 1s either primitive or derivative: The firft is called Lux, 
and through its emanative poweris by-fome faid to caufe the {e- 
cond, otherwifenamed Lumen: orin Exglif the former may 


berendreda Light, the latter an Exlightuing. The foul her felf 


is the, primitive Light, whichiyradiates; or; enlightenerh the 
whole body. This illumination, is raore {plendid and of Sreaa 
ter luftre in the brain and animal fpirits, than in any other 
part, becaufe the Lumen is xeflexed through a repercuf. 
fion again{t the arterial aad membranous pattsof the brains. 
TV. The habicof Light is nothing elfe, bur the facility.or ea- 
fineffe of the firft Lighting @uating the fecond, which avers 
ke Ye through 


~ I 
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Xr | 

| through a leffe oppofition of the organ, and of the contrary ha- 
"| bitofdarkneffe. But I thall explain my meaning more amply, 
hiton The firf{t man in the ftate of his integrity had no habit in him, 


')| whencechis acts proceeded, but were effected througha natural 
ri | difpohtio n-atd principle of good, which God through his boun- 
uh | ty had conferred upotihim, This natural difpefition produced 

I) its firft actsas perfect, or with the fame facility, asit did the fol- 

}} lowing ads , for ocherwife man could not be fuppofed to have 

,}| beerrcreated perfect, | 

Mle }} WW. ence it appears, thae-man at his firft creation had no 
‘Wl, fabic , \forsmhabitaccording to Philofophers,is ( Habitus off gua 
ye | Litas adventitia ad operandum cum facilitate) anacquired qua- 
Me }) Jiry, chrough which a fubfance isinclined to a& with eafe. Ob- 
logy) ferye then, 1. It is an acquired quality, that is, not natural. 
i, it }) 2, -That through a habit we do operate witheafe, which fuppo- 
0M I! {eth there was difficulty of working before we had acquired this 
. | habit. But wherein lay: the difficulty ?, citherin the‘ power of 
ed, aging, or inthe inftrument, or in:the objet upon which it 
Vt §) a@ed.. There could be no difficulcy inthe power, for that inhe- 
sg | ring in the fubftantial form is unalterable. Ergo in the inftru- 
Mat, | meftand objed. « Now then the difficulty inthe iaftrument and 
fi || object is removed by often fitting the organ to the object, and 
ib |) the objeto. the organ, and fo you: fee a habit is acquired 
lab }) through many repeated a@s,. Wherefore the firft man in hisen- 
witw |) tire tate needed ‘no’ babi¢, he a@ing all things naturale 
hth |) lys cand with eafe.: .His organs were all perfec, and had no 
cit} refiftance in them againftthe power, orno unfitneffe'to the ob- 

| je&, fo likewife the: objects were all fitted to their feveral 
| organs. PAT SS : 
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: hit P50) . : a gixe onl eal 
Containing rational difcoyerics of Mans, pzimi:, ] 
tive, and fecond eftate. ‘bed yall 
1. That Adan Wwas created moft perfeel.. A proof from renlong 
inferring God.to be.a-wmoft. rational Spirit. = 


2...That Atant 9. means of bis 'firft and fecond light, under ftood ally 


beings perfectly in their proper natures, abthey Werder ooh 
3. That the firft man did not fleep during his tacorrupteftares .» : 
4. Thatthe firft man did eat andarinks > ; , 


§. That the firft man Youldhave generated inthe fame manner,ands 
>; through the fame parts, as he did afterwards, butwithourrhagy 


\ foame and finfullluft.T:hat there were no Co-Adathites. The aba’ 
. furdity of that blalphemous opinion touching pre-Adamites: +.) 
6. That the firft man was beyond danger of erringinany-attiun prow 
ceeding from hisfonl. | : Poe dul alba seg 
7- Arationalingmry into the first finnes andknowledg of the fir 
Commanament. ip syd Sivoniad et Pad 


t 


s 


fix 


8., The manner of men's fall proved by reafvnx~ His pamifimeds fb 
_ the breach of the firft. Commandment.>° 020 aed a 


Q. A further collection of man’s puntfoment forihis firft finnes That! | 
5a prefent, nnavoidable temparal-death Was part of mais punifGei 
cement, andnot-a prefent unavoidableerernakdeathi) 0) sacefiier F 


10,,T:hetiman after hisfall was notbecome astértyevits| Ot; F)9F 


II, An enumeration of the relitts of Goodin man. a aniog 


O tell you how darkneffe firft ceafed on man, it will be ne- 
ceflary to examine and dive iuto his firft creation, the ftate 

and mannet ofit, and hence, by way of confequence, to dedu& 
the cafualties and accidents, to which he was expofed. Firft; Be- 
yondal!l arguments 
Man was created moft perfect in his effence and operations , 
bécaufe whatever is immediatly created by God muft be perfect: 
the reafonis, in that Godisa moft perfe@ caufe, and therefore 
his immediate effcéts and a@s cannot but be moft perfect; and 
: man 


ze 


he 


4 
4 


E| 
El 
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man above all, he being created according to'God’s ownimage; 
Youmaydemand how! cometoknow that?{ anfwer,that man may 
5) eafily apprehend, that God is a fpiric, becaufe. bis fubftance is 

| immediatly imperceptible through any of the ‘external fenfes: 
§| were he material, his body would be perceptible through its: tri- 
5} ‘naldimenfion of parts, nevertheleffe his acts upon material oli 
jects are but mediately ,¢ very minute perceived by us through the 
relay §| faid intermediate actions upon material objecis, Secondly, We 
I} know thathe.ismoft rational andunderitanding, becanfe Righe 
| Reafon cannot but judgall hisaés to be molt Rational: :on the 
other part, the foul knoweth her felf to be 2 fpirir, becaufe her 
» —| effence is alfo immediately imperceptible by any of the external 
) fenfes. That fhe is rational needs no proot.. Wherefore hence 
| it is apparént enough, that man was created after God’s 
, 
t 


image. boys | | | 3 | Abn 4 
if The firfi light chen,being molt. perfect, produced alfoirs 
fecond light in no leffe perfection ; particularly that, which is 
inftrumentall to itsReafoning, which made-man capable of un- 
derftanding all things in the world in their own nature: Befides 
§| there was no refiftence or obfcurity in anyof the objets; be- - 
© caufechey, being all created for the fervice of man, had their 
|B) natures (as it were). writ upon their breaft, fo that hereinthey 
| were at the command of the underftanding : not only fo, bur his 
)) willexercifed a free and defpotick command overall God’s crea- 
tures, whether inanimated or animated, which latter, and par- 
I) ticularly beafts, were all of ameck and obedient nature, other- 
‘D wiferhey could not have fitted man’s occafions.. sy 
| 211) Whether man inchisftate naturally flepe or not; is du- 
bious; yetitis more probable, that he did nor, becaufe-fleep 
arifech from an imperfection of the Body, and wearineffe of the 
enh) aninial {pitits,, which isnot to be fuppofed in fo'perfedt a.crea> 
cal ture. Befides fleep would have detracted part of his happineffe, 
dell) becanfeanintermiflivn from joy isa kind of) mifery;- and:a'tetal 
f z | abolithment of joyisa total milery. ne pe LAT ales 
LY. -Mandid eatand drink; for otherwife many parts of his 
tid, body, as his fomack, guits, liver, {pleen,-kidnies, bladder cc, 
et §| wouldhave beenformed invaings Sicko A nit ice venom, 
Hitt | 2 V,,oMan} had. he continued. in bis primitive fate, ; would have 
nd Senerated,. and obsfamiy manner hecushsisilams parte,ss.be 
mane) eats , TNR dy ispey ot . did 
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didfince, alehough without that finfull aft and fhame + The tea- 
fonis, Becaufe rhe fparmatick parts, or genitals would elfe be 
fuppofed to be fuperadded for noend. te. 

Ie is probable chat e4dam did -not ‘generate in his: ine 


corrupt ftate’; “for if he had ‘he would have. begot chil- 


dren (fince ‘that through his ‘entire perfection, he could © 


miffe of no end in any of hisactions ) ‘who not participating of 
originalfinne would in like manner have continued their race to 
thisday, end have remained in Paradice, but finding, that no 
fuch Paradice e1n at prefent be difcovered upon earth and that all 
the beft parts of che earth are known, we may juftly inferre the 
probability of the fore-flated conclufion. Poffibly you may ob= 
jo, Fliat Paradifeis in another material world, as fuppofing 


every Star to bea world. Il anfwer, That your objection is ab- | 


furd, and hath no apparent foundation, asI have proved.in my 


_ Phyficks:’ The fame reafons doalfo “fhew the abfurdity of that. 


blafphemous opinion touching Pras Adamites and co-Adamites. 


VI, There was no action or pleafure, if immediately proceed~ ~ 


ing from the foul, wherein man could erre: becanfe the foul, ha- 
ving arefemblance to the Divine Nature, had init felf no contra- 


fures of his mind, they deriving from the contemplation of his 
Creator: : | 


_ tiety or principle of error, “Neither could he finne in the pleas — 


VIbodt isalfocertain, that God, as he is Creator and King | 


of, and ever all hiscréeatures, did require obedience from them, 
whereby they fhould expreffe their fubjection, humility, and love 


to-him : Wherefore’ (no doubt) he impofed fome one com- 
mardmentuponthem, ‘which would be fufficient to teftifie their 
Obedience andfubje@tion. Thiscommand did not reach to the 
immediate or-pute object of the foul, but neceffarily to the ob- 
je@of theBody. The command upon the object of the body 
mufthavebeen aninterdiGion of fome one of its pleafures, to 


whichit was inclined :’ otherwife had there been but little diff- 
culty init, itwould have expreffed'but an indifferent obfervance, J 


of love, The pleafutesof the body confifts mainly in eating ; fo 


that itis probable fomeedible thing wasinterdi@ed, from which 
man wastoabftain. Andalchough this command did immediate. 


ly extend to the body, yet there being that fympathy between the 
fonlaridit, the one:could eafily move the'other, whereby it did 


aifo mediately reach the'foulalfo. The ¥ 
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The breach of this commandment muft have threatned forme 


unifhment for to imprint a fear ppon man. | 


bethe firftinticer ,. which neceffarily was the body through its 
appetitive faculty. No queftion but man fuftained alfothe'toree- 
of the Devil (becaufe weare yet minutely attached by him) who 
wrought upon him ina difguife (for had he appeared to man in 
his own fhape, man would have fhunned him) morte by cunitiing 
and flratagems, than asanopenenemy , By diverting him’ from 
thinking upon God, in drawing his underftanding to a fenfual 
objed, fo thathe wrought firftupon man’s body, in’ propdfing 
fome pleafant object to its appetite, which did foon enticé the 
foul’s will. | EER . 

Wherefore Man could not have deflected from God without 

eelding to this attraction of the Devil) and ceafing for a whilé 

rom contemplating God, towhomhad he but returned in'time, 

it would foon have recalled him from all the allurements of ‘the 

evil {pirit. However man went onin hearkning to the evil fpirit, 

And {o much the more, becaufeitis probable, the Devil appea- 

red cohim, profefling an entire friendfhip in propofing fome- 


‘|. what, which mightconduce to the amendment of his condition, 


and pleafureof hisBedy. . This done, the Devils work was the 
better half finifht. Hereupon man yeelding to the Devils perfua- 


fion, and to pleafehisluft , foon after forfeited his happineffe:. _ 
— His diftiné knowledge of things failed him his fruitionof God 


was loft; his bodily appetite was now more incteafed than ever, 
and thence committed the fame finnea thoufandtimesover. Alf 


| God’s creatures difobeyed him, beafts grew fierce, herbs poifon- 
| ous. The Elements {ott their purity, the Sun yeelded of his light . 


and brightneffe, the ftarres of their virtues and influences; This 


f great alteration. immediately hereupon fucceeding, he foon per- 


ceived that he had finned, andatthe fame inftant felt the punifh- 


ai") ment for fin ;he needed no trial, for his confcience yeelded.’ 


et the ‘ 
ir did 
| 


Now let uscollect what man’s punifhment: was for this‘alone 
firft fin. | 


TX. It wasinot a prefent, unayoidable,eternal feparation from 


God ; forthen God would havecafthim into hell immediately, 


like he did the Devil , whofecrime was unpardonable, ‘fince he 
afpired tohave been God himfe!f, and in'whom there remained 
Nn 2 not 
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VILLI. This punifhment wasimpofed upon that, which fhould | 


ol 
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not the leat {parkof good, but being rendred altogether evil there fl, 
remained nothing in him worth faving.Hence by the waylconfirm | Km 
my former propofition, thacman had a principleofgood remains ! 
ing in him after bis fall: for otherwife-God thould have cat him (iy {i 
into hellimmediately,. 0): 4. u 00 eae 
2. It-wasa prefent, temporal; unavoidable death, namely a 3: 
feparation of the foul from thebody ; which he foon cotieluded va et 
from. the alteration of his body and difpofition to fickneffe, | ie 
through which, bis body atlaft mutt neceffarily be brought to a | ot 
temporal death; yet this temporal death did notexcludean eters |} 1 
nalone, incafe he neglected che moft gracious means deftained ] ler 
for his reftitution. | | 
3. It confited in a partial unlikeneffe to God : for bez | Be 
fore he knew all things diftin@ly by one Operationof mind, ff si! 
now by many, then withouterrour, now fy bje@ to miftakes and | ; hina 


‘ 


~ 


' 
A, 


errours, 


4. The loffe of Paradife. - The feat, wherein He was firftcon- | | 
{tituced , was before full of al} | 


things for the good of man: allherbs were no 
fragrant; bea{ts of a foft; pleafant, and delighcfull nat 


Elements in their, fplendour, 


Tweet ;. the air clear and whol 


perfections , abounding of alf | 
urifhing, flowers jj 

ure; the jj 
the Earth fruitfull, the waters 


fome; the.fire pure. Soon after all 


was changed; fome herbs became venemons ,. others till refer. Qh) 


ving fome goodneffe inthem, fome fowersch 
others retained yet fome fweet odour; 
wild others remaining tame,a part of thee 
anda part fruicfull, Gc, - i 

.. &» Had manthen become quire evil through this one act, all 
that, which had been fubfervient to hi 

become noxiousand deftructive.co him, His knowledge of God 
was not totally blotted out,, his knowledge of all other things | By 
was not quite abolifht: for he knewthe 

the fame 'diftin@ion and evidence, Sin | 

of mans enjoyments were yet remaining, andthat part | 
into croffes, itis probable, thatapart of the g0ed in ty 
Mained, anda great part of evil entred ; for had man not re- a! 
tained fome good inhim, .Ged would 


from him, 


Now after the fhipwrack of man’s ha ppinefigand admiffionof | 


fo fome Beafts became - 


anged intoa ftink, jj 
arch remained barren, | 


m before, would now have 


mftill, although not with i} } 
cethenit wasfo,; thatpart |} 
changed 
man re- 


have taken all good away. ' 
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evil, {et us alfo examine what remainedin him, that might {till be 

termed geod, : ¢ 
-.-}, There remainedin man after his fall a knowledge of his 

Creator. | 

2, A Reafoning faculty. : 

3, Hisbodyas yet in health, but difpofed to fickneffe.and 

death. . ; 
4. Aplace wherein to live- 

. Allthefe Reli€s were muchimpaired to what they were;; ne- 

vertheleffe God left them for fome end: namely, that they.mighe 

ferve manasa means‘for his reftitution. 

I had almoft forgot to infert among man’s remains his 
free-will : for no queftion'the firft man had a free-will to 
good and evil, which it is probable remained alfo partially in 
him after hisfajl.; = Wh 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


Of the manner of the Suppreflion, Extinai- 
on, Predominance and Triumph of 
the Habit of Good, 


1, The repetition of ome of the principal principles of this Trea= 
tife. 
2 a it is that hindreth the Habit of Good 5 
3. How the good Habit happens to be deaded, and overcome by the 
evil habit. How the good Habit happens so fapprel[e and vanguifh 
the evil habit. ; 
4. That we are apt to incline moft to thefe things that are for- 
bidden. : . 3 
5. A proof inferring darkuelfe to proceed from the’ prevalence of the 
.. corporeal appetite. | 
6, Why it 13, thata man waft necef[arily die. The ground detected 
3 N23 Dee hi 
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upon which the Papifts were induced toftate a Purgatory. Their 
error rejected. q 
9. That the proportion of thefe two Habits is various in CVETY indi= || 
vidual (ubject. | | 


I, B* what hath beeh propofed in the fore-going Chapter f 
you may now fully comprehend the nature of Darkneffe | 

or habit of evil, andhow man fellincoit. You may further re. 
member, thatmanhad no habit of Good, becaufe nothing re. 
fifted his natural powers: whereforeitis no abfurdity to afferr; 
That man acteth now good andevil through acquired or infufed 
habits. Moréover let me defire youtotake notice, how man fell 
into finne: viz. Thatitwas through the inclination and entices 
'ment of his corporealor fenfual appetite, and that thereby his ~ jj 
teafon was not drawn afide violente or coative, but inchinarive | 
‘and diSfofitive ; thatthrough this the body, asitwere, got the 
upperhand of the foul, infomuchchat after thefoul had fubmit- 
ted her felf once to the command of the body,fhe thereby forfeic- 

ed her fuperiority:that the body after the fall being corrupted and 
stown leffe ferviceable to the foul, it had ftronger influence upon 

the foul than ever: That the habit of the foul is nothing elfe,burag 
eafineffe of working itsacts,whether good or evil; which is attain- 

ed through frequent repetitions of thefame acts, and throughit 
-at laft makes the organs eafie,and the objects fitted. 

I}. Whereasall habits prefuppofea difficulty, through which 
the former acts have been bindred :that,which hindreth the good 
habit, is the forcible drawing and prevalence of the fenfual appe- 
tite, whereby itis fet on andinclined to fenfual a@s,which for the 
moft part prove to be ‘evil. | | | 

I1J. Wherefore this good habit is nothing elfe, butthefame | 
principle of good fomwhat deaded and diverted by the feafual in- 
clinationsof the body; forasa flaming firemay be deaded and 
choakt through black {mokes, whereby itis hindred from fla ming, 
and yet continue a fire, and may blazeagain, were the {mokes 
but difcuffed , in firewe fee, when it beginsto blazea litcle, by: 
degrees it blazes more and more, untillat laft it getstoa flame, 
which keeps its ‘life the better, and expelleth the fmoke more | 
vigoroufly ; but if it begins to leave flaming, andcome to bla- 
zing, and from blazing return to adeadifhlight, then the fmoke 

| overcometh 


| Book lv. 
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avercometh it, ‘anddeadsit again: Even foic is with the habits 


of the foul; man’slight keeps blazing, untill ic is deaded and 
choakt through the dark fmokes of hisinordinate fenfual appe- 
tite ; but if ic beventilated, and flirred up by frequent repeti- 


| tions of good adts, it isvivified, and latteth, This light, if it ts 


once come to anintyre flame, it can never be totally darkned : 


}| poflibly it may now and then remit fomewhat of its luftre; but 
| in cafe this light doth only blaze a liccle now and then, oritmay 


be famea while, yetif it rife not to burn clear quite through, 


' mevertheleffe ic will perifh, and is to be counted fora 


flath, : 
IV. It is then the inordinate appetite of the body, which 


| {mothereth upthelight ofthefoul, becaufethrough it fheis led 
}| afide by harkning altogcther.co its motion,and fuffering the un- 
| derftanding and will co: bend toits pleafures, ard efpecially to 


fuch which are forbden., 


Nitimur in vetitum (emper cupimufque negata. 


That, which the Law doth moft from us require, 
Is moft gain-faid by our perverfedefire. 


Herein is the habit of che foul deaded' and overcome by the evil . 
habit of the body. | | 
The foul may produce gooda@s although wich difficulty, be- 
caufe fhe is oppofed by the evil habit of the body: But the often- 
er thofe atts are repeated, the more the foul doth triumph over 
the body, and fubduethit wader her command, yet not fo as to 
tieupitswhole force, becaufe the body being once corrupted 
cannot be fedintegtated inthis world, there remaining a debt to 
be paid; towit, death, which was contracted, as hath been 
fhewed, through guile of the firft rranfgreflion. You may here 
enquire, Why God through his infinite mercy doth notforgive - 
man this debt of death ? | . 
Tanfwer, That God through his juftice cannot, that.requiring 
plenary fatisfaciion, otherwife God’s threatningsand ordinances 
might be fuppofed to bein vain. | ! 
V. Fromall thisit appearech, that the darkneffe of the foul 
proceeds from the predominance of the corporeal appetite mif- 
leadingthe foul, and confequeptly that the good habit of man 
is 
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is per fe; and the evil habit :per accidens ; for the fame perfe- | 
ctions, which the foul of the fic man was indued withall, are 


alfo conferred upon every individual foul, becaufe each of thefe 


doth immediatly emanate from God; and therefore is moft per- J 
fect: Ergo, the perfection or good of every foul is inherent iq’ 


her per fe, and the evil, which doth affault her is per accidens + 


for it is fromthe body. By the way let me tel! you incafe you! | 


doe maintain originall finne, and. affert it to be propagated 
through infection, you muft agree in this very tenent, vz, that 
it is propagated through the infe@ion of the body, which is per 
accidens to the foul: for it cannot be propagated through the: 
infection of the foul, for that was created pure and perfect ‘or 
otherwife you muft affirm, thacthe foul is-ex traduce, which is 
impious and atheiftical. 


VI, The bedy, fince it is fo corrupted, mut be purified, 


which cannot be, unieffe the foul leaveth it fora while + but as 
for the foul, if itdeferteth the body with an affurance of, and 


in God’s mercy and goodneffe, it needeth not to die, becanfe ic 


was not effentially corrupted, butaccidentally. and expiring out 
of the body arrives to God’s prefence in the fame purity, and 


perfection, asit wasindued with ather fir infufion, Where- 


fore the Papiftsdo_mofft heretically 


miftake in arguing, that the 
foul for to be purified: muft abide 


a while in Purgatory. Here. 


may be objected, If the foul remaineth good per fe; and theevil _ 


be per accidens, then the foul of every wretch being diffolved 
from the body is entirely pure and holy? Ideny the 
for as long as God’s juftice is not fatisfied for their fin committed 
inthe fleth, both their body and foul mut neceffarily be damned: 
but as for the foul of aregenerated man, the guile of \his {ins bes 
ing takenaway, and God’s juftice fatisfed in this world, the foul 
when diffolyed from the body remaineth eflentiallyand naturally 
good without any further purification... « NF oe st 
VII. The proportion, which there is between thefe two has 
bits, is very various and differentin molt perfons: for. we feesthat 
fome perfons their bodies and appetites are. more depraved than 
others, and confequently their good habits more deaded, and* 
that fome have much more ado to rebuke their fenfual inclinati- 
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‘CHAP. XIX. 
Of Original Sinne. 


1. How it w poffible’for two, contrary Habits. to inkere in_one 
[ubjed. : 

2. The abfurditics, that follow this Affertion, viz. That the evil 
habit inheres in the foul per fe. wae aletae bi SY 

3. In what manner the Habit of good 2 taken to inhere pet fe ix 
thefoul, pam Ni : 

A. That Godcreated every maw theologically good. Several Objettte 
os, relating tothe [ame affertion, anf{wered. .: 
§- How the foul partaketh of the guilt of Original Sinne. T he opi= 

nion of the Synod of Rochel upon th matters... 


I. N° we may eafily explain how two. contrary habits ean 


inhere in one and the fame fubject.. .No queftion it is 
impofiible two contraries fhould inhere both per fe in one fub- 
 je@,; for the nature of contraries isto expell one;another out 
of the fame fubje& ; Yet itisnot repugnant but that two contra- 
ry habits may inhere both'in.one fubjedt , provided the one exilt 
init per fe, andthe other.per aecidens, or tharthey be not inhe- 
rentin one partial fubje¢t, although they may in the total : for - 
itis poflible foraman.to be afflided wich two contrary difeafes in 
two parts of hisbody, yet both are. fuftained by one total fub- 
je@. Inlikemanner may the evil habit be principally and origi. 
nally inherentinthe body, andthe good habit in the foul, yet 
both thefe are contained in one man. 
II. Notwithftanding allthis, chere are fome, who obftinately 
do affirm, that the evil habit inberesin the foul per fe; but how 
do they prove it? . Certainly upon thefe fuppofitions. 


~ t,-Thatthehabits may be altered, and. the fubftance remain 
the fame. gatetatelhh 
2, That the firft man aed through habits. pad ti 
3, Tharthe good habit being remoyed the evil habit fucceed- 
edin itsfteed, and confequently that an Accident doth migrate é 
fubjetto inf ubjeCtum,which is againt theisown Maxims.,..°) = 
‘ae yee gi . O ae ~~ Thefe 


2 


«¢Wbeligio ' Philofaphi 


Thefe fuppofitions being all falfe , 
large, cannot be a fitm foundation :fer-any conclufion what- 


ever chey have built upon them. And therefore Iconclude | 


again, ‘ WO. SEINE oS Pie j 
1. That inthe firft man there was a natural difpofition of atte 
ing goed, but no habir, 


FET 
7 


ogoad, andthe otherofevil, . | 


Paxri 


as hath been proved ar 


“2, That thére becametwo habits in man after his fall, theone | 


IY. That the habit of good inheresin man per (¢ ¢ Dusicine | 


aklignis principinm dicatur anima, inclt ci. habitus bonus per [e, aus 


Prout habitus ft accidens, focundum iftud pote anime attribusi in. ~\ 


efle per accidens, quia iple habitus.eft accidens.que ramen mihs.efP ize 


ufitata locutio.) “And the habit of evil per aceidens ( Non quate 4 


nus profici{caturab auimatanquam amals pri 
Gnatenws fit anima snftrumentum,) Hereone may obje, Tf an 
evil act proceed per fe from the fenl, than thé evil Habit is alfo 
inherentin her per fe.. Astothis, the fame I may argue from a 


goodact, andthence infer theinkerence of the! good habit per. 


(* 


fe, But it ts certain, that two contrary oppelites ( fecundyy,. 


mcipio; fed duntaxag 


Seana 


idtm ad idem) cannot exift together at the fame inftantinthe. « 


famefubjects fothat the one habit mutt neceflarily see per fe; 
and the other peraccidens. “Before P go farther’, fet me rel you. 
notimply, tharicisex fe, but & Dei gratia, & voluntare & poten. 


andis no feffe than‘a blafphemy :*whereforet ought to bea great. 
cautionto all men, ‘how they’a ffert good habits per fe; ‘or good: 


tn divina ordinata ; to.deny this is to rob God of bis honour, fi 


warks per/e, leftthey offend. fate 
“IV. God creates every man theologically good,’ thar is, God 
infufeth the foul theologically good into the. body being good al- 
fo :’'for otherwife God would be fuppofed to joya good to evil, 
How couldthé body be evil before the advent of the fouf? If ig 
were evil, icmul be'morally evil (for there is no doubr pur if 
Was aud remaineth phyfically good) but thareanrotbe admitted, 
becaufe there isno moral evil without a rational will, Goodand 
evilistaken ina doublefenfes? 03° | 
Se. Good ot evilts that, which isagrecable or difagreeable with 
she Taiyo God! aa ls Ret OREO? MRS |g aide ve. 
& Good pr'gril ts; whichis convenient and futgble, or in- 
’ : convenjent: 


On eae af 


ate.a 
fot th 


Basi 
once forall, when! fay chatthe good habit is per fe tn man, Ido. § \ 
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convenient and wusifutable roa being, A ome. taeotds bors 
> Accordingto the fir acception, The foul is infufed goed imco 
| a good body, becaufe of the reafon fore-mentioned., Butaccord- 
| ingtochelabitie nots bowolioi tiie tie so lsife tna ods 
. Here may be demanded, ,.Whether it agreeth: with’ God's: 
> | goodnefle, toiniulen good foulintoanubtorable bodys |i si2ix »: 
0G one Lanfwer, “That at-doth otdetrad ioneticle from 'God’s goede, 
neffe:ferhe hath ordained chat man-fhould multiply and increafe, 
ivi | andthereferehath given mana power of increafing and: multiply- 
le} ing. The power, which manexercifech to muldply> isthrough 
mind propagation of his bedy.only,; .and.uniting he\foul tovit) The 
lid) body-being-then. prepared fer the fouls reception; the fontrar 
dj.) tharinftant is raifed out-of the body (2 potentiamateriareceptiva’) 
litir V BOTOUROL it, ase material princapioeduttivo, like unto. material, 
fin} fextns; bat.by the divine power, which is ever prefent where 
‘alo. God hathordainedshis benediction: fothat God doth not wich 
tna | draw bis power of creating. a foul; when ever a body. is pre~: 
litt] pared for it, although that body is generated by the work 
tty 1 of tnen, becaufe God hath ordained it; for God doth cre- 
‘inthe | ate.a foul, not becaufe a wicked man hath difpofed a body 
ie | for the reception of it, but beeaufe of his ordained blefling to 
!! joy } Mans increafe. : 


iG | Vs The foul being united to the body, immediately partaketh 
itn. | Of thesuilt.of originalfinne., What-eriginal finne is, -me thinks, 
smur | isnot diftin@ly expounded by our ordinary inftitutionifts. They 
tet fay, Itisa natural difpofition to evil,. naturally delcending from 


Adamtoallmen ,.itis that, .whichaisealled,. The fimne dwelling 
| inwina, Thedawmof ovr members, The dla. man, The flefe; Lhe. 
God | body of finne, &c. . pain 
i. | « Birk, demand, Whatfinneis2 1 fhallbeanfwered, Thatiris 
wi, | abreach of God’sLaw’ Ergo, A. finne 1s an 2&3: for to break 
fi | GodisLaw is to act againit God’s Law... A dilpofition, fay they, 
bri | is, whereby anagenccan adh Ergo; A-difpofiion to fisneis.no 
nef | finne, .becaufe.adifpofsion is no act, but whereby :wecan, or dp 
lint | at: Sothanoriginal finneisthe firladof finne, whichthetirit 
| man acted, who.comprehending in\him. whole mankind, :fince 
| allmen were to.defcend, ftom, him)..the Gnne, which be.a@ed; 
was alfo acted by whole mankind, and confequently the guilt of 
hp that finne isimputedto everyman. The habit of finng being en- 
itt O02 ee 


‘ood 


mil 


Wee 


Yoo Ghiap.r9) ‘Religio Plilifophi, = Panel, | 


tered through one ad whereby we are render’d prone to eviland 
commitactual finne, or doad finne, the fame habitand difpof- J 
tion hath alfoceafed onall mankind. So that original is rather’ | 

the firft a@ual finne, after which followed the habit of finning, | 
and with the original'or firft finne of man, the habit of finning jj 
is withall communicated to mans pofterity. This very fenfe may be | 

drawn from their own words, although it was’againit cheirinten= | 
tions, - 


The Synod held at Rochel in the year 1607. in the moneth of ||] ; 


March rendreth her felfinthefe words,as furtherappears by their | 
Confeflion. We believe, that whole mankind, ever fince Adam, # | 
corrupted with {uchian infection, as criginal finne i; to wit, an ori- | 
ginal defeé?.- Andinthe 11 Artic We believe, that this defeét is 
a finne, and tw (ufficient to damn whole mankind from the higheft to | 
the loweft, yea moreover the Infants intheir Morbers womb. What | 
can any body apprehend by this original defeé, but anadtual fin, a | 
orhow could Infants be guilty of it? Fike, | 


CHAP. XX, 


Of the manner of Man's multiplication: 


Lk. The flate of. the controver fie. | | 
2+ Dhat the Rational Soul isnot generated, or prodused by genevas 
thom. That there are three kinds of — produtlions out of nom 
thing. : 
3. That the Soul ss nor propagatedeither from the Father or Moe 
ther. : pi 
«4. That impious opinion concluding the Rational Soulto be Lentra- | 
tedtanquam ex traduce, confuted. | 
§- An Objettion againft the Authors opinion anfwered. 
©. That the foetus before the advent of the Rational. Soul és infore 
mated with a form analogal toa fentient form. 
7, ThatGod isthe remote cane of man’s generation: 
8) That man. doth generate man saturally and pet fe. 


9. The 


; ini | 
Wh: | 
f a | 
I inten, | 


meth of 
by i 
Adan, if 


Sn NID EN 


9. The opinion of Auftin, Jerome, and others upon this mat- 


be7, 


nl I { Had almoft in the laft Chapter fallen unawares into that in- 


tricate Controverfie about man’s multiplication andin- 
creafe but fore feeing the extent of it, thought it fitter to retire 
‘my.felftothisChapter, and treat of it here fingly. 

Man confifteth of body and feul: astouching the body, there 
isno doubt made of it, but that itis propagated tanquamex tra- 
duce, Altthe ftumblingisacthe rational foul, whether fhe be 
infufed or propzgatedinlike manner as the body : or I may 
ftate the Queftion thus, Whether the foul of manis created or pro= 
duced by generation? | Db OsER 

Concluf. The Rational Soul is not generated or produced 
through generation. I proveit. That which isindivifible is pro- 
duced in anindivifible parc of time, namely in an inftant. Bue 
the Soul of manisindivifible, and therefore is produced inanin- 
flant. Again, that, whichisproducedinan inftant, is created 
and not generated: Becaufe generation doth follow alteration, 
which is by fucceffion.. Ergo, The Soul would not be conftitu~ 
ted in aninftant, but fucceffively, and confequently would be 


corporeal. 


2. If the Soul had a power of generating aSoul, it had alfo a 


i power of deftroying it by means contrary to thofe,wherby fhe had 
§) producedir, ~ . 


3, Generatio unius cSt corruptio alterinus , vice verfa: Ergo, 
Qyuicquid off generabile eft corruptibile. The generation of one 
form or being isthe corruption of another’; and the corruption 


of oncisthe generation of theother: Ergo, What everis gene- 


rableiscorruptible , and what ever is corruptible is generable:: 
So then when ever the fovlis generated another foul or formis 
corrupted; And whenthe foulis corrupted another form or foulis 
generated, which may be, as‘the Indians hold, the foul of an 
horfe,or of an affe,exc. and fo the foul is made material; Tothis 
poflibly your anfwer willbe, That itis fo in natural productions, 
but not in fupernatural. Task youthen, Why do you object this 
foran argument to prove the propagation of the foul, vx. that 
man (Homo generat [ibi fimilem ) doth generate ‘his like, 


atherwife he would be ipferiour to a beaft, 2rgo, You af 
. Jere. 
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192° Chap. 
fert that’ man doth generate naturally like unto other cre a 
tures. | | eevee: 

4. If otherwifeto generate its like were a property belong- 
ing to fupernatural beings, then Angels would have a power 
of generating other Angels, which they.have sot, Orif this 
power of generating were onely fuperadded to one kind of fuper- 
natural beings, namely to fouls, thena foul would be more noble © 
than an Angel: 3 | 

§. Thereare buttwo wayesof producing a fubltance, to wit 
(¢ materia praexiftente,vel enihilo) out of a preexiftent mater, 
oroutofrothing. What, isthe foul produced our of a preexi- 
fient matter, as out of a potentia edadtiva? If you grancchis, 
you expofe your felf to be fufpected for a Plinianiff,, and to affert- 
the foul to be material. Ergo, Itmuftbe created out of nothing. 
Now there are three kinds of productions out of nothing : 

1. Enshiletermins ulterior, {ed aliquo materia, 

2. E nibilo materia, fed aliduotermini. 

3. Enibilo materia, e& nibilo termini. 

Here you muff take zerminus for forma: for. what is ir, that 
doth terminate the matter, bucthe form? and fothe world was 
created ex aliquo materia, fed nihilo termini: for it. was created 
out of the Chaos, whieh wasarude matter without an wtersor 
forma, or terminus. After the fame manner was the body of man 
created: forneither theChaos, ordu/t, outof whichman was 

created had an ultimate form, Neither are you to imagine here, 
that generation, and this kind of, creation is one : for although 
in generation there is noc that form exiftent inthe master, which 
isintended init, yet generation is ab aliquo forma ultima in ba 
dem materia preexiftentis. Thelaftkind of creation is exemplie 
fied by the creationof the Chaos, of the duff, of Angels, and 
of Souls. Thismanner of produdionis proper only to. an inf. 
nite power : But youmay-démand,, Why cannot God inveft the 
fou! with this power?) Tanfwer; Ttisimpoffible-to God ( Nos 
frmpliciter fed fecundum quid) and tothe nature of the foul. As 
to God itis impofiible ; becaufe fhould he confer his infinite pow- 
¢erupon man, he wouldmake himequalto himfelf.~ _ 

2. Ic isimpoflibleto thenature.ofthe foul, becaufe the being 
limited cannot be unlimited or infiniteat the fame. time. Ome 
quodeft, idem quod cf neceffe cfheffe. bs | 
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“22 Ve Were the foul ex traduce, then fhe would be propagated 
either from the Father,or Mather, or from both. Not fromthe 
Father: for then the rational foul would be inherent in the geni- 
tureat che fame moment of conception, whichall grant is not: 
thenfrom the wether (as Pames Hoftius his opinion was }..which. 
isablurd , forall grantthat the Mother isa paftive, and the Fa- 
ther an active principle’, befidesif fo,‘ men’s fouls would be exe 
treamly weak: not {rom both; for then the foul would be of a 


| Wixt nature, which is no lefle abfurd. 


Give me leave hereto examine Scaliger’snotion, which Sen 
wert, Kyper, and othersdo aflume to demonftrarethe manner of 
the fouls propagation. : | 

Seal Exere.6. D.11. An anima catelli fit pars anime patris. 


 Curnon 2 aividitur ad materia divifionem materiales anima + te- 


tague eftin{ui parte, quod in plantu manifefium eft. Gignit an- 
hem animam anima [ui promotione, tadem{ane-ratione, 4 usemadmo~ 
dum alampadis flamma flamuam ex cipinrtis, tha nibilominus inte 
gra remanente. He movetha Queftion, Whether the foul of a 
whelp isa part of thefoulof the dog that begor him: And why 
not ? Fora material foul is divided according to the diyifion of 


|| the matter, and the iswholein its part, which is moft evidentin 


plants... Wherefere a foul begetteth a foul by protruding her felf, 
muchafter che fame manner as'we kindlea flame with a flame of 
alamp, the which neverthelefferemaineth entire. Here Scal- 
ger explains the prepsgation of beaftsand plants. and othersdo 
impioufly apply the fame to the rational foul, and confequently 
make her material. But to the point, the rational foul cannot 
protrude hec-felf inthismanner, ‘becanfe fhe is indivifible: As 
fora flame, that/pretrudes its ‘fel, becanfe it is. divifible: 
arid communicateth av part of “ies felf to another combufti- 
ble matter, and. fo raifeth a flame ; bur chis is noc fo in 
the foul. | | oe 
MV. After the confirmation of my opinion, it is requifite I 
fhould -anfwer to what'maybe objeed againft ic.’ If the foul 
cannot genexatea foul (may*one fay) or cannot generate his. 
like, then manisinieriourto other living creatures, which do 
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than animalsor vegetables, who do naturally generate their like 


asto matter and a corruptible form ; but man doth generate the 


matter, and difpofeth it for the recepiion of an incorruptible | 


form ; whichdone, the form is immediately united to it jx jx. 
franti, not from the foul fingly and originally, bue from the die 
vine power, which is alwayes concomitant to God’s benedi@ie 
on, by which he hath through his ordained wii! freely tied him 
felf. The divine power, being then alwayes prefent and conco= 


mitant to the generating foul, doth, as it were, give'a rational | 


a 


foul tothe plattick faculty of the genitures, when the is ready to / 
unite itto the body: where obferve, that the generaring foul is 
a fubordinate and mediate caufe of theinfufion of the other rae _ 
- tionalfoul. The creating power of God is the primar, prin. | 

cipal, and immediate caufe of man’s rational foul, and its pro. | 


duction, Itisthe primar and immediate -canfe of the foul, be- 
caufe it createth het: God of his goodneffe and bi flisg 
doth give the foul now atchat inftant created to’ the generating: 
foul, as to a fubordinate and inftrumental caufe: | 


VI. By the generating foul I intend a material and divifible 
is con- | 
tributed from the Father, and that other from the Mother. This 
form is analogal toa fenfitive foul (but notwithftanding muft not | 
be counted to be of the fame fpecies ) and doth informate the bow _ 
dy-of the Infant, untillthe advent of the indivifible, inmates 


form, inherent in the genitures mixt-out of that, which 


rial, immortal, and rational foul, and thenit doth acquit the name 


of a form,and becomesa faculty power,and inftrument to the faid 
rational foul. | 


VII. God is the remote caufe.of man’s ceneration and pro- 


duction, becauleGod doth not immediately unite and infufe the 


foulinto the body: for were God the wext caufe of uniting the 
foulto the body, then.true enough, mancould not be faid to 
generate man; becaufe the introdu@ion or edu@ion of the 
form into, or out of the matter is the generation of the whole, 
Now then man_is the fubordinate caufe of the foul and its 


infofion, by reafon his propagature receiveth the fou! , which is 


to be infufed, from God, who is the primar and original caufe § 


of it. 
VIII. Concluf, 2, Man doth generate man naturally and per 


fe, although he doth not Propagate the foul from himfelf. 1 | 
Prove | 
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prin 


Is mug) - The generating foul thereforeis the Caufz proses ‘of the ine 


| fufion:of the foulintothe body. - Wherefore there are alwayes 
)} foulsready (thatare created atthe fame moment, when need- 
| ful) which are givento the:generating foul: otherwife were its 
)) uniting power in vain. “1 . 
divifhl) = “Va Icis well expreffed by Auftin: If the foul Le feminated 
is cong, with the flefh, it foall alfo die with rhe fle: And by ferome: If 
. Thi ee foul of matand of Beafts beex traduce, them confequently both 
| muft-be corruptible... Platoin his Dialogs Pbed. inters the toul’s 
vent from without, asan Herculean argument to prove ther 
| immortality. Calius Rhodoginus lib.6.. Antiq. Le. doth wit- 

tily exprefle Ariftorle’s meaning of VTA e% andvés, che- fir 
whereof was afferted. by him to be mortal, the latrer to be im- 


i, bes 
I, ling 
ctaling 


; degener. cap.3. viz. that @7ertoee isinherentin the {perm ; but 
ef Yvsis Of a divine rice, and immortal, Well may Tho. Aquinas 
| pronounce vaseue uponallthofe, that fhould maintain the ra- 
tional foul to be ex traduce, fince moft Heathen Philofophers did 
§ believe otherwife. Whar? becaufecholedull Larheraus had not 
the witto know thac-original finne: was propagated: through sthe 
body, therefore they muft revive that Bombaftia opinion,: con- 
im cluding the foul co be propagated likewife, for co demonftrate:her 
,§ to participate of the faidfinne. This we have fhewed with more 
) probability already, and therefore let.us henceforth beware of 
§ fodangerons and atheifticalanaffertion. 6 sx ook 
a | a Pp CHAP. 


mortal: Andif I miflake not, he feems to affirmino leffe,:.Zib.2. 
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ierto 
eh 
by (What aman is tolconfider to prevent lois downfall. >. hy 
2% Man's danyer and folly: ‘the Devil} policy. «AL certain means | 


are Of Pra@ick ‘Natural Faith. 


nor 
¢ 


im the 

» deovbekeby tobe aeliveren from thts animinent danger The whole | | isd 
myftery and (umme of man’s [alvation, 7 foc 

3.\ Lhe main Questionaf this whele Treatifedecided. Bie 
4s Serspture proifs (accidentally propofed) inferring implicit farth | | a! 
-v100 natural man tobe pupif yiagss °: ie i$ miei 
$i. Lhe genervl Rules of prabiick. Fath © | be, 
6. The vccafion of man’s fall briefly repeated,’ i Dano 
70 Hifteen Reafons againf-all paffions, 9°: | foue 
8. <Anguments againft all bodily plealures. | | taal 


-\‘hhe military difcipline of in natwral wan’, vinfrutting ‘him vo | 
ESOY Cade bs ctuek a easiet Joigh ‘ Es re < kee Bt 2 |, 
~- Wearre aguinft al:hisenemies thut ‘oppofe him 1% hés Way to his f 
voi reateft happineffe. | 7 
10: The greateft and moft-nece lary rule of thismilitary art. A fcane % nic 
| 
/ 


dal takenof{ from Phyfictans, 
‘WL. Another great meafure.of the [atd Art. | | i ot 
12.Whence a naturaliman ts'to-expelt affiftance in cafe he ws Weakuned . ef 


dby bis enemies. | Bvt 
130 Whetherthe foulexpiring out-of the body és to be an Angel, of §) wie 
for evertonbide without office. What the office of a Separated , 
-onbi, Bi 
284. Howslong fhe.1s to continue in office. ‘The confummation and | oS 
defcniprioniof the. change of the world, The refurrettion ‘proved 4 tent 
by 70" Thedefcviption of the fecond Paradife concluded by { unt 
veal or, eo, Bin 
BS. Towwhar objedtsthe faculties of ‘men, when polfeft of the fecond thy 
-) Panadife, willextena: Dhatthey foal rememberand know one anon | \e 
ther. T hatthey foalkeariand drink, thar they foall not generare, | \ 
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Book IV. Natural Theology, Chap.2r. 1o7: 


that the fame perfon,who redeemed man from bu mifery pall rei ign 


over bimin Paradife. 


J. A: Rethou not flupified, or.haft chow not loft thyreafon 

througha confirmed Atheifm, then what hach been hi- 
therto delivered may take place in thee,’ and gain’ thee a full in- 
fight into thy paft, prefent, and future fate, “On theone hand, 
you know your mifery and pravity by comparing the courfe of 
your lifewith thatrule, which is imprinted in your heare; On 
the other hand you may fadom yourown ftrengch,; and fince that 
isdecayed and weaknied, you thay fpte God ready to affift and 
fuccour you in this ‘contention and ftrife again{t yout enemies, 
labouring allto pull him down. But how to procure God’s aid 
and fuccour, ‘tis thac, which Tamabourtoadvife you in. In 
the firft place confider whofe enemy thou art, and ever -haft 
been, and what affociates thou art adjoyncd'unto’, uhder whofe 
banner ic isthou fightelt ; to what end, or what victory itis 
youexped. Fon Poe Mee 
“TT, Astothe firft, thouare God’s enemy, and haft been fo 
from the minute thou waft corceivedin, The affociates among 
whofe company and number thou haft ranged and lifted thy felt, 
are Infidels, Atheifts, Wretchesand Deyils.. The Banner, under 
which thou marcheft’, and fighteft, is Satans, or the Prince of 
Devils. Theend and victory, which thou fighteft for, (were it 
poffible) is tothrow God out of his Throne: Now, berhink thy 
felf;. atethou nora fool, that fighteft againft the mighty one, 
who'is able ro deftroycheeinamoment?. Art thou not blinded 
to fight with fuch affociates ? Were that mote butremoved out: 


of thy eye, thou wouldft foon be aftonifhe at their wickedneffe, 


and deteit theircompany. TheBannerisasa vail caft before thy 
eyesto keep thee ignorant of the Devils aim and craft, ‘which 
tends co lead thee into urrer deftru@ion, . The Defign, where- 
unto thou haft fubfcrib<d, isthe greareft piece of rebellion and 
treachery. Now then, isic not time for thee to flie, and make 
thy efcape > Yeta moment and God foundeth his alarm, and fo 
ye arealllaidintheground, and caftinto.an everlafting dunge- 
on, But whither canft chou flie, but God will parfue thee? 
Thoucanft not caft thy felf immediately upon God’: for his ju- 
ftic€ doth judge thy crime high treafon, and therefore unpardo- 

. | Ppa nable, 


ro$: @hapi21 “ Religio Philofophi, Partt, } 
HUTT, | 

nable; fothat thou art condemned. to. execution, Firft, fatishe | wil 
God’s juftice, and then fubmit. Bur how may you enquire? § nl 
Cercainly, O man, ifthowartto fatisfie God's juftice and to ap. | Dy 
peafe his wrath, then.chou art loft, and caftaway forever » and fl yl 
yet fince man hath finned, manmuft furely expe@ God’s wrath. © fp 
Now, the means for thy efcape isto caft thy felf npon God’s mer- fj, 
cy, whichisinfinice, and therefore ofan equal weightto balance | 
his juftice: . and believe affuredly, that God’s mercy will move || 
hisynfinite wifdomeco find outfome way or other, whereby to | 
fatisfie hisjuftice. . ’Tis true,..we,haye ailfinnedin one man, to. | 
wit, thefirft man.,, bucaf Ged doth fendone righteous manin-. | 
tothe world, who through his perfect obedience to the Lawdoth J ‘ 
intirely recover God’s favour, through his fufferings doth | 


fatisfie God’s juftice, through hisdeath acquit us from the guilt | i 
and punifhment of,. and for the firft or original finne, and he af at 
terwards sife again from, the dead, as a Conguerour of Death nub 
and finnes,thisone man’s fatistaction and obedience is fufficient |} Poi 
to blot out all men’s guilt, and merit God’s favour and accept. } in 
ance forall.men, becaufeaschefinne of one firfi man is the ori-- J “ 
ginal caufe of all ourfinnes, andas his fin is imputed to us, fo | it 
the fatisfaction of one fecond man ( provided he be of the fame | ii 
fiock, that weare of) isenoughto fatishe for the finne of thar |} ky 
Onefirftman, and confequently alfo for the finnes, which we | ‘i 
havecommitted, through the participation of that firk finne. 4" 
and his plenar obedience, if it be imputedtous, asthefirftfinne | ““ 
was, is {ufficient tocompleatand perfeé allour imperfe@ good a 


ations, and tomake them theologically good. But fome may. | il 
reply, Thatitis repugnant to man’s nature, if he beof the fame | | 
ftock, that we are of, to undergo deathand rifeagain, orto be jf : 
born without finne, which is requifite, for otherwife how can. | tars 


he be throughly righteous? Youhave great reafon to donbr of || 4 

Col. 1.26, this; foritisa myftery, whichdothexceed man’scapacity, and | ™ 

ANY +7: isimpoflible for a natural man todiveinto, or ever come to any ei i 
i - particular knowledg of it, unleffe immediatly revealed by infpira- | . 
| _ tonto fome men, from.whomit fhoulddefcendtous. Never. | " 

| : theleffz this very thing is poffible with God, and thereforewe |) 
ought not todoubtof itinthe feaft, butaccording tothatdivine |) ©! 

faying of Solon, De Deonon eff inguirendum [ed credendum:. We ‘ i 


arenot to.enquire of God, but to believe in him, and parcicue |) {i 


larky : i 


3 


Book I V. z Natural Theology. f Chap.21, 109: 


larly inhismercy.and wifdom, This is the great myftery, ground 
and fumme of our falvation. 
_ IIT. But the main Queftion, that may be moved here, is, 
Whether this implicie faith may be termed juftifying, charis, 
Whether manin believing inclufively in God’s mercy and good. 
neffe, as including that Godis moft wife;. and therefore can or- 
der or appoint a means for his reftoration and redemption, and. 
that he is mercifull, and therefore will order and appoint thofe 
means of falvationtofuch, whoearneftly defire it, and believe 
inhim. Mark | faid alfo Goodueffe, for thatis neceflary to be be- 
lieved into, becaufe alchough that through God’s mercy we are, 
redeemed and reftored to our primitive perfe&ion, yer itis 
through his goodneffe, or grace as Divines ufually expreffe it, that 
we abide with him to all eternity. 

To thismay be anfwered, thatitisnot improbable: for, fince 

it would be impious to affirm, thatallchildren are damned, be- 

caufe they have not an aQual faith, wemay fafely fuppofe, thac 

God being infinitely mercifull will fave them as farre as they have 
aninelinativefaith, ora difpofitiontoit: an actual faith cannoc. 
be required, becaufeof theirimmaturity. If then children are 

faved through their inclinative faith, certainly this fore-mention- 

ed actual faith doth counterpoize chat of children. Befides,man 

in believing according to the ftate of this Queftion, doth his ut- 

termoft, and chatfrom a good principle to a good end, which 

queftionleffe God will accepr of. Laftly, Men’s confciences are 

even in this faith ac reft and fatisfied and their hopes are fixed: but 

all this cannot be in vain. Ergo. 

| TV. Ithongheit not amiffe (alchough beyond my purpofe) to. 
|. addea Scripture or two, Exck,18.21,22. But if the wicked will 
© turx from all his fins, &e. 

Rom.1 19,20. Becanfe that, which may be known of God is 
mahifeftin them ; for God hath foewed it untothem. For the invie 
fible things of him, from the creation of the world, are clearly (een, 
being underftood by the things, that are made, even his eternal pome 
er and God-head, fothat they are without excufe. Is not this a plain 
Text, teflifying, that there is a natural faithinthe hearts of 
allmen, or at leaft may be. Lac. 13. 3,5. Ads 11.18. 
2 Corinth. 7.19. Pfilm 36.40, Prov.26.2§, fobs 3.3. Galat. 

t 5. 6, &é, ' j 
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This implicit faith is generally called faithin God, Heb. 6. 1, | 


2, Cor. 4. 3..and many other places. Nowto believe in God is 
to believein himimplicitly and inclufively, that he is merciful 
and wife, and therefore can and wil] and outa means of redem- 
prion. . fie: 
Laftly, What was the-faith of the Pacriarchsin the Old Tefta- 
ment, bat animplicit orinclufive faith > 

V. Thisaccidentally, andnow! go onto finifh what belong- 
eth to practick Faith For obferve, chat Faithis either contem- 
plative, whichisa contemplation or bare knowledge of the pre- 
cedent, prefert, and future {tate of man, and-of a means of redin.- 
tegrating his nature. 

2. Or Prattich, when we inftitute,that theory in a@ion,which 
doth principally confilt in applying its rulesand Theoremsto our 
felvesin particular, Now Faith in general and abfolurely im-. 


plieth both inthe fame manner ; as Zogick, which is'a pra@ick 


Science comprehends theoretick Logick and practick Logick; the, 


firft being ordinarily called, Logica docens, the latter Logica | 


utens , and fo we may fay Fides docevs, and Fides utens, 

The general pre ctick rules of Faith are thefe: 

1. Byfuch wages and means, as are like to thofe (in matter,but 
notin form) whereby man fellinto evil, man.is to recover himfelf 
from it. | 

2. A manistorecover himfelf byinfifting ia the fame way, but 
by contrary fteps, and ufing the (ame means, but in a contrary 
manner. 


3. This contrariety of infifting and ufe, is a conformity to - | 


the infifting and ufe of means of the firft man before bis de- 
ect. 

VI. Man fell firft by omitting the contemplation of God. but 
fora few minutes,and by yeelding to his fen‘ual appetite, andthe 
per(wafion of the evil fpirit. | ; 

Pray obferve here, that the condefcending of the foul to the 
body was nota finne: That béing neceffary , for how could man 
have eaten elfe? Butthe condéfcending of the foul to. the body 
toa bad end, or fo, asto be taken with the pleafuresof it more 
than with itsown, was. a finne and caufed his fall, becaufe the 
pleafures of the body, and’thofe of the foul are contrary, the 
one expelling the other; if youtake delight in the meditation of 
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Se 


‘Givine things, then the pleafaresof the body are laid afide, or if 


inthemof the body, then Godisput by. Again, pleafures or” 
delights of the body, whenthe foulis habituated to them, tura 
inro pafitons * Av for inftance, Ifaman cakes delight in drink- 
inp, ‘and ofcen repeatsthar act, at laft he will be befotted witha 

doting loveupon it, fos he will fcarcebe content, but when he 

isa-drinking.«There are fome men, whom itis no ealie matter to 

find {ober although betimesin the morning , they drink all day, 

and go drunk to.bed, theyawakein themorning half foxed, with 

thert bra‘ns, ‘yerdulled, fcarce being cleared of the laft nights 

internperance ; prefentiy after they call: for a mornings draughr, 

and dvink unull noon, then fleép alidinnertime, and aache afrer- 

foon go to it again, and tippleuntill night, and fo drink thoy 

the whole yearabout, if at any time they are reproved for it, 

they willanfwer and {weartoit, whenever chey leave off drink- 

ing they fhall die. — Thelike turning topafiion you may obferye in 

all other pleafures. | 

VIi. Amanisto return by ftepping backward out of the fame 
wayesand means: as : 

1, Above'all things hemuft bridle and conftrain his paffions, 
as love, anger, ‘hatred, ec. ‘for by thefe the foul is altogether 
friothered up. : z | 

2. A-pafiton feldom ceafeth ona man, butitleaveth a cindar, 
fo tharit eafily blazeth again. 

3. A paffion is abominable in God’s fight.:. or nothing is 
more agreting with the natureof Devils, than alwayes to be in 
a‘paffion. © ! 
4: Amants no leffe juftly taken for a-beaft, than fo called'im 
the vulgar language: as whena man is taken notice of to dote 
upon a thing, peeple compares'him to an affe, and day, he isa 
doting affe : or when he isincenfed withybatred, they fay, heis 
as full of hatred or venem asa Serpent: orwhen he ts inflamed — 
with anger, they refemble himto the Devil, in faying, he is as 
angry asa Devil. | | 

5., The greateft advantage, which the Devilevertakes ofmen, 
isin cheir paffions. How tnany-are there, thatchang:and wurcher 
themfelyes in wrath, love, fadneffe, cee? Howmany are there 


$ 


- 6; One pafiion feldome.ceafeth on a.man without being ac- 
companied 
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companied with many other vices and finnes; in anger, love | 
and hatred they are apt to lye, abufe, murther, and whac 

not ° | 

“7, A paffionate manis by wife men accounted a fool: Foric 

was one of thetenents of the Stoicks , That -no wife man was © 
paffionate , anda very truc fayingitis, for what foolifh thoughts 

are men fuggefted with thatare in love, forrow, anger, exc ? You 

may object, Thatit is wifdom to love God. I anfwer, That 

that loveis no paffion, becaufeitlafteth : befides, it is a neceffa- 

ry propercyinheringin the foul, whereby ic inclineth to God 
withallherfaculties: therein fhe anfwersto her end, for which 

fhe wascreated, whichis to love God, or to be carried forth na- 
turallyto God. Neither is a Saints hatred againft the Devila 9 ji) 
paffion, butanaturalaverfion fromhim. Compaflioninawife 9» yy 
manisno-paffion, foricdoth nor alter him, itis rather a quality, 
analogalto it, through which hefuccoursa man in -mifery. - A, 
paflionisviolent, and not lafting ; the fore-mentioned feeming tin, 
paffionsare natural, and therefore lafting: Sothat a wife man ff... 
cannot be'a wife man, and yet paffionate, becaufe it pervertshis jj bere 
reafon;and detradts him from his meditations, andifatanytime j}..,, 
a wife man happensto fall intoa paffion, for that time heisne — iy 
longer wife, but foolifh, in declining towards his pafs | nd 
fions, | 

8. There is no paffion but what is full ¢f pain. . All paffi- 
onscaufea violent alteration, which doubrleffe muft prove pain- 
full. Joy, which is fuppofed the beft of paflions, is painfull, 
itrendringa man reftleffe, and full of anguifh, not knewing 
where to beftow himfelf.. The like may be attributed to Fear, 
Love, Anger Sorrow, Hope, Cc. . 

9. Paffionsare vain, fading away, and leaving no real good 
behind them. Aman, when his paffion is over, wondreth how he 
could have been drawn inte fucha paffion. One that hath been 
lately in love with any thing, after.a while, when that love to fuch 
an obje& is ceafedin him, admireth at himfelf, how he could have 

- lovedit; and fo ofall the reft. : 
to. All paffions, whether. good or evil, are redoubled with yh 
forrow and melancholly. ., | 
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11. All paffions are’ burtfull both to, foul and body: to the | he 

foul, bgcaufe the thereby is taken off frombher Summum Bonym: | 
ital aoe , : to 
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| ~ 13, Moft menareapt to thus 
| ‘feemtobefo. For we commonly fay, Ecare.not for. {uch a one, 
| “becaufe helookslikean angry, of {pitefull man, or hetookslike 
i adoting fool. ~~ =, ae 


| oman. 
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ro the body, becanfe paflions do diffipate or:fuppreffe;the viral 
“and animal {pirits: whence we may obferve, that a paflionate man 


| isfeldom long lived. 


-~ 12, Apaflionis a great finne. . 


others,. that are paflionate, og 


14. Atheifm isa colledion of the habits ofall, paffioas in one 


WTGTON With eid Big) MyRd MAU Al sas oF YY anit .Onw’ 
“Wherefore is is neceffary fora man, who endeavoureth..to live 


__¢ternally. in. bappinefle with. his. Creatour,;to..wean: himfelf 
|“ from all paflions whatfoever, and fhun them;.as being moft de- 


 teftable, ; 7 = 

_ VITI. Secondly, Pleafures of.the body are to .be waved and 
contemned as much as poflible.- becaufe by thefe, man’s. foul. was 
“hirlt'drawn afide ; -Are we not apt to.fhunand be averfefrom any 
thing, that offended our bodies, or caufed, a:fcknefle?..Much 
More ought weco fhun that, which caftour ‘fouls into a mortal 
difeafe. Pleafuresof, the body ‘confift in the enjoyment of ob- 


‘ 


| yects coveted by our fenfual appetite :, but.thefe:are beyond ne- 


ceflity, or more than our bodies require ;. for infance,-to eat 
and drink of variety, or more than our natures require, ‘is coun- 
ted'a pleafure: but tharis beyond neceffity: Sothat all pleafures 


are beyond neceffity ; Wherefore when we fay fuch an one-eats or 
"drinks for pleafure, that is, he eats or drinks beyond neceffity,or 


; More than his nature requires. We muft shen alfoforbear going'to 


fee idle fhowes or playes , for they, rob, our, fouls of her. plea- 


» fare, and “diverts her from contemplating her Summems 


Bonum. Li OLSED eae F resp 
Pleafuresinthe fore-mentioned fenfe differfrom paffions only 


| (Secundum magis & minus) more.or.lefle, fince: thatreach of 


beet f them, if often repeated may eafily turn toa pafiion :, how dete- 
ol ” Mable they are hath been fhewed already... © 9.5, 3. 
ilu |" "The pleafures of the body deftroy both body and foul: their 
, | natural effectsenervate our ftrength, their moral onesdamin oar 
Bodily pleafutes belong only to beatts, as thofe of the-foul to 
ilk) « Men's Let as por then be fo foolith asto make gn exchange, \Plea- 
He | a. wim? bal wk tsshhe Yiwkat ws ee b 
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i - 
| Wo 
‘fare isthe Devils bait, whereby hefweetly draweth us to Hell. A * 


bodily pleafore is alfoa'grearfinne!, becaufe thereby we do nor | if] 
anfwer the end of our Creation: Had the’firff man not eaten ©’ P 
more, than his nature required, or had he abftained from varie- _ ee, 
ty (‘both which ‘being pleafures ) he could not have finned 5 . Nor 
but eating beyond neceffiry, he fellintoa pleafure, and after. | br 
wards into a paffion by“repeating the fame over and over | i 
again. | | A att. 
FX. Thirdly, You muft refit the Devil ‘with afl ‘your force, |) 
who, fince you are fallen back from his party, will prove no mean ie! 
“nemy to you; ahd cherefore ~~) gosto yt 
rt. ‘Confider where he intends to attack you,and be fure always | thet 

to havea Sentinel abroad who may give youa timely alarm when, | rab 
he appreaches forto make an affault upon you. Then,asa prudent | i 
‘Gaptain you are co know yotr ftrength and view your whol eForts | Bi r 
‘firlt,where you arethe weakeft; 2:wherein your greatelt ftrength || th 
fies, ‘that fo youmay alwayes bein a readineffe ‘ot relieving your | 4 


Fortreffe. Befides, it'will bea piece of prudencein youto know (jj: 
‘whence to procure affiftance, if upon occafion you fhould bs 
“be fiercely fet upon. Your greateft weaknefle is in your |] i 
~out-works, which are your external fenfes, and fome of your. 


a 
| 


an-works, asyour fenfual appetite, and internal fenfes. Your | Wi 
“‘preaceft {trength confifteth in yourfoul, namely in her reafoning | 
facultvand will. Youraid and affitanceis God, whom youare | pa 
“eonftantly toimplore for faccour ‘and relief. Confider withall | Org 


‘your enemi¢s weapons , ‘wherewith lie intends to encounter yous. | rae 
And tally, rake notice of his firicedifcipline and policy in mana= | 


-'gitigof his affairs, and therefore how much the more ought, | ala 
“youro beftir-your felf, and look about you? 7 yy Nee 
Now i will takeleifure tounfold your weakneffeto all, There }‘) 
isneverafenfe, butithathits weakneffe attending ir, 4 ih 

»0 1. The Eyes they are apt to be‘inchanted with fhows and | ™ 
playes, arid efpecially fuch as are obfcene: Your Ears with im- || te 


modeft difcourfe: Your Tafte with gluttony and drunkennefle: | do 


Your Sent with noxionsperfumes :. And laftly, your-orher Senfe 
‘with ‘luft, ; 


| Dee 
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dy yh) play, they dream of playes; they do conftantly-talk of playes , 
t tip | and if chere was bura fine fhow or play to be feen, the next: dit 
Nyade| courfeis, what have you not feen fuch a fhow, fucha-rare play ? 
limit] Nowmark the Devils policy, thereis never a tempting play or 
{afye| fhow,. bur the Devil fetsicoffeither by cafting a luftreupen their’ 
d ow! eyes, or a pleafantneffeupon the geftures, a{plendour upon the’ 
cl cannotimagine how deadand fimple &play would feem without 
Ym) the Devils vernifhing of it, and this is evident,many. having feen 
§) rare playes, upon whofe cyesthe Devilscouldinor work, and to 
ind them they appeared as naufeous and'fimple, as it proved ‘admi+ 
nok | table andraretoorhers, upon whofe eyesthis glofle would take: 


nl The like may be faid of paintedorpatcht faces ; how: ftrangely 
tan | arethey feroff witha gloffe upon fome mens eyes, and how ugly 
coat they appear to others, whofe eyes are uncapable’ of a glofie> 
a | Torthefe theyfeemlikea piture, ora patcht thing made up’ by’ 
ie ) Art; like tora hanfomedoubletwitha patch upon theelbow: And! 
‘full is not thisa pretty flratagem of the Devils ? 3 
) Whata harmony doth animmodeft tale ftrike'upon fome mens. 
ify C248 ? Opray, faythey, tell that once overiagain, it is'one-of 
Voi the beit chat ever heard’! Do'you'not think that the Devil-gives® 
.) adittlecouch hereto, to fer off thisimelody:? To others apainit’ 
© proverha.harth difcord: fo thatywhile men ‘play thus'upon the’ 
a | Organs, the Devil he blows the Bellows. : 
vi _ The Pallat or Tafteis as ready to be enticed asany-of the others: 
“INS pray litentoa:Drunkards lory; I wasyefterday; faith'hejac fich 
ill" a ‘Tavern; and there bhad my fill ofthe beft Canary in Town, and 
‘1S yerrmy head doth not ach) °a fignof its excellency s come, letus’ 
{ go, and haveanothertatteof iw - Surely the Devil didnot negs: 
Te | le&his opporeunity in putting hispawintothecaskto fet off the: 
} wine witha relifh ; andwhen he hath caught 3 manin-drunken-' 
KS) neffe, howidothhe {crue bla{phemy out of his(mouth? ‘How 
in ) doth cheDevilthen ridehim?: leads him by the.nofé whither! He? 
ne lifts, it may bedive@shim toaditchy andfo heisi drowned): or | 
09) Jeaveshiman aideadofleepin thehigh-way, and'therethe. is-rebe- 
| | bed,or murthered, .or putsa {wordinro: his handdro)kilP one-or® 
i other, andféhecomes to the eallows: and thence: homes: or: 


is ty 


7 {ehds hintoia naughtyihoufe; and there heisunfetedé wich -the” 
ot} “Devilsjeprofie::: How deth the Devil perfame wemensiools ro! 
i Qq2 enchant 
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§| habit, and a clangour upon the fpeech of the A@ours :: You. 
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x16 .Chap.27, 


enchantmens noftrils ?: or whatia ni 


faces-with to raife mens lufts?- > © «.% 


- As for the.weaknefle of your appetite, it isnot hidden;when you | 
do every day feel its force and bending vo evil objects: and laftly, | 


how wickedly are mensithoughts for the moft 'part imployed?. In: 
all chefelicth, your weakneffe;and there doth theDevil moft attack 


you-Now then rhe defenfive part of his militaryArtwilllieinma.! @ 
king your fallies upon the Devil, when youever fpiehimmoving 


towards you. 


Af, youreye is enticed with aity thing, fhut it or look another: | 


Aa 


way, gefromit: and fodointhe cafe ofthe ‘other fenfess For) 
aretreat.in, thefe-affaults is ‘as honourable-as a refifting. -Do: | 
not willingly or wittingly runne:intothefe temptations, for your ff 
firength is but weak atthe flrongeft.. If neverthelefle thou art. 
ex. mprovifo,encountred by, any of the, fore-inentioned acci-. 
dents, and: that thou agt)forced: to’withftand a-repulfe, ‘di-—. 
nectyour thoughts, tothe Summum Benum, and fo undoubtedly. § 


you are ia falvo. 


» Remember then that thou fhunneft,, contemneft, and goci~ | 
back.from:all {uch objects, and perfiltin contemplating the Suy-) | 
mun Bonum unull the laft: for fince ithe firft man fell through 
waving this happineffe but-for: ai moment , thou mult furely lie. 


open to thy enemies,.and be devoured by them, if thou fetreit 


afide. Think that all bodily pleafures are torments in com patifon:’ 


to,the enjoyments.of the foul. | 


¢&-Fifthly,, We muft return to .our firft-operation of mind,. 9 
which. confifls mainly, as I-hintéd: juft now; in contemplating: 
God, andadmiring his,Ateributeseither immediately, or medi 


ately through his wonderfull works: fothat whatever objed& we 
behold, meditate. or |difcourfe of, we muft. behold, meditate, 


and, difcourfe of it ;.as created from God, and having a mark ¢ 
uponit of his ;Ommipotence y Wifdom and: Goodneffe... If we * 
confider ourfelves,>as firlbour bodies; wecannot but remark > | 
its admirable firucture. and; variety of: organs, one 'fubferving | | 


the other, , which revealeth God’s Omnipotence and: Goodneffe, 
and cannot but bea great happineffe, ifwe do but reflect, that 


this God; who is fo Ommipotent, fo, Wife, and fo Good is. our > 
joWhenoneheareth:chabanothet; who is his friend, ‘and: : 
indneffe fox. him; ‘is. promoted: to-greatdigaity-and | | 

5 pO power, | 


Go 
Hath 8k 


a 


Parth | 


tour doth he overfhade their | 


— 


| paar: 
nl} | Book IVe: 
dette | power, howishe rejoyced.at it, becanfe-now he is affured he 
}| hath’a friendin power ?. but how much the more ought chat man 
hen vou | to be tranfported with. joy, who hath.Ged for his friend, whofe 
idly | {ttendthip and power is infinite beyond expreflion?. Are wenow 
ed) it fo much altonifht atthe formation of the body, what may we 
batty} then be at che foul, by far exceeding the body o this confiderati- 
inm,}| 08 Will be enough to carry forth a man into an extafie.So likewife 
ivi | there is nothing exiftentin,the world, but its nature isfo admira- 
{ it 
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ble, that we cannot but admire Godinit. ees 
athe |, Ake you may take notice of the erroneous and hard’ opinion 
séfy{| the vulgar harbours of thofe,chat ftudyNatureand natural bodies, : 
6, pf Meaning only Phyficians. °.What do they fay of them? They’ 
onl {tndy Nature fo much, that they imagine that all comes by na- 
fe “| ture, Whata foolith faying ?. They would fpeak truer if they 
| i faid they ftudy nature fo little, that they imagine, that ail 
we things rife from themfelves, and not from Nature, Sothatit is 
not the fludy of Nature, buttheignorance of it protrudes them’. 
toAtheifm. ‘I have likewife ever obferved, that fuch, as aflert- 
edthat blafphemy, were rafhfoolith fellows, having neither Skill : 
or learninginthem. This is a more frequent ignorance among 
‘Sit! Chirurgeons, who thinking they know fomething, yet obftinaie. 
hough ly affectignorance, What fhalll fay, arethere not fome among 
Cyle |) them; who have notthoughtit a crime to fpeakthe greatelt bla- 
tli} {phemy of God and Chrift, that tongue can expreffe ? Have: 
pln) che fame Atheifts {pared of fpitting out their venemous treafon : 
} againft their fupream Magiftrate and Countrey, although after- 
i, wards excufing themfelves by pretending it was out of policy? 
pat | The’ peftilence of - thefe fellows breaks out in fiery heats’, > 
' 
| 
| 


U 


«J 


4. Mess 
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aT | 


ns 


mind 


, 


‘nelle 9 and botches in'their butcherly faces. But God forbid all thould 


ane | be fo,many of that Profeffion being as knowing and religious as of 
iM, }) any others,” mi aah | 

He | ~ XI. Sixthly, We are co perfift herein untill we are arrived to 
Ii. we 


acompleat habit, for before we have.attained to it, every evil 
emit | ad, although we have made fome progreffe , fets us very much 
wing }| back , yea fometimesrenders ys in as bad a condition, as we: 
itlt, || were in before : in the fame manner as.when wearea rolling upa | 
, tit |) great ftone towards the top of a mountain, if weflip but.a little, | 
gut), or do not continue in our {trength and rollon, the fone. tumbles 
| i" down again to the bottom. Wherefore think that the Ieaft evil 
48 i} et *¢) ‘ he ef Ck dw 80 7 here te ; 


| a | Q4q 3 act 
ne, | aye a 
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a@; which you commit, fetsyou back, and’ may endanger you 
of returning to youroldcondition,; for asa ftone inclineth na- 


turally contrary wayesto the force of the driver, fo do we na- — 
turallyincline contrary wayes'te the motion of the good that is. | 
yetremaininginus, Be farethento perfiftand perfeverein your |}. 
Let what ever you think, jf 
{peak, or do, havea relation or a reflexion to Ged, and fo you. | 
fhali: foon come tothe top:of the hill, where you fall bave reft ) 


labour, leftyoudo labour in. vain, 


enough. , 


XII, If you perceiveyour ftrength begins to fail, which fel- 
domeis otherwife, 


vain, ~ 


Here you may-enquire, How one may know that God will he _ 


fought by prayer ? 
Tanfwer, Nature doth fhewusas much ; for when eyer mifery, 
doth furprizeus,we do naturally,asif ftirred through a neceflary, 


andforcing principle, callupon’ God’: and‘ what is Nature bue. 
God’s intended work ? 


2. Itisconfentaneousto the nature of mifery, for tharneeds _ 


relief and fuccour,whichis no other way procured, chan by zea-. 
lous prayer: Poflibly you may fuggeltto your felf , thar it is to:- 
be got by:praifing Ged, By no means Godis not pleafed with a: y 
praifes, bute of fiich, asarelike to him ; as for others, they 
areanabominationto him. Praifing denotes a 
which cannot be in.any one; who is yet detained by his original, 
mifery:. Wemufttherefore defire God to helpusin fitiving and; 


refifting againft all bodily pleafures and paflions.. I fay flrive , 


for we muft labour hard! or elfe God: wil fcarce h 
this was.not unknown to the worft of Heathens, 
faying deth witneffe, Dii 


elp us. And. 
as their common. 
laboribus omuia vendunt. The gods 
fell all thingsforlabour. When now you begin to feel your mie. 
feryto beleffened, then praife God with ail 
with all gladneffe: for: Kis Mercy and; Goodneffe extended tow, 
wards you, and herein'you are to abide for ever ;. for-as; Gad?é. 
Mercy.is.withoutjend, even fo muft you continue in praifes wich-. 
out: end. | ae 

Laftly, Bes of God ‘to: illuminate your undérftanding, thar, 
you may: underftand’ all things’ more diftinétly, thereby to ad- 

| : mire 


then pray to God, and conftantly implore | 
hisaid and affiftance; for without ic al{our labour is labourin | 


gladnefie orjoy, . 


your, heart, and, ’ 
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a a 


mireGod the more. And now youdo begin fomewhat to refem- 
biethe firft man in allhis mental operations and felicities. Buc 
the body ftillremaining “unclean, it is neceffary for the foul to 
leave it fora while, that ic may be purified through fire, with 
thereft of the Elements, and fo be made a fit palace to receive 


}| thefoulinagain. Thefoul needs no purification, and therefore 


afcendeth dire@ly to God’s bofome.' $o that 1 do muchagree 
herein, thatthere isa Purgatory forthe body, but none for the 
foul. : 

“KILI. Hereuponenquiry may be made, Whether the foul ex- 


§) ‘piting outof thebody, andcarriedto God if Good, (or tothe 


Devil if evil) isto be an Angel,orto live with God for ever with- 
out arty office : Or, Whether fheis to be re-united to the body, 
when purified. ‘Icisprobable, thatthe fouldeferting the body 
isto beimmediately an Angel, and to continue in office untill fach 
time, thatthe compleat number of fouls have likewife finifhe 


‘their courfe. Iproveit. Itisimprobable, that the foul fhould 


defift from-ferving God, and profefling itsduty,. becaufe fhe was 
created for the fame end. 

Secondly, Her condition would: exceed that of Angels, were 
fhe exempted fromailduty, thefe being alfo created for God’s 
fervice: for Spirits are called Angelsfrom their Office, which is 


toferveGod. The wordis derived from #y4@5; denoting a 


meffenger, which again from 27%, fend. The Office, 
which the feparated foulis capable of exercifing, isof taking care 
of fouls yet in the body, inhelping and affifting them ; for as the 


Devil doth feduce us by depraving our appetites ahd fancies, fo to 
the contrary do Angels enlighten our undetftandings,and fupprefs 


our immoderate appetites. 7 
XIV. This office they fliall remainin untill the confummation 


‘of the world jac which time every foul fhall be re-united to itsbody 


how purified by fire, and. transformed intoa fplendid fubftance.. 
All the Elements fhall then be fublimedinto a pure nature, and 
all other thingselfe fhall return to what they were at the time of! 
the firft man’sinnocency. Beafts fhallreceive new natures, their 
wild ones fhali become tame and obedient to man ‘as formerly, . 
The poifonous herbs fhallbe changed againinte'wholfome, All 


flowers fhailre-indue their primitive fragrancy: Sumimiarily all 
men, that fhallefcapethe rerrour of thar great day'of judica- 


Cure, , 


Pia rtf, 
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tare, {hail be placedin the fame ftate and Paradice, which, the 
-firft man enjoyed, and the fame Law fhall be impofed upon men,as 
before. Man fhallabide eternally in Paradife: he fhalkeat and | 
drink, but he fhall noc generate. .. The great inftrument and caufe. 9 
of man’s redemption fhall eternally reign over him, Here Ihave | 
defcribed man’s fecond Paradife., there remains only the proof of 
its particulars. ip A? si a say 
_ "I. That the feparated foul fhall be re-united toits body (is ap- 
parent, becaufe Ged created her at firft witha natural propenfity 
_tothe body, and that fhe fhould bea perfectionto it, which pro- 
penfityis yet remaining inher, becaufe God doth not recall any 
thing, thathedoth, orhath done... This propenfity isa certain 
fign, that God will raife up its body again ,otherways it would be 
invain, Thebody (’cis likely) willbe the fame .( Qaoad for- | 
mam accidentalem & figuram) according to its precedent form, — | 
fhape and figure, becaufe thereby, the faved fouls may know | 
one another again, when they meet in Paradife, and ree | 
joyce together, alwayes praifing God for hismercy and good- jj 
neffe, 
XV. The foul, being now returned toits body, muft.be con- 
tained by a corporeal place. “This corporeal place muft be a Pa- 
sradife uponearth, beeaufe God did firft beftow it upon man, as 
being agreeable to hisintegrity and perfection; andof the other | 
fide,sas being confentaneous to,God’sinfinite goodneffe,through |}, 
which he conferred a. compleat and entire happineffe upon man, | 
‘The fame now remaining, to wit man’s perfection.and God’s jj 
goodneffe, itiscertain,that he will conferre rhe fame happineffe jj 
upon man, namely Paradife , becaufe Godin his wifdom finding © 
it to be fuitable to man then, will ordain the fame again now, his 
.wifdom being the fame, ites? tgs 
It God then is pleafed to conferre the fame Paradife upon man, 
itisevident, that all che Elements fhall be purified, otherwayes 
how could it be a fit place for to imbrace fo.pure a fubftance 2 
Thefame Law, *tis probable fhal continue, becaufe the fame J 
obedience and duty will be required from manas before. _ Beafts, | 
Herbs and Flowersthe fecond Paradife fhall abound with; bee 
caufe God judged it convenient before ;,and therefore his wif- 
deme being unchangeable will judge the fame then... He fhalleat 
and drink, becaufe otherwayes the fruits of Paradife, and mans 
ie nutritive’ | 


“i 
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a . 
if ) | hutritive organs fhould bein vain, He fhallnotgenerate,becaufey . aoc. 


)) the number of men will be compleated. The cauie andinftrument tion of 
| tm | Of our Redemption was an entirely righteousand effentially holy the fecond 
Thal man; yet more thana man, for it wasimpofiible, for man alone Paradife 
rf £0 fatistie God’sjuftice : fince then the chief inftrument of our'fal- pb ha 
W\ vation wasa man, hisbody being of the fame nature with others, 5, 6s. 
§| muft require a corporeal place: but of thislitcle can be faid,fince yy, 12,195 
} man through hisreafon cannot dive untoit, neither is it reveals doc.and in 
/ed,unieffe obfcurely.* the next 
Whar fhalll fay moreto you, O, that moft {plendid fecond on 

Paradife, abounding with innumerable fprings of ineffable joys! » reg 13 
| Thisisthe Palace, whitherthe viéforious Send fhall be conducted and in the 
| by a number of glorious Angels to the greateft of Kings, attend- 21,and 22 
1 ed by myriads of Chernbims, there ,~in the fight ofthem all to Chapter 


i) receive the Laurel, andto beinftalledinro an everlafting digni- oe Re- 


uh ty, office, and poffeflion. Thence fhe takes her place among 
MS chofe illuftrious attendants,and fings Hymns to the melodious ear 
OW of the chief Mufician. O hear their fweet neifering, Gloria, 

© Gloria Deoin excelfis. Te Deum laudamus in aternum. O the 
* Oi) harmony of their quavering wings and {mooth voices! O the glo- 
ATM vious order in theirmoving | O the fplendour chat encompat 
il,  feth them | © the gliftering of their appearances ! O thofe 
ol bright Stars moving {wifter than the Heavens! O:the cluftery 
woug de{cent of the myriads of Seraphims, then of Cherubims, and of 
Wit) Thrones ! O but what mifery is itto be fhut out from this celeftial 
Gui confort, and have ones brains dafhed againft the fiery pins, and 
poe burning ftakes of Hell? Wothe mofthorrible fight of that mon- 


® ftrous Arch-devi! Satan, piercing the mofttender finews of man 
® with his ferpentine tongue, haling each limb of him with fo ma- 
§\ ny Drakesheads: {cruing his. confcience,. by trufting his eyes 
Wu) into that dread magnifying glaffe of Hell, which ferveth him to 
WN) fhake-his fhattery bones, through: feeing che montftrous great- 
atl! neffe of hisfins. Wo that multiplying Glaffe expreffing the vaft 
li number of hisdeteftable wicked deeds. Wo the fearfull thin- 
Bali) der of thofe innumerable legions of wretchesroaring outthrough 
h,M| the moft intollerable pains of their finews, the rigid torments 
i andthe gnawing, fretting, diftracting, inflaming Gangrene of 
Wi) their fad confciences. Wo the everlafting pricking, ‘pinching, 
#09) conyulfion, rotting of theirfinews. Wo the deformity of their 
nv) seats INE Re , ulcer’d, 
it | 
i | 


| 
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ing Lionshere ftandsa dreadfull Drake formed out of the body of 
af Atheilt,there raging Crocodile grown up out of the body of a 
mente Wotheunexpreflible innumerable torments and dreads 
‘of Hell, 

-And this you fee isthe end of Good and Evil » and of. this 
Treatife. thts ¢ vib: 


“CHAP. XXII. 


Comprizing a brief account of the Religionof 


the Heathen Philofophers. 


t. Soerates his belief of God. 

2» What God iaccording to Homer.. 

3, What Plato thought God tobe. 

4« Thales his faying of God. 

§- Inflances proving the Heathens to have known Gods A ttributes 
particularly, That Thales believed God's Omnifcienge, and Gods 

unchangeable Decreese. 7 | 

6. That Socrates afferted God's Omnifeience, Ommipotence,. bis 
creating of the worldin time, hi jufticeand mercy, Gods Om- 
niprefence. 3 

7. Lhe Articles of Plato’s Faith, 

8. Ariftotle’s Belief. 

8. Virgil's opinion of divine things, 

10, The divine Song of Orpheus, - 

un. Trifmegiftus #pon the Creation of the world, 


Ae the propoial ofa Rational Divinity, and its evidence 
through humane Reafon, it willnora little conduce to the- 


proof thereof ,thac Heathens have through the light of Nature at- 
tained to the fame, 


I.. Socrates, who might more juftly be furnamed Divine, than 


its Scholar Plato (who received molt of his learning from him); 
 €onftantly, 


nicer’d, fwelled; rankled bodies, Wo the featfull fpe@acte and | 
diforder of hellifh monfters|: here isa-fiery Serpent, there aroare_ 
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conftantlyufed to fay, That the only amiable wua[dome was tohnow 
and underftand Godand,Nature, which knowledge (faich he) was 
not begot in men, butit wascallea to mind, as itt he would have 


| faid,thefoul muft needs rerain fome impreffion from whence it: 


wasderived, Heafferted alfo, That the fupream God was the Fa- 
ther and maker of all things, : : 
IJ. Homer declared God the Father of all the gads which are 
created, and maker of beats, and all other things that had 20 fouls. 
By gods here he meantmen, who for cheit exccilency of wit and 
parts,were after their death remembred: with Sacrifices, and ho- 
noured with thename of gods, Neither did ‘men really take 
thefe for gods, bur onlyinthefame manner as Papifts do-their 
Saints; forthey were not ignorant that thefe had been men, 
and could then perform no morethanmen.: Hetice’ Héraclis 
tus affirmed, That this world was not made by any of the gods 
Or Men, : 
Ill. Platohisaffertionwas, That Godof all caufes was the moft 
excellent, andthe fir ft. : 
LV. God, faith Thales, es the moft ancient of things, for he never geob.germ. 
had beginning or birth. | 109. - 
‘V. Now I come to produce, that they had attained a particular 
knowledge of God’s Actributes. % anaes 
Thales being demanded, whether a man might do ill andcon- 
cealitfrom God :- no northinkit, faid he. 
Stobaustelates of Thales, thathe being asked what was the 
ftrongeft; anfwered Neceflity,: forit rulesall the world, -“Necef- 
fity is the firm judgement and immutable power of Providence, 
A golden faying inverting Fate into God’s unchangeable De- 
cree. | dibad 2) 
VI. Socrates his knowledge of God was after this tenour + viz. xen. Mem.. 
oy That God knoweth all things, faid, done, or filently de. 1,4. 
ired.: | Whe nil 
“* That God through his care fuftains all his creatures, in pros 
** viding light, water and fire for them. ’ But particularly for man, 
** for whofe fervice-and fubjection he hath ordained plants and all 
** other creatures. : 
“. Lhat Gedisone,perfed imhimfelf giving the being and well- 
“ being of everycreature, what heisI know not, what he is noc I 
= Know, : ) ne 
>. Rr 2 ** That 
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* That the waygo true happineffe is Philofophy, whofe pred 


““ ceptsaretwo, £0 contemplate God, and to abitrad the foul | 


** from corporeal fenfe. 


‘That God, not Chance created the world and all creatures, 


: is evident, through the.reafonable difpofition of their parts, 
‘as well forufe as defence, from their care to preferve them- 
“felves, and continue their kind: Thathe hath had a particu. 


“Jar regard to man in his body, is no leffe apparent fromthe, | 


“* excellency thereof above others, froma the itt of fpeech, from 
*‘ the excellency of his foulin Divinations, and fore-fuying dan- 
“ gers: That he regards particular beings, from the care of their: 
“whole kind: That he willreward fuch as pleafe him. and pa- 
* nifh others that difpleafe him, from his power ofcddie it 
“from the belief he hath ingraffed in man: That he willdo igs 
“That he is profeffed by the moft wife and civilized Cities 
“© and Ages: That he at once feethall things, from the inftan- 
*‘ces of the eye, which at once over-runs many miles . and 
“Sof the mind, which at once conceiveth things done ia the 
*“moft remote places: Laftly, That he is fuch, and fo great 
“as that he at once feeth all, hears all, is every where, and of 
“* ders all. ery ; ‘ 
Plat. dc Plato maintains, ‘* That God is incorporeal and an un- 
Repub.l.6e “* changeable Light. That the knowledge of Godwas thetrue 
““wifdom, and that weare vender’d like to God through. our ju- 
*< {tice and holineffe. Elen 
What faith e4xz/inconcernih ‘ato? 
** would have been ihe ei a be ria pnts seca 
3 5 4 few wordsand fentences onely 
** being changed. 
Phad. ~ That che greateft happineffe confifted in knowing God, and 
“i “in being like to him. - * , : 
aft. Marts But poffibly youmayreply, That Plato (accordins to wh 
on ce is afferted by 7uftin ALfartyr) had read Aatooe cae by aa 
eeu infpired pen, as the Books of Mofes and the Prophets. Unde 
Plato (ingwit) carrum volantem Jovem agere in Colo didicit 
aiftex Prophetarum Hiftori, quas evolverit ? Intellesxit enim 
Propheta verbis, gua de Cherubim ita [criptafunt , & gloria Do- 
WA tnt ex dome exivit venitque in Cherubim, (umferunt Cherubin 
peunas fi Has, Cr rote corum coherchast, Dominique Dei Ifraek ess 
ou Calo cokarebat gloria, Hine profetims Plato clamat bis verbis: 
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“Magnus in Calo Jupiter carrum volantem incttans ; alioguin 


P ny 


nal 


2 quo alionifi a Mole & Prophetts hac didicsffet ? 

“whence (faithhe) had Plato learned that upiter ridina 
‘aving Chariot, but out of the Hiftories of the Prophets,which 
“hehad over-lookt? for out of the Books of the Prophets he 
6 nderftood all thofe things, that were thus written concerning 


IS theCherubims:and the glory of the Lord went.out of the houfe, 
“and came to the Cherubims. The Cherwbims took their feathers, 


“ and they hung togetherin circles, and the Glory of the Lord 
“of Ifrael, did abide upon themin Heaven. Hence Plato de- 
{cending cries ont thefe words: “* ?apzfer great in the Heavens 
‘© driving his flying Chariot, Ocherwife from whom fhould he 
‘* elfe have fearned thefe things, but from the Prophets? 
And fo Clem. Alexand. lib. 1. Strom, orat. aa Gent. {peaking 
asitweretoPlate. “* Leges, quacunqgue vera {unt ,tibe ab Hebrars 
< fyppeditata fant. Whatever truc Laws thou haftfec down are 
‘ fupplied thee by the Hebrews. 

-Tothislanfwer, That itis very improbable, that Plato fhould 


|~ have collected his Divinity out of Ad4ofes or the Prophets; their 


writings being in histime not yettranflated out of the Hebrew, 
I fhonid rather believe with others, that he had fitted his divine 


-| Notionsoutof Hermes Trifmecifius in egyptian, who accord- 


ing to Suidas, flourifhed before Pharho, and was called Tri/me- 


> 


-giftus, becaufe he had through a divine infpiration written of 


the Trinity. And Sugul faith, that he was called Ter optimus 
maximus, the thrice beft and greateft, becaule of his greateft 
wit, or according to others, becaufe he wasa Prieft, King, and 


_aProphet. 


‘Tis not only thought of P/ato, that he had gathered fome 


riddles of God fromthe eA gyprans, bur alfoof Theodorus, A- 
naxagoras, and Pythagoras. But Leontinue Plato's fencences. : 


“The body being compounded is diffolved by death, the foul ,,, 
¢ being fimple paffeth into another life, and isuncapable of cor- pygg; 


‘* ruption. 


‘* The fouls of men are divine, to whom, when they g0e Cicer, de: 
S¢ ont of the body, the way of their return to Heaven is amic. 


open, for whom to be beft-and mot juft is moft expedient. 
<The foulsof the good after death areina happy ftate, united 


| ‘to God ina blefigd inacceflible places the wicked in conveni= PA 


Ry: * ent. 


-Chap.22. 125 
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See RS ne ee re ea ae et ae cay ene eS eee 


“ent places fuffer condign punifhment:. But to define what thofe 
"_ Places are, is a/Uga’arwréy ui terres > Whence being demanded, 
“ what things were inthe other world> he anfwered, Neither 
““ was Lever there, or ever did fpeak with any, that came frei 
thence) 59), 19 “90 a 


clofes with Homerin thefe Verfes, 


Td A auqd Bércras rérois 4) 73 Fe ‘Opies, 
Totes yi vbos bay ony Sovlor avbead wey 
& a ¢ PY A ° e ry 
Oly &7 nuao ayior varip ad pavre Searze. 


And Homer agreed inthe f ame, That the minds of mortal men 
werefuch as the Father of Gods and men did daily infufe into them. 
Moreover /ib,1..de anim. cap.3. t. 65,66. he ealleth our under- 
ftanding Divine, and afferts itto be without danger of perifh= 
ing, “And /ib.2. de gener. cap. 3. delivers his fenfe thus, velaenu 
NG Tay vey UovoY WegSev emenmitven  @elover ven OVEN, aU Sead curd 2ij Cp. 
Yel now eved ooparrxi) evepryerets Wherefore it remains, that the mind 


alone doth advene from without, and that foe alone % Divine ; 
the aétion of the body hath not 


action. | 
1X. Virgil 4. Georg.’ wittily fetsdown God's ubiquity, 


at all any communication with’ her 


-——~ Denm namaue ire per omnes : ‘i 
Etterras trattulque Maris, C elumase profundum, - 
Hine pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum,; 


 Quemg; fibitenues walcentem arcelferé Vitas. 
Et 6, et netd. 


Principio Calum, ae tertas campo[que liquentes, 
Lucentema, Globum Luna, Titaniag: aftra. 

Spititus intus alit toramg, infufa per artes 

Mens agitat molem,o magne fe corpore mifcet, That is, 


the tra&ts of the Sea, 
Hencedo beafts and men and what 


; with 


VIII. We mutt not forget Ariftorle, who lik. 3. de anim. c. 3, | 
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Book IV. Natural Theology, Chap.22. 127 


—— 


iwith the Titanian Star: © A fpirie doth nourishic within (fpeak- 


‘ing of the world ) anda mind ,being infufed threugh its mem- 
Bers doth move its mole, and mingles its felf with thac greac 


“body. 


X, ‘The admirable’ Poefie of that Divine Orpheus; Uibi'de 
Mundo, is worth oat obfervation. ~ 


Live great @- Wwiro. ZevsuceTr@ derinecauvO-. 
ZEUS LeQaAdy ZEUS sored. Aids Snags TeV KTH, 
Ziv; mububuryeaunse vy spses asepoev7@-. 
Zbus dponv yevero, Levs ay-Beores trastg Nuyon. 
Zhus orvoln TAVT@V, ZEUS AUGILATS DLEISOUM. 

Zius mvs pila. Lvs HAsos nD ereanvns 

Léus Badrasus. LevsdpyisamayToy dpytveco vos, 

Tlagzs me KeuaLey. * AumTts Da05 5 MOAUIN IES 

EE icons negdlis abivey xo.To wipusen peor. 


Fupiter isthe firkt,Pupiteristhe lat. fupiter isthe head, 7 apiter 
isthe middle. | : 

God made all things. Puprter isthe foundation of the earth,and. 
ofthe itarry heavens. 3 
_ Pupirerisa male, Fapiter is an. immortal! Nymph. 

. ees the fpirit ofall things, ?upsreris the mover of the une 
re, ) 

upiter isthe root of the Sea. 7upiter isthe Sun andthe Moon.. 

wpiter isa King. Pupiter isthe fulminating Prince of all,for he 
coverethall, heisa lighr toall the earth out of hisbreaft he doth. 
wonderfull things.. 

XI. Trifmegifivs lib.t Pimandr. renders himfelf very divine- 
ly. ‘* The mind of the divine power did in the beginning change 
“its fhape, and fuddenly revealed all things, and [ faw that all: 
“ things were changed into a very fweet and pleafantlight. And 
below in another place: ““-Acertain fhadow fell underneath 
through a thwart revolution. And. Serm.3.Pimandr. “ The fha- 
* dow wasinfinitein the deep: buethe water and che chin fpiric 
°© were in the chaos: and there flourifhed a holy {plendour,which 
“impelled the Elements under the fand and the moift nacure,and 
“the weighty bodies being fubmerft under the darknefs did 
“ abide under the moi(t fand. 

Empedocles defined God a fphere, whofe center isevery where, 


and circumference no where, Pincent.in [pec biftl.400.4.4- 


Pythagoras: 


128 Chap,226 - Religio Philofophiscc. | “Parth / 
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er yo Pythagoras defcribed God to be a’ mind. diffufed throughout — 
lic.g, theuniverfal partsef the world, and the whole nature, out of 
which all liviag creaturesthatare born, do draw their life. In 
another place hecals him Luywavas warris + The foul of the uni- | 
vere. - | | 
Atif. de Heraclitus being at a certain time of the winter creptintoa | 
par.animal. Cottage for towarm himfelf, and being enquired for by fome,- | 
Ce5s who were afhamed to comeinto fomeana place, called to them 
A come near ; for (faid he ) the gods ave alfa to be found 

ere. if 
Athenagorasan Athenian Philofopher expreffeth himfelf very 
protoundly : God (faithhe) bath given mana judgement of rea- 
{on and under tanding for toknow sntelligible things, the Goodneffe 

of God, bis Wifdom and Fuffice: 


ERRATA. : 

P48-4tin.d.tead of thetr. 1.31. wifdom it felf. p.6.1.8.1.with thofe. p 8.1-£7.4. 

thofé, 1.25.r.into good. p.13.1.1 9.1. wherein. p.15.1.12.¥.into that. 1.28.r.ac- 
cording to. p.17.1.29.r.thofe of the.1.35.r.thefe caufes.p.22.1.33.1.4 mandoth. p. | 
25.1.32.1.impofe.p.26.1.16,1.What is, p.32.1.26.1.aeg2ts. p.3§ li2o, tlatter. p.\ | 
41.1:34.dele zt. p.63.1.32 rand exciting. p.71 1.18 dele it. p.73. L27erothers. 
l.29.1.Immodefty.1.35.r.eils weights. p.75.1.22 r.eternal.p.9o l.2.r. Permatick.1. 
ult.dele alfo, p.o4...14.t.coaéde. p.os 1.16.r.forbidden, p.o8.h11 .riattribwie 
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CHAP. bees» 
Of the Nature of Natural Philofophy. 


Y 3. The tymology and Synonima’ s of Natwral Philofephy. 
- 24 The Definition of Natural Philofophy. 

3. An Explauatzon of the faid Definition. . 

4. What a Nataral Being #. 

5. What a Natural Effence 15. 

6. What Nature 1s. 

iE hae varions Acceptions of Nature. 


5 Atural Philofophy is fo called, becaufe ic treacerh of 
(S. Nature , -and’ Nacural Beings, It is alfo known 
S by the name of Phy/icks, which is derived from ¢vats., 
| Natures Ariftorle in his Metaphy ficks, Book 6. C hap. Vs 
calleth it the fecond Philofophy. Ciceroin his Book of Divi. na= 
— mechit euetoacje, thacis, a Difcourfe of nature, 
| Aaa 2 Il, Natara 
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Nataral Philofephy. Parrvlh | 


| ia 
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7 eat! 


Pijlofophy is a Knowledge of a Natural being. 


Ut. This Definition ttatetha Natural being to be the Subject of 


Phyficks, which is fomtewhat reftricted from a being in general , as. | 
being jels univerfal, and therein it ts diftinguithed from <Ageraphy- | 
Jickt, were a being is difcourfed of , as a molt univerfal Enucy 5. | 
bur here, as.alefs. Natural inthe Definition doth lay a reftrigtion | 


upon a being, and givechit a Specifick confideration ; and therefore 
It proves truftraneous to add ( guatenus naturale) as far aé it is nata- 
ral: for o:herwife, what need would there be to appofe Natural , 
diditnotimplythefame? Or incafe you omit Natural, you may 
define natural Poilofophy to be aknowledge of a being fo far asit is 
nacural, and fo itis the fame again. Here you may take A/fronomy 
to be coincident wich Phy ficks, becaufeic treaceth of the Heavens, 
which are nacural beings. Herein I do refolve you chus: A/fronomy 
a thing through ics Caufes and Affections: bur Altroxomy doth not 
treat of the Caufes of the Heavens; wherefore ic followeth chat 
Aftronomy 1s not a proper Science of the Heavens. Although Afre- 
nomy containeth the Doctrine of the Motion of the Heavens, which 
isonly an Affection ot Property of rhe Heavens ; yer therein it 
soth not conftitute a Science, unlefs in‘an improper, although ufual 
fignification, wherein Science is raken for any kind of Knowledge, 
be it of the.Caufes.or AtfeStions of a thing ; beit Theoretick, or 
Practick ; and according to this Acception ts the 471 of Grammar 
frequently calleda Science. _A/fronomy is a partial Science, or itis 
a part of the Science of Phy/icks, as difcourfing-of one of ché atfecti- 
ons of a natural being, which is the Motion of the Heavens. Buc 


- fince each of thefe partial Sciences, if treated of all in cne Volume, 


would grow to.a vat Mole, Philofophers do therefore handle them 
in feveral Books, and Treatifes, | 

IV. A Naturalbeing is chat, which confifierh of Natures’ or 
which hath a Natural Effence.. | 

V. A Natural Effence is chat, which confitteth of Natural parts 
namely, natural: Matcer, and natural Form. ‘ . 7 

Vi. Nature is a difpofition of an Elementary. being, whereby it 
doth act according to its truth. 

Ifay it is a Difpofition, and therefore no power, becaufe all dif- 
pofitions are AQual. : 

VII. Nature is varioufly taken. 14 For a fingle Effence, ex- 

) empted 


is not aknowledge 6f che Heavens; for a knowledge dothexplain _| 
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Book f. Natural Philofophy. Chap.2. 3 


-—— 


| empred from all Compofition, according to which fenfe God is on- 
ly called Nature; and for co diftinguifh bis Naturefrom others, he 
iscalled( Natura Natarans ) Nature naturating ; Ot nature, which 
giveth niture to aliorher natuses. 2. Icisalfocaken fora derived 
being, whichis diftinetly fpecified by ( Natura Naturata ) Nature. 
naturated ; or for nature,which hath obtained its nature from the na- 
‘turating nature. 3. For the Quiddity and Effence of a natural be- 
; ing; and ‘according:to- this laft acception it 1s to be taken: 
aural, | here: | } 
jumy | Ags Godaloneis called Nature according tothe firft acception , 


atest (6 are Angels and Soules, that are feparated from their Bodies, 
rw called in afenfe common to Elementary beings, Nature. But Na- 
‘tarts, | cure in che third fignification is only appropriated to Elementary 
roy beings. : | 
plan lomiccke mentioning many other Acceptions of Nature, be-- 
i oc | caufe. they are inclufively contained in-thefe before-mentio--. 
tht f ned. é 
hAftne 
$ Which 
herein ee : 
hull : CHA P Ik. 
wledge, : : 
ie! | -Comprehending an Explanation of the Defi+ 
a | nition.of a Natural Being. 
aed i 
«bit | 1, What is meant by difpofirrn. 
oun, | 2. Ae ObjeEFion againft the Defiartion of a Natural being Anfwereds. 
biden | 3, What it sto att according to Truth. 7 

4. That the Subjeh of this Science is more properly named a naturat : 
wot | Being, than awatural Body. ; 

>. Ariftotles Defizition of Nature rejetted by feveral Arguments. . 
pans . That Nature is a property of a Natural being. 

. The difference between Nature and Art. 
| 8. That Nature in-re[pett to God atteth conftantly for an Ende. 
9 The Divifion of Natures: 


| Come now to explain the Definition of Nature, which Expla-- 
.mation is the more. neceffary, becaufe. through, its obfcuricy 


many y 
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Chap, 2. Natural Philofophy. Parr I 


many doubts, and miftakes might o:herwife be occafioned. 


The Gexzus isa Ditpofition or Vertue, which you are to takehere |] 


in a concrete conlideration, according to the fenfe expreffed in the | 


Third Chapcet of Powers. By vertue I intend an actual ftrength @ 
fy ana 


and power of aétihg, as it is inherenc ina natural fubjea. 


I]. Agunit my Definition may be Objected, Thac Nature isa | 


a 


Sub(tance: but a Dif 


pofition or Vertue isan Accident: Therefore | 


ic cannot be the right Gesws.Fo this I Anfwer,ThatVertue is a Pro- 


perty of a being, not really diftin&t from ic, bug modally only : Bi 
now fince we can only know a thing byits Modes, as dothappesr 9°) 


in my Metaphyficks ; therefore beings for the underftandings fake 


areto be explained by them, and are to be taken to be the fame re-- | 
ally wich cheir fubje@t.A Di(pofition then is the fame,asif I hadfaid | 


a Subject, or being difpofed and powerful. 


Through Elementary being ismeanc, a being conftitured by the | 
Elemencs; wherein I do diftinguith natural beings, as they are the — 


fubje&t of this Science, fram the nature of Angels and feparated 


Boman 


be nd 
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Souls, which are immaterial, and notconftituted chrough the Ele- | 


ments, as Origen did falfly fuppofe. 


III. To act according to its Truch, is to a&t conformably tothe | 


Divine purpofe and /dea, whereby beings do act the fame, and are 
the fame, which God did purpofe they fhould aét, and intend chey 
fhouldbe: To bethe fame being, is to be that, which they are, 
and at chat, which they doaét; Where obferve, thar nature is 


the Seal and Impreflion of Gods Will and Omnipotence upon eve-_ | 


ry being, through which they are thar, which they are. Hence Na- 
ture is called the Hind of God. Hence it is alfo called the Order 
and univerfal Governmene among all natural beings, througli.which 
one being doth depend upen the other, and is ufeful and neceffary ro 


the other. This is evident in many moving. living Creatures, 


as moft Catrel, whofe dependance and Prefervation is from-and 
through Vegetables ; as from Herbs; theirs again is from the juyce 
of the earch; and that from a mixture ofall che Elements. The 
fame fubordinateufe and good isalfo obferved among all other be- 
‘ings in che world, Hence nature is called the {trength and vertue of 
abeing ; for cheir ftreneth and vertueis nothing elfe but. an aQual 
difpofition and propenfion in beings; In this fenfe we fay the na- 
ture of fires to levirate, of earch to oravicate. | : 
AV. I did rather chufe to fay a natural being, then a natural body, 
: | for 
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Natural Philofophy, 


Chap.2, 


for to avoidan impropercy of fpeech ; becaufe a body is properly 
and ordinarily taken for matter; andfo we ufually fay, that man 
) confiftethof aSoul and body, and that a natural being confiftech of 
(f} aform and body, or matter. Neither is it a motive, rather for to 
fay anatural body, then a natural being: becaufe a being is of too 
large an extent ; for a being is rellricted from that Laticude of fig- 
| nification by adding natural. 
| V. After the expofition of this Definition of nacure, ic will not 
i) beamifsto compare that of Arifotles to it. Nature is che Principle 
_ of Motion and relt of a being, wherein itis exiftent chrough ic felf, 
and nor by accident. 
It was the Opinion of -47iffot/e, that nature was a fubftince, and 
‘hidgi/ peverthelefs here he feemechto make an Accident of it ; for thar, 
| which a@eth immediately through it felf,is nota fubftance, but an 
{byie) Accident, becaufe according to his dictates, a fubftance doth not 
aethe) adtimmediately throughi felf, buethrough its accidents ; if then 
mityed 4 atural being aéteth through its nature, thar is, ics Matter and 
theRlef Form, then nature muftbe an accicent, and confequently matter 
| and:form are alfo accidents, which he did in no wife in-~ 
Wtotte tend. 


‘intel .2- Suppofe that nature were a fubftance, ir would be abfurd ro 
nd ey aflett, that a natural being did act chrough a fubltance. of reft.and 
yate,| Motion, which doth inhere 1n it felf; for then there would be a fe-.. 
ye ig DEtFation of bodies, and an Identification of Subfiltencies. 


syeie | . YY OUMay reply, That mature is not a fubftance of movion and refit, 
weN. Uta fubftanctal Principle. Pray, What isa fubftancial Principle bue- 
“Ode | 2 fudftance ? 


3. Icis plainly againft che Principles of efrifforle , to fay, that - 


t ef 

a | a. Principleis no fubftance : for Matter and Form are Principles , 
tes, buc chefe he granteth to be fubftances. | 

bind 4. If again granred, that thefe are fubftances, and not vertues, 
euice then it mult neceffirily follow, that a Form being an active Princi- 
wie Pie» doch act chrough icfelf, and thence a Form is called active, Ic 
ie. Mult alfo follow, that Matter, which is another. Principle of moti- - 
roti 2% acteth efficiently withal, becaufe. motion proceedeth froman-: 


Efficient or from a Form, and wherefore is Matcer then calted a paf- . 
five Principle ?. Your Anfwer to this will be, that Matter is not 
the Pitaciple of Motion, but of Reft. Icake your Anfwer, but: 
What-kindofrelt doyoumean? ~ Isit-a reftfromlocal Motion,or a - 
rele: t 
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relt from Alteration, or Augmentation ?. Ic mutt bea reft from | i 
fome of chefechree. Ic cannot bea reft from local motion, becaufe ae 
all beings are not'c1pable of a reft fron local motion. then ic muft eo 
be arett from alteration,or augmenration. Neither can it be a ref} aj 
from any of thele.; Forall beings are con{tancly and ac allcimesin | we 
alceration, and confequently are eicher augmented, or ciminifhed, jf (i! 4 
Whar reft can it then be? me, ail 


Icis no rett from Action, for then matter could be no Principle june 
or caufe, for all caufes do aét. | } ; ike 
5+ How can Matter and Form, which are Principles, before their) watt 
union, be fubltances, fince that a fubftance is a perfect being, which J pio 
doch fubfift in uniry through it felf, and thereby is difiinét from all § pecal 
other beings:but matter or form can neither of chem ub through’ § doit 
themifelves, or have any uniry,or diftinétion. yo net 
6. A Formis nora Principle of retin all natural bodies through Ih. 
ic felf, but by accidenc : forall bodies are through themfelvescon- 9 Al 
tinually in. motion, as will-further appear in irs preper place. | 1, art 
VI. Wherefore for to avoid all thefe Abfurdicies , Concra- iti 
dictions, and Improper:ies of Speech, itis neceflary to afferr ; eto 
1, That Nature isa Property of a natural being, through which | | AM 
Itacteth. B lndivi 
2. That aProperty is really Identificated with its fubjedt, and § 1d 
confequently, that Natural is not really differing from anatural bo- ue 
dy. This property denotes a propenfion,or actual difpofition,through ff sf 
which the frid body is rendred active, By activenefs I underftand 
whereby all is conftituted, whatever is actually inherent in abeing, 
as, Extflence, Subfiftence, and allics other Properties;fo rhat Nature | 
or Nacural in Phy/icks is a Property equivalent to the Modes or Art- 
tributes of Truth, and Goodnefs in Metaphy ficks. 
VII. Nature differeth from Art, in that the aéteth conformably | 
to the Divine /dea or Intention, but Art a@teth conformably to the ' 
intellectual Jdea: Wherefore natnre is infallibly immutable,conftanr, | 
perpetual, & cetrain,becaufe it dependech from an infallible,immu- | 
table, conftant, perpettial, and certain Caufe; buc Art is fillibte, 
chingeable, inconfiant, and uncertain, becaufe ic dependeth from 
the humane Intelleé, which is fallible, changeable, inconftanr, and 
uncertain. As manis uncapable of acting without God, fois Art 
incapable of effeGting any thing withour Nature. Nature isinfi- 
nitely beyond Arr: What Are is there, which ¢an produce the 
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ookd. | 


Natural Philofophy. 


great world, or any thing comparable to the little world 2? What- 
ever excellent piece aman'doth practife through Art, ic is no fur. 
ther excellenc, then itis like unto Nature; neither can he work 
any thing by-Are, buc what hath nature for ics Pactern. © Whacis 
ita Limner can draw worthy of a mans fight, 1f natural beauties are 
fer afide ? ; dt diwiget 

VIL. Whatever nature acteth, it isfor an End and Ufe: Icis 
for an end inrefpect toGod, who created all. chings for an end ; ic 


is for anufe, in refpeét co one another, becaufeall beings are ufeful 


to one another; as I have formerly demonftrated : buc wecannoc 
properly fay, char all chings act for am end in refpect to one another, 
becaufe thar, which doth aé& for an end, is moved by thacend, and 
doth foreknow it ; but natural beingsdo nor foreknow cheir.ends , 
neither are they moved by them. 

1X. Nature is either univerfal, or fingular. 

An univerfal nature may be apprehended in a twofold fenfe, 
1, For the Univerfe or whole world, containing all fingular natures 
wichin it. 2.For a nature, which is in an univerfal being, and fo you 
are to take it here. 

A Singular nature is, whichis inherent in every fingularand 
Individual being. ) | 

I do willingly pafs by other Obfervations concerning Nz- 
cure in general, becaufe 1 have couched many of them in my Afe- 


baphy ficks. : 
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CHAP. I 
Of the Principles ofa Natural Being.. 


1, That Privation 1s no- Principle of a-Phyfical Generation, or of a 


Phyfical Beg. That Untow might be more properly termed a Prin-. | 


ciple,then Privation,. 


2. The Principles of a CMaterial being fated by Pythagoras re- | 


jetteds 


3+ That +0 treat of Matter and Form 1s more proper to Metaphy- — | 


ficks. 
4. That the Materia Prima of Ariftotle s a Non Ens. 
5« Lhat the Chaos hada Form. 
6. The Authors Materia Prima. 


,7+ That it doch aoe appertain to: Phy ficks to explain the nature of the fir/t 


Matter. 


8. What the firft Form of all natural beings is. 
I, | Nae Metaphyficks it is made known , that alt created beings - 


conGtt of Parts, and that no being,except God alone, iis fin- 
gle; but all are compounded. This isalfo proper to.4 nacural being, 
Whofe compofition is to confilt of Matter and Form. I need not 
tell you the diverfity of Opinions among Philofophers upon this 
Particular, they being fully relared by Arifotle, in his Phyfical Auf- 
cultations ; wherefore I fhall only examine his, as being thought 
the moft Authentick by modern Philofophers. The faid Philofo- 
pher {tates three Principles, which do néceffarily concur to the Pro- 
duétion ofa natural being ::namely, Marter, Form and Privation. 
As for two of them, no doubt, but they are principles, but che third 
is difputable. Privation is Logical, that is, it isimaginary, and af- 
finged to a being bya fecond inrention of the mind, and therefore 
his Commentators do generally teach, that it isto becounred no. 
other chen a principle per accidens. - Mf per accidens, itis no.part of a 
being : if icis any thing, tt is apart-of Generation, for this doth 
immediately prefuppofe a privation » Gut a being prefuppofech ie 
mediately only, through, and byméahds of Generation. If they call 
chat a principle of Generation, which doth neceflarily concur to the 
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confiitution of a natural.being, then char fhould rather be termed a 
principle, which doch concur coit per fe , as for Inftance, union, 
‘© Union dotlrneceflarily and per fe concur to the generation of a natu~ 
1 ral being, but privation doth only Concur to it per accidens. 
| Union 1s not only neceflary at the moment of Genetation, but 
alfo after abeing is con{tituted ; icisthar, wichour which a being 
cannot confilt. So that Ifay; chac union is infinitely more proper 
tobe cermed a ptinciple then privation, and why didnot Ariftotle 
dream of that ?’ To fperk properly, neither of them can be'raken 
for a Principle of a nacural being, whereby it fhould be conltiruted 
cobe thac which itis. Union isi unneceffaty,becaute unicy doth im- 
ply it 5 fance chen that all beings are Metaphyfically conttitured by 
anunity, which can be alfo applied xo Phyfieks, itis needlefs to 
mentionunion in this Science, o*herwife we might eguo jare refer 
all the Modes of a being roir. | 
| i much ftrange, why Ariforle omitted. the infertine Privationin 
litt | Adetaphy ficks among the yniverfal caules of an tiniver(al be; ng, and 
f why hedidnotas juatly refer ic ro thar parc of Philofophy, as he did 
Matter and F orm ; it being of as large anextent and univerfalicy, as 
y either of hele. Poffibly you willdeny it to be of an equal extent 
dbent § © with chem, orafferc,that ic is of no larger uhiverfalicy then a natus 
iSite ral being is. HereinI deny your denial and aflertions for itis ofa 
loam, | Jarger exrenethen a natural body is, fince‘icts appliableto Angels, 
ednot F  -and Devils, who muft.as neceffarilyhave had a Ptivation for a prin- 
pontts fF ciple of Generation as Naturals, for even they were’ pot before they 
ali | -. were. Wherefore fince he referred Angels and Devils to Metaphy- 
tight |. ficks, he ought «quo jure co have placed privationin the fame Rank. 
Phloo- | Thefame Argument I may ufe againtt his eight Books: of Phyficke, 
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tePme f. there being ircle elfe contained inthem but what is as common-to 
ution, -Aptriqial bengs.as to corporeal ;:as for Inftance, Time, Finitenefs, 
sitiid § Motion, ¢c.all whicharecommon to immaterial beings, Where- 
nae | fore had Arifforle created of thefeParticulars in bis Phyjicks, Dotlrine 
veloe f} - Qratia, Iemight have deferved an excufe, but fince he treaed of, 
rein § . \themrthere per fe, it can be accounted no lefs then an’ Er- 
ites f) = -LOUTS Ot * ibis. : 

isdoth If. Pythagoras taught a'Trinal Number of Principles, confticu- 
(it fF  eting a-macerial being. 1. A’Point. 2, A Line, 3. A Superfici- 
eal $i} OSs of Surface, Thefe are ratherfores and kinds of quanticy, Which 
ote | \for-taatreafon do more properly appertain ‘to CMrtaphy licks > for 
utiot: AE 3BR Bbb 2 befides 
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befides thefe, there are many others concurrent to theconftitution —  iisy: f 
of a material being, as hath been difpu:ed of elfewhere. Yer this is ypitt) 
obfervable inthis Opinion, that Pythagoras and many other wife  § iil’ 
men did collect the principles of a being, by means of their fenfes 5 fj jeez 
for it is in vain co talkof Effences and Forms, in fuch a manner as - § fini! 
Arifforle did, which aman caanot apprehend, what they are; and — § jsni 
for this reafon he {tated three principles of a mareriak body, beeaufe | leis 
chefe three could be evidently perceived by fenfe. : con ott 
I]!.. To treat of Matter and Form doth ratherbelongto Aeta- Fis, av 

phy/ficks, becaufe they-are principles remote from phyfical bodies; J wx, 
I fay they are remote, becaufe they are applied conatural bodiesby 9 2.) 
means of rhe Elements: for natural bodies confiftof Matrer and ff ¢henit 
Form, fo far as they confaft of che Elements, and the Elements are 9 gyri 
really and properly the Maccer-aitd Form of a natural being. Now, ff thoi 
in every Science the Principia proxima.are only.tobe treated of, —§ gyi 
for otherwife you might draw all Adesaphyficks tothis Tract. Ariffo-  ¥ tice 
tle did erroneoufly difcourfe of thefe things in Phyficks, fince he had — J jwigthe 
treated of them in AZetaphy/icks. My putpofe was no: other then to fiw ¢ 
rehearfe thefe matters for an Introcuétion, andco thew the nai~. “ yhch A 
{takes of others herein. " | B vhichth 
AY. Matcerin a natural being is either firt or fecond. The firtt ff cwse 
matteris, whichis not produced out of any other,and therefore is | hero 
cermed to be ingenerable.and incorruptible. The fecond matteris, J the, 
which is produced out of the firft, and is faidto begenerableand Jaa. 
corruptible. Ariffotle in his 1 Book. of Phyf. C:9.7+82. defineth ~ produ 
che firft matter to be the firft SubjeG& of every thing, out ofwhich ff jin; 
remaining,a being is cenerated through it felf, and-not by accident. jooin 

The ancient Philefophers could hardly underftand , what this firft’ 9 co 
matter was, becaufe of its diffieulty.; wherefore Ariforlebimfelf 9 y 
was forced to de{cribeit negatively, in the 1 B. of CMetaph. Ch.3.  W iuic. 
T.8.. The firft matceris char, which through it felf hath neither ef- J | » 
fence, nor quantity, nor any ching-of chat, by whicha being is-de- fy, 
termined: which isas much as if he faid, I know better what iris 
not, then what it is ; and this. kind of. knowledge.is common-to, 
Fools and Wife men. So that from thisMiefcription we may col- 
lect, that ic is not cognofeible, fince irisnot determined, and perc 
confequently. ic.is nothing. Notwithftanding Arifotle recolle&ts | bin 
hunfeifin his Phy ficks, where we have the forementioned Defini- | ry i 
tion fet down... The firft matter, faith he, is the firlt fubjeé of via | i 
. | thing: | 
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| Book I. Natural Philofophy. Chap.3. 
| ching: Ergo every thingis generated out of the firlt matter : How 
can that be? Then itfollowech, that every natural being, whenic ' 
is diffolved, is diffolved in its firft matter ; or, how can the next be- 
ing be generated out of it elfe? This molt of his Followers do deny, 
affirming the contrary, ez. That a natural being through its corrup- 
tion isnot diffolved into the firft matter. This they prove by w47i- 
| frorle his own Dictates ; the corruption of one being is the genera- 
tion of another.. Generation, faith Ari/forle, isin aninflant = that 
“is, affoon as one form goeth out, at the farne inftanr, another en- 
ters. 

2. Ifabeingin: its diffolution is diffolved into the firft mater, 
then ic mult be deprived from all its Accidents: butweobferve the 
contrary, for when-a bealt dieth, there. fill remain Accidents in 
that body : Ergoabeingis not diffolved into the firft matter. This 
moved Ari/ferle to aflere the forementioned Thedremes, to wit, 
That Generation is in an inftanc, and that the corruption of one be- - 
ing is the generation of another, becaufe there are Accidents remai- 
ming at che fame inftanr, whemthe precedent form is expelled ; 
which Accidents remaining, do neceffarily {uppofe a form, from 
which chey are depending. _ All.which infers, that every rhing is 
generated out of the fecond matter, and not out ofehe fir{t. How 

» then can Materia prima be faid the firtt fubje&t of every thing? » 
The other part of the Definition is, out of. which a being is pro- 
| duced: this is no lefs ftrange then the other. How-cana being be | 
produced, and yet the firftmatter be remaining ? For affoon asa 
being is produced, the firft matteris not remaining, but it is now: 
become a fecond matter -with: Accidents, which were not: in the . 
firtt. : 

V. Itis more then probable; that naturally and really there is.no » 

> fuch firft'marter. 4s. Ve 

I. Becaufe all natural beings:are -generated out of-a pre-exiftent 
Matter ; this our fenfe.doth teftifie; as for Arifotles. firft matter,.. 

' that hath no Exiftence, but an imaginary Effence only. . 

2. Ail,that which doth really exift, isa: compounded being... If 
‘there is any fuch fingle matter, how do you know it-?-Senfe-never 
perceived it,.how can youthen-tell ic 2 Whatever doth exift, or did 
ever exift, ic hath, or hada Form. Youmay fay, that the (pans ex-.- 

* ifted without a Form, becaufe a Form doth-ditinguifh a being from 
alLothers, and giveth it unicy-: Now,when the Chaosexifted, there: 
‘ Wasi; 
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wis'no other being, and it was rudeandwithoutform. “To this, I 


Anfwer, Alchouga there Was no other-being, yet: whis didnot hin. | 
dery but thac the Chags hadats numerical and politive uniry, exift-_ 


ence, <etermination, goodnefs, truth, ee. all which Accidents 


‘could not be withouc a Form. *Tis fata, thac the Chaos had no form, 


thatis, mot ics forse elrinea, for which t was incended., notwith- 


fiariding it had 1s Forma prima. Xt remaineth then; thatthe matenva | 


primais neither-an objective beitig, nommuchdefs a real being : Ie 
is no Objective being, becaufe we cannot frame amobject of tr, or 
like toit. For what can we think ofits; it isconfefled it hath nei- 
ther. Efferice, of 


finive, which of all abfurdittes is rhemoltabfurd: for not hing-isin- 


finice, bur Godialone, Then again, to Maintain that icts ingéne- | 


rable and incorruptible, 1s impious; for God: only as ingenerable, 
and incortuprible. | 


VI. There is afirlt matter; which was producedsac firft, and ouc 


of which all fecond matters were andare genetated. This firft mat- 
cer had alfora firft Form comproduced with iz. : 

A Second matreris, which is produced out of the firft. 

The firlt matcer is che matter of che.Elements, which are four in 


number. 


Youare to note here, that by che firftimatterisnor meant.a mac- | 
cer formally diffeténc from the fecond matter, but accidentally on- | 


lyin tefpect of time: It is-called firft, becaufe ic was firft produced. 

VII.It doth not (as I hinted before )appettain roPhy/icks to explain 
abfractly what the firft matter is, that being proper to Afetaphy ficks: 
Wherefore Ariff.8 Books of Phyf. Aufcult. defetve rather the name 


“Of Meraphy ficks. That, whichis requificein this place, is to.unfold 


the nature of che firff matter,as it isaConcrete to natural Subftances,&z 
contracted to Inferiours.: Im AZetaphyficks itis treated of as amore 
univerfal, heteas alefs: for Macter and Form conftiture rhe Ele- 
merits, as more Univerfals confticuce the leffer. Again, Matter and 
Forin detive cheir Effence'from the Elements; for thefe being:abo- 
life, they perifh likéwife withthem. So that without or beyond the 
Elements there is neicher Matter, or Marerial Form. 


VIII. The fir@ Form ofa nacural being is the form of the Ele- 


ments; how they further confticute the matter and form of every bo- 
dy’, fhall bedemonfirated as We goon. * ele | 


uintity , ee. The grearelt» Abfurdiry is, chat | 
theygive inno limitation, and confequently muft affirm tc to bein- | 
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To the - The Elements being produced all at once, and at che fame time, 
(apelilts it followeth, thac there never was any Peripatetick firft mateer exilt- 
(, ql ent withouta Form ; for their fornt and matter were both created 
Awidgy(f togethers but the alledging fome Principles oftve ALofaick Philo- 
off fophy, will: foon make this cafe plain. | ' | 

bitvig§) « %- God cresed Heaven and Earth. Buthow.? not feparately or 
Comp CUtinctly, at feveral times, buc uniced into one, and confufed, ac 
‘igo. | Once, by one ac of his Almighty Power... AZofes fers down Heaven 


u 


tit, of and Earth disjundtly, not becaufe they were conftituted as diftin@ 


ithe bodies, but becaufe'Heaven and Barth were next formed out of that 
His, thy COnfuled matter, as the Text doth, afterwards clearly explain. 
‘obein.f We call one part of that body, which afcendec, that is, expanded 
ito jgin.§ OF Moved from the Centerco.che Circumference, heaven, becaufe: 
itty. 1¢ Was heaved up fromthe ocher remaining pars: which was nanted 
“hi, | Earth, of asit were Tearth, from Terre in Fresch;. which again'is. 
derived from Terra, a Terendo, quia Partes {we pondere fefe invicens.: 
anloy | 2674+ So Coclwme a cernendo quod homines wstuita coelums.ver[us-cer- 
itl #@t+ This rude Subftance was hit upon,doubrlefs by guefs, bythe 
ancient Poets, calling it (ass, which although rude in regard tothe - 
more exprefs. Form, which.ic was to.receive afterwards,’ yet it was.a 
efurin f Perfect being confatting of Matcer and Form, through which ichad 
apofitive Unity, whereby ic was one in iefelf; and diftin® from nos 
ame thing. Twas a true being, in char ic was conformable to the Divine 
dlp one 2484 Le was nolefs perfect, becaufe- God creared ir.: It was good : 
lye, | 20" tC Was convenient and aprt.to haveother- beings produced our of. 
shin PEE? 5° that having all che Attribuces.of abeing, ic mutt neceflarily : 
TET bea perfect being, coniifting of. matcer and: form : if then che firkt 
HH  ereated being,out of which all other-being: were afcetwards.created, . 
oi iwas a perfect being, where Was then the matersa prima of Ariftotle?- 
? which ts {aid tobe withourany Fort, and nachingbuea pura poten- 
wise ia. You cannot reply, thatthe (aos was) produced our of aA4ate 
anh | rin prima ;for if grancthat, then wuteria prima isa (uomens) no- 
ne be thing, becaufe; the Text mentions, that’ God'created Heaven and: 
 f Barch out of norhing, : . 
iT The Objection,which may be offered againft us fronGew.2, And: 
an | the Earth was withong form, isnot matrerial : for by form: here is 
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meant an alertor forme; and nova Prima Forma: piso tas 

ct | -IX., The Porns, which-didinfotmate the Chaos, was thar, where- 

"Eby it was thac, which it was, namely,.a Confulion of he Elements : - 
| : : 
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amore diftintl form, becaule the Elements were yet more feparated, | to pe 
unticd, loofened, and diftingt. But as for a mott diftinct form, where- | | i 


‘ ‘a oa y s ball h re 
it is, namely, Barth, aweighty, dente, and moffie fubttance.: Fire,  uet** 


the depth of this My tery, give me leave to expofe to your view the } 
adinirable manner of this divine Arufice. Firft, Godcreated a] 
Chaas, or a confufed mixture of che Elements, 1n like manner to a } 
Potter, who, having feveral forts of Earth, mixes them all cogether | hh 
Into ane exact mixture, afterwards he again diducts or drawech ics | Oyun 
parcs from one another, and each pare again after thar he drawerh: | 

more and morefrom one another, until at laftic acquires that forma, } 1, Tim 


which he doth ultimately intend in ir. So thacche more he draweth } TD 


a — arena 


it afunder, the more compleatform it receives through each feveral |} le (x 
and further Diduétion : So God draweth the Chaos moreand more} jheir\ 
afunder, andevery drawing, diduGtion, expanfion, or opening, gi= |] 3, Arf 
verh it another anda perfecter form.Afcer the fame manner isthe} Hin 
produdtion of the Fatms in the Mothers Womb perfected : where | «, wie: 
chere is firft a Chass or exa&t Confufion of Genitures, then again its | flere 
parts. are more and more diduéted, which finifhech it with a pers) 


Hs. What 
fe&t Form. I fhall therefore delineate each part of the Creation ac- | ng 
complifhe by Gods feveral and diftiné& (as tous) diduction,which | ;;i, 
was performed by Gods Command upon an obediential Subject, of 6. The 
Ler there be. Theefte& refulting through vertue of this Commancs | . ;, p, 

was immediately anfwered by, And it was fo: The Perfection and | 
excellency of it.by,.4ud Ged {aw that st was good. ar 
There are two forms obfervable in the Elenients: one abfoluce, | | be 
whichis, whence the parcicularforce, power, and vertue of each | »)\\\.. 
Elemente derives. This is effential to every Element. There isal- | , , 
fo.a refpective form,which doth naturally derive fromthe firft, and i lemen; 
is, whereby every Element doth effentially encline to the other for) »y;),, 
ics Exiflence and Confervation ; for without each other ctheirabfo- | aly 
lute form could not fubfitt; which flowes from their truth and good- i ' the l 
nefs, Neither did chey ever-exift fingly, buc were at the fame cing t We 
created |) 
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teil created tosether.  Thefe two forms are: really and eflentially one : 
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but modally diftin& from each orher. : What 'Finirenefs, Unity 


9 


Durability, or Place are the Hlements capable of fingle? The earth 
chrough its Gravity would be incited'o an infinite motion, fo weuld 
alfo.fire, and confequencly neither could»poffefs any place, or be of 


‘any duration : but rhe Earth and Water being occurred by Fire and 


Ayr, their Gravities are ballanced by the Lighrnefs of thefe latrer : 
and fo become withal to be terminated, and co be placed; but of this 
elfewhere. i . . 


ee 


| : CHA P. IV." 
Ofthe Nature. and Effence:of the Elements. 


1. The neareft Definition of a Natural being. 2) sree : 

2. The Definition of an Element. That all Phyfical Definitions ought 

_. tobe fenfible. The proof of the Exiffence of the Elemeuts, and of 
their Number. oT it | 

3+ An Expofition of the Definition of an Element. Irs Etymology and 
Homonymy. hs are cS DGS Manis abs OE ‘7 


D4. What Difpinttion the Author makes between Principle, Caule, and 


Elemene. : 
5. What a Natural Canfe ws. Thatthe Elemests_are no fingle real be- 
ngs. That they are treated of feparasely and ingly Ratione 
only. ea ee oh ES 
6. That there are but three Natural Canfes. Their Neseffity proved 


in Particalar. - 


1}. J Have hitherto given you the remote Definition of a natural 


being, and now I {tate one fomwhat nearer to: our Senfes, 

and tuch as 1s through it felf perceptible by fenfe, . | 
A Natural being is an Effence conttituted out and through the E- 
Jements: or thus, A-natural being is thac, which is confticuted our 
and by nacural Cavfes : bur none are nacural‘caufes, but Elemenrs 
only;wherefore the former Definition being the nearer, and proved 

by the latter fomwhac more remote 3° 9 ae 

We thail rather commend it, . being perceptible by fenfe ; for 
CC nove 
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ciftlith you, as being different from Aristorke’s.Lec me tell you, 


that moft part of the Perepatetick Definitions in Phyficks aze.too re. | 
mote trom our fenfes, which caufeth a -difliculty of apprehending _ 


them, and proves a doubrful way for ro lead us into Errour. ‘ 
Ti.An Element 13. an internal narural Caufe out and throuzh which 


@ natural being is effentially confticuted.In etaph. we hive defined - 


a natural being to bein-ernally confittent of Afatrer and Form whico 
are alfo called’ Natural Canfes in genera’, bar remotely: decaufe we can 


not apprehend Marter and Form,unlefs by a nearer thing reprefent- | 


ing both to our fenfes ;° ag," throneh the Elemenrs we know what 
Mirtrerand Formis: wereic nor that our fight perfwaded us, thet 


a being was .produced our‘of the Elements;.we thouldbe ignorant 


whit Afatter were ; and fo the like of the Form. Here you maytake | 


notice of the difference be:ween a, A4etaphy fical Definition; and a 
Phyfical one; the latcer being immediately perceptible through our 
Senfes, and abftracted from fenfihles, che for ner being proper ro 


reafon and the mind,which doth mediately abftra@ its notions fron _ 


thefe, according to that. Trite Saying: Nihileft im intellecluyquin Prices 


fucrit im [en fibws.the underltanding knowerh nothing but what it bath 


natural beings do (proscime) wrimediately owe their eflence to the 
four Elements, Herbs {pring forth, out,or from the Earth; but nor 
where there ts no Water : for there ir proves fandy.or barren, sme 
to protrude any vegetable, ake od 
2, Although eatrhisfufficiently moifened by attenuated water 
yetunlefs the Sun can or doth through its Beams caftasfire toiry: of 
by the fame fire raife and excite that fire, which is larentin the 
earch, it remaineth neverthelefsbarren. -Laft} yy AY! 1S comprehens 
ded by water arrenuated, thats, Waterand -Ayrmixtcogerker j 
fuch a proportion, that che cemuty of the. air mayteader rhe warer 
atteouated and fluid, thar. foiemay be art to perectaie throvch the 
depth of the Mixture ; for ocherwife water of-iz Selfisy of chat thick: 
nefs, that ic exceeds Ice or Chryftal...... Now this Ayr incraflaced, or 
Water attenuated dorh open and expand che denfity of che earth 
makes way for the fire to enter, and-atlaft retaines. the whole mix. 
turein-a coherence and compadinels. | OF this more: hereafter. ° 
wae Ne. Again, 


firft perceiyed by. thedenfes,..Now I will make clear to you, thar alf 


tee 


Pann th | 


one.can deny, buc .cthar-che Elements ate: the fole natural caufes : : 
Sie.y me by any of your fenfeswhae matural being there exifterhin | 
the world, bucwhat.is Elementary. Poffibly this Definition may 


| ing yim 
; a : 
| gion 
| ass 
| Sublta 
j agree 


| blood 


™_ | | 
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“EBook le - Matupal\Bhidofopby, Chapa) #7. 
cute ale : a 
ai | Again, A body confilts-of the fame Principles. or Elements iin’o 
inn ll whic 1: is diffoiveable s. bur all natural ‘bodies are diflolveable into 
ve “i ube frit Elements :. rherefore'all bodes confitt of the faid firft Ele- 
| 

‘tol 
thending & 


uh va 


° defined 


ee | itfelfinto Melancholy, exprefline earth in ics weighr, colour, and 
“Te Ct Subltance ; for drying tr, if becomes nerfect: Sand * into Choler, 
pr clenta lm 


agreeing with fire in its motive and alterative qualities + into pure 


VN blood, through its gluing quality or lentor, not unlike to incraflaced 
ttt ayc: L fily, into Flegm or Phiegine, refembling wacer. -Doth nor 
lonorant 

o 


nay take I 
Wand a 
‘ugh oy 
Propet (0 


ston) warer, Spirits and Oyt (the two fatcer being made up mot of Fire 
wi tigi ‘and. Ayr) are, leparated-from the Cupar wmortuun', Sal frcnm, or : 
ith earch and Sabiicencies,. “Tis true Sal, Sulphurand: Mercurins ate 
tel different Names,, but. re ap(a are che ElementssWhatis Sa/ bur 
tothe Earth ? ss/phar bur fire and ayr? Afercuring but watet 2 Hereby 


ny initia =. Number nominating aig; in pases) 30.4 Snihtsxar bas bed 4 
) \* Ered uh, (ni gibde Bi 
} IIT. Give me leave to expound the Definition.in the firtt' place 
wie, M geantum ad nomen. sake MPR eR raed 
; 


onal In the word Element is confiderible its Etymology, from diXeuas 

rin the i vel eingouas, Capio: quod clementain [ele omnia Capiunt mixta. aks 

vie «ts nameis likewife homonymous, ina larze fenfe promifcu- 

win onfly (comvertsdilter) denoting a Principle, or-Caufes Ty a frat Avift, Met: 

ewer fenfe, ic is ditfering from both. Exdemos, Alexander, and Themas Lé eu. 

jhe = 4g. opiniate, that through Principle (Principimes) ts only meant an Texts. 
) agent caufe : through Caufe, a formal,:and final Caufe : through ele- 

woe tents, Matter. Averrhoes and Alberteby Principles incen anef- 
) fictent caufe: through Caufes, final-Gaufes siiby elemencs Mutter, 
) and Form, Generally Principles are utidertlood tobe of a larger ex- 

jg. tent then Caufes, and Caufes chen éléments: So chic Ariftorle B.5. 

oun, Cec 2 : o 


of ALetaph. Ch. 1. deferibes a Principle tobe thar, from whence a | 
thing is,1s made, or 1s known: by this you fee, chat a principle is jj 
of amove large fignification then either of the others : but acaufe iS, 
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which contriouteth to the being of aching, either by fubftituring ic 
felf for a Subject, as che AZateer s. or through actuating and'vivine it 
an eflence, and its confequence,as the Form * or by determining it 
to an end, as che final caufe. | 

1V. The dittinction, which I have made between chém, is, that 
cawfe 1s of a larger excenc,then Principles are taken in Phyficks(but in 
Theology a Principle is larger then it) thefe denoting the internal 


caufes of a natural being, as matter and: form, but remotely, as I | 


have already hinted: Elements point out to {enfible and immedi- 
ace internal caufes of a natural being. : 
V. A natural. caufeis, which hath a vertue of acting naturally, or 


which aéteth according to chat power which God hath conferred | 


uponit acits firlt Creation: So chat Van Helwsoat Caith well in his 
Phyfice Atift. Dift. 3. E go verocredo, nainram jufjum Dei, quo res 
aft sd quod eft, & agit quod agere juffa eft. Butt believe, thac Nature 
is Gods Command , through which a thing ts thar, whichit is, and 
acteth that which it is eommanded co at. They are Caufes,to wit. 
internal caufes or principles of a being, becaufe they contribute 

themfelves to the confticucion of that being. FE {aid one of which, be- 


caufe they are rhe marcer of all natural beings + and through which, | 


becaufe they are alfo the Form of all ‘the faid beings. How they are 
ot become fo , you may expeét to read below. The elements 
are defcribed and taken fingly or feparately,ratione only, or'ex [uppoe 
fito, and not realer :. for they never did exitt fingly ( neither could 
they exift fo, fuppofing they. were created inthar nature, inwhich 
they were, becaufe oftheir relative forms ): but confufedly in rhe 
Chaos. Ariftotle nameth che bodies conftitured by thofe mixt bo- 
dies, asif chey were differentfrom naturals: bur that was Only to 
make good the firft part of his Metaphyfical Phyficks, and thereby to 
diftinguifh them from the others, namely his proper and elemen- 
Laty Phyficks. ' 

VI. Three caufes do concur to the production of 2 natural being, 
whereof two are internal, to.wit, natural matter and form ; the other 
is-excernal, namely, the Efficient. I. prove the neceffiry of chefe 
toree: firft chere mut bea Subje& or Matter, out of which abeing 
is produced :. for (ex-xihilo nihil fit) out Of nothing nothing can be 

yas produced. 
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ay | produced.But I inftance in fome particulars ; the good wives know, 


| 


that for to makea Pudding, they need Matter ( namely Flower, 
Egos, éc.) to make icoutof ; or to build a Houfe, a Mafon will 
require Stones for his Matter, @c. Now when they have thefe ma- 
terials, they endeavour to make fomthing of them, that is,to intro- 
}|. duce a new thing, fhape or face into it, 0: educe a new thing out of 
| it (which locution 1s more proper then the former, it being the 
| efficient doches intrinfeco quai formam educerey and whatis that 
bucthe Form? And lattly, Experience tels us, that (qaod mbil ft a 
S  ferpfe } nothing is produced from itfelf, bue from another, which 
1s the Efficient ¢ asin the building of a houfe, you may have {tones 
and Morter'for your matter, yet unlefs a Mafon ( who is the Effic- 
| et) place chem together, andintrocucevor rather educe the form 
of a Houfe, che matter will abide matter. 
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Nau 5 | 

‘ 1 | ee : 

i ~ Of New Philofophy, and the Authours 

inf of it. 

i, bem : 


“|. reje€ts the Peripacetick Philofophy. His own Principles. 


2. A Confucation of all his Phyjical Principles in particular. 


nthe 
ny i | Thought fic te make aftopin my Difcourfe, and before I 
{OR proceed any further, co propofe the Opinions of others con- 
ON cerning the Arft Principles, Elements, and Conftitution of natural 
nh) Bodies. Baptiffa van Helmont impropriating the knowledge of true 
| ti Philofophy and Phyfick to himfelf alone, cals Hippocrates, Galen , 
i) _Arifforle, and ailocher wife men Fooles, and terms cheir Dictates 
wt) fiements; but withal propounds new foundations of Philofophy 
re A and Phyfick, threatning a great danger to thofe, who did obftinarely 
i? adhere co their Tenents, and promifing an infinite creafureto fuch, 
08 - as. fhould receive his. Wherefore I fhall firft concractly relate 
cd | 3 his _ 
|: 
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bis Philofophick Principles ; then examine them. Fol. 33. of his | 
Ort. Med. Dj} 3. He reproves the heathens for falfly teaching the | ie 
Number of Elements tobe four: .as elfo for eflerting three Princi- 9! 
ples, cowit, Matter, Pormand. Privation., All things, (faith he)/§".. 
are icle, empty, and dead, and therefore {tand only in need of a vical |” 
and feminal Principle, which befides life,have alfo an order in chem, | 
Hecenierh che four Genders of Caufes, che firt matter, the caufa- |) 
liry of a form, feceiving ic for an effect alone. Further he fiateson- §"" 
ly cwo caufes, namely AZatrer, and her internal Agent, Efficient, or a". 
Archeus. In the fame place he rerms AZarter a co-agent, not a fub- | 
ject, which, kefaith, was improperly attributed ro her by Philofo- } 
pherss Andin Dyi//.21.' hedenieth che congrefs of the fonr Ele- | 
ments, yea noc of toot them, co concur to the contticucion’ of 
mixt boa1es. His- two Caufes er Principles , he cals bodies in one 
plece,in another (as youmnay read below ) he. detracts ic fromthe #9? 
latter. The firft of the faid Principles is called ex qao, out of which, |” 
the latter, per qued, through which.» Dift.23. he concludes water to jij! 
be a beginning out of which (inilidns ex quo) and the Ferment to be As 
the feminal beginaing through which, that is, Difpofing , whence the us DY 

Semed(Seed) is immediately produced in thé matter, which ic having | i oy 

acquired , becometh through it life, or che media materia(the mid- 

die matter) cf that being, extending ro the period of the rhing ic jg" 

fzlf, orco the lalt matter. Dif. 24. The Ferment isa created for-. 

mat Ferny, which is neicher a Subftance or Accident: but neither, 

in the manner of lighr, fire, megnal, forms, G’c. created fromthe 

beginning of the world, inrhe places of their Monarchy, for topre- 

pare andexcire the femina (feeds) and to precede them. Tconficer 

tne ferments to be cruly and aQually exifling, and tobe individual- 

ly diftinguifhethrough Species (kinds. ) Wherefore the ferments 

are Gifcs and Roots eftabli fr from the Lord the Creator to all ages, 

being fuffictene and curable through their continual propagation, 

that they mighe raifeand make feeds proper to chemfelves outofthe | 

WateT,co Wit, Wherein he gave the earcha virtue of germinating, he 

gave itas many ferments,as bere are expectations. of fruits, W here- i 

fore che ferments produce their own feeds, and nocothers. Tharis, lon 

€ach according to ics Nature and Properties: asthe Poerfaith; | 

Por tatére ts underneath the earth. Neither doth all ground bring forth 

all things, or in ‘all. places there’isa certain order placed from 

God, .a certain manner and unchangeable root of producing fome 

: » “determinate 
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sai : ceterminate effects, or fruits, noc only of Vegerables, but alfo of 


Chap.5. 


thin | Minerals-and Infects. Forthe bottomes of the earth , and ics Pro~ 


Digit! pereies differ , and that for fome caufe, whichis connatural and co- 


Uithwlt ewab to thacearth. This Ido atcribure namely to the formal fer ment, 


fal} rhacis created therein. Whence confequently feveral fruits bud 
0 cheyfe| forch, and break out. of chemifelves in f{everal places: ‘whofe feeds we 
cue fee ‘being carried overco other places, come forch more we.k'y, hike 
Mesonf| to,an underealt child. Tnat which Ihave faid concerning the fer- 
im, gia) Merit caft into che earth, the {ame you fhall alfo findin the Ayr and 
tai. the Water. The difference,which there is between the ferment and 
Phd, eflicient, is ,- that the former is the remote Principle of Genera- 
Ott Bag) CLOM 5 and produceth the latter, which is the femses, which is 
wing. the immediate ative Pri nciple ofa thing. Here you havea Syxcp- 
sinus of his Philofophy, which in che progre(s throughout his Book, he 
omteh Tepeatsad nanfeam ufq3. 

heh, |, ALS When firtt took a view of the Title of his Volume, which 
neriph Was, The Rife of Medicine, that ts, The unheard of Beginnings of Phy- 
ity ee fiche A new Progre{s of Medicine to.a long Life for the revenge of Dif- 
nce the eafes, by che Auchor Fohu Babtifta van Helment, Governour in Aze- 
hang rede, Royenlorch, Oorfchot, Pellines, &c. He might be Governour of 
nich) himfelf in chofe places, but not of, ec. T wonder what thofe places 
init | fignified, fince the people of Bru ffel admired upon what his Heir l1- 
diy. Vetbs ° ‘This old mania his life-time was (trangely melancholy, and 


ite, by Fics cranfported into Phanatick Extafies’ queftionlefs hid he 


j 
| 


had 


snitef been of @ Religious Houfe, he would much have added by help of 
tpt | thefe Raptures, to. cheincredible Bulk of che Galden Legends ; but 
side Dis Dmon-turned them to Phyfick: © He had a great Defign in 
‘dnt | Chritening his'Son, Mercuri, to have made ano her Trifmegs- 
wns | fees Of him: and notuntikely ; for wherever he is, he is al!-know- 
oti, ADS: Twas much abufed by che Title of his Traét , hoping to have 
fio, found a new found Archologra ; and lighting upon ignorance of 
rhe Terms, abufe of words, buca mott exid Orthography, limiting al- 
10, BI moft every. fecond word witha Comma, ot a ftop, as being mea- 
fhe fured by ‘hiseafbmacick breathing. The Fame, which he deferved 
tat | | from bis Countrey-folkes, was equal to a famous Mountebank : The 
fit / Church-yard wasthefurer Regiter of his Patients: Hs Arrogance 
ih | ‘and Boxt ngs were Symptomes of his.depravate conceptions: His 
fot Gruelty fell ar fa upon his own bowels, through. which he lofthis 
ane), bAfetorthe negbett of very ordinary means. Thisis the account I 
| * | 


~ 


inate 


zI 


22 


bs 


had at Brufels of his Life and Tranfadtions, which I thought was 
notunwoirthy of my infercion in chis place, thereby to difadvife 
fome from a rath belief to his vain words , chat fo they might avoid 
the fame Dangers and Crnelties vpon their own and other mens 


Lives. 


IT]. But in reference to his Dictares:He rejects rhe number of four’ | 
Elements, without propofing any Argumenc for Confutation. He: 


denieth the exiftence of a firtt matter, alfo without giving proof for 


thecontrary. Both which we have already demonftrared. The. 


form is an effect (faith he) and notacaufe: chisargueth his miffe- 
apprehenfion of a caufe and effect: for moft Authors agree , chat 


a caufe (in a large fenfe) is, whatever produceth an effect + now the’ 


form produceth an effect, in giving a {pecification to the whole. It 
feems hetntends nothing for acaufe, unlefs ic be really difting& 
from ics effect (which ina {triét and proper fenfe may be allowed) 
buc if granted, neverchelefs he isin an Errour, for aflerting Matter 
andthe drcheus to be caufes ; neither’ of which arereally diftin& 
from the being conftitited by them. Further, itis no teafon, thar, 


becaufe the form is.an effect, therefore it can be nocaufes for all. 


beings in refpect torheir ‘own production are effeéts, and yet are 


caufes of theconftitu ionof others. All things ( faith he ) areidle, | 
empty and dead, without a vical principle: Judge his abfurditys 
Whar are allidle, empty and dead things wichour a life, but a ma ~ 
teria prima Ariftotelica? For hebimfelf affirms, that-there arebut 
two principles, Matter anda vital Principle : yea thofe very words, | 


sdle, empty and dead, {quare with tlefe of eArift. Materia prima eft 


nec quid, nec quale, nec quantum. He allots only two caufes, Matter, - 
and her sternal efficient co the generation of a being. Firlt, as Ihave | 


proved, itis impoflible for this incernal efficient to be reduced ix 
aélum, unlefs an extrinfick efficient, beit the Sun, or fome other 
particular efhcienc, excite ic by contributing fome of irs own vircue 
to.ir. Secondly, Would not all Philofophers deride him for faying 
an intrinfickefficient ? fincechatall have confentedro term an effi- 
clencextrinfick,in contradiftin&ion to intrinfick or internal, which 


is evera part of the being confticuted by ir, whereas an efiicienris | || 


named extrinfick, becaufeit doth nor conftitute a part of that being, 
Co whofe production it was concurring. Thirdly, Wherein is his 


Archeus ot internal efficient ditferene from a form, which hedoth 
fo much deteft? . Isnot this Arches -an effec alfoof its preceding 


caufe ? 
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) caufe? Doth he noc affirm, that thisincernal efficient giverh life 
“to its matrer, and what isaform, but which givech life or a being , 


I 
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a9) diftinétion, and fpecificatton-to irs matter ? 
Mey) . 


if 
‘@ 


twill) not ufe to at, or co he agents, or co-agents. 
| fubject he aflerts, and before and afterwards hegranred, that fhe 
contained the Arches ; Woat is.a fubje@ uc chit which doch con- 


Here again he faith, that Adateer is a Co-agene, and before he fta- 
ted, that inewas idle and dead, certainlyidle and dead things do 
Thac matter is nota 


rain athing ? Here again he addes a Note of dt(tinction ‘to his 4r- 
chews, which is tobe per quod, and is not this alfo an infeparab'e At- 
tribute of a Form ? » . 

Dift. 23. Here again he delivers a. new Foolofophy, in (tating 


water to be the fole material Principle (although below he adjoyne 


earth to ic) che ferment to be the remote efficient, and the femen to 
be che immediate efficient > fo then, now chere are three Princi- 
‘ples, yea four ; Water, Earth, and a doable Archeus ; whereas be- 
fore there were but tw9. Befides here he vaunts out with a three- 


| fold matter,a msateria prima,which is aco-agenc with the fermentune, 


or firft Archeus, a materiamedia, a {ubject of the femex, or fecond 


| Archens, and a materia tltima, quickned through life ic felf. So 


now he is got beyend the number of the Peripareticks ; three diftinct 


| matters, and three internal efficients, make up juft {ix Principles. 


‘Surely the old man was climed up into one of his Rapcures. Well 
Jet us go on in making difquifition upon the 24°h.Di?. The Ferment 
is a created formal being : Juftnow there were no forms, and now 


| the ferment or the prime Archeus is metamorphofed into form : 
“Where was his Memory? Irisnota Subftance or Accident (faith 


he) but neicher, in che manner of Light, Fire, &c. How? neither 
a Subftance or Accidenr, neither Spirit or Body: neither guid, qua- 
le, ot quantum: Ergeit is nothing, bucamerums figmemum. If itbe 


an che manner of lighr, or fire, ic isin the manner of aqualicy, or 


fubfance. Now I think, I may let him run on incelling out his 
Tale. etn | 

IV. Cartefius; agteat Proficient in the ALatkensaticks, laboured 
much to reduce all Philofophical conclufions to demonftrations, de- 
pending from certain Hyporhefes ; but wherein they excelled the or- 


) dinary, or Peripatetick ones, either intruch, certainty, or evidence, 


I have hitherconot yet learned.If chey may be comprehended with- 
inthe limits of Demonftrations, chey mut bea poferiors, conclu. 
Ddd ~ ding 


Chap.5. 23 


ding only the $74.0f things, or their effects by improper and affine 
gedCaufes: fo that. che caufes remaining {till under a cloud, we 
cannot be fatisfied in any-fuch Science. Tis true , did thofe fore. 
men:ioned fuppofitions appear to usas Phenomena (appearances ) 
like unto others in Affronomy, there might thence fome ground be 
afforded, bur they being mera figsenta and entia ratioyis, mune 


ceflarily. prove very fandy for to build real truths thereon. Neither | 
do his fuppofitions cohere in all places, he admitting many [uppo/ita | ier 


B® (tox 


nou [upponenda, Yea contradicentia, to their number. 


Belides to frame, think, orimagine, that God (like unto a Porte fy 
cer, turning his Wheel round with a ftaffe, and grinding the Clay J oii 
thereon inco many pieces, figures and whirles)fhould grind the ma- 
teria prima into feveral pieces,whirles,fioures and fhapes,is no {mall | ee 
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abfurdicy, efpecially when Scripture doth fo pofitively teach us the | 


contrary. Would a mans mind be carried forth to fuchC himera’s, fue 
ret and evidenter Principles might be propofed by the means of 
Numbers. But tell me what fatisfaction can any one expect, from 
fuch Conclufions, as tong as their Premifes are not sranted, bur 
thought flements and falfities >For it is not the effeéts we enquire 
into, bucinto their feal and adequate.caufes. Doth he make any 
thing more plain , or doth he thereby efcape all falfities? Cer- 
tainly no; for many of thofe Affertions that are thence deduced, 
do manifeftly partake of falfities and Errours >) as, 

I. That the nature of abody dothnort confit in weight, hard- 
‘nefs, colour, or thelike, but alone in excenfion. 

2. Hefpeakes a word ortwoonly of rarefaétion and condenfa- 
tion, and fo away :.I conceive the redid furpafs his Mathematical 
demonttrations. . 

3- That. a corporeal fubftance, when it is diftinguifht from its 
quantity ,is confufedly conceived, as if ic were incorporeal. 

4. He difproves a vacuumby an iden. per idem, thus; thereis 
nO wacnm, becaufe the extenfion of all bodies is equalto their inter- 
nal and external places, The queftion is the fame ftill ; viz. Whe- 


ther all external. places are filled up with extenfions’of internal 
places of bodies ?- | 


5+ He denies real Atomes. : | 


6. That motion taken properly, is only to be referred to thecon< ~| 


Eiguous bodies of that, which is moved 3 Neither isic to be referred, 


but to thore conticuous bodies,which feem to lie Rill, A fundamen- 
Calerrour. . dul 7+ Thit 
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q. That matter is infinite, or divifible into infinite parts. 
$8. That che world is of an-indefinice quantity. | 
g. That the fecond matter of Heaven and Earthis one and the 


fame. 


10, That all matter is really ingle, and obtainerhts diverficy of 
Forms from local motion. : | 

11, That in one body innumerable motions are poffible. 

12. That the Moon and the other Planets borrow their Light 
from theSun. - 

13. That che Earthisin nothing different froma Planer, and 
confequently thac the other Planets are inhabicable. 

14, That the Moon is illuminated by the Earth. 

15. Heéaffumes mof of. the erroneous Opinions of Copernicus. 

16. That all the parts of the earth are light. 

17, That Water is convertible into Ayr. Neither arehis Defi- 
nitions (if he hath fec down any ) of the Elements, as of Fire, 
Ayr, Water, or Earth, plainer chen Ari/fotle hath explained them: 


- His Demonftrations are altogether remote from fenfe: Befides the 


confufednefs of his method. Infine, I cannot imagine what pra- 
Gtickufe may be madeofthem. As forthefe Particulars which T 
have here cited again{t him, I fhal prove their falfities in che progrefs 
of my following Difcourfe. ; 


26 Chap, 6. 


“That is, a fingle body, or being. 
*That is, 5 ? D ‘ . 
intirely fe- anyotherrefpe&, but in cheir real feparate exiftences ; but fuch 


- CHAP. VI. Bi 
Of the Material Principle of Natural Beings, 


1. The Caufes of the Elements. } 

2. That the Elements are really compounded natwval beings. 

3. Lhat Matter and Quantity are really identificated. 

A. is Qwamity ss. What its Ratiotormalts is. es 

5+ That we rebus quantis there ss amaximum asd a Minimum Def. 
nitum. | 

6. Bxperimental laftances proving that there are aélual Minima’s, and 
that all natural beings do confist out of them. 

7. The purfuit of the preceding Infhances inferring a Continuum tobe 


confiituted ont of allwal Lndivifibles. Some Geometrical Objettions 
Anfwered, . 


5, Omemvhat hath been heretofore fared, touching the matter and 

?, form of Natural bodies, which being remore, we mutt defcend 
lower, and addea few notes. tefpecting the maccer and form of the 
Elements. Wherefore remember ; 

J. Thac the elements are natural beings, and therefore confit of 


natural matter aad form, and are conftituted from an Eftici- 
ene. | 


II. The Elements arifing from the conjunction of matter and 


foym, are not tobe counted fingle bodies in that fefpect, norin any. 


other, but as much. compounded, as any other body derived from 
them: chat is in this Phrafe- Elementa [unt majora compo/ita , 
ac cetera ab ipfis orta entia, quanguam hec.illis cenfenda {unt magus com- 
pofita: Sothar it was anerrourin Ariffotleco define an element by 

They could not be.thought to be fingle in 


they 
never hadany *,their relative form contradicting ir. 


IIT. It is a property in matrer to bean internal caufe, which 
through irs quanticy is capable of receiving aform: Sotheelements 
were affected with a quantity, through which they received their 
forms. I do here ftrive as much as may be, to referve that old cuftom 
ofcermes and phrafes in Phyficks, which Ariffotle hath afligned to 
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‘| Book’ I. Natural Philofophy. Chap.6. 
us; bur again reflecting upon the abufe-and impropernefs of them, 
§| Tam compelled to call to mind a Rule of my AZeraphyficks 5 to 
| wir, chacche effence of all things are but modes united :- and for that 


| reafon, counting quantity amode, Pcannot make-any thing elfe of 


! oO z 
| matter, buta mode, (I mean matter in a concrete fenfe ) ‘for what 


| is matrer really, but quantity it felf, they differing only ratsone 2° and 
§) howthac? Thus; Quantity is only notional, or a term affinged by 
=) theunderftanding toa res quanta, for to explain that a thing is made 
out ofits and yet that whereout the thing is made is quantity full. 
So form is nothing elfe bur a notion, whereby we expre(s che activi- 


a ty and quality of athing, and beyond that activity and qualiry itis 


nothing: Wherefore obferve, Quantity and Quality being the two 
effencial, principal, and eminent modes of a natural beisg, and fic 
terms and notions, they areufually created of diftinétly in chis pare: 
of Philof.under che name. of matter and form. Now do.not take ei- 
_ ther of chem feparately for a Subltance, unlefs they be borh joyned 

together. You may alfo remember, thar Quantity is the only Ac- 
cident allowed to matter by the Peripareticks, but chis quantity not 
being poffible co exilt through it felf, others did confer a forma. 
guantitativa upon matter: for a formathey imaginedit needed, be- 
caufe through ic quantity was diftinguifhe from nothing ; now thac 
which makes a diftinction is the form only., Befides, what is quan- 
tiry Without form? Even nothing, becatife without a form tt is not 


that which itis, as furcher appears by the definition of aform1.Since™ 


then we have proved, that ‘matter is primarily nothing elfe but 
quantity, we fhall eafily makeic appear, thac it cannoc exift’ with-' 
out the other modes, as place, duration, ce. ) 

IV. Quantity is a mode of a being, through which it is extend- 
ed, tharis, through which ir hach one part exifting beyond the other: 


or thus, Quantity is the Mole, Magnitude, or Dimenfion of a being. . 


That which doch immediately follow this magnitude, is the exten- 
fion of parts, and that which doth follow this extenfion, 1s inter- 
nal and external place, andhabir, ec. Ifay, thefe atté¢Sions follow 
one another,nor really , for chey are exiftent all atonce ; but in- 
centionally only, becaufe the-one doth reprefentic felf to the uns 
derftanding before the other. Now, whenthe difpute is about the 
Ratioformalis of quantity, whether ic bedivifibiliry, menfurabilicy, 
mole, magnitude, extention of parts, @c. itis to be underftood ,. 
which of: them doth -primarily reprefentit felfrothe mind, not 


which. 


: 


ey 


4 


which of them is re pris 5 for they are really co-exiftent, andiden, 
tificated. In Anfwerto the Queftion thus ftated, [ hold, that the 
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extenfion of one part beyond the other, or its teplecion and pofleffion of || 0 


_ place, is the potiffimaratio quantitatts. That which wedo firtt cone 
ceive through the perception of a res quanta, is, its repletion of 
place, ot ex:enfion of one part beyond ihe other: for arche fir@ 
fight of a body, we judge it to be abody, becaufe it appeares to us 
to have one part extended beyond the other, or to pofiefs a place ; 
this is prefencly after confirmed to us, becaufe it feems to be abulk, 
mole, magnitude, of to be divilible, and by that we conclude, icig 
no Spirtr,or nothing, and (as 1 {aid before ) becaufe ic corh reple- 


nifh that place, and. is conimen{urated by ic. As for extenfion of | 


parts one beyond the other, ic is che fame with the repletion of an 
internal place: which rhac ic hath, we come co know through its re- 


pletion ofan external place. Take quantity concreve forares guauta, 


or res exten{a five locata, msenfuratas, divi fibilis ; it matters not which, 
as long as We agree inre, although differing im nomine. 

V.. In Quantity or rather rebres quantis, ot in waterialibus, there is 
a minimum defininm,and a maxinenms definitem. Wherefore all be- 
ings mutt be one of thofe, or interjacenc between them: for chat, 
which is lefs then zsswimeuns, is nothing ;, thar whichis more then 
maximum S wfnitum; neither of whichis natural, Fire, we fee , 
if 1t be lefs, then ir can abidein its leaft quantity, it goethout, and 
becomes nothing,So wharever ts lefs then.a Sand of earthyor che leatt 
drop of water is nothing of the faid Species. That which is alte cred. 
terthen the world, is infinite; neither is there any thing bigger 
(quantitate matersats chen it; ergo there is a masxizeune.Fucther,were 
there not a msininsums, OF 2 msaximeums,there mutt bean infimitums ablu- 
ale granted,which the finitenefs of all things in the world perfwades 


ustodeny. All grant quantity to have a termsinws a. q#oand ad | 


quem, and What can thele terminzbeelle, but.a minimo ad maxi- 
mum? Vf otherwife a thing befuppofed ultra minimum and maxi- 
mim, it 1s altraterminum, and indeterminatum, ot saficitum. All 
quantitative beings are diffalveable into their msimimum quod non, as 
we may obferve in diftillations,where water is diffolved into its leaft. 
vaporous drops, beyond which it vanifheths. and in fublimations, 
where the fubrilleft and finelt points of earth are. carried uptothe 
capitellum in the leaft parts, that nature can undergo. _ Fire afcend- 
ing Pyramidally, firft difperfeth ic felf into its leaft points, “i 
which, 
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nig) Which , Anco nothing. ‘The Ayr is divided into its leaft parts, That is,be= 
lig JB} aS. it 1S feared within the Pores of bodies. All thefe Inftancesim- yond its, 
ty | ply parts divided into masmima attnalia, realia & phy fica :{o that chey patina 
tye aE NOL marmima poteutralia , ot Negationes, as Peripateticks and No- ' 
tingfy | oinalifts do obltinately obrrude. te, 
heli p hUVi Well then, lecus purfue thefe Inftances ¢ Water being dif- 
§) perfed intoits lealt parcs in the head of a Limbeck, they come to 
“unite again into one body ; whichis a manifeft Argument, that a 
continuum 1s compofed out of indivifibles alone ( for minima’s are 
indivifibles, otherwife rhey could not be msieima) in this following 
manner. When the whole head of aSrill, or only pare of it, isfo 
thick and clofe befer with vaporous points, that they come to touch 
‘D) one another, then they do unite INto-a-continaum, and make up a bo- 
dy of water. The fame is obferved in fubliming earth into its indi- 
) vifible points, which flicking to the Capitellune of the fublimatory, 
dono fooner returnintoa Clot ofearth, then thefe fands come to 
\B rouch one another.’Is not a Line alfo made through union: of points 
in the fame manner? as.appeares'in this Example, take around 
Ball and caft it upon a plane,itfirft coucheth thePlane upon a point, 
and bending further to the plain, ic makes anocher point clofe to 
the firft,andfoon many-more ; all which together, defcribe a Line 
wson the faid plane. Numbers are notional Charaéters of real be- 
ings, but they dolikewife contain a minimum, to Wit, oxes ergo alfo 
thofe real beings whereunto they are applied. Es not time compo- 
fed out of infants united, and motion out of (ex smpetibas) fpurcs 
joyned to one another ?. That there are inftants and {purts, the O- 
perarions of Angels do confirm tous.Divide a Line into two parts by 
another Line, the divided Line is divided inits leaft part; where 
again the divided particles joyned to che dividingL ine is alfo in their 
Jeaft points,or 1ndivifibles, which three points mult neceffarily make 
upa continuemethe reafon is this, becaufe chat,which through its be- 
ing taken away, doth take away the continuicy, muft alfo conftiture 
chat fame continuiry by its re-addition. Laftly, Grind any matter: 
tipon a Porphirinto an Aledol, which if you stind longer, youfhall 
fooner otind it into clods and bigger pieces then lefler 5. the reafon; 
is, becauve nature is irritared by the violence and heat of grinding,to 
call the Ayr co its Affiftance, which gtuethics body-againtogether.I 
could adde many other Experiments confirming the fame; but to 
avoid prolixity, I thall omit'their Infertion.- | 


Oa et at rte hatter ten hac i | 
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We may then without danger of any further cavil, ftace, chat In- | 
divifiblesa‘e actually contained in their whole, ‘ince the whole is ; 
both contticuted out of them, and diflolved into thematits diffoly. 
tion. Dh Mi | j 

2. That there ts a minimum and maximumin all natural bodies, | 
whether animated orinanimated. -I cannot but ftrange at che ftu. | 
pidnefs of Authors, who -objeé certain Propolitions of Eyclid a. | 
gunft chis kind of Doétrine, as, . 4 te 

1, That.of 1 E/. 1 Prop. Where he teacheth, that-upon every | } = 
righr line given there miy bean equilateral Triangle deferibed : i bong 
Whence they infer, that all lines are divifible into equal parts; if gS” 
fo, then itcontradiéts the aforefaid Pofitions: For (fay chey) fup. | 
pote aline confifted of th-ee points, it could not be divided burin | 
unequal points, or parts: ic cannot be divided into a poincandan _ | 
half, becaufe a point according to this Definition is-indiviGe © 

ble. | : : 

2, Enclid demonftrates inthe 6 B. p.16, thataline, be icnever | 0 
fo liccle, is divifable in as many parts of the fame proportion, as the 
gteatelt line may be. Now then fuppofing a line.confifling of three i 
points, and another confitting of ten, or more, the former line is di- | | 
vifibleinro three parts only, che other in many more. i 1 
_ Granting the cruth of thefe Propofitions, it concludes nothing | ‘ 
againftus; for chefe prove again{t che compofition of a Mathemati- | Pe 
cal line out of Mathematical points, which we all know to be infi- | i 
nite, andin a continuum drowning each othersthey cannot make up & ' 

its length; bue thefe are only notional , and therefore we may | | 
not thence deduct any certain Rule appliable tothe natura rerum: | ind 
for if we thould, why might we not likewife infer thence, chat the | i! 


ey 


- 
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cb 
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world being a comtinunw, confilts of infinice parts, and that its dura- i! ; 
tion is eternal, becaufe chat being a cominnum, mult in thefame || Fe 
manner confift of infinite parts: or thus, we mightinfer, chat the | '? 
numbers framed by man being infinice, all things, upon and for | th 


which they were impofed, are alfo infinice: but this doth not hold | 
in nataralibas, although in conceptibus.. Ic is certain, that man can | ie 
. & doth conceic millions of Notions,efpecially in the Mathematicks, } 
which never have been, or fhall be (towit, in thacfame manner) in ie 
mature. Our cafe at prefenc- is concerning , Phyfical points, |} dif 
fuch as have a dererminate Longitude, ‘Latitude, and. Profun- |) Mt 
dity, buc the leaft. - The forementioned Propofitions are related to 
. Continuities, 


cell 

lid ‘are aii ) 

} are divilible quoad nos, but indiviiible quoad waturam: ot as Vfaid 
| : Paar aS ® 

§ before, they are divifible’ AMfathensatice, not naturaluter. Wecon- 


—— 
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sf Of the Natural Matter and Form of the 
i ~--  Blements. As 

esi 


in A at firft. created a maximum divifible into: minima’s«, ad ry 
al 2. That, {uppofing there were aMaceria prima Ariftorelica, yet 115 
ing |. abfurd to affert, ber to have a Potentia Effentialis ,-or Appetitus 
eal Formz. : 


| 3. That the. Natwral Fora is uot educed e Potentia matetiz, 
al 4. That the A&us of Local Motiow is the Form of the Elements. 
50 The marner of kwomng the fir[? conftitmtson of the Elements. That 
ime there was a Chaos. pe ite 
OS 6, That there was conferved a diftint form npon every Element. Whe- 
ther a Form 1 a Subftance. Tis proved'that it 15 not. 


+I. ANd now give mé leave: to. apply what hath been ftatedin 
ae \. the preceding Chaptercoche Elemencs, which as they are 
ti Conftitured ont of Indivifibles, Points, or minima’s, fo they are 
! "  diffolveable into the faid Indivifibles. : Ac cheir,firft: Crearton they 
fi were each created a, Afaximuns. Their matteriis nothing elfe.buc 
its 


their concrete quantity,!mole, or magnitude... Neither arewe to 
BO iietit Sic Bee : ymagine, 


ill 1. That the Elements are conftitutea ont of minima’s.: That they were 
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imagine, that Goddid-crearé all the miminsa's of the world,before he 


uniced them th one Mafs, butcreaced che whole Mafs at once, divis - 


fible into indivifibilities, thatfo they being divided into: indivifibit 
lines might becomea fit macter for mixture; and thereimhe ims 

pofed.ant order and law upon che Elements: of generation and diffos 
~ lution: and swithout chis Law, what Order is there. imaginas 
ble ? +i . er 

II. Suppofing thele points coagmented into one» Mafs ; were 
created before the adventofaform ( which isimpoffible (ecundum 
quid) and being without any determination, figure; motion, or any 


ching, chat defcends from a form, ic would be nothing differing from 


Ariftotles nsateria prinsa: Now then I demand what Potentia effenti- 


alts, Or eAppetites forme could there be rationally conceived toin- * 


herein her? Certainly no effeatial one, but obediential s neither 
an Appetite toa form, for fhe being blind, how could the perceive 
aform, to covet it ?- orbeing deftitute of motion, how could fhe 
have an appetite? fince Appetite is nothing elfe bur a natural mo- 
tok, on i helinattone, Dok waibe, dotuiebt acai 

Ill, AZatter having broughe quantity; place, habir, and duration 
along with her, lecus furchét ehquire what company che forms hath 
attending it. A form, as we {aid before, is little elfe but a Afode of 


uttivity and.quality: For qaxntiry without her is nothing of her Yelf's 


as aS eG 


ic is the fame thac-dorh confticute her, atid addes diffinttion and Attion — 


toher, “Thar, which ‘giveth abtivity -ard quality co, Aareer and 
Quantity 1s an-atias of Local Motions This aflws of motion is noc 
raifed out of quantity or matter, for, chen it would remainquantiry, 
neither is.1¢ educed out of the difpofition of matters. for even fo it 
could be nothing yer: but matter difpofed: Wherefore itis’a {ttange 
faying toaflert, that che-form isieducedout of the’ power of matter : 
Eicher this may be taken properly, and then itis équipolleat) ‘as if 
you faid, che form 1s educed out of the matrer 5 asdheis porénc , 
tharis, as having a difpofition or propenfion unrosand this is impof- 
fible: or improperly, when the power of matter is taken for a be- 
ing, which as yet is not, bucmaybe's’ neither°can the form,tn this’ 
fenfe be educed; for fhethen would be educed ewihilo, or-% phiva- 
Bione. | 
EV. That the a&tas continnus of local motion isthe form of the Ble- 
ments: 1 prove it. That,whichis the firft caufe of all che effe@s: adted 
by theBlemencs;tnuft needs betheir formibut fuch is the:adtof local 
. mMouon, 
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“I motion. Whetefore,.éc. Ithall omic the proving of the AZinor 


rennet sy 


cared Philology. 


here in general, fince J have proved ic below in particular. 
V.. The patticular production of .cach. part af che world holds 
forch the manner of the production of the whole, fince chey are all 


derived from One univerfal efficient, Nasare Natarating, Weoblere 


then daily ; ,as for inftance,in-the: production of Man,Bealts,Fowls, 
‘Minerals ; chat thefe draw cheir fr Original froma confufion of 
Principles or Elements, which 1s an aflured nore, or markethat the 


- Elements ofthe univerfe were firit. caft into a confufion ( gusta pars 


totins nainrams emulatar.) ... . 3 

~. 2. Te.is no lefs undoubcable, that.as che adtiviry and qualities of 
thefe fore-inftanced formations were latenr, and contained in their 
confufed Elements, and gradually extracted, inacted, and exalr- 


) . ed co their (expen) perfection; through the vertue.of an efficient, in 
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like manner were: che activity, and qualities, or forms of the ele- 
ments latenc in their-Chaos, and afterwards gradually extracted, ex- 
panded, divided and -exalted into their fulnefs. by the fame Na- 
ture. | 

3. Icis hence apparent, that the Elements underwent feveral 
changes, but cotal, not partial ones, and therefore require a particu- 
lar difquifition upomeach,: .\. apes ale apg fo 
‘VI. “Let us'imagine many millions upon millions of minima’ sof 
quantity, or matter ‘divided into. four equal parts, whereof each is 
fet apare.to be the matter and fubject of every one of che four E- 


Jements. ,.Each.of thefe, “ris neceflary fhould be vivified and aQtua- — 


ted by adiftin& form, for otherwifethey could.not. in cheirdiffolu- 
tion from the Chaos, prove apt fubftances for che\confticution of di- 
{tinct badies, Or famply;a.,form is needful,,onhow,or by. what pow- 
pt .could they act.? Burche.queftion will be,wbecher thisform is,noc 
an incompleat Subftance, asthe Philofopher: faces... -The queftion , 
methinks, is rather, whether ic 1s not.a Bulleo.name.a fubflance 
dincampleat? For a fub{tance isa, fubfange beeafe inas.complear, 
sand its completion or perfeion,gives..it \a (ubfifence ».fo that were 
a form.anfubftance it might fubfatt per, fe.2 Befidess would: itinot ac- 
cording to dnsiale make an gave per efccidens; sor could. it-be di- 
rectly referred to a Predicament, were.it, unitedico another real {ub- 
ftance,?. Neither is ic {ufficiens.to \dittinguith jt froman Accidente, 
becaufeut doth conftityce,part.ofhe cawpalitduns forfodothevery 
ether accidentor mode, .as appeats..in Ataaphyfeks: Doth itinot 
Sieh tk ae aD St inhere 
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inhere in Subjetto per modum accidemis, or canit exiftoutofit? | 


And wherein is it then difference from an Accident ? piae 


activity or vertue of aéting*, 


A form then is a power of aéting in a fubftance, buctiot afub- | 


ftance ; iC is effential to a being, but modally only diftineuifht from 
it, not really ; for an aétivicy in a fubftanceis nothing elfe, but an 
active fubftance, : : 

The concomitants of this a@tivity, or form are many, as alterative 
qualities, colour, figure, and all determination and diftinG@ion: In 
aword, it renders its {ubject hoc aliquid. | 

Although the form is not educed e potentia materia, it hinders not 
from being educed eporeffate attuals Agentis, vel efficientis, a8 Scalie 


ger delivers. 
CHAP! VIL. 


Of the Abfolute and Relpective Form of Earth, 
: , Water, Ayr, and Fire. | 


1, What Formit isthe Author allots to Earth.’ Tha drine[s is not the 


- firft quality of earthy 9 } 
2, The refpettive form of Earth.) ) 19 280 ce gee 
3. That (olduefs. ss uot the fir? ‘quality of Water. That water isnot 
mor? naturally, neither doth st moyften: What it isto Moyften. Why 
water acuated with Spirits of Vitriol, Sulphur, or of Salt-Perer, doth 
moyften and abate thift more then whewit isfincle. eens 
4. The forncof waters What Gravity’ #3, and wharLevicy. What 
Denhity ss. The form of water proved Why water ds[perfeth' it felf. 
auto Drops. Why Sea-mien cannot make Land upon the Cap-head, 
when they may wpon the Top-Maft-head. Why the Stars’ do appear 
- fooner to thofein the Eaft-Seas,then to others inthe Weft, 
‘5+ That water is thick but’ not denfe. Whence it is that water is {mooth. 
|) Why Ayr makesaDBubblenpon the water wher it breaks forth. That 
| the leaft Atome of Ayr’ cannot break thrangh the’ water psi 
: raifing 


ir | 


‘ if | 
: f ia ft 
2. Itis frultraneous forthe formto bea fubftance, fince that a || 


being through its quantity only is capable of receiving quality, and |]/ 
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raifing a Bubble. why the fame doth nor happen to Earth, 
6. That Moyftnre is not the firft quality of Ayr, neither doth the Ayr 
_ naturally moyften any body, baste the contrary dryeth it. 
9. The formof Ayr. What Tenuiry is. why Feathers,C obwebs, and 


. other light Bodues do expand themfelves when thrown through the Ayr. 


Why Greafe, Oyl, Wax. 8c. do make Splatches when poured upon the 
ground, Why Gunpowder, Smoak, Breathes of living creatures, Va- 
pours, Exhalations, Duff, &c. do diffufe them[elves in that manner. 
PW hence it is that the leaft breath moves and {hakesthe Ayr. The rela- 
tive forus of Ayr. Why Spirits of Wine mix eafer and {ooner with wa- 
ter, then'one water with axother. 

8. The firft quality of fire. What Ratityis. Whence iris that a Torch 
or (andle preads sts Beames circularly, as appears at a diftance.T hat 
Fireis roof : the caufe of it. Fire's Relative nature. A comparing 
of all the fixft qualities of the Elemsentsone to the other. 


Ae He Form \acely thentioned may jultly be futnamed év7eat- 
sea, Perfettion ; becaufe ic confers a Perfection upon mat- 
rer. But to return where I lefc: After fufficient evidence,that each 


_-of the Elements are aQuated by a diffindt form ; 1 begin firlt wich 


the Barth; whofe form and fartt qualicy 1s weight (pondas) with den- 
o { - . « tia t A j 

: 1. Becaufe through it, it performeth all tts Operations and Ef 
fe&ts.°": | | . 

2. The form, or firlt qualicy of a body is unremoveable ; bur 
denfe weight: istunremoveable from earch; ergo itis 1s form,and firft 
qualiry.; whereas drynefs, which is brought in competition’ wich ic 
byall Peripareticks; 15° rémoveable’;: forearth may be’ moyftened 
wich warer.’ This 1s an Heréileaw Arviiment, if well weighed. 

3. A Privatien cannot be the firft quality of earch, becaufe it is 
accidental toit; but drynefsis only a privation of moyfture, and 
confequently accidental. I confirm the Adimor.; had there never 
been any moyfture,who could ever have thought of drynefs >" Again, 
in the:ordinary Ideom of fpeech, we fay, fuch a thing is'dry,beciufe 
we feel no dampnefs init s for firft we feel, and gather it together 

to try whether wecan feetany moyfture ; but ‘perceiving no moy- 
‘Rure, of dampnefs, we fay ic is dry: Ergo, becaufe of the’privation 


of moyfture. Further, moyfture and drynéfs are privative oppofites, 


-becaufe the one being removed; the other‘alfo Vanifhes': “Fort take 
tet away 


Chap,8. Natural Rbilofophy, 


amproper tofay dryzefs. 


Laftly, the Peripaterick defcription of .drynefs proves -nolefs: | 


Drynefs is, whole {ubject ts eafily contained within its own bounds ; 
but difhculcly within anothers. Now unlefs there were warer,with- 
in whofe bounds iccould not be contained, .there could be no dry- 
ne{s, fince that drynefs is, whofe fubje& cannot be contained unlefs 
difficultly within che bounds of water.; or Ayr eicher:. si 

JT. All elements and each of them are ‘aétuated by.arefpedtive, 
of relative form, that is, their being,and; confervarion confitterh ina 
relation of a dependence from each other + for inftance, che earth 
is incontiftent of it felf; for chtoughits incomprehenfible Gravity i 
would move toan s#fizitum, which is repugnant. to its: truth 3 fo 


that chrough its. pondws it inclineth co the fire : which again through | 


its lightnefs benderhtoit ; and fo meeting one another, they ém- 
brace and conftitute each other in their being. ‘Well may Authors 
term their clofe and entire union a difcors amicitia,or amica difcordia, 
fince their motion to each otheris fo fierce, and eager, that irdoth 
as it were appear a fighting, or difcord, but-it tending to fo mutual a 
good and benefit ,- proves the gréateft friendthip. But thouifd cold- 
nefs and heat. be {tated co bethe form or firft qualities of the Ele- 
Ments, they could noc fubfift one momenr,beczufe they are the oreate 
eft contraries, and therefore would not ceafe from their moft incen(t 
hoftilicy, before each were expelled from their common fubject s 
as we fee plainly in waterand fire... 5. eS ae 
HI. This makes way to free water from coldnefs ,. to.whichicis. 
neither but a privation of heat: For fuppofe. there were a difh of 
water placed without the{phear of theelements,-it would be im- 
proper to fay, ic were either hor or cold. | 
Neither 1s Moyfture: the: firtt. qualicy of waters for water of ir 
felf (per fe ). doth not moyften any,ching, abfolurely, that is freed 
from all mixture. I prove it: To moyften, is nothing elfe butto be 
_thinly covered, or dafhtoyer with water, or its vapours; butwater, 
when iris in-its abfolure ftate,isof-fo-thick parts, thaticis unapt-to 
cadhere to any ching. .We obferve chat Quick-filver (or rather 
quick Lead,, for fo it 1s in effect), and meleed Lead, although liquid, 
»yet they donot. moyften,. becaufe their parts are’ pease 298 
| nefs 


PA Rmroly,. 
Fe ae a i aaa Ret Danae cree | 
away fight, and you take away blindnels.; ig being improper to fay | 
a thing is blind, uolefs in oppofition to fight. The fameis appliable | 
to drynefs and moyfture 5 take away moyfure, and thea it willbe | 
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| ne 1 do notinténd 4 depth of quantity, or of mattér only, bur fuch 
a depth of quantity that is noc porous, -or a craflitude, whofe parts 


ate diduéted and drawn out into acomunuity, and thac cthroughouc 
allits dimenfions, and therefore through defect of réenuity doth not 
adhere to whatever isimmerttin ic : even fo ir is wich water, which 
fuppofed in its abfolure, or feparated {tate doth by far exceed quick- 
Lead in thicknefs, and confequently is unapt for humetation : but 
inthe ftate whereinic now ts, which is mixed and atcenuated with 
fuch fire and ayr, it doth eafily adhere to whatever body, that 1s 
dipt in ic. This is the reafon, why waterin hot Countries doth foon-. 
er quench thirft, cherin cold ;. or wine fooner then water ; becaufe 
the watery parts aré moré fubtilized by the indivifibilities of fire , 
that are difperféd through them. Now water abates drought but lir- 
tle, becaufe of its crafficude. Experience tels us, that one little mea- 
fure of water acuated with Spirits of Vicriol, of Sulphur, or of Salc- 
Peter doth moyften the body, and abate thirlt in a Feaver more 
chen 2 Pint of water fingle, beciwfe che water 1s fubtilized by the 
forementioned Ingredients. But Phylitians vulgarly adfcribe this 
effet tothe penetrability of the adimixtutes ; A blind reafon : be- 
caufe water doth penetrate rorhein:ernals, therefore it moyltens 


the mote; this isnot all, for fuppofe chat water did penetrate, yer 


it would not moyltén, bécaute it doth not adhere'to the parts, which 
it doth touch ; wherefore it 18 only tobeimputed to its fubrilizait- 
on. All which'de niotiftracés, that water in its purity, thit is, inics 
abfolure ftate, doth moyiten lefs then Quickfilver, which is hot 


at all. 
TV. The Form or firlt qualicy’ of water is gravity with craffitnde. 


There ts no fingte’ word Ica thitk upon’ in any Language, that I. 
| know, full enough co exptefs whac I do hereincend, and. therefore. 


4m compelled to fubftiruce chefe. T’explain them thus: You mutt 


appreherid chat graviry is a motion from the Circumference to the 


Cenrer. Levity ts a diffufion or motion fron the Cencer to the Cir- 
cumference. © Now chete isa gravity with denfity, that is, which 
hath denGry accompanying it. _ Denjfity 1s a clofenefs of wsmima's 
not didu€edinto a continuity, but poremrialer, (thacis Logic é) po- 


| fous, and fuchis proper to earth. 


There is alfo agravity with craffithde ; whichis a weight, whofe 
parts are diduéted into a continuity, ot 1 might rather exprefs my 
felf, whofe.parts doconcentrare , of move fromthe Circumference 


{O.- 
é 


— me ea es oe 


ty with a craflicude. ~ 


T proveic, Firlt, that it is weighty,or chat its parts move from the | 
oh force» 


Circumference to the Center: Water when divided throug 
doth unite it felfin globofity, as appears in drops, where all irs 


parts, falling from che circumference clafero their center, form a | 


elobofiry. 


_ 2. Water doth no: only in its divided‘parts concentrate, but alfo | 
in its whole quintity. This isevidenct co them that are at fez, and 


approaching cothe Land, hey firft makeit from the top-m2ft-head ; 
Whereas ftanding at the foot of it upon the Deck they cannor. The 


reafon is, becaufe the water being {welled upin a round figure, the | 


top is interpofed between the fight of thofe, that ftand upon the 
Deck,and the Land-marks, as hils, or fteeples ; but they, thac are 
aloft,vz.upon the Yard atm,or top-maft,may eafily difcover them, 
becaufe they ftand higher then the top of the fwelling of the water, 
The fameis alfo remarkeable in) a Bowl filled up wich water to the 
Brim, where you may difcern che water to be elevatedin the mid- 
dle,and proportionably defcending to the Brim ro conttittute a round 
Figure. . Archimedes doth moft excellently infer the fame by de- 
monftration ; but fince the alleadging of it would protra& times ind 
try your patience,.I do omicic. 

Laftly, The Sears rifing and going down do plainly demonftrate 
the roundnefs of the water; for to chofe that fayl in che Haftern 
Seas, the Stars do appear fooner then to others in the Weftern Oce- 
an; becaufe che {welling of the water hindreth the light of the Stars 
rifing in che Eait, from illuminating thofe in the Weft. _The fame 
Argument doth withal perfwade us, that the earch is round, and 
confequently chat its.parts do all fall from che Outfide to the Cen- 
ter. | x ) 

V. Secondly, That water hath a crafficude joynintg to its otavity, 
fight doth declare to us; for icisimpoffible to difcern any porofity 


in water, alchough dropped in a magnifying Glafs ; whichin Sand. |} 


is not. Its levor or moft exact {moothnels exprefling its continuity,. 
8 accompanying its weighe, is an undoubted mark of its craffitude, 
>" whereas 


38 Chap.§.°  ~ . Natural Philofophy. Panrrdl, 9 
tothe Center with a continuity, thitis, without any porential pores | 
dividing its matter ; asin Quickfilver, diduét ics body tothe Cite | 
cumference as much as youcan, yee ics pare will concentrate witha 
continuity : but if you diduét earth, you will perceive its porofity, |} 
fo that its body is altogether difcontinuated. Water is then weigh- |} 
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| whereas rouchnels is‘alwaies a confequent of contiguity and porofity. 
Wish, There is nor thé leaftor fubrileft {park of fire’ or ‘ayr.can’ pafs ‘the: 
 fubfance of svater, unlefs it fire break ‘the water,“ and fo make’ irs” 
iy) Way,to get through ; chis is thereafon, why the leatt portion of-ayr, 
| when inclofed within the Intrailes of water, cannot get’ out, unlefs 
§ icfirft raifesa bubble ‘upon che water, which being broke, it pro- 
‘yall cutes ics vent. Norche fealt Atome of fire cannot tranfpire through 
| water, unlefs ic difrupts the water by a,bubble, «as we fee happens ,’ 
| when water feeths: of'difperfe the water into vapours, and catry vas 
§ pours and all withic. Burayrand fire do eafily go through earth, be- 
caufe its parts being only contiguous and porous , have no obftacle 
to obftruét them: for fand, we fee, in furnaces will fuffer the grea- 
rel hear, or fire to pats through,withouc any difturbance of its parts.’ 
La(tly, Ics refpectivenels or relation dorh require this form, boch: 
for its own confervation,. and for others: For’ the earths relative 
form being ro meet and take hold chrough its weight and poroficy, 
(chis poroficy is neceffary for admitting the fire within its bowels; 
- for were it continuous, as water is, 1c would expel fire, ‘and dead it) 
of the fire,'and by ballancing ‘its’ lightnefs ‘co’ preferve: their beings: 
mutually,it needs the affittince of water,forto inclofe the fire,when 
iris teceived by the earth, and'through its eontinuicy rokeep icin, 
) o-herwife ic would {oon break througi its pores anddeferric. So that 
| jou fee, that water by domng the earch this courtefie, preferveth her 
felf; for were fhe not ftayed likewife in her motion through the 
fire andayr, fhe would move to an imfimtum. SoH 
Vis’ ALoiffare is not the firft qualicy or'form of cheayr. I prove ite’ 
 Moyfture (as I faid before ) is nothing elfe, but che adhefion of a 
TP moytt body to another, which ic doth afteét, or touch. Now, in this 
moyft body there muft be a certain proportion ( or Ratio fubftantia +). 
Gfquancity ; ic muft neither be too thick, or toothin.. Water 
therefore in its puricyis unapt to moyften, becaufeit is too thick 5- 
fo ayr'in its abfolute (tate is too thin roadhere to any body, ‘thar it 
teaches unto. Ifayrin its mixt nature, through which it is rendred 
ofa far thicker confiftence, is neverthelefs not yet thick enough to | 
adhere'to the fides of another fubfance, much lefs in its purity: Who 
ever hath really perceived the moyfture of Ayr ?* I-datly:hear peo- 
| ple fay, hang fuch a thing upto dry inthe ayr; bucyet I never 
heard any fay, harig ic up in cheayr to moyften, buc wee: it inthe 
water, This drying Faculty of. che. ayr:Persparerisks -aflertto be ac» 
7 FE£E. cidental, 


i Nasural Bhilofephy. — 


_cidentaltoic, namely through che permixtion ofexhalations with | 
the ayt.s Alas, chis.is lke co one of: thetr Evafions : Do We NOt 
know, thatthe ayr in itsloweft region is rather accidentally moylt, | 


becaufe of ics imbibition of vapours, copioufly afcending with che 
fire or heat, cending out of the water toitselement? Is nor the heat 
more apt to\conveigh. vapours ,that do fo narrowly enclofeic, then 


earth, which of ic-felf-permits free egrefs to fire? yea where an 


Ounce of Exhilations afcends, there arifes a Pint of Vapours.. War 
ving this, I {tate the cafe concerning the fecond Region of the Ayr, 
or of the top of Mount tins,where according to their own judement, 


neither Vapours, ot Fxhalations are fo much difperied, as to be cz= 


pable of drying of moyfning any ex rinfick body ; even here do 
wet things dry. quicker then below, becaufe, the ayr here is much 
freed from that irrigation of waterith moy ture, which che vapours 
contribuce to che lowermott Region, as impelling.all excraneous va- 
poursand exhal.tionto.abody., Moreever; 1 will give you arer. 
fon forit. To dry isto diffipace and difcerfe 1.0} ture or dampifh. 
nefs adhering to any fubftance ; but the ayr being 2 moft fubul bo. 
dy, doth through its fubsility arvenuare the water, which attenus. 
ted fals off from that body, whereuntoic firft hung, and is then im- 
bibed by the ayr, which ic doth afterwards detrude to its proper 
place. Lightne/s with teauity is the form and firft quality of ayr. Whee 


Jightnefs is, 1 have fet down before. Tenuityis a continuous expare 


fon and diffufion into all dimenfions. As water is weighty wich 


craflicude, fo.contrariwife (as it were ) is air tight with tenuiy.. I 9, 


prove that ayris light, beccufe all aerial bodies, as Cobwebs, Fea- 
thers, although they are complicated, yet being caft forth into the 
ayt, their parts are diffufed from che Center co the Circumfe- 
rence, | 

Greafe, Tallow, Oyl, Wax, ec. thefe bodies, becaufethey co 
much participate of Ayr, when melted, and dropt upon the ground, 
do fpread themfelvesinto broad fplatches,, not contracting chem- 
felves like earth or water , intoclofe round bodies, butrather con- 
trariwife.. Gunpowder, when>kindled, Smoak, breathes of living 
Crearures, ‘Vapours, Exhalations, Duft, ec. areall didu@ed from 
their Center to the Circumference , through the natural motionof 
the air inclofed within their bodies. The Ayr, if condenfed (as they 


fay, but improperly ) isin a-counter-natural {tate; for chenic makes - 


ufeof violence ; ergo its diffufion to the Circumference is natural 
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ro its Thar the airs cenuous,or confifting of thin parts expanded in | 


con:i wity into all dimentions, jrs rupture doth bgnifie; for were it: 
eontiouous, every-fubtil, exhalation, or wind would not move it,but 
might-ealily rfanfpire chrough its porofiry without conculling it ; but 
bt being conuinuous,ts compelled to breakswhich{ruprure caufes both 
its commotion, andfound. Henceic is thac che leaft breath moves 
the air, and makes a foundinir. The reafon why the wacer ismo- 
ved, or atany time afoundis made im ir, is, becaufeic being con- 


tinuous, is fubject to ruptures, which difpoferh ir ro both ; bur nei-- 


ther happens to fire or earth, becaufe they are porous, and only con-. 
tiguous. Laftly, Ics being and prefervation is impoffible wichout: 


this relative form 2 For chrotighic the Ayr doth moderate, balance, . 


and is fudfervienct coitfelf and other Elemenrcs. Water is weighry 


with craflitude, and throughits fo being, sit compaffes. the earth fo : 


narrowly, that the fire is unable of {triking through its concinuity. 


for ro meet the earch ; wherefore Ayr being light with renuiry doth - 


diffufe and expand the-body of water, and fothe fire is led to the 
easeh bythe condud of the Ayr. Again, water being of char weight 


would move to anwfinitem ,. and the lightnefs of fire is infufici-. 


entctoftayit, becaufe water is-heayy and thick ‘(and thereforecon- 
trary co fire, whichis hehe and rare) and chrough chat‘qualicy muft 


' neceffarily expel the fire ; wherefore air 1s: requifice for sto balance - 
its Weight, and having partly the fame nature with water ,: and part-- 
ly difterene (yet not contrary ) is alone capable.of mixing wich the - 


water. Ayr ts-partly of che fame mature with water, becaufe chey 


are both consinuous, andfo-do thereby immediacely atcheir firft: 
conjunction pervade each orher, and come toanexiétunion, This- 
I will illuftcace to youby.att Example... Affule Spirirs of Wine ro 
Wacer, you fee chey will mixe exsétly in.amoment ;:for you may- 
prefenrly afer calt chem-equally at che borcom ofthe Glafs, and at: 


the top. Now, icisevidear, thar Spirits of Wine: are very” ayry 


and fiery.;,. and cherefore, ,. becaufe:- continuaus:, mingle: in-. 


ftantly wathchewater. Bur fire refuleth comixe with ir, becaulevic 
is contiguous and light, and aleogecher contraryras it were. Iris 


differenr, becaufe ic moves to the Circumference, and water tothe - 
Cencer ; Pray-obferveche wifdom-of Natmre): thisis moftnecefla-. 
ry-; foralthoughthey are. both continuous, how:could rhey-mix un-- 
. lefs che‘one-didimove.co the-Cenrer, andthe other from it) where- 
by.they.come co meet one another in-annftant 2) Did they move 
ae. Biff 2: both: 


be 
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both tothe Center, they could not mix or meectogecher; for’ bes 
ing then {uppofed to be of an equal weight, that, which was under- 
moft, would remain undermoft; much in ‘the’ manner of two — 
Horfes going both one pace, one beforethe ocher, ‘aboucina Mill, | 
who will hardly meet, ‘unlefs the one curnes ics gate, and gocon-— 
trarily te theother, and fo they do immediately confront one ano- 
ther. Hence itis that wine mixes quicker by far with water, then 
one kind of water doth with anocher. By this you may difcern the 
abfolute neceflaty of thefe motions in the Etements, both for mix- 
tion, and their mucual confervation. Mis 
VIII. The firft quality of fireis Levity with Rarity. Rarityis a | 
fubtility,. or minority of parts, whereby its’ msmimea’s. are concigu- 
ous one to the other. Who ever doubted of the lightnefs of fire ; 
Doth not fire diffufe its heat equally from its Center to the 
Circumference ?. Doth northefirein a Torch catt its light cireu- 
larly from its Cencer? That fire abhors a continuity, we perceive 
by its burning ; for we fee that che flames in Ssirits of Winedo ter- | 
minate into points, which points makearougnnefs, whereas were _ | 
_the fire continuous; its terms would. be fmooth, like unto thofe of 
-Waterand Ayr. Doth nor the fire work through the fmalleft pores ? 
erga through its contiguous points. Hence it is char fire paffes, where 
ayr is {hut out. Its relative natureis confticuted by its contiguity 
of parts; for through it, it is fitted forthe embracing of earch; 
Were it continuous andlight, ic would fhunthe earch; or if admit- 
ted into the earch, che earth would diftupt and expel ir, likeas ic 
difrupts and expels Ayr. Wherefore through its porofity and con- 
tiguity icentersthe earth, and the earch enters it, each opening 
its pores at this friendly reception: Neverthelefs, fuppofing thac 
contiguity had no contrariety to continuity, yet would the Ayr not 
be light enough ro fuftain che weight of the body of earth; befides, 
chere muft be two gtavities conceived for one lightnefsjand two or 
three continuities for one contiguity ; fo that of abfolute neceffity a 
fourth Element mutt be ‘added, that might be anfwering to the 
earths gfavicy and denfity, through its levity and rarity. That, which 
is light and rare, is more vibrating, and by far of greater activicy 
-and energy, then thar, which isfight and thin. -Summarily, lec 
us take a view of all cheirwifirft ‘qualities, and compare them toge- 
thers’ Water and Ayr do communicate'in a perfect friendfhip, and 
fo doth Earch and Fire ; water and earth, ayr and water, fire and 
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ayr, are ail beholding. to.one ano: oher, yee ner. in. the fame 


refped, but divers.": Water and Fire at an-immediare contact are 
abfolurely. difagresing, but mediately acco: mpanying: ‘other Ele- 
ments, prove g goad friends » the fame Law is between Earch and 
Ayr. Obferve, alehough “I have explained their forms by more 
.wordsthen’one, yet apprehend chacin ‘their fenfe chey movea fin- 
gle concept. Levity wich Raricy is really ciltinct from Levicy with 
Tenuicy ; their operations, and manner of operating being alfo dif- 
ferent; for Levity.,with Rarity-is, more, penetrating , vibrating’, ; 
andof a (tronget force ;, and therefore Fire exceeds the Ayr in Le. 
wity. The ties isto be underftood of the Earth and Water : to wits 
that the former. is.more weighty chen the latter. Thefe concur 
equally tothe confticusion of one another, of the world, and of its 
parts ; the one, contribucech as much as. “the other, and cherefore 
fad a areof an nea dignity, and time. 


CHAP. Ix. 
Of the Beginning * the World, 


1. Whence the smiitld had its begruning. iin the Chaos j ise That 


the Chaos had a Form. eA Scripture Objettion Axf{wered. That 
the Spirit of God moving poo the face of the waters did informate the 
Chaos. . 


26° That the Chaos’ con fitted of the four E ais 3 ts proved by Scrip- 


tare. The Etymology of Heaven. Whas Moles meant by Waters 
above the Waters. The Derivation of the Firmaments That 
the Ayr 1s comprehended under the Notion of waters 11 Gen. 


3. That the Elements were exattly mixt in the Chaos... That all the 


Elements conjift of an equal number of Minima's.—- 


4s That none but God alone canbe rationally thought to be the Efficiem 


ofthe Chaos. . How this efclion ws expreffedin Scripture. 
52 What Creatiox ts. Thom. Aq. his eMac of Creation difproved. 
Auftins: Obfe ervations of the Creation. 
6. That God, is the, Authour of the Creation, proved y the Tefinnoies 
of Serspture, of Holy men, and of Philofophers.: 
9. én Explanation of the Defintson Creme whether Creation is 
an 


= Soe anti “is WAP ie 9 arres socsowan) 


aa Chiapiy. Raronal 


siden hat polabelpiduliath aka alae cabaigaimemnns 


an emavant or tran fens Aion. ° Creation is either mediate, or imme 
diae. Scotus bis Errour upon this point. The Difference between 


moNas aNd TAATHSe HA Déreid mediate Creation differs from: Genera- 
tions! od ai cul lg 218m 


8. Of the Place,’ Magnitude y tangible Qualities, Colowr, Tempera. 


ment, Time, Figure, Extent in Figure, Duration, Quantity, aad 
Number of the Chaos.. | 


a! much fhall fuffice concerning the’ Matter and Form of the © 
7 Elements, ‘as they are’confidered fuppofedly feparared from | 


each other;but/notwithitanding are the Particulars laft infifted upor 


really in them priwsatio @ per fe. Now'lec'us proceeds © Since thefe | 


Elements are perfections, and as it were forms to each ether, the 
one being conitituced, dorh fuppofe ther all to be conitieuted j.and 
but one of chem being aboliflc, they are’ all abolifhr?: Wherefore 
it is a imple queftion todemand, which of che Elements we could 
life, they being all of anequakneceffity 2. 

I. The firft formation of the werld took ics Original from rhe 
creation of a @haos:, which thacit did, hath been demonftrated in’ 
one of theprecedent Chaprers, °° F444 She 

The Chaos is agreat'and vatt natural body , confifting of an exact 


belt mifs, or which of them is moft neceflary for the prefervation of. | 


mixture ofall che four Elements =: It is generally explained to bea: | 


Hence. Confulion of all the Blements,. Hereby confufion is not meant an 
tie imperfect. mixtion ;:. but iris calleda confufion,. becaufeitis an: 
ioe sonfun. Univerfal.mixtion ofall the Elements. The Chaos was a natutal’bo- 
do, dy,, becaufeicwas conftitured bythe natural Mitcer ahd Form of all: 
the Elements... Thar it had’ matrer is little doubted of by any; all 
derived. natural fabftances being chetéont fhatériated. Bue a form is: 
not fo univerfally allowed toit ; AZofes telling us imche fir Chapr. 
of Gens. That.the: Earth was without form. For the reconciling of 
this, you mult knowysthit'a form is nor alwaies ken inthe fame- 
fenfe. A Porsistomtimes taken for the compleatiand Jatt perfe- 


ction ofa thing ; fo we fay,that the confulion of cenitures im maarri- - 


ee is rude.and hath no form, thatis, it-hath not that compleat, ‘fur-. 
ther, and laft perfeétion and.fhape, whichis inteidedin it. 
_ 2ly. Formas more commonly taken for char,” whieh giveth fpe- 


cification and diftinétion to\Macter, or char, whereby athing is 
“that, which it isso as inthis acception the Ghaoy of the ALierocof= H 
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TY Bale « “ Netaral Philefophyss Chapigo 4 
‘ing. amaees 38 cermed.norito. be witkous a fort, neitheriseche Chaos of the 
Hine) Dd acroco{mzs void of forms; alvhough inthe former ifente icis. 
Geng) A prove ie. The C’haos Was eitherathing, or notbing. Ic was not 
f nothing,:for the Texe mentions tt-confitted: offHeaven and Barth. 
Wasica thing? ergo it mult have hada form cobe chat thing,which 
in was, or to berdiftinguttht fronrnoching. It was nor. only diftin- 
euifhefton: nothing, but alfo froman sfinitanes, and froma fingle 
effence, inconfilting,of Heavenand Earth, which conftiuted borh 
a-fixituns and a.compa/fitum: Burall caltinGion derives from a form’ 
ergo it had.a'form. ! Odo PG 
Further, the Scripture doth reveal tous, that. the Spiriz, of God 
moved upon the face of the waters, and what\was the Spirit of God here, 
‘but theformsiof dhe Chass 22 Againy the Spirit of God moving npon the 
waters dork evidencly,confiraymy- former Affertion, namely, thar 
cheform of the Elements isnothingelfe; but a local moving verte 
impreffed:by Nature, that is, God, upon their, Matter., 
- 4d. Thar the. whole Clot of ¢:ch Element-contribured to tbe 
Marter-and Form of this firtt creaced: body, the fame Scripture 
makes-cléar to: us in, enumerating them-diftinGly, oreChap. 1. 1 
Jn the beginning God created: Heaven. and Earth. - And. the Earth was 
without form,and void, auadarkne[i was upon the face of the deep; aud 
the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. Firlt, you fee here 
is Hzaven, comprehending fireand air; for as.l proved before, ayr 
caninos exift withoue fire, nor fire withour aire) Secondly, Borh 
thefe being near companiosis and relations, the J ext comprehends 
them in one: ifor-ifyou obferve, the Scripture dock, ahialong: in 
this Chapter enumerate the Elements by: paires: (as it Were) under 
onename, becaufe of their neat affinity: So by the deep is meant 
) Earthand Waiter ({trictly or properly fo called) andby waters the 
~ two fluid Elements’, which arethofe, rhac- before are e¥plained’t6 
be continuous Elements, ‘That.this is Lhe, genuine Intefpretation aft 
the faid divine Texr, the enfuing words do clearly make ir our ; for 
in.w.6, God faith, Letthere: bea. Firmameutax the neidft of the wa- 
ters, and let it divide the watersfrom tkewaterss Pere: the sae 
rerand ayt being both alike tn: Buidity, and confuled togethes, are 
borlycatled waters) Theayraitiem being light, /andthewacer weight 
vy, God expanding them , the ays, chrough ts highthefs:heaved up 
from theswater, and>thence.conftirured: apart of Heaven, ods the 
Texchathicin .8.\ The water hrougnics’ micighidielRendtidtuodet 
ak | the 
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46 Chap.g. Nasiral Philofophy: Le: 
iy iti us ®, meee) Wis 
the ayr, and thence triscalled in v9. thewaters auder'the heavens Bi a 
This mutt neceffarilyo be fo's foro water, {irly fonamed; had it | ie 
beert heaved up, iv would haveibeen aeaiuities firlt nacure, and bsen A 
moved violently; whichis improbable, fince chat ( xallam wiolentum | ba 
cf? perpetusm) no violent motion islatting. The nature of aircerti- xe 
tiech us, that it muft be it, which moved above the waters underic. | tif 
Laftly, The waters above the waters, ftriGly forermed,arecalled the 9... 
F irmament; from its fir nnets;becavfe theyare as'a deep frame, or a ie 
ftrong wall about the waters underneath, fortokeep chem: together Tee 
in.acounterpoife,from falling to.an imfiaitum: Duc itis air chat is'a- res 
bove the waters, and is a Firmamenrto chem $: ergo the ayr-muft be i 
comprehended under the Notion of waters. Or thus yp in the 
Hebrew is by the: Rabb:'sand’ Hebrews expounded, anv Expanfion, 
orthing expanded): for its Rootis DD") to atteswate if fo, then 
by. the waters above mult be implied ayr,-whole nacureicis to-be 
expanded, as I fhewed before. So whether ‘you'take the word ac- 
cording to the interpretation of the Sepraagints segtwua, F irmament, 
ot of the Rabbi's, Expanfon, therecan be nothing elfe mtended 
by it -buc-ayr.> I fay chen, as by waters 5 a duplicity) of Elements 
is implied, fo by the Heavens, ayrand fire are implieds I prove.ic’s 
Light is fire flaming 5 but che light was drawn from. the Chaos’; 
if from the Chaos, ergo not from rhe earth; for by earth*there 
isoalymeantearth fingle ; but fromthe Heaven, which.imports a 
conjunétion of Elements, viz. of Ayr and Fire. Secondlys1s hehe, 
being a‘flaming fire; drawn from the Heaven; ergo there was fire, 
latent itric : Soler chis fervero anfwer Vas Helmsont his: Objeion; 
wheidéeniech fire to be an Elemenc, becaufe*its mameis nocfec 
down in the firlt Chap, of Ges. neither is ayr mentioned among the 
Elements info many Letters, yet it is comprehended among them. 
’Tistrue; Fowlarecalled Fowl! of the ayr; bit what of) chat? chis 
‘doth not infer that/ayt isan Element,becaule' Fowl are named Fowl! 
of che Ayr. N SibatasO aD Degree: by SIR VHK IT 

Secondly, Earch and Water are there exprefled in fo many lec- 
ters, ergo the Chaos was made up of ‘all che four Elements. «: 
“Mie The Elements inthe Chaos underwent an exact mixture’; 
- becaufe eachybeingia (lem. and’petfection to: the-orher, they requi- 
red ic: for had chey been unequally mixc, then that part which had 
not been fufficiently counterpoyfed by its oppofite Element, would 
have fallen from the whole,. Hence ic followeth, i 
| . Raves | 
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have beenofanequal extentand degree in cheir firft vercue or qua. 
lity, and not only fo,buc alfo in their quantity ; that ts they confift- 
ed alf of an equal number of msimima’s, that fo each minimuns of eve- 
ry Blement might be fitced, fuftained, and perfectionated by three 
fingle minimum’s of each of the other Elements... Now was there 
but one miximam of any of the Elements in excefs above the other, 
ic would overbalance the whole Chaos, and fo make a difcord; which. 
isnoctobeconceived. But here may be objected, , That the earth 
inf comparifon with the heavens, beares lirtle more proportion'co 
“their circumference ,then a point. I confefs that the air and fire 
exceed the earth and water in many degrees, bur aetin, as will be 
apparent below, there is never .a Srar which you fee, yeaand many 
more then you fee, but containes a great proportion of earth and 
water in its body, the immenfe (co our thinking) Region ofthe air 
and fire are furnifhed wich no fmall preportion of water and earch : 
fo that nnnseratts numer andi, the earth and warer are not wanting of 

2 minimum \efs then are contained either in the fire or ayr. 
~ IV. The efficient of this greateft and univerfal body, is the great- 
eft atid univerfal caufe, the Almighty Ged. 1 proveit. The action,’ 
through which this.vaft mole was produced, is infinite ; for that 
action, which takes its proceHion ab infinito ad terminum fisitum, [ive 
anon ente ad ens, froman infinite toa finite term, or from sothing 
to fomthing, is to be counted infinite ; ‘bur an infinite aétion re- 
quireth an infinite agent ;* therefore, none but God, who isin all 
-refpeéts infinite, is tobe acknowledged the fole caufe, and agenvof 
this great and miraculous.effect.. bated 
It was a Golden fayitig upon this matter of Chry/ippas the Storck, 
If theres any thing, that doth effect that, which man although he 1 in 
dued with areafon cannot : that certainly is, greater, mightier, and wifer 
thenman ; bnthe cannot make the Heavens: Wherefore, that which 
doth wake them, excels man in Art, Counfel, and Prudence. And 
what faith Hermes in his Pimand? The Alaker made the unvverfal 
world through his Word, and not with his Hands. Anaxagoras. conclu 
ded the divixe mind to be the diltinguifher of the univerfes It was 
che Saying of Orphews,. That there was but one, born through him- 
felf, and that all other things were created by him. And Sophocles, 
There is but one true God; who made Heaven and the: large-earth. 
Ar iftotle, Lib. 2. De Gen. & Cor. c. 10..£..5 9 aflerts God robe che 
Creator of this Univerfe. And Lid. 12, Metaph.c.8. He attelts 
| Geg : God 


Chap.g. 
God to be the Firft Caufe of all other Caufes. 

- This action ts in che holy texts: called Creation, Gen. 3.1. Mark 
10.6, Pfal. 89.12. Mah2.10. Creation, xlios is noc alwaies inten- 
ded for one andthe fame fignification ; fometimes it implying the 
Creation of.the world, as in the Scriptures next forementioned ; 
other whiles itis reftrited to Mankind, Afark.16.15. Aart. 28.19. 
Luke 24. 47+ In other places ic is applied co all created beings, 
Mark 3.19. Geu.14.22. Fob 38.8. Prov.20.12. | 
ND To create is imported ,by divers other Expreffi- 
ons. : 

1. By WW" To Form, Gen.2.7. Efay. 43-7+ 
2. By Mwy To make, Gen. 1.31. 3 


3. “ID He hath eftablifhe, Pfal.89.12. Pfal.ro4. 5. Mat.13.35- 


Heb.6.1. 1 Pet.t.20. 

4. FI¥DID To ftretch or expand, Pfal.. 10.2. Ef. 42. 5. 

5: 11D To prepare, or difpofe, Prov.8.27.. Plal. 74.16. 

V. Creation us a produttion of a being out of, and from nothing. Tho. 
gives usthis Definition in Sent. 2. Diff. 1. Oneff.t. Art. 2. Crea- 
tion is an. emanation of an univerfal Being out of nothing, By an 
univerfal being he intends a being, as it comprehends all material 
and immaterial beings. So that this is rather a definition of the 
creation of the material and immarertal world, then-a definition 
ofthe Formality of Creation. 2. His Definition is defective and 
erroneous ; for he adds only one of worhings This is not enough, ic 
being poffible for a thing to emanate out of nothing,and yet not be 
created : the immaterial operations of Angels and rational Soules 
emanate out of nothing, becaufe they do not emanate out of matter, 
and yet they are not created, but naturally produced. *Tis true, al- 
though they emanate ourof nothing, yet they emanate from fome- 
thing , to wir, from their immaterial Eflence: and therefore they 
are not to be judged to be created. Iris alfo poffible for a thing to 


be created from nothing ( auihilo(m ) and’yet out of fomething 5- 


fo are all beings created chat are created by a mediate.creation. 


Wherefore my Defizitiow hath an immediate creation to.its defini- 


sum. Nowiif you would define creation, as is doth in a large exe. 
tent comprehend alfo a mediate creation, ‘ts only to fubflicure in 
the room of, and from wothing, or fromnothing: chus creation is a 
ee of a being out of, or from nothing, or.from.and our of 
neither... | 
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Pfal192.25. & 147.9. (Mil.2.10, Ef.45.6,7. fob 9.8. Fer. 
10.12. & 51.15. Fob26.13. Fohn 1.3. Colt. 16. Rom.t 3.36. 
Revsq.l1. Hebt.2. 9. 

That creation is the production of a being out and from nothing, 
che Scripture doth alforeveal tons. Gew.t. Prov.8.24, Pal. 3349. 
Fohn 1.3. RomAA7 Heb 3. | 

. Auftia Lib. 1. De Gex. contra Manich. Although all things are for- 
med out of that suform matter norwithfPanding us this fame matter 
made out of nothing. 3 

Laktan. Lib.2. Cap. 9. Let one ask out of what matter God made 
{fo great and woxderful works ; for he hath made all things ou of nothing. 
Neither are we to give-hearing to Poets, whe fay, that thre was aChaos 
aa the beginning, that is, a confufion of things. and of the Elensents , and 
_ that afterwards Ged did divide all that Mafs, and having feparated 
every thing froms the confufed heap, and defcribed them in order, he did 
build the world, and alfo adorn it: Tes yore credible , that matter 
was rather created by God, which God can do all things, then that the 
world was not made by God, becarle without a mind, reafou, counfel, no- 
thing canbe made. Here our Author reafons again{t che Eternity of 
the Chaos, as the Poets feigned ‘to themfelves: whofe Song was, 
‘That the Chaos being an immentfe, rude’ and voyd mole, did fuau- 
a'¢ without any form from alleternity, andcthat Godin time did 
confer a form and fhape upon tr, ‘and brought’ it to what ir is, Yer 
‘neverthelefs he ftares'a finire Chaos under che name’ Of matter, cre- 
“ated by God out of nothing. =" ls ois vsncen aha 
 Hemingins teacheth us, That‘creation is the primar produdtion 

i Ggg? 


so Chap, 9. Natwral Philofophy; Parrl | 
-or formation of things,’ whereby God the Eternal Father of our — 
Lord Jefus Chrift, together with the Holy Spiric did produce and | 
form Heaven and Earth, and therhings therein contained, both vi- 
fible and invifible, out of nothing, to cheend that he might beac- | 
knowledged and worfhipped. : | | 
Herwses Trifmegiftus, Lib. t. Pimandr. That ancient’ o7es, de- 
clares himfelf ({eemingly ) more by infpired words then acquired 
ones. The mind (faith he) of the Divine power did in the beginmng 
change hes fhape, and fuddenly difclofed all things, and I faw all things 
changed intoa light, msoft un{peakably (weet and plea (set. And in ano- 
ther place, Serm.-3. Pimandr. The infinite (badow was inthe deep: 
asd the water andthin {pirit were inthe Chaos : ana the holy fplendor did | 
flour ifh, which did dedutt the Elements from under the fand, and mors 10 
at and the weighty lay drowned in darkwefs under the moift | ‘ir 
Sait 3 : mB acl 
The fame divine Mercurins, Lib: de Piet. & Phil. renders himfelf ff An! 
thus 5 aero $000: Abeer 6 wouds? retrov 8 apipowG-: 6 xo@-, Ste HB lale, 
© pOpaaor: 845 avSpoa@- dat Odor. The first us God ; the fecond.the~ @ ips 
world: thethird man: the world for man: and man for Goai Bh nese! 
Another. Philofoplier {peaks with no lefs Zeal and Eloquence. “welt 
et pts O- 7S Noy @ x mrerO- £50 wagiy a vIpercrors as th Se 7a MAVT OR murat 
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y die See nay ovvscuncr, hula 9 quose aur) x90” eauriip auT aes epnece BC. 
cima ¢ én ters owmpias. Iris an old faying, and revealed by the an- 9.4, , 
cients unto all men, that all things werecon{tirured out of God, Biv, 
and through God : and-chat no. nature can be enough accomplifat d 
- falvation, were itcommitted to. its own tuition without Gods 
lelp. Mee 
Thales being fonerimes demanded, what of all things was the 
mioft beautiful. ? he anfwered, che World;.for it is the work of God, 
which nothing can exceed in beaury. pas 
Plato in Tim. attefted Gods Love. to be the caufe of the making 
of the world, and of the rife of all beings. Fi ee ORS 
Clemens Alex. {id, that the Creation ofthe world was Gods - 
Hand-writing , whofe Leaves. were three: Heaven, Earth,.and 
the Sea. De : ae Awan 
VII. The Geuus of the Definition is Prodaétioz, which is either 
fupernacural or natural, Afupernatural Production-is called Crea- 
tion: A Natural oneis termed Generation. Obferve that faperna- 
~ gural and natural are remote differences of Creation and Generati- 
: ON 5. 
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|..on ; wherefore I did not appofe the foremoft of them to our Def- 
“nition, becaufel fubtticuced its differentia proxima. : 
|} Whether-Produdtion, by others called Efficiency, is an emanant 
|< or tranfienc adtion, is. controverfial. Thomas,as youhave tead , 
| stermsicanemanation. On the other fide, why fhouldit not be 
conceived to-bea cranfient action, finceit doth rermsixare ad extra? 
But chen again why fo? For all tranfient actions do prefuppofe the 
_pre-exiflence oftheir Obje@, which here was not. Wherefore ro 
avoid all fcruples, I conclude it (if aétively underftood ) to beap- 
Lily | prehended per modim albus emanantis ; if paflively, per modum aftus 
t ty | tranfematis. gi i 
tr di _ Creationis either fo calledftriftly, and chen ic imports only an 
Ami immediate. creation, according to which fenfeyou hiveit already 
‘mii § defined :-or largely, and then ic is divifible inco immediate or medi-- 
- are Creation. | 
at An immediate Creation is the fame with Creation ina tic 
rt | fenfe, whereby a being is produced out of nothing; neither out of 
nate) a presexiftenc , or co-exiftent maccer: but a sihilo termini, ie. for- 
me, vel materia: five enihile privativo, vel ¢ nihil negative. Where- 
Wei, | <fore I fay, thacchis immediate Creation ts no mutation, becaufe 
‘mm | “mutation prefuppofech pre-exiftene matter: Buc'ic may be you will 
MM) fide with Dans, who for to maintain it tobe a mutation, did impi- 
KB oufly afferc the thing, which was tobe created, (ves creanda) to 
Coe, have had its effence pre-exiftent in the divine mind : fo that creati- 
pt on mutt be the mutation of an Effence not exifting, into an Effence: 
Gots -exifting.. 
| In the firft place, Scripruredoth plainly contradi& him: 
st |. 2. Hedid miftake the nacure of Effenceand Exiftence, as further: 
Gis F apppears out of my: Meraphyjicks. 


| 3. Icinfersan abfurd Definition of Creation, towir, that it is: 
iil | the mutation ofa being a noneffe accidental ad effe accidentale, & con- 
i fequently an accident-only. 1s produced de nove, ‘and. not aSub-- 
wilt hance. 3 2 ; 

i!) '4, Thar'the efferices of things are erernal ;- a great abfurdity. I 
i grant they are from all eternicy,. that is, from an‘eternal be- 
cu ine. Waa pietes: ¢ | | “ 

Cte ". Did God contain the effences of things in himfelf, i¢ fol- 
wt Jowes,: thathe alfo contained cheis matter in himfelf; ‘a great 
i Blafphemy.. . . 3 | 
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kind of Creation 1s expreffed by cwo different words. sermons , and 


Td O16. GOINGS OF making, is whereby God created a being ex aligne 


maerit, fea anibile forme wberioris: In this fenfe did God create 


the Fithes and Fowl. mdse, or an artificial formacion is, whereby |’ 


God formed man alfo.awibile forma ulterioris. - 


Mediare Creation ditfers fron Generation, through thatthere- 9" 
by a form its introduced in an inftant + hereby facceflively bya | 
- preceding alteration. : : 

2. Thereby a being is confticuted a aihilo forme alterioris: heres | 
by ab aliquo formeulsune, tanquam a termino aguo. That is effected by 3 


the immediate caufality of God, this by amediate one. 
VIII. The (haos being fo equally mixed and balanced abided in 


one place. ‘Lhe place, which didcontain it, was not corporeal ; | 
becaufe it would have been needlefs, fince its own balance did fuf-_ 


ficiently preferveitin its own internal place. 
Its magnitude was equal to the prefent magnitude of cheworld : 
For although through its expanfion and opening, she fire'and ayt 


were heaved up, yet they were heaved up no further chen the | 
weighty Elemenis defcended: fo thac what {pace was left by the ff 


one, Was taken up by the other: bue had there been a wacuam lefc 


by any of cheir egreffions, chen indeed ic mutt have poffeffed a lar- 
ger place. 


As for the tangible qualicy which ithad, ic muft needs have been _ 


foft ; becaufeic being temperated ad pandus, could acquire no other 
then a temperate one, and fuchis fofr. Ep¢ 

Colour it hadnoneex accidenti; becaufe there was no light co 
difcernit: neverthelefs that doth not-hinder but that’ ir had a fun- 
damental-colour initfelf; which muft have been red, what being 
the only colour iffuing out of a ressperzmentum ad porduse\.. 


. Taftis alfo detra&ed from it ex accidesti, but int felf it muf- 
have been {weet for the fame reafon. 


Wecannot adfcribe any fmell to itper fe; becaufe being elofe 
fhut, or not yer. opened, none can grane that ic could have affe@- 


2 


.Gons from.it. | Ne. 
That it hed a finite time 5’ Scripture teftifiech, Gee. 1:1. Jethe 


beguwning, &c. but the beginning isa diltinétion, and/Note of fa | 
| nite 


_ A mediate Creation is the produdtion of a being a wihile termim, | 
vel forma, fedex alique materia: anibilo forme, fupplenlima. This 


edany fuppofed fmell, fince itcould not have emitted any Exhala- 
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imi, nice time Evga. Reafon: proves nolefs.. That. which was finire 
Th 


Tie, inall ics other modes, could not be capable of one fingle infinice 
all mode: Buc fuch was the Chaos, and fuch is the world now: 
diya) Ergo. 


t Cyl Whofe parts are fubje& to a beginning and ending, its whole 

a | mutt alfo have been fubject to the fame: But our daily experience 

§ confirms to us, that all things are fubjected to a beginning and end- 

ing; Ergo. . 

| Its figure is round we know from the form, of the Elements. Be- 
| fides rotundity isa figure of the greareft, equalleft, and perfe@elt 


+ hey i extenfions but fuch is mo furable to the greateft, equallelt, and 


Bm perfectelt bodys: Ergo. | 

|. The Chaos was alfo finite in its globofity and extent of parts. I 

idedi | proveic. “The compleated world being finite in its glovofity and 

aie) M extent of parcs, doth neceffarily infer the finicenefs.of the Chaos in 

dqem thefame particular ; becaufe che compleated worldwas framed out 
f of ir. Now that che worldisterminared in magnitude, the cir- 


world eumvolutation of the A plane and che Planets in a finite time,to wir, 

nia in, 24 hours, doth certainly demonftrate ; for were thé world infi- 

inte BICEIN Magnitude, they mult then alfo require an infinite time to 

iy ll rowl roundabout it; the contrary of whichis doubted by none. 

nae Here that trite Axiom may be objected: gualss caufas talis effectas. 

alae Such.as the caufeis, fuch alfo isits Effea& : Bur God is aninfinite 
} caufe; ergo his effet, namely the world mutt alfo be infinite: 


eal ‘eae anfwer, That rhis Maxim holds only msnivecis,and raturali- 
| das, but not in their oppofites. | 
2. Icisa Character of Gods infinicenefs , that -he canact finite-- 
| fy andinfinitely ; for could he act only.infinitely, chen might he be 
i {uppofed to a& neceflarily, which is a note of finicenefs and limica- 
tion in a caufe. ‘ 
| 3. The action, whereby he effe&ted this fine work, isanfinice, 
§ as Ihave obferved before, wherefore in this he actech both finitély 
and infinicely. 
And fince I am:-about anfwering Objections , ic will not.be a- 
§ mifs co infertfome objected by Bodinus, in Theatr. Wat. and Caje- 
tar, igi the pre-exiltence of the Chaos. before the compleated 
world. : 
). 1. Ecclef.18.t. Where God is faid co have createdall things at 
once} Ergo chere was no pre-exiftent. Chaos. . } 
dae T anfwer, 
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pene S es: ‘ - See ee ee —— ; 
I anfwer, chat Creation here doth imply an immediate creation , 
through which God created che matter of all things atonce. ~ 
“2, They refume thewords of Awfin,aflercing, that coGod there 
is noching before or after another, no paft or future time, bur that 
all things are like as it werein one moment, filling that, which © 
hath a moft perfe& being. Wherefore fay they, A4ofes did diftin- 
cuith theCreation into feveral fe€tions and divifions,to accomodate’ 
things created in an inftanr, to our CADACIEYS ju. eal 
Tanfwer; Thachad AZofeswric, that God had c‘eated all things } 
ina moment, we could have un“erftood him as plainly as he bath | 
- wric otherwife; for we know that Scripture containes many harder, | 
fayings then this would have been. So that it is'a great levity in | 
them toretorcthe genuine fenfe of facred words to their oblique ”} 
brow. As for that of Am/tiz,ic hinders not, but thacall things palt, | 
prefent, and future, ‘are as inan inftantto God, and yer tous may | 
be paft, prefent, and future. | 
The Chaos isnot only finitein duration and continuated quantity, | 
but alfo in difcrete(as they termit) quantity’or number. Its quan- | 
ticy is the leaft and the ereateft: ic is cheleaftin difcrece quanucy 3 | 
for there was but one Chaos, 2. Bur the greatelt in continued | 
quantity. The proof of thefe depends reciprocally from one ano- | 
ther. The Chaosis burone, becaufe iris the greaceft; were there” 
then more then one Chaos, but two, three or more, orinfinice, it | 
could not be the greateft, but pare of the greareft, and fo the whole | 
mutt be greater then the pare: on the other fide, itis the greateft, | 
becaufe itis but one. ) 
2. Were there more then one, all che others would be created in 
vain, becaufe the Chass being the greateft, is fufficient to produce | 
a ali worlds; for otherwife ic could not be faid to be the grea- J 
ceft. of 
3.. Or thus in other terms: The Chaos is an univerfal qnantity 5 iy 
but were there more then one, it could not beuntverfal, | 
4. Unity is the beginning and roor of all plurality : but the Chass. 
isthe beginning and root. of all pluralicy of bodies ; erge it is but. 
one. | 3 
5. The Scripture mentions but of one Chaos, Gen. 1.1,2. . 
6. The Chaosis eval naturally, like as the foul of man is eval, and (filly 
alfoimmertal. Eval, that 1s; offempiternal duration, yer count- ib 
ing fromabeginning, Iproveit. Eecle(.12. Lershe duft relrn tO | 
i 
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jis earth, and the {pirse return to God who gave it. Here the body firft 
returns to duft, thence to earth, buc not toan annihilation ; for 
‘hen the Scriprure would have mentioned 1c. Ecck/.tg. 

2. The Chaos is toremain, were it but to recribuce the matter of 
‘humane bodies, in order co their Refurrection. 

- 2, Annihilation is che greateft defect or imperfection ; for it fups 


2 : = ; 2 ry 
pofethan imperfect Matter and Form , which ‘cannot be imagined 
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Lins wer: buc the Chaos was good, Gew. 1.31. 1 T1m.4.4. Ergo. 
tua) sg, Should the Chass be annihilaced, then God would have cre- 
ated itin vain: But chat isimpoflible ; Ergo. : 


tt a 


CHAP. X. 
Of the firft Divifion of the Chaos. — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
nity ve he ‘ea, 
tinued a. wh the Chaos was broken. ; uP ye 
inh 2» Thatihe Chaos could never have wronght its own change threagh se 
| felf. The Efficient of its wsntation. say 
el 3, He he fe Le , which the Chaos underwent through its dif: 
iol - ruption. The manner of the faa Difruptione 
axel 4: How Light was firf proaneed out of the Chaos, What.a 
: i e F 
5 Flame ts. apis tia: W dag hee % | 
redid §~ A perfeck Defcripsion of the firff kyock or drvifion of the Chaos,. By 
‘etd what means the. Earth gat to the Cenver, And how the Waters, Ayrs 
ae _ and Fire got about it. .Why a Squib turacs inte fo many whirles in 
f Bi the, Ayr. fia, 4 “i be ee 8 fb Beare 3 | eRe oT : 
ity 6.. The Qualifications of the firft Light of the (reattou. A plain de- 
ee |e “ ponfiration proving the circular motion of the Heavens, or of the Ele 


Chol, wment-of Fire to be natural, and of an E yal Duratign, Lies 
is a sep felt Obits n50. or 3 ssaiboin os Sj Reo. Wen tt 
cis) q 1.1 was an Elegant Expreffion of Clem. Alex. Lids 3. De Recegis 
_~ A Like the thelt. of an Egge, although tc, feemeth ro be beauti- 
of) fully made, and diligently formed, neverchelels icis neceflary,chat 
st | itthould be broken and opened, chac che Chicken may chence 
yy come forth, and that that may appear, for which thehape of rhe 
A dae Hhb whole 
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| tobe immediarely creaced*by God. 4. Goodnefs’ lafteth for e- 
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whole Egge feems to beformed :.. Wherefore: ic is alfo neceflary, 
that the ttate of chis world do pafs, that fo the more fublime ftate | 
of the Heavenly Kingdom may appear in ics brightnefs : The fame |] 
‘I may aptly apply to theChaos, thavitis to be. broken and opened, J 
ape fo a more glorious {ubftance may thence appear, and come 
forth. , : a : 
II.One Subftance can have but one firft power or vertue of aGtings il 
and therefore the (aos havingno more , couldnota& any efkect, ll a 
but which it did act, and fo had no principle of changingit felf from Ale; 
that which it was, and confequencly would have remained im that |\hy 
fhapefor ever. For this reafon we mutt grant, thatthe Creative Aig 
power and univerfal efficient wrought a mutation upon ict. This | 


¥ 


mutation was gradual a pees ad perfettins. It was not by way of §j} 
a&7/ 0s, or creation of the firft manner, but of amas, or as Mofes WI) 
fers down, through that he faid, fiat, let there be; and this was the | i} 
Note of the mediate Creation. The manner, as we may belt con= yii4/ 
ecive co ourfelves, was by. expanfion, divifion, or opening of che | 
Chass, | i AZ 
III. Through the firft diduétion and opening, the Fire and Ayr il|//// 
being light Elements, and fo entirely knicted intoone, mult nee ||//, 
ceffarily have diffufed themfelves above the fuperficial weighty Ele= |’ 
ments, thefe falling nearer tothe Cenrer. The fire faving here- |\// 
by acquired a greacer liberty, and more force, by being lefs oppref= | ili 
fed by che water, its contiguous parts were notwithitanding united | 
and {uppreffed through the continuity of the'ayr , and conveyed& |i} \ 
great part of earth and water. with them ; the ayr alfo could notbe #}\\\ 
detracted from che untverfal mixture without theadherence ef fomé. })!\\ 
water andearth'; wherefore chat appeared alfo very thick.\ fi) 
IV. The fire being the lightelt, and of moft'adtivicy cowards the: i] 
Circumference, muft have been vented in the greareftquahtity,yer #} 
net (as I faid) without incraffated ayr; which united tothe vibra= {| 
ung parts of che fire, were both changed into a flame: A Flame is. Lill 
afplendent heat (Plamma eff caliduns {plendens ;.)' wherefore-by | ih 
this two new qualities were produced,. cowit, heat. and fplendor, |I}\7’ 
By (Calidam) heat, underftand a red hot fire. (Zgniseandens ;) Fire |i}\' 
is named candent, quod eandorem efficiat , becaufe ic begerterh: a 
canmdour, that is, the brighceft light. But how’fire became at once 
through chis divifion burning aad ecandent, I Shall diftinétly evie | 
dence hereafter,” aye 0 AGS ae le 


¥. Through: | | 
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V._Through this concuffion the waters being alfo fomewhat J 
freed fromthe minima's of the earth, tending.co the Center, were |) 


continuared a top of the earth, like unto a ficece or skin ; ,forthe 
points of the earth, which did before difcontinue the wacer being |) 
thtough their more potent gravity cefcended, the water getting a 


top, muft needs have acquired its continuity, which (as you have | 
read before) is the firtt: quality of waver. The water thereforegot | 


above the earch, not becaufeicis lefs weighty per fe, but per decidens, |) i 
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one pare draweth another after it, or bears another before ir, and 


-Inoving alwaies round,-ie never meets with any other refiftance ; 


for the one part is gone, before the other can overcakeit.: or what 
fhould reftbic ? + Tt is juft like unro ewo horfes going’boch one pace 
roundin.a Mill, the one can never be a {top tothe other, but ra- 
ther the one draweth the other after him, becaufe they move both 
one Way. Wasthis motion any other but circular, it would meec 
with refiftance. Thismotionis, asicwere, natural cothefire, and | 
cherefore is alfo of an eval duration; for its nature is ever to move 
from the Center, which ic doch in moving circularly, not primari-. 
ly buc-fecondarily,ic moving firft direétly to the Circumference,and 
thence reflecting tothe fides, it creeps (as it were) all about che 
furface of the ayr, one part drawing the other afterit, or pufhing 
and chrufting it before ir, of both waies. Did not the fire.continue 
in motion, it would foon lofe its lame: for the flame.is continued: 
by being united; thacwhichunitesit, is, befides its own motion, 
tne craflitude of the ayr, which the fireimpelling one part upon the: 
other , renders thicker, and founires-t felf rhe more. So that inall 
Particulars this motion is natural co the fire, &:neceffarily of an evak: 
duration, becaufe the {aid motion preferves if in.its being, and isits - 
proper nature. Now were this morton theeffeét of hear, it mult. 
be violent, and confequently of no long-duration; for what is vi0- - 
Tent, deftroyes the efferice.of a being. It would he violent, becaufe 
heatis produced by-a violent caufe from withour, namely rhe op-- 
pofition of the ayr... 22 Weread of no burning heat inthe AZsfa- 
ick Philofophy, but only of a moving fpirir, which is that I call fire, 
of at leat an-effeét imprefled upon part-of the Chaos, by.which ic 
moved. the furface s.for you read that this moving vertue was - 
upon the face of the waters, before there was light, tharis,.-it was 
drawn out from: the Chaos before it could raife a ffime togive light... 
Wharcambe more plain? Laftly, ic was neceflary that the-E-- 
Jemencs fhould be of an eval duration : ‘for chey.were created to e€x-- 
ift the fame duration, which dam, had he-abided in his primitive - 
ftate of Innocency, would have exifted.. By all which icappeares, 
that there isno other Principle, whence its eval duration. is deduct - 


ble, bur fromhence.. 
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CHAP, XI. 
OF the fecond Divifion of the Chaos. 


3. Ay Enarration of Effects befalling the Elements through the fecond 
Knock; The proportion of each of the Elements in their purity to the 
Peregrine Elensents. 

2. The ground of the forementioned proportion of the Elencents. 

3. Zhat fire and ayr conftituce the F irmansent. 

4. A grand Objettion an{wered. 


ae fees us pafsto the fecond Divifion, and {peculate the effects 
of thar. Through this vibration did‘the earth yec moré con- 
centrate , and the wafers gulped alfo upwards equally from all parts: 
for (as I faid) the Chaos was equally mixt, otherwife how couldthe 
waters equally cover the earth, as they did ? the waters being gor ae 
cop, the ayrgot loofein a far greater meafure then it did before, 
which being expanded , confticuted this great traét of theair,which 
now we breath into. This breach, although in a manner agreeable 
to the abfoluce propenfion of fire and ayr,could not, fince they were 
foexactly. mixed with the weighty elements, but give occafion of con- 
veighing a greater proportion of both with chem. Neither was thas 
Ficcle remaining bowl of the great mole, whereon we now tread, 
defticure of all her former adherents, there ftill being immerft in her 
che fame proportion of the light Elements to the weighty, as there 
is a proportion of weighty elemenes attending the feparated light 
ones. Confider now the proportion ofeachtoirfelf, 

1, Although the earth doth harbour fome of rhe other Elements 
in her, yet fheis triumphant over chemin the fourth degree, that 
is, there are three parts pure earth to one part of the others; 
and among(t rhefe others , chat conftitute a fourth pare in her 
own bowels, ic 1s to be conceived, chac water doth tran- 
fcend the ayre, and fo rhe ayre the fire. Suppofing then the 
. €afth co confift of 64 parts, 48 thereof are pure earth, ¢ pure 
Water, 54 pure ayr, and 4, fire. Hence from its predomi- 
nance ic is called earch, and fo the like of water, ayr, and fire: to 
wit, water referyes 48 parts of ‘pure water, 5% Of ayr, 5% of earth, 
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soffire. Ayris called ayr alfo fromics grearer predominance over 


the otherelements, not from its puricy, as if ic fheuld be all pure 
ayr, chat is impoffible. Ics purity appropriates 48, water and fire each 
4, earth 5. Fire is purein 48. ayr in 6%, waterin5;, earth in 43. 
he proportion of thefe forementioned elements, take thus: 64 
parts.is the whole, three fourths of.ir, which are 48, denore the pro- 
portionof each:element in its purity. Then there remains 16, 
which is the‘laftfourch, fignifying the proportion of theadmifted 


_ elements to the principal element, as it is confidered to be in its 


purity. Again, thereis another proportion obfervable among the’ 
perigrine elements, as they are fharersof the laft. fourth, which is 
16. Wherefore in earth 6 parts anda third is taken-up by water, 
one lefs, to wit 5 by ayr, and alfo one lefs, namely 45. by 
the fire. In water five and a half is equally accribured to earch 
and air, onelefs (thatis, che overplus fraction of each compleat 
number of earth and air makes focially one more) tofire. _ The laft 
fourth or 16 of the air is fupplied in five and a half by each of the in- 
orefs of fire and water, In five by fire. Fire is tied to 64 of ayr, 35 of 
water, to 44.0f earch.. 

Il. Thé ground and reafon of this proportion is., 1. That the 
leaft predominance, whereby.an element may acquire its name; 
muftbe triple, thatis, thrice as many times morein quantity, then 
the elements affixed toit = fordidan element in: its purity overba- 
lance the others but in two parts, then ic could hardlytecain a form, 
whereby its nature: might be fufficiencly di(tinguifht from theo- 
chers; ifin more then 1n chree parts ic would be apparently difcer- 
mable that chat element was mixed ; if fojtien it mult alfo be deno« 
minated by amixed name ;. for the canfe, why men generally im- 
pole.a fingle name upon fome beings, that are-mixe and compoun- 
ded, is, becaufethere is fo little of the extrinfick body difcerna- 
ble, chat ic doth not deferveco be named :-. but if difcernable, then 
a compounded word is applied =~ forinftance, there is none would 
fay, that water whereinto only a few drops: of: wine were inftilled,. 
was wine and water, of Oixolympha: ut they would nominate it 
water alones becaufe there is fo little wine in ie:that ic is not culta— 
ble ;. but fuppofing chere were fo much wine ‘mingled with water, 
as to: make-ic perceptible, either by caft: or fmell’, then no 
doubt they would fay ic was wine and water. Even fo itis here; 
was.theremore then afourch pare of exerinfick Elements admitted 
7; : (0; 


6, Chap,t1, Nataral Philofophy., Parr, 
toafingle pure element, ic would be perceptible: if fo,.chenwe 
fhould-net nominate che elements by afingle name, but by a coms 
pound one. Now that itis not perceptible is evident; for who can 
perceive water, ayt, or firein the earch ? or whocan diftinguifl 
water, earthor air in five? Oc, Was there le(s then afourih part, it 
would difaptate the principal element from being an ingredient in 
atmixcure: The reafon is, becaufe there muft befome parts adhe- 
ring to fuch anelement, whereby it tnay be received by the other: 
for example, bad fire no ayr affixed toic (as I have formerly neted) 
it could nor be received by water, but would be immediately expel- 

Jed: Neither could the earth be difpofed to receive fire and ayr, bur 
by the admifture of fome parts of water, fome ofayr, and others 
of fire; bur lefs then afourch of thefe adherents would be infufici- 


ments is a teltimony. . Ditttl Sea-wacer , and redtifie it often, 
buc weigh ic before diitillation; che refidence or fixed Salt , wherein 
fire, ayr and earth are contained, will in litcle Jefs chen a6ch. or 
Sch. (confidering thac the water, which is feparated, is not fo pure 
yet, bur thatic recaines fome part of che perigrine elements, and 
chat another parc is difperfed chrough the ambient ayr ) refpond co 
the whele body ofwater. Orchus; Weigh Se:-water wich diftil- 
led water, and the one fhall be a fixch parc heavier then che others 
then imagine that the leafts which are evaporated of the peregrine 
clements are the remaining parts. Laftly,the elements being fourin 
comipany, it is-very confencaneous to their number that each 
fhould be feparated by che others in a fourch. ; 
The reafon, why water onfticuting pare of the fourth part of earth 
doth fuperate che.ayr in one degree, is, becaufe water ismore 
agreeing, and that immediately,with earth then ayr, becaufe of its 
weight. ? 
2. Becaufeit is nearer to the earth chen che tract of ayr. _ Fire is 
lea(t in propartion, becaufe it is the remoreft. 
In the fupplying the:fourch ofwater, exch andayr are in an equal 
Proportion, becaufe they are’ equally ‘confentaneous: co water ; for 
Garth is agreeable to ic through ars weight, ‘and ayr threugh its con- 
tinuicy , and becaufe they ace alfo of the fame propinquity co water. 
Fire is lefs in quanticy chen thefe through its remorenefs : it is 
morethen it is inearch, becaufe itis nearer to it. 
Ayt containes an equal part of fire andwacer, by reafon theyare 
| | of 
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ig . ‘efan equal approximation, & of an equal concord with ayr,the firea- 
| | greeing co icin levity, water 1n continuity.Earth isin ayr in the fame 
boon! »proportion ,that fire isin water,becavfe they are equidiftant to each 
rei F of their allied elements, and retain the fame degree of Concord. 
ia | p) Fire bach the fame proportion of earth, which earth in ics proper 
ra | “Region hath of fire. Icis fociated to more air in one degree then 
te ) Water, tomore water in the fame degree chen ayr, to more water 
ie | «then earth in one degree alfo, becaufe their feveral fituation 1s 
wt: |) nearer to fire in one degree. hen Se 
td) || PIE Summarily chrough this. Divifion: the Firmament was efta- 
eh |) blithe. The Firmament.was the circumvallation of ayr and fire a- 
ft i bouc the waters, whichmade the earth and water firm in their pre- 
oh » fent fituation, ‘thacis, bound chem up together, and hindred them 
fc ) equally from all parts,from falling from the univerfal Center for 
cele |) che ayr and fire being both light.elements, do as welldiffufe them- 
ten, | felves from thetr own center towards che univerfal Cenrer, as above 
St | ge cowardsthe imaginary vacuum: and fo by this means cometo 
6 |) fuftain che -mafs of the weighty elements. 
putt |. TV. Herea grand Objetion , and no lefs Myfery offers ic {elf 
) ad ' viz, thatitisimprobable, chat the points of earth fhould beof an 
itt |) equal number and efficacy with: the other elements, which by this 
ditl. |} fe€tion are fo much expantled, chaecheir magnitude is dividble into 
vie; |, infinite points (as icwere)in comparifon to thepoints of earth,and 
rine | which in refpect to the wsinima’s of ayt-and firearebuc as one point 
tit | oa million or more. 
ah |. Tothe anfwering of this, call: to mind that the abfotute form of 
 § earth is-conceneracton® rhrough denfe weight, and che form of ayr 
ith |) and fire diffufion fromthe Center); all chefe abfolure forms aremet 
at | and balanced (thence feem to be check and obtufed) by their rect- 
(is |) procal relative forms. Now the more thefe relative forms are degra- 
| ded from their relared form, the more they acquige of their abfoluce 
cis |) forms, and confequently greater and ftronger motions, Well then; 
| obferve this great Myftery, and che -hitherto. yee, unknown Laby- 
ql |) xinth of the greateft Philofophers. The earth being degraded from 
fu | her refpedtive form, through that the fire and the othet elements. 
wm |) are abAraéted from her,hath acquired che more of her abfolute form, 
“th 1 whichisto fall co her Center : this chen being herform, no wonder 
‘sé © i€fbe doth come to fofmall a quantity. The fame apprehend alfo of 
water;. So on the other fide, fire nce being alfoas much aha 
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defs, and hikewife fire and ayr would in their fuppofed:purity poflefs 


4 


~ eed-from their relative co theirabfoluré forms; do:asmuch diffute i oe 


- a 


‘from thecenrer, as the earth and water fallto theig center> fothar 


did not fire and ayr in diffufing from their center poflefs.as greaca | T 
place, as earth and warer in moving to-the cenrer poffefsa fictle |” 
place, or the earth and water poflefs.as little a place; as ‘the fireland | 9 
ayr a great place, tt would be diffonanc to their natures.’ Befides the || § 
licele place caken up’ by the earthvand warer, is as:muchtothem, ag || | 
the great place caken up by the fire andayr 3 their aétivity co the), 
center is as much, as the aétiviry of theorhers.cothe circumference, 


Were the earthimaginediro be‘pure without the admixture of any |) Wy 
of the other elements, its {uppoled plrce would yer beone fourth ia. 


a place, yet one fourth larger: the redfen is, becaufe rhe fourth part |e" 
ofthe admified Elements ro each pure Elemenr, doth fomuch che aM 
More augment or diminifh irs quantity, which-being prefcinded, |), 
muft neceffarily either enlarge, or leflensrbeir places. Wherefore |) | 
you fee; that it coch noc hinder, bue: that the wsyninsa’s ofthe earth (9 
and water may be equal innumber activity to the miimia'softhe ||) 
others.Neither doth ic hinder but that che earth and warer being ex- |) 
panded by the fupporc of the light elements (as appears in the Cha- || 
os)nighchave confticuted fo great 'a mole asthe Chaos was,notwiths |): 
{tanding it appeares fo fmall now: for every natural point of warer |) 
was almolt half as much diduéted (violently asit were) by the thin ms 
levity of the ayr,as fueh 2 proportion of ayr is now naturally through |) 
its abfolure form expandéd.So likewife was the airchen half asmuch |p h>: 
cohibited and incraffated through its relative form by the water, as 
the water is now incraflared: ‘The likeconce've of fire and earth, ia 
Through thefe abftrations:did all the temperarequalities ofthe (i, \ 
Chass ceafe, each element did arrive almoft to its abfalure nature. | vn 
The greateft commerce, which they then é#ercifed, was witheach [)\ 
their neareft adjagent, asthe fire with ayr, ayr with water and fire, 
Water with earch and ayr, earch withwarer, andfrewithayr: ~~” 
~“Inthis Scheme youmay fee the apparition of che fecond: Divifis 
on,Which was che third aétofCreation. The fire moves circularly; by 
reafon ofthe'ayry ‘the ayrisicaft equally over the waters the water 
over che earth, ‘both purfuing a circularcourfes! 0% 93d 
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| CHAP. XIL. 
Of the Third Divifion of the Chaos. 


4 
il 


i. The effets of theLhird Knock, Why earth is heavier then water | 


iw 


\ wal 
My} 
if 

an 


{ nd 
a 
Aer 


Why water is more weighty near the top then towards the bottom. Why | in 


anean when he is drowned doth not go down to the bottom of the Ocean. 
Why apotch'd Egge doth commonly reft_ 1 felf about the middle of the | 
water ina Skiller. Why the middl: parts of Salt-water are msor €{absi[m 


then the upper parts. 
U 


2. Whence the earch hapned, to be thraft ot into great protuberancies. | 
How the earth arrived to be difpofed to germination of Plants. A va | 


» Grove preffed into the earth. : 
3. The canfe of the waters continual circular mootions 


4. The caufe of the rife of [ucha variety of Plants. 


ae i He third Divifion, or che fourch aé of Creation, was where- | 

by the moff univerfal Nature (waturaxs) did yet more purifie, | 
and as it were clarifie the Elements, in abftraGtingeach element | 
from ics nearer, andcongtegating ic to a proper place of its owne | 
Thefe feveral aéts of purification and exaltation are not unlike co che if 


operations of an Alchymift in purifying a Mineral: 
1, He reducethictoa sat 
was with the Chaos: 


2. Then icis either put into a Retort, Alembick, or aSublima- | 
cory, whereby chelight parts are feparaced and abitracted from the | 


heavy ones ; chis hapned alfo in che firft Divifion. 


3. He'retifiech the light parts in repeating the former operation | 
and exaltsit toa more fublime and pure nature, and fo feparates che |i 
lighte(t parts from the light ones ; even foic was here, God did yet | 


more feparace the fire from the ayr. Touching the capas mortunns, a8 
the earthy parts, that he diffalves in water, and afterwards to puri- 
fie ir, he coagulates che earch, and fo feparates ic from the water 5 in 
thefame manner did God here coagulate the earch,. and patted if, 
from the waters.. Furcher, how this is effected I (hall in brief ex- 
plain co you. The water through her gravicy wich craffirude,doth ob- 


cain a vercue in her of (queezing, which is performed by a body char 
l 


er, and mixeth ic exactly ; and foic | 


| 
(4 
i 
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is we'ghcy and continuous : for by its weight ic preflech downwards’ 
to the center, and through its continuity ic impedes. the body, which 
it preflech,from entring inio ics own fubftance , and fo forceth ic 
to give way , which is the manner of {queezing.Now was this body. 
weighty and contiguous only, then it would be uneapable of fquee- 
zing, but would rather prefs another fub{tance into its own Pores. 
Through this {queezing vertueis water rendred capable of colle&- 


_ ing her own parts,by makingGroves into che earth, ef} ecially being 


chereunto impelled by the divine Architect. Buc pothbly you may 
objeét; thac water cannot fqueeze or prefs che earth, becaufe rhe 
earth is weightier:then ir. Lan{wer, thar earth is weighrierthem 
water (cererts paribes ) fappofing chat neither is ob{truéted, or vio- 
lently (as it were) decained: for. inftance, imagining that the mafs 


_of.earch, and of water were each of them pliced-in Seales, no doubt 


bur-earth would be heavier, and its parts make a greater impulfe co 
che Center, becaufe they are finglein every minimum, and not con- 
tinuatéd one to the other, and therefore one part doth not hinder 
che force of the other, buc ratherhelpech ic: As for water, her 
impulfeis leffer, becaufe her parts are continuated one to the o- 
ther, and {oare a mutual hinderance to one another: This I prove, 
take an hour-glafs and fill icwichwater, ‘never a drop fhall pals 
through thecenter-hole ; the reafon is evident, becaufe although 
its parts are weighty, yet their concinuicy hinders chem from {tilling 
through, and fo one part naturally eleaving to the other, doth pre- 
clude che way;but fand you fee eafily paffech,becaufe ic being weigh- 
ry and contiguous only, the one part giveth way tothe other, and 
impels the fame through. Wherefore, I conclude, that (all con- 
ditions being equal) exrch is heavier then water. But the one being 
violently detained, may prove weightier then the other, and fo 
water is derained by earth ; for water 1s impeded from co ncentra- 
ring through the prowuberance of the mafs of earch, which there- 
fore canfeth.a more forcible. innixe in water upon che fuperficial 
parts-of theearsh.. I prove ir, water weigherh heavier upon the top 
of high mounrains then jin the lowermholt Region of the Ays, ‘be+ 
caufe there icis remover from us center. ti 
2. Water preffeth more atop then underneath , becaufe ic is 
more femote from:the center : ‘this 1s apparent by- mens’ experi- 


ence inthe water; for if chey fuffer chemfelves to fnkdown,: they 


feel che ereaceft force co refs them from the fupream parts of che 
| water, 
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water, bue che lower they defcend to! thebottom, the ‘lefs force 
they perceive. Alfochereareimany things, as an Eggedropr out of 
the fhell inco che water in a Skillet, and others, go no deeper then 
half way to the bottom; thereafon is, becaufe che fuperficial pares 
being molt remote from the center, prefs more forcible chen che 
pacts uncen them... Men whenthey are drowned inthe Sea , do 
not defcend fo low as1o reach the:ground, “bur fofar only as che 
fuperficral parcs of the Sea thrufteth themsbefides there is reafon 
for this, amans body, alchough alive, muft needs be lefs weighty 
then the chick water atthe bottom of the Sea. I do not {peak of the 
Seasdepch near fhoars; buc where it is of'am ordinary profundiry , 
asimthe Ocean. Diffolve Salc into water) che middle parts thall be 
more faltith then the fuperficial pares for the fame reafon. Befides 
thele experiments, -the underftanding affords alfo an argument to 
demonftrace the fame ¢. If the nacural propention of water be con- 
cencraion, thentbefurcher ir ts remore from irs center; che more 
it Mult inclinetotey Bue the! macural: propention : of water is'con- 
centration, erge: :/\ : : | vi | 
H,, Since chemi is:yielded that water is violently detained ard. 


remote from its eenter,-no wonder if ic doth fqueeze the extime-- 


pacts ofebe earch j whereby the earch giveth. way im rotundity) 
andis'protruded’ either ‘into’ longitude or: latitude. Water having 
formed bur a fmall dent into the ‘earth, a oreater ‘quantity of wa- 
ter muft needs.deprefs thither, and fo through ‘a continuated force, 
bores a ereatercaverninco the earch, uneil ac latt ‘it hath perduced 
into her'a-valt grove,whereinto the body of warer did retire, and fo 
conflituted the Ocean. Theearth beime thus impacted by che wa- 
ters, moft of anecefliry be protruded above fome part of the waters; 
and hereby was the earth difpofed to sermination of plants, fhe bee 
ing now expofed to the celeftial Influences, and moderately irriga- 
tedand foecundated by the remaines of the water. 
IIL. The waters alchough congregated within this valt grove,yec 

they moved on ftill by the fame preflure ; becaufe che grove was un- 
equal,: which hapned through’ the unequal preflure of the waters. 
falling more to one place then another : for where the waters beat 
in greater conflux, there certainly its force mult be grearer,and-con- 
{equently: dig a-grearer cavity, 8 the wacers bending im lefs con-. 
Guxcowards ocher places, theig cavities mult be morethallow. eid 
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had this cavity furrounded the earth equally thus, its 
motion §would have ceafed from that violenceigain{t £ 
the earth in boring into’ her fubftance’, becaule. its 
ferce would have been every where equil, and have GY 


atop one another, ‘thac they can hardly give any more way, and 
fiance’ thé waters are through cheir grearer congregation rendied 


more forcible , they will not«move, reverberaro“tly into chem- 


felves, but being reflected and‘ beaten back (as it were) by che». 
impacted parts of the earth, do racher mové cowards the fides, ‘bee 
cau fe by thefe, each pare of water 1s prevented from oppreffing the > 


other, and thereby one drawerh the ozher after it, or,. the one im- 


pelleth the orher before it: Now. fince ics detention caufech this: 


trong Motion, and thac rhis motion cannot recort intoit felf, cer- ’ 
cainly, the next way mult be towards the fides, inthe fame manner. 


as the fire is demonftrated to move circularly towards the fides. 
Suppofing the waters to have made a Channel aboue the earth, as 
we really fee and know they have, ic is impoflible chey fhould ever 
come torelt, beeaufe they are detained from concentration ; ergo 
they mult continually move circularly about the world ; for one pare 
mult 
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mutt neceffarily draw the other, and one pare preceding the other 
mult fall afcer ic. This chen isthe undoubted and obvious caufe of 
rhe Seas motion from Haft ro Welt, and from Welt again to the 
aft. In like manner the fire moveth alfo from Eaft to Welt, and 
from Wet again tothe Eaft, chatis roundina Circle. That this 
motion doth in no wife depend upon che motion of the Sun or 
Moon, | fhall prove elfewhere. | 

IV. Through this divifion was the earth in pare detected ,where- 
by (as I faid before) tc was rendred capable of gér nination, or pro- 
truding plants. God did alfo congregate the earth, and feparated 


her body from heterogeneous Elements, yet not fo, bur chat there 


remained (till fome {mall part of them. .Thefe hecerogeneous E- 
lements (as 1 may call chem for do@rines fake.) were coagul:- 
redinto {mall bodies, of divers figures. Thefe bodies were of 
a different (ize and proportion, according co Gods intent and pur- 
pofe, for to effect various and divers kinds of mixt bodies. The dif- 
ferent proportion Was, thacin fome there was a greater quantity of 
fire,in others of ayr, ec. The coagulation of chefe (mall bodies, 
was a clofe and near compaction of rhe elements within one fmall 
compafs. Through this compaction each element was pinched in, 
(as it were) which caufed the fame violent detention of each (as you 
have read co bein water) neceffirily augmenting the force and acti- 


“wity ofeach element; in fire it effected a heag, whichis nothing’ 


elfe buca grearer and condenfed motion of the fire ; (look below in 
the Chapt. of 24 Qualit.) in ayr it agitated a thin {welling or budling, 
which proceeds from a coarctation of the ayr , whereby it is conftt- 
pated in its motion towards rhe circumference by water moving to 
the cehter. Wraet againis incitatedto a f{tronger motion through 
the derention of ayr fwelling up again{t its compteffion.. The earth 
is no Lefs compelled co require her natural plice, the Center, then 
fhe is oppofed by the fire. Were all chefe violent motions (as if 
were) equal in their elements being formed alfoin one figure, they 
might continue fo for ever,tike as if chey wereall furprized bya Ca- 
coche: but being coagutated in anunequal proportion and unlike 
fioure, they break through one another in fome progrefs of time,and 
being confufed in various figures, they effect alfo protrufions of no 
lefs variety in figures. Obferve chat in thefe commiftions the,ele- 
ments are confufed in acontrary manner then they are placed wirh- 
out in theifentite bodies. © For here the fire againftits nature (as it 
were) is conttitutedin spa lH cheayr,chen earth, and wa- 
BOA Kk 3 cet 
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teris outermoft.. There the earthis che center, next to it is water, 


@'c. Herein appeares the wifdom and providence of Nature, which | 
although cafting che Elements into a fight,yet directs 8 cerminates 


them into a moft perfect friendfhip. 7 


“i 

Thefe coagulated bodies are called: feeds, which are multiplied 
according to the number of the kinds thence budding. Seeds uns | 
derttand in a large fenfe, -as they denominate the Rudiments and | 
firft beginnings of all mixt bodies. Orherwife Seeds are ftrictly ate | 
_ tributed ro living Creatures alone ; as to Plants and Animals. | 
Although Hearbs and Plants are alone nominated by Mofestobe | 
produced through this Divifion, yet the feeds of Minerals, and of 
their recrements (as they erroneoufly term them ) and of Stones | 
were alfo implied, fince their Creation is no where elfe menti- | 


oned. 


Se eS eee 
_ CHAP. XIIL 
Ofthe Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Di-_ 


vifion of the Chaos. 


1. An Enarrativn of the Effetts of the fourth Divifien; That Nature 
sreated the firft bedies of every Species the Lreatet , 1 inftauced in | 
_ Bees; Fifees aud Fowl. That all Species are dervved froms one indi- ) 


viduum. That Adam wasthe great? man that ever was fince the 
_ Creation, What thofe Giants were, which the Poets fasgned. 


2. HowtheSun and Moon were created. That a Lione[s 4s wot more 


vigorous thena Lion. 
3- How the Stars of the F irmsament were ercated. 
4. EHow the durable Clouds of the eAyr were created: 
5+ The Effetts of the fifth Divifion. 
6. The Effetts of the fxth Divi fron. 
7° The Effetts of she last Divifien. 


AA S there was a coagulation of the waters and earth, fo God did 
in the fame manner chtough the fourth Divifion coagulate and 
further purifie the Elements of fireand ayt. This coagulation was 
@f the heterogeneous Elements, namely of part of the adjoyned 
, ; , 16 parts 
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-der and King of all the reft: Among Fowl, we feethe- fame, name- 


16 parts of che peregrine Elements. Thefe being congregared, did 
condenfe and unite a greac portion of fire, which condenfation , 
a | through a mixture of ayr , water and earch, confticuredit into a 
is | flame. Earth giveth a body tofire, and ftaies its light parts; ayr 
IPL 
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and water keepin the flame: - Look below, where I have particu- 
larly illuftrated che generation of a flame. 

1. Thefe coagulations confitted of parts differing varioufly in 
quanticy ; fome greater, others lefs. Nature did alfo obferve a moit 
exact order among/them:to wir, the firlt coagulated one greateft bo- 
dy afterwards fome greater bodies, laftly; many liccle ones.I prove 
this; In all kinds there is one greatelt; becaufe there is the leaft; for 
where there is a leat, there mutt neceffirily be a greatelt, Among 
Bees there is one, which is the greitelts and therefore he isthe Lea- 


| ly chat there 1s one greateft in each kind of chem , which all che reft 
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follow and fly about. 


In a multitude of Fifhes , they all fwim af- 
cer and about one, which is the greateft among them, &c’ 

2. The greateft of all kinds were created at the beginning of the 
world, becaufe that being the Superlative degree, and therefore ex- 
eelling the others, mult have been created immediately by God, 
he creating immediately nothiag , buc what is the moft excel- 
Tent. 

Since that all beings have their rife and origine from one, itis 
neceffary, that this one fhould be the greareft. That all beings derive 
cheir rife and original from one, is evident, in chac all beings arifed 
from the Chaos. 

2, In their feveral kinds ;.as in man, all men took their Original 
from one firtt man Adam. God propofes among the perfectelt li- 
ving creatures a pattern of all che refit, which isman: Now, he be- 
ing multiplied through one, although not from one man, itis not 
improbable that all othsr Species of living creatures multiplied 
through one. , 

3. Weread in the firft Chap. That God did firft create the mo- 
ving Creatures, that is one of every kind; for otherwile Afofes - 
would have writcen thac God immediately and primarily had crea- 
red two of every kind. Inv. 20.Let rhe waters bring forth abundantly 
she msoving creatures, and fowles. Ree 

Inv. 21. He plainly expreffeth thac God created every living 
crearure that moverh, thatis, one of every kind, as. I faid before. 
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And inthe 24th. Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his’ 


kind, nocliving creatures after thet kind. And in the 29 ¥. Every 


Herb bearing Seed; not Herbs: So'that this is not to-bé doubred of, 


You may object, that inthe24ch. x. It is faid, that Ged created 


great Whales. ergo.more then one. I deny the Confequence-; for 


Whales here denotes the plurality of Species of great Fifhes, to wit, 
Porpofes. Dolphins, Whales, ftrictly fo named, @c. not the plurali- 
ty of Individua in every kind. 

4. Nature isuniform, and-not various in a@ting, ergo fince fhe 
created the firtt man fingle, ‘and out of him awoman, itis appa- 


rent,thar fhe obferved the fame order and manner of creating every 


other. perfect moving creature. 


You may object, that according tothe Amrecedence, which I 


offer as. a Maxime, man fhould be created in the fame manner 
as Beatts, 

T Anfwer, Ifyou confider him-only as a moving Creature,having 
afenfitive foul; he was ; but ifas he is man, that is, ALens, ve 


Subtantia [piritualis &rationalis i corpus-hominws vivensG fenfitionm 
| re 
pe 4 
God into.a living and moving body: then no doubt bur rhe ation ! 


a: Natura infufa; a Mind,or a fpiritual rational fubftance infufed by 


is Various, finceitis ix diverfa aftionts Specie. 

5: God aéteth by the fewelt Meanes ; but one is fewer of lefs 
then more ; ergo. 

If chen all beings are-multiplied through one, then this one mutt 
neceffarily berhe grearelt. I prove the Confequence. You areto 
apprehend, chat man asheisan Animal is propagated inthe fame 


manner as-other Animals. Being then propagated through one, that _ 


one muft have been indued wich the greatelt‘and fArongelt verrue 
of propagation, becaufe that wafting and weakning in progre(s of 
timecouldnot be fufficient to fatt outa whole race: this greareft 
vertue muft be affixed to a proportionate fubje&t or body, which 
mutt then be the greateft body ; for the greateft verrue cannot be 
contained ina lefs fubjeét then the grearelt body :: this is evident 
in agteat flame, which muft be maipeained in a great place. 
2..Wemay remember out of Hiftory, ‘that che nearer men li- 
ved to che firfi man, the greater and ftronger bodies they had ;- the 


_Nonger they lived; the more numerous iffue they had ; andthe 

More ‘generous, and the lefs exercifed in wickednefs, all which | 
proceeded froma Rrongerwercue and a greater body, Iffo, then. 
1G. 
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kinds of Animals were the greatelt; for thefame reafon, 


Book I. Natural Philofophy.  - 


jtisnot improbale, chac the firtman, and all the firtt of other 
Befides 
we readin Fofhaat4.15. That Arba (in fome Bibles written _4- 
dam) was the greateft among the Anakims. Which moft Interpreters 
judge to be {poken of the firft man Adam. 
But poflibly you may reply, chee it Adam was the greateft man, 
he muft have been thought to be a. Gianc, but a Giant is monftrous: 
wherefore 4dam was not the greateft man. I deny the Adior ; for 
monttrous isthat, which doth degenerate from the Species, fo that 
it makes a diiterence between that which is adjudged to be a Mon- 
fler,and the Species; asthe abundance or defect of parts, or ade- 
formation.in fome or all parts, through which its Subject is rende- 
red different from the Speezes,to which 1t was intended ; but a grear, 
orearer, or greateft man is no morea Montter then alittle, lets, or 
eaftman ; becaufechere is no difference between either in number, 
form or figure of parts. “Tis true, Giants have been generally re- 
ceived for Montters, bur then they were differing from o:her men, 
in number and fioure of parts; as the (yclopes, a great fort of.peo- 
ple, fargned by the Poets to have had bur one eye in che mictt of 
their Forehead, andto be Vulcans Jcurneymes, employed in ma- 
king weapons for Papier. Grandeur of body, if a€tuared by fuffici- 
encyof vigorous f{pirits, 1s a perfection denoting {trength of all che - 
animal and vegetative faculties, fitted for long life, and propagatt- 


on, ‘which therefore muft not be decracted from che firit ofall: . 


kinds. : 

II. Hence I may then fafely infer, thacin che Firmamenc che ° 
ereatelt part of the hererogeneous elements, anda great proportion 
of fire were co-gulated inte theg-eateft flame, which was the Sua. 
Our of the courfer part of the Suz,God creaced another great body, . 
next co the greareft thegreateftwhich was the Adson. For as Earch, 
Waters, and Animals were defecated by haying other bodies form: - 
ed out of their courfer matter, foit wasalfointhe Element of fire: . 


This is moft obvious in Animals, whofe Female was formed our of © 


the courfer part of rhe Male, whereby ic: becomerh:more excellent : 


_and vigorous in all ics aétions. This may be contradigted, .in that - 


a Lionefs is taken ro be more vigorous and fierce then a Lion.’ 7; 
Anfwer, that this kind offiercenefs and apparent vigouris in all 
Females, bucicis not lafting, morea {purt and thew ofvigour and | 
fiercene(s,then realand durable. . 

IVT.: Theses 
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III. Thefe ewe great flames did by their hourly motion produce 
other greatones, which again propagated (as it were) leffer, and 
thence lictle ones, which were thofe, by us now called Scars. Bue 
of thefe moré.particularly hereafter. 

IV. In che Ayr che like coagulation formed the-thin Clouds con- 
fitting of a-greac part-of Ayr, incraffated through a fmaller quancicy 
of water, and punétually divided by the fame proportion of fire, 
balanced andincorporated with the leat meafure of earth. Thefe 
Cloudes have their continual abode in the ayr, feldom vanifhing. 
Their Colour is blewith, arifing from its incraffation through we- 
ter, and incorporation with earth: for cheayr of ir felf is fochin, 
that is is infufhcienc co unite alight, ot caufereflection, but being 
reduced to a thicker confiftence by the co-expanfion of water with - 
it, it becomes capable of uniting,reflecting and propagating a-lighce ; 
now were there no Particle of earth aflixt corhis mixture, the colour: 
would be tranfparent, lucid, or Chryftalline, Buc being fomewhat 
obtenebrated through the denfity ofearth, is changed into a light 
blew, -or light Sky-colour. i 

V. Thus didihe greac Arce(s Natwre make her precefsintheela~ | 
boration, purification and exalcation of the Elements; neither was 
fhe yet arrived to her ultimate intention or end, -but proceeded in 
her {cope by a more arét and pure coagulation of partsin dividing 
the heterogeneous parts yec more from the body of water, and fo 
knitcing them rogether again. This was the fifch Divifion, whereby 
God divided the pureft and fubtileft parc of che Elements before di- | 
vided and eoagulared from the courfe andimpure parts, and pro- 
moted chem to an aréter coagulation ; thiswas, as it were, afeurth 
‘rectification of che Elements. In the water the coagulated bodies 
through che vivification of the Planerary influences,became Fithes : 

In the Ayr Fowl. 

VI. The Sixth Divifionrefpected the Earth, out of whofe more 
purified and rectified parts protruded ro her fuperfictalRegion,Cat- 
cel and Beafts were animated by the fame Influences. : 

Laftly, By vercue of the Seventh Divifion Man was created,and 
formed out of the moft exalted Quinteflence of the pureft coagula- 
lation of Earch, animated through the Benigne vivifying Beams of 

“phe Sun, afcer which a(Adens, five Spiritus, five Lux Rationahe ) 
@ Mind, or a rational {pirit, or Lighe was inipired or infufed from 
God into this moft fublime Tabernacle. , 
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How a Creatureis vivified and animated, I fhall demonftrateia 
its proper place. | : | 

Man againwas further purified and defecired by having a wo- | 
man created out of his groflerand lefs digefted Parcs. | 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Second and Third Abfolute Qualisies 
es of the Elements. 


1. What ts underftood by Second Qualities. 
2. What the Second quality of Earthis. 
3. Ariftetle’s Definition of Denfity rejected. | 
4. The Opinions of Philofophers touching the Nature of Denfity, - hence 
5. Lhe forementtoued Opinions confutea. puous i 
6. The Defcriptisn of Ixdivifibles according te Democritus difpreved. Halil 
That all Figures are divifible excepting a Circular Minimum. [J 
ae Strength united proveth frongeft ix a voind Fignre: and | \si0is 
why. | ier 
7. What the Second Duality of Fire is. Cardan, Avetthoes, Zima- kim 
ra, Ariftotle, Tolet, avd Zabarel their Opinions tonching the Na | I. 
ture of Rarity confuted. iB contin 
8. The Second Duality of Water. Ariftotle, Joh.Grammat. To- — J nnth 
let, Zabarel and Barchol. their fasce of Thicknels and Thinnefs:~ qj witho 
difproved. ae At f fon, 
9. What the Second Onality of Ayr i. | tons Its for 
10, What is intended by third, forth or fifth Qualities. An Enu- | vcut 
meration of the [aid Qualities. What Obtufenefs, Acutenefs , fit; ¢ 
Afperity, Levor, Hardnefs, Rigidity, Softnefs , Solidicy, Li- If 
quidity avd Lentor are, and their kinds. Ai tneen] 
ter the 
i. PHe Second Qualities are thofe, which do-immediatelyde- 9 thea 
fcend, oremanace from the firlt without any neerer inter- fj Mitte 
pofing. Their Number is adequated to the Number of che fieft fj forth 
qualities, and therefore are only four: becaufe animmediateand J kfy 


univocal caufe, cannot produce more immediate andunivocal Ef- « [f lee 
fects then one. | 


Second 


Book: I. « Natural Philofophy. Chap.14. 79 
Second qualities proceed ftom the Elements either. #9 eurt, or 
| xed coeSeBunes. Second qualities w8 aur, or per fe, are fuch as 
emanate primarily from the abfolure forms of che Elements. 
. Second qualities x74 oupBelnxts, or per accidens, emanate pri- 
tdarily from the refpedtive forms of the Elements. as 
| In the Precedent Chaprers hath been indiftin@ly treated of the 
firft and fecond qualities united into one, as really they are, bur 
they are cwo, and diftin&t from each other ratione , becaufe we con- 
ceive chem diftinctly, and apprehend one to be the caufe of thee- 
‘ther. The reafon why,I did then propofe, the firft and fecond qua- 
lities as one form of the Elemenss, is,:becaufe there I handled 
the nas they were really inherencin their Subjects. Here my pur- 
pofe is to defcribe chem as they are fucceflively apprehended by us 
one after the ogher. | 
II. The firft quality, power, or “#79” of the earch is gravity wich 
contiguity: the fecond or next quality emanating nearelt 
thence is den/ity ; for conceiving aching co be weighty and conti- 
euous in its parts, chat, which we apprehend next, is dea/iry s for 
mul, 4- Watching is weighty, or prefling roche Center, and its parts conti- 
tun, | guous, 1tcannor but be prefled very clofe, . fince its parts are con- 
-af | Uguous whereby they give and make way co and for one another ; 
which clofenefs of parts emanating from a contiguous weight is cal- 
ine | led. dex fity. ag 
| . IML. Aiftotledefcribes Des ftyto be char, whereby a fubftance 
‘containes much matter in {mall dimenfions. Icannot well guefs 
what he cals much matter; whether he means much matter only 
wichout the intention of icsform, or much matter with much of its 
form. The firft is not poffible; for whenever matter is augmented, 
irs form is alwaies incended with it; and likewife the diminution 
of matter attenderchthe remiffion of ics form, which is evident in 
fire; caft more fewel toit,andits firft qualicy willalfo be intend- 
ed. If heimplies the laft, where then confitts che difference be- 
cween Denfity and Rarity? For denfe bodies contain no more mat- 
certhen rareones; for each cheir matrer is adequately extended to 
the extenfion of cheir form... Doth a Lump of earth.contain more 
“matter then a tract of ayr of the fame proportion? No certainly, 
for there: isas much matrer in chat proportion of.ayr, as there is in 
the fame.of earth. .Marcer.is chat, .whereouta.shing:1s.made ;. bus 
there is aS much of that, NERS ayZis made, in SoPaIf a the 
we ; he | ~~ fame 


it 
HM} 


fime extent of plate, “af Ehéré is in earth, wher@@ut that is made, 
Bue anfwer me; whereby Will you know, what hath much mat 
terin alittle place ofdimenfion, and what hath lictle matter in a 
ereacplace? You will fay, by its weight: So chat Wharever is 
weighty, thac conrainés more matter then that which is lighe. Why 
fall a body’be faid to have more matter from its gravity, thén ano, 
cher fom its Leviry ? Or why fhall a light body have but liccle mat. 
ter, aiida weighty oné much? Ifa weighty body hach more mat. 
rér, becaufe it is weighty 5 thenit is more a body then alight body, 


‘butthat is abfurd. By more matrér, I mean mage materia. “Bac 


you anfiver your meaning to bé major materia ; néithet thar ; for 
as I faid before, the lealt particlé of ayr hach as much, ‘whereout ic 


is made, as the leaft particle of earth: It is trué, ic hath ner fo — 


much weight; foric hath none, bur weight is not thé marter ofa 


thifiel bitits form ; how then cana weighty thing be faid to have — 


Much matter; becaulé of its weight ? Wherefore lec me cell-you, 
chat denfity doth not derive from thé mitter of a'chitig, but froi 
ifs form, and chit ic is tot the AZodws folizs materia, but tori. 


The fame may be ufgeéd againft the Parspaterick Definition of Ra= | 
rit); whichis, whereby a body contaimeth little macter under gteae | 


dimenfions. | ‘The matrét, which is to be contained undef great or 
liccle dimenfions, tuft be ef chit quantiry as to fillies place, which 


rare and denfe bodies do equally under che fame proportion. But 


doubrlefs thefe Definictons cannot bé défended, unlefs they be like- 
‘wife free ro defend a penettation of bodies. . | 

IV. We find a véry denfe conrelt among Philofophers about the 
tanner of condenfation and rarefrétion. Melcher 

¥. Scotus i 4. Diftinkt 22. Owe. 4, opiniaces chat there are new 
parts a quantity produced in rarefactien, and other old ones cor. 
rupted. . | 


2, Mearfilius in his Afetaph. Qnef.9. Art. 2. afferteth, thac in ta 


Féfadtion and condenfation the whole ot entire old quantity is cof. 


rupted. 
ion, are conftrained to affirm a penetration of quantity, whic; 


‘they fay, may naturally happen, provided ic be not of all, but of fome 
‘partsonly. « .* ae LSPRLIRI a: 


° Ge Hurtade, Bek Difpat. Ty, See. 5. Subjett. 4. laies down a 
“Principle tnvenced by 


coenenes TORO Eat oe 


3. Others to falve their DoGrine of Condenfation and Rarefa. | 


his Maftér, which accérditic v6 his Judgmene 
| _proveth | 
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proverh an Expedient to expound the nature of Rarity and Denfty, 
There are (faith he) certain indivifibles contained in bodies: 
through the inflation or puffing up of which, bodies do acquire 4 
ereirer or lefsplace. But to avoid allinconveniences, they allow 
thefe indivifible points not to be formally only, but virtually alfo 
divifible and extenfible according to place and force impelled upon 
them. . To this Opinion doth Arriaga alfo fubferibe, D,/p. 16, 
Set. 9. | ne 

5. The Jefuits of Covimbrica, Lib.t.Cap.5.q.17. Arct. ftate, 
tha Rarity and Denfity are confiftenc in a certain quality, inherent 
in quantity, through whtcs chacquantity is contracted or excended - 
toa orearer ot lefs {pace. in fine, after a long {wear,they are forced 
toconfefs ingenuoully with Hurtado, tha this difficulty is not to 


becleared. ~ i 
V.. The fubtil Door runs far beyond his Byasin admitting a 


natural corruption in parts, and chat happening almoft every mo- 


metic; wherefore hes rejected by all in this particular. 
Whacthe Affertors of the third Opinion have (titfely affirmed in 

their whole Philofophy, that they are now reduced todeny, and 

expofed to a probation of a penetration of quantity: waich if a- 


) quantity is confiftent of potential parts only, andindivifible into 


indivifibilities, chen no queftion, buc it will go for them , for then 


}- it remains indifpucable, thacina Line the points do alf penetrace 


one another, and confequently mutt confilt out of infinice poren- 
tial parts. | oe 

Hurtado and Arriaga do now yield to aétual formal indivifibles, 
but yet vircually diviible: How an indivifible can beinflaced, 
chey do omit the illuftration. . This is moft cercain, that contigue 


‘ous indivifibles ‘are inextenfible, and cherefore may nor be inflie 


ted. | 
2, This Inflation is violent, buc there are many bodies natural'y 

denfe, as the earth,and therefore inflation being violent, isnot a 
means tending to addenfation.Befide:,they pafs by to exprefs thejr 
rheaning of Indivifibles,whechet fuch’as Zeno and Democritus teach= 
ed,or others. } pt Ori Hp bane 
(VI. ‘Tf they fide with Demoerites , they fall into’a greater Errour 5 
for hig Indivifibles: were, ‘1. Infinice. 2. Plutuiting in a void 
place,’ 3. Of various Figures. Bh bat WISH! 36. 

4 if three molt notorious contradi€tions-< For cin: 3 thin be ine 
d Lil 2 Nites 


Chap.74, 81 


hap. 14, : - Natural Philofopby. Parr It, | | 


finite; and yet be terminated with Figures; a plain Contradi- _ 
ction. : . 
2. Can finite se ot be produced out of infinice material 
Caufes 2 If material cafes are infinite, the body confticnted | 
by chem muft alfo be infinite. . Wherefore another Contradi- | 
étion. | | 
3. Thereisno real vacwnns, but an imaginary one. 
4. Can aching be indivifible, and yec be under various figures ? 
There is no figure indivifible, buc around AGinimnm 3 becaufeall | 
its parcs are fallen equally fo clofe roche Center, that they efcapea yi, 
real divifion thereby, although nota mental one; butother figures, Jj 
as Triangles, mutt of sheelicy be divifible; becaufe all figures are] iu 
made out of a Circleor Rotundity , for take away the Angles ofa | Si 
Triangle, Quadrangle, ee. andthereremaines a Circle. Therea- J}, 
fon why.around Mjaimamefcapes divifionis, becaufe thereis no- 9} 4, 
thing flicking our,whereupon an extrinfick Agent can take hold, be- fg, 
ciufe its excream imaginary parts are ftrongeftin being equally unt- 7 4. 
red tothe Center;and therefore one imaginary partis fo ftrengthned J) «1 
by the other, 8c fattened co the other,thac any real divifionisimpof- j = 
fible upon them ; bura triangular,or any other angular figure is divi- J 4... 
fible becaufe its real parts are unequally allied tothe Center,whence jf ..., 
there arifech a trong oppofition in one refpect, and yet a fmallrefi- } y, 
ftance in another; for rhe angles do receive the force of an extrinfick 
Agent, but around mimmuns fhoves it off, and fo:makes bur little 
refittance, and yet a great oppofition ; we fee chara fmallround J... 
Bullet fhall pafs wherea great angular body fhallnor, althoughim- fy 
pelled with the fame force, and doconfitt of thefame macrer: the | n 
seafon is, becaufe in a sound figure there is lefs refitance , andthe — te 
oppotition is the greater, becaufe of theunion of parcs. I have oft : 
thought upon the incencion of that ordinary Saying, Vs wata of 
fertior: Strength united is made ftronger. This holds good only 
in around figure; for cherein forceis moft united; for all its parts 
are equally allied to the Cenrer, and every part helpech the other, 
and makes. no: refiftance, but greatoppolition. This appearsin | 
your round fhort-arft Fellowes, who fhall carry a greater burden , 
then the biggeft and talleft men. Idoremember chat I havefeen | 
at a Sea-Villagecalled Scheeweling in the Lew-Conntries, a dozen. 
men of fewer, remove and carry a Pink of no very, {mall burden, 
wpon their backs from the fhoreinte the Sea, Their ftrength was 
very 
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very improportionable ro move fo’ great abody, but ite placing of 
themfelves ina round Figure, did foon fquare their forceto the © 


Bulk. Three of them were placed before atone fide of the bowes, 


three on the other fade, three more on each fide of the Ship, and fo 
thofe twelve moved with their backs one’ againft the orher circular- 
ly, not thrufting the Ship: forward. or’ from ‘them, for then 
they could nor have'done ic; but every man moved circularly to 
the Center, and againft the force of his Diametrical oppofite, and 
fo lifted che fore parts of the Ship up upon their backs, which being 
a lictle raifed from the ground, fell or moved forward through her 
own declining weight. Touching the men themfelves , each of 
them put himfelf into a circular pofture,applying his back againft the 
Ship, refting his hands and arms upon his Knee, and inclining his 
Head and Neck towards his Breaft. But this by the way. 

The Cowimbricen(es endeavour to help the marrer by fhifting ic 
off to'a quality inherent in quanticy. Indeed ‘I’ had alwaies, ‘appre- 
hendeda qualicy‘according co the * Peripatericks; to ‘have inhered in 
a fubfance, and notia quantity ; for it is abfurd. to affercin cheir 
Philofophy, that one Accident inheres inthe other. Neverchelefs 
they intend AZatter by Quantity ; wherefore by «he way you may 
ebferve, that wolexres volentes, they cannot apprehend any thing by 
Macter but quantity,as [have proved before. Further, to pacch the 
cafe of Denfry upon Oxality,is a blind fhifting; for Ovality is fo 


“remote a name, and there’ ate fo many qualities, that unle(s they 


indigicate toa particular fenfible quality, they effect liccle. 

Their vain Groapings, Gueflings and Ignotances depend upor 
the Cloud, which they leaveupon the nature of Denfity and Rarity; 
for did they but ftudy the true Definition‘of eicher, ic would nota 
liccle contribute to their Information. Jaa | | 

In che firft place, They imagine Denfity to be a violent quality, 
whereas you fee ic is natural. ie 

2. They make no diftinétion- between Den/ity & Thicknefs;for Thick=- 
xefs doch in the fame fenfe(alchough improperly)concain much mat- 
rer in lictle Dimenfions,& notwichftanding they are different : & fo 
dothT hinnefs contain lictle matter under great Dimenfions,as impro- 
perly as Rarsty; Wherein is Rarity then diftinét fronr Fhinnefs? ne- 
verthelefs do Authors affirm that many thin bodies are denfe. The 
fame is attefted by Cardan. How then can the above-given Defini- 
tion ftand good? A-ching fhall- then comcain at once much matter 

1D: 


8, Chaptg) 


in {mall dimenfions, and Jitrle matter in greacdimenfions,;. ergog 
thing is thin and chick, rare, and denfe.atonce, , R 
~. Noqueftion it ts alfo an erroneous A flertion chat fome chin bodies 
are effentially denfe, or that any. chick bodies are effentially rare; 
neither 1s Tewsity ot Craffitude the caufe of Denwfity(as Scaliger doth 
well infer in.his 283 Exere.) but agontiguons Gravity... 

o, WUs, The fitlt power or Form of Fite is Levity with Conigusty, 
‘The Second next flowing thence is Rarity, which is an expan- 
fion or diduction of a bedy tharis hghe wich Conciguicy. This fol- 
loweth Levity, with Coutiguity, becaufe a ching which is contigu. 
oufly light. cannot but be diducted.: Scaliger doth jultly..excepe 
againtt Cardaz in Ewerc.4..You fay that the reafon or manner of a rare 
and den[e body us taken from the multitude or paucity of matter. Mares 
over st 15 not the multitude, or paucity of ALatter makes Dénfity or Ras 
rity, wescber doth Denfiry caufe the multitude of matter, or Rarity the 
paucity of tt. The Dewsanftration ws the fame for both; becaufe the-fame 
body may be rarified. or coudenfed withowt she excreafe or-decreafe of 
Matter. . | ? 

_ Averrhoes, Lib.4. Phy{. Comment.84. doth helicare very much 
in this Pareicular, as appeares by his contradictory affirmations ; 
for in that place he PASS that Rarity and Den/fty are contraries in 
quantity: Again inthe next following Comment. he faich, hac Rae 
rity and Denfity are not-of the eflence of quantity. In Lib.7. Phyf, 
Com, 5. he afirms, Rarity and Dexjity to be quahties: butin Lib. 

1. Metaph.Com.%5. he refers them to the Predicament of Situs: 

and Lib.8. Phyl. Com. 77- he faith, chat Rarefatkion and Conden{a- 
- tion ate Local Motions. | fees : | 
_ Zimara doth iabour to draw all chefe-various Dictates of Aver- 
rhoes to agoodfenfe. When he feemed to place them in the Care- 
gory of Situs (faith he)his intention was only to. relace the Opini- 

on ofother men. Infaying chat Rarefattion and Coudenfation were 

inthe Predicament of quantity, he means that guantity did con(e- 

curechem, but noe formally; for a greater gaantity doth follow 


Rarity, and chence the poffelfion of a grearer place: wherefore Re- - 


refattion is primarily and eflencially an alteration, and a motion re 
quality, but fecondarily and by confequence itis toa greater guan- 
sity, and alargerplaces 6, 26, * 

Gerleupos this intricate Pointe He’ expounds his Judgment upon 
ij a : Rarefattion, 
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Book 1. © Nagirel, Philofophy.. : 


einen emt ne one: 


Rarefattion, which-(in fort) implies, Rarity arid Denfity to-be two 


contrary qualities, educed olic of rhe power of matter, as: Others al- 
foafés for Whén a thing is condenfed. or rarified, thaedoth not 
happen properly, becaufe fomething is expelled, or fomething 


‘doth ener, or becaufe' the parts até conjoyned among themfelves, 


oF ate féparated by redfor Of a (wacaum)Voidriels ; but beeaufe fiich 
a quality, Rarity, Ot Denfity is ecucéd out of the power of'matter, 
fo as thac it$ Subje& fhould be changed as when it 1s made hot or 


cold: for thé Ancients faid; ‘that no part of a ching was changed ih 
Rarefattion of Addenfmion, Buc tharits patcs came only fomewhac - 


Heiter, vor Were rethovéd from between thenifeives. Howévef 24. 
rifotles Digtates contain nothing of this: but whén a ching is rate- 
fied ot condenfed, thé whole and ché patts too are ‘changed by ah 
accidental muration, if técéiving 4 quality educéd out of the power 
Of matret ; which ® appaténr, becaufe ita fare’ body every pattiis 
rare ; which if Raricy hapned Only chroueh che fepararion of parts 


| amone themfelves, the parts doubtlefs would remain‘dénfe, whith 
1s falfe, as appeares in things chit are rare, and mot in the Ele 


ments. : apbiiblinin dik shat 
- Agreat deal ado about nothing. Thie which chrougl ‘itself is 
molt obvioits; they involve inte ObRrufenels thtoush’ cheitCavils. 
Whether A verrbees intended his words frthet meaning, as Zima- 
ra comments, ’or nor; (which is niere’ probable, becaufe hedorh nor 
give thé felt hint of an inditee ferife of his words, and therefore 
they ate to be undérftodd in thei? direst imecntion ¥ As for Zrmea- 
ra his teconciltition, thit allédging fe tesfon, and fince che fathe 
Tight be uéfied oF his Words; although he tad purpefed:thiem for 
4 cohttary fienification, ic déch noe merit! any acceptance) is Hoe 


_ ‘Phatertal, eicher promrfing fe truth or vad ences 23" 


 Foler. rejets thé Judgment of the Ancients upon this-Pircicul at, 
but hach not the ingenuity coadd Reafonss,* ‘th confuté them, only 
from an FHbved SenBMIcbeneIDBS ‘Ariporle; faith ashe istold. He 
dechitesthen with thé Philofopher,: thac in ‘sRarefathiow and a- 
‘denfarioe the Whole'and pafts are chatipéd by an‘accidental infucati- 
on Ii reckiving “a quality educed Out of Matter, becaufe in arate 


‘body every parcig rare.” 


°-Th the irk place, his Reston ig weak 5 fot in a rate bodyevery 


part is not rate, As appediesin the ayr, which they cetin tobe rare’; 


_  Whereit mutly én{e' patts;4s black Clouds, ate 1 iaaaienge te 
BE « € 
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Netiral Philofophy.s. — 


lels.the-whnle, Body. as calleds Age se weajatior sii) ootvhien 

2... Suppofing thacevery parcof che whole is rare, he.infers no- 
ching, but thacevery part, or the whole is rare, which is sdems per 
adem... Peggy ib 1 ree | 
fe WfRarity, ( faith he ) were caufed. through feparation of parcs 
among themfelves; the parts: would remain deafe. . It feems by 


Rarityand Denfty heapprehends nothing, elfe but che, diminution - 


or augmentation of quantity ; for in che fame Comment. he writes 
thus, Yow msuff note that to be wade tittle ont.of great % to, be condenfed, 
avdout of little great to berarifed. Here heconcradicts himfelf; be- 
fore-he {tated them gualities, now they- are changed into quantities. 
Buc-to his Reafon., .’Tis crue (as he faith, if .Rarsty were caufed 
through feparation of parts ina mean body among themfelves, the 
-parts would remain denfe, {uppofing thac chelight parts were fepa- 


pated from it.’ .Butfuppofing the denfe parts of amean (chatis- 


equally confiftent of denfe and rare parts body,the remaining parts 
would be rares ie ese ih 3 | -_ ; 
2. A denfe body is not rarefied. through any feparation ofits 


parts, or inflation of ics #sinima's, but bythe adjoyning of light and - 


rare pares coit. 


-- Lwonder what accidental .change.ic.is he means ; it mutt beei- — 


_ther'to quantity, -and then ic is chefame with augmentation and dj- 
-minstion Of tO,qmality, and. chen icis an alteration, ot a.locomotive 
qeality:  buthe mentions none. Suppofing ir.to be a quality, the 
queftion. i$ , wherher this doth arifein that fubjeét with the adhe- 
fence to its primitive matter,of the extrinfick Agent; or whether ic 
doth migrareout of.ics own {ubjeG&t into anocher. Ic is not the lat- 
ter ; for,1 have proved in my. Difpuce of Powers, that.an Accident 
doth nor migtare queofione Subject intoanother. _ If rhe firft,chen 
itis by che encring of another body between the parts that are fepa- 
rated, and what body,;is that but fire? Itischat, which.through 
its contiguous:lightnefs, doch render, a denfe body rare, and.fo.con- 


-denfacionis by expelling che light parts, or admitting more parts.of © 


a.denfe body; as-of earth, which doth condenface: through its.conti- 
-guous gravity. / Wherefore we,are not forced.to grant a vacsams It 

Rarefatlien, becaufe a body is rarefied chrough the fupplying of che 
Suppofed.yoydfpaces by the prefenceoffire. | Neither ‘need we to 
affert:2 penetration of bodies.in Condenfatiox, fince.chat chofe parrs, 
.athich are! {uppofed co. be penetrated .inco. the fubltance of others, 
eit are 
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Natural Philofophy. 
are expelled. Icis not chen, as Toles wrices, that rarefaction is be- 
come greac out of little withouc the appolition or detraction of a 


© new Subftance ; for wereit fo, then of a neceflity. there mutt be al- 


lowed a penetration of bodies in condenfition, and a vacuum in 


9) Rarefaction : wherefore Scaliger faith well in his 4-h, Exerc.’ Thar 


there can be no addenfation ot rarefaltion (although Rarity and Dex- 


0) fey are really in chem)ia any fingle body. Ergo dum inter unum mi- 
-wimsums naturale ignis part, C wsinima continna circam/a nullun 


medini corpus intercedat, quonaus igitar modo quennt effe propius ant 
longingwins fine intervallo,mutnave cor porums penciratione ? Wherefore 
fince between one natural ysinimam of pure fire, & the furrounding 
continuated msisizsa’s (which are the msiminea's of the ayr) chere is. 
no middle body interpofed, how then can they be wearer or further 
wichoutan interval or mutual penetration of bodies? Thereafoa 
(as 1 faid before ) is, becaufe without the adjunction of ano- 
ther body to a fingle one, there is no rarefaction or conden- 
faction. 

Obfe-ve by che way, chat many of the Parepatericks make a two- 
fold rarity in bodies. The one they confound with a thiane/s, as 
you may read in Ariff. Lib.2. depart. Anim. Cap.t. And Grammat. 
Lib. 2. de ortn C inter. Context.8. This. they refer co the Category 
of Quality, and doth confecute heat. The other, whichis the more 
frequent and proper acception of Rerity (as they fay) ts, which doth 
not confiftina enmity of a fubltance, bur in the diftance of parts 
between one another, and fo they call a fponge rare, becaufeic hath 

arts diftant from one ano:zher through an interpofed {pace, not re- 
ally void, which containes no body, but is filled with another thin 
andinfenfible body ; asin a Sponge, whofe parts are called void, 
wherein notwichitanding ayr is contained. This kind of Rarity they 
refer to the Category of Situs. I take them in chis aft Acception,and 
demand,whether it is nor che ayr,which caufes that Gtuation and di- 
ftance of parts ? For the Sponge is condenfed,through exorefling the 
ayr by compreffion of the Sponge: If fo,then it is not a fingle quality 
educed-our of the power of mgrer, but che entring of the ayr into. 
ics pores, which doth rarifie (as they termit) the Sponge. . 

Zabavel, Lib. de Calore Coleff. Cap. 3+ atcributes Rarity tothe 
caufalicy of bear, and denfiry,co Coldnefs.. But before he had pro- 
pofed an Objection, which was, thae heat is produced by rarefacti- 

onand attrition: To this heftrives co anfwer below, but finding 
ink Mnm he 


——— 
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earth denie, and fire sare; 


hecould not go.through with it, recants, and fates, Thatin the E. 
lements, as chey are fimple, their heat doth produce Rarity, and 
fo doch Rarity reciprocally produce heat. An abfurdicy, co affirm 


the effect ro be the caufe of its caufe, and thecaufe to bethe effea 


of it felf. rey 

2. Heat is nor rhe caufe of Rarity; becaufe fire is che rareft of alk 
inits own Region, and yer, as they confefs, fire is not hor in its 
own Sean. 


VIII. The fir qualicy of water is gravity With continuity > the ° | 


fecond emanating thenceis.Craffitude, which is.a thick confiftence, 
exporrected through all its dimenfions... You will grantme, that 
Craflitude proceeds from an arét and near union of parts, or froma 
clofe compreflion of the faid parts. This compreffion and union de- 
tives from gravity; this gravity being continuous, doth neceffaril 
caufe acraflitude; for were it contiguous, it would effect a denficy, 
Theres nothing, unlefs it. be water, or-waterith bodies, chat is 
thick, as Oyles,Gums,Rozzens, fac, Tallow,are all waterith fo faras 
they are chick, yetnot without the admiftionof moft Ayr ; Ice, 
Chryftal, Diamonds, andmoft Precious ftones are waterifh, and 
therefore thick. Choler, Pepper, the Stars, @c. arerare, becanfe 
they are fiery, thac is, participate moreof fire, then of:any other Be 
lement. Flies, Cobwebs, Clouds. ee.°are thin, beeaufechey are 
ayery. Allearthy bodies are denfe ; as Minerals, Stones, ec. Now 
asit is neceffary, that all the Elements fhould meet in every bo- 
dy, foicis neceflary, tharthere fhouldconcomitate Rarity, Denfity, 
Texnity and (raffitudein each mixt body. Wherefore do novthink 
it range that thinnefs and thicknefs fhould be in ane body; although 
they are counted contraries among ‘Authors. 


Tcannot but admire-that.allPhilofopers to :his very.dayhould have 


confounded the fignification of chefewords, rhick, denfeythin, rare, 
naming thick bodies denfe, thin ones rareyand fo reciprocally, asif 
they were one, whereas there is a great’ diftinétion berween 
them. : 
Ariftetle, Foban. Gramma T olet, Zabareljand manysorhers take 


thinne[s and rarity to be the fame, as alfo ehickne/s and denjity 5 


whereas you may nowvevidently know, that they are altogether di- 
ftinét, and wherein they arefo.. Itis erroneous to fay , that water is 
denfe, or fire thick, ayr rare, Gre. but water is alone thick, ayr thin, 
: | Baribolins 
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Bartholin. Lib.t. Phyf.Cap.5. defines Thicknefs by anadulterine 
caufe: Thicknefs (faith he) is thought to derive from coldnafs- and 
Yden/ity. And alictle before he defcribed Den/ity to be derived from 
coldnefs and thicknefs. Mark his chick dulnefs in afferting thicknefs 
to be the caufe of den/ty, and denficy of thicknefs. The caufe mult | 
be prior can{ato natura faltens, but here neither is prior. He makes a 
‘difference in their names, but zz ve he concludes them to* be 
one. | 
IX. The firkt quality of Ayr is Levity with Continuity; its {econd 
is Tenuity, whichis a thin confiftence ofa fubftance; wherefore 
thinne{s and thickne[s are-( as it were.) modi confiftemie. Heat is 
not the caufe of tenmty in ayr, becaufe heat is accidénral to Ayr, 
and tenuity is éflential, or at leatt co-effential ; bur thar, which is 
accidental and extrinfick, cannot be the caufe of chat) which 
is effential and intrinfick. The nexc effect we cin imagine 
co emanate from /ightnefs with continmity, or che grearett didu- 
tion , and yet remaining concinuaced, :muft needs*be Texn- 
sty. 
7 Befides thefe, there are fome more qualities reftant sas Ob- 
tufene{s and Acutene{s, Afperity and Lewor, Selidity and Liquidity, 
SoftneSand Hardue®, Lentor and Friability. 

Ic is a miftake in Authors to derive the Original of thefe Quali- 
ties fromthe Elements, asthey conftitute a mixt body, and thence 
to term them Qualities of amixt body. Tothe contrary, they do 
emanate from” the Elements as chey are conceived in their abfolute 
form, as hathbeen proved. | 

Thefe Qualities you maynominate third, fourch, and fifth, ac 
cording as the under(landing doth apprehend the one to be before 
the otherin Watere, alchough notin’ Time... °° 

The third qualities of the Elements are Obrufenes, Acutene(s, &C. 
I prove it: becaufe we apprehend them) next to the feconid qualt- 
ties + for che underftanding, in difcerning thefe fenfible qualities,is 
lead'by the Senfes as its Pilots; now: our:cact ‘or feeling being the 
firttin effe 6» operars,s alfo imployed in diftinguithing-chole firlt fe~ 
cond and third Qualities: and for chac reafon they are all catled* 
eattible or tangible qualities.» The firft action made by any ofthe E- 
Jements upon the raat is local motion, as’ Gravity and Levicy for 


ie feeling any Element, its) weight or dightne/s' would be ‘the Httt thing 


would ‘be: ieoivarpey"er den fisp.. The 


we fhould pefceives che’ next 
anaheim Mmm 2 third 
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third, acutewe/s or hebetude : the fourth, afperity or levor, the fifth, 
hardiefs ot (oftnefs; che Gixth, folidity ox liquidity 5, thefeventh, Jena 
tor.ot friability. nik 

‘There is a twofold Acwtenefs formally differing from one anoz 
cher : ot igh 
r. An Acutexe{s deriving from Denfity.. 
2. An Acutene{s emanating from Rarity. 

Acutenefsis a quality whereby our tact is moft divided. 

Obtufene{s is a Quality whereby our cact is leaft divided. 

Acutene{s.is in Fire and Earth, but in adifferent manner. 

_ Acutene{s in fire is arare acutenefs, whereby it molt divideth out 
caét, chrough its parts being contiguoufly diducted, or {pread frem 
the Center. ffs | 

The aeatene/s inherent in earthis a den(e acutene(s, whereby it di- | 
vides our tat through adenfe acutenefs, of mixmas moving § 
chrough their prefling weight co che Center. 

 Obinfenefs isa quality following crafficude and tenuity, whereby — 
its fubjeét compreffech our tat: or divideth it lefsorleaftandin | 
longer time. | 

Obtufene(sin ayr is a quality immediately produced by its tenutty 
and continuous Expanfion; for were it contiguous, it wouldbe | 
acuce, but being continuous, one part hindreth che other from pe-. 
netrating or dividing any obje&ted body; And fo its parts acting co- 
gether and equally, they effec a compreffion. This compreffion or 
obcufenefsin che ayr is chin and fubtil, and more porent then that 
in water, becau(e ic refiflech lefs, andtherefere is alfo lefs oppofed, 
and through ics fubsility is capable of making ftronger oppof- 
tion. 

Chrnfenefs in water iffueth out of a thick qualicy,. or from its conti- 
nuous depreffing vercue. This Obtufenefs, and thatin ayr, as alfo 
acurenefs in fire andearth, are alcocether different (as I faid be- 
fore) but through che narrownefs of the Language, I am compelled 
to attribute each te two feveralbeings, adding fome notes of: Di- 
ftinGtion. The fame. underftand of all che other derived Quali- 
tics. . | 

| Afperity.is a quality immediately confecuting Aentene{s; and 
Lever is a quality emanating from Heberwde or Obtafenc{s. Afperie 
v more plainly ) is an ‘inequality or roughnefs in the furface of a 
body,; this, experience tels us, proseedeth from. a fharpnels or 

Acucencfs.. 


See a aetna mena 
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Acurenefs. Levor is an equality of the Surface defcending from He- 
berude, of a continuous preflure or diduétion. 
 Afperityin fireis a rare, diffuingand vibrating.afperity :. that in 


earth is adenfe,heavy contratting a{perity. I prove it, our feeling cer 
tifieth us that fireis a rare, diffufing and vibrating roughnefs; and 


fo feeling earch, we feel a denfe, heavy and contracting rough- 
ne(s.. | 

From a contiguous and denfe Afperity fpreades hardne/s : 
which is a qualicy,whereby its fubjectis difficultly prefled down into: 
it {elf.. So thin Levor begetteth foftnefs, which is a qualicy, where- 
byics fubjeGt eafily giveth way incote felf co preflure. Hardnefs in 


-earthmay properly be termed Rigidity, or atugged hardnefs, be- 


eaufethe earch doth only of all rhe Elements poffefs its center, and 
therefore cannot introcedeinto it felf.. ‘ 
That Rigidity is caufed by Afpericy, its ordinary Definition a- 


mong Phyfiians doth. teftifie :. Rigidity ( fay they ) isa hardnefs. 


with-Afperiry, or aroughnels, thar is from afperity. 

From.acontinuous and thick Ubtufenels derives a /meooth hard- 
ne{s, {uchas is conceivedin Chryftal or Ice, and is alone proper to 
water. 

Softne/s in fire being unequal or rough, is, whereby itgiveth way 
towards its Circumference, if preffed from without. 

Softwe/s in-ayr being equal and {mooth, is, whereby it givech way 
towards ics Circumference, if prefled from wichour. 

Solidity isan effect of hardnefs, through which a body is confift- 
ent, chat is, uncapable of flowing: Sowater isa {mooth folid body, 
becaufe of its peculiar hardnefs: and earch is a rugged folid body ,. 
likewife becaufe of its proper hardnefs.. 

Lignidity is an effect of Softnefs, whereby a body is apt to flowy. 
or tobe diduéted, In Fire ic is rareand acute;. in Ayr thin and 
obtufe. 

Solidity produceth Friability, which is a quality, whereby ics 
patts are feparable from one another.in minute particles 5, where= 
fore fince Selidity cannot give way by flowing, it giveth way 
through Friability. 

Lentor is a quality produced by Ligusdity, and is ,.whereby 
‘ hody is fendered dedu&ible by reafon of. ics continuity of 

ar(So. , 


om 


Wemay o:herwife apprehend: thefe qualities co differ from one iF 


another fecundum magu G minus thus ; A/perity isa greater Acute- 
nefs of parts: Harduefi is a greacer Afperity, or thick Lever: So/j- 
dity isagreater Hardnefs: Levoris a greater Obtufenels: Softnefs 
is agreacer thin Levor: Liguidity isa greater Softnefs. 


CHAP. XV. 


Of the Refpedtive Qualities of the Ele- 
ments; particularly of Fire, 
Earth, and Water. 


1, What i meant by the Refpettive Qualities of the Elements. Why they 
are termed Second Qualities. 
2. That heat 1s the fecond re{pettive or accidental quality of fires Thas 


fire ts not burning hot within its own Region. That fire doth not burn 


wnle(s it flames, u proved by an Experiment through Aq. fort. 


3. That heat in fire is violently produced. The manner of the prodattion || 


of a Flame. What t & which we call bot, warn, or burning. How fire 
diffolves and covfumes a body into Albes. 

4. That Heat 1 nothing elfe but a Multiplication, Condenfation and Re- 
tention of the parts of fire. The degrees of Heat in fire, and how it 
cometh to be warms, hot, {corching hot, bliftering hot, burning hot, 
and confuming hot. 

5+ A way how totry the force of fire by Scales. Why fire doth not alwaies 
feel hot inthe Ayr. 

6. Plato and Scaliget their Opinion touching heat. 


7: The Parepatetick Defcription of Heat rejetted. How fire fepara- 


teth Silver from Gold, and Lead from Silver. . 

8. What the fecond re{pettive quality of Earth . What Cold is. The 

manner of operation-of Cola upon our Tall. | . 

9. The fecond refpeftive quality of Water. That water cooles differently 

vom Earth. 

Te. Ariftotleansd Zabarel their wavering Opinions touching Cold.That 
Earth w the primum frigidum. 

I, The 
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“~ - ~ 
Ay ies os He Refpettvve Owalities of the Elements are fuch, as do con- 
Acu fecure the congrefs-of che fame Elements: 7 hey are called 
‘SW! Dualities per accidens, in refpe& chey are fuppofed to befall chem 
Yi | after their production in their abfoluce Form. ‘They are wichal 
)| termed Second Qualities, becaufe they are produced by the Firft 
)| Qualities ofthe Elements in cheir congrefs, | 
“| - Hl. The Second Accidental Quality emanating from fire in its 
»| .concurfe to mixture is Hear. The manner of production of hear is 
}) accidental and violent: That it is accidental, is evident, becaufe 
) fire in ics own Region (as che Parepateticks them(elves allow) is 
 f} feated beyond all degrees of heat, or at leaft doch not burn. Ir doth: 
'-f) not burn, becaufeit flames not; for nothing doth burn unlefsir is 
}, exalted to:a fame,or contains a flame within irfelf. A red hot Iron: 
|| burnecth nolonger, then the flame of che fire lodgech within ics: 
|| pores: nay i¢doth not fo muchas effect warmth, unlefs the fire , . 
iy), that is contained within its pores, flames alittle ; bur chis flime is- 
TE) folitcle, that icfleeth the eye-fight.If a red hot Iron burneth ftrong- 
‘tight 1 becaufe it containes agreat flame, and the fame Iron burneth 
He | le{s and lefs,-asthe fire flaming diminifheth, ic isa certain fign, . 
» chat where its flame is extinguifht, its heat is vanifhed withit. A- 
Mf }) gain, none ever doubted, but that in a flaming Torch there isan: 
i fat _ actual burning fire: Now rell me,when the flame ts ready to.go our, . 
») whither thar fire goech. Your Anfwermuftbe, chacicis difperfed 
Ta through the Ayr ; but chen the fire being difperfed through the ayr 
yy), NO Morechor ; no, not warm, becaufe it doth not flame : where- 
| fore fire naturally and per fe is not hoc. E-ask you again, whether 
t")) thereis not firecontained in Agua fortes ? Youwil-anfwer me aflir-- 
|) macively ; But chen,doth this fire burn ? No,it-doth ‘not fo much as - 
ad _ warm your hand through aGlafs.If you makethe fire in the dgue for 
gs flame,you will find that it fhall not only warm;but alfo burn your 
hand. Powre Agua fortis uponany Mettal, as upon the Filings of ° 
Wh) Brafs) contained in a precipitating Glafs, you will;foon feeit change: 
,) into’a flame, {moak, and burning heat through the Glafs. . Thatit 
Thy flames, .the light, which appeares wichin the Glafs, teftifiech. | 
of Poffibly you may-obje&, that Aqua fortis if powred upon cloath” 
tt) "er your hand,will burn,and yer not flame... | 
i iy To this Fanfwer, That Cloath through thefubtilicy ofies haires 
se 


doth open the body of Aguefortes; which being opened, the fire - 


) someth forch.; and is withheld by a chickned ayr adhering to the 
F : Cloath;;, 


a 


———s err ene oe! 


ad 
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Cloath, which caufeth a fubril fame, yet feldom vifible, although 
fometimes there appearesaGlance. The like is effected by powr- 
ing ic upon your hand, and then we fay, ic doth enflame the hand, 


becaufe there appeares a fubtil flame: Wherefore Phyfitians fay 
well, fuch apart is enflamed, when it butnes, becaufe there is no 
burning heat without a flame. 

Neverthelefs the fire contained wichin a mixt body may burn, 
and yetirs heat may not be fenfible, but chen its flame is withal im- 
perceptible: The reafon is, becaufe the rhicknefs and denfty of the 
circumjacene Elements do hinder che penecration of heat out of that 
body, as alto of its light. 


lil. Icisviolent, by reafon its production is depending upon art | 


extrinfick andviolenc derention. The manner of itis thus: Fire be- 
ing violently concentrated ina mixture, triveth to pafs the Pores of 
the earch, which ic doth with liccle difficulty ; bur being arrived ro 
a thick ayr, the fire is chere detained by ir, notwithftanding do the 
ether parts yet remaining within the Pores of the earch continually 
and fucceffively follow. one another, and being all united andcon- 
denfed (whichis violent to the fire) they make a greater force (for 
ftrength uniced is made ftronger) whereby they dilate and expand 
the incraffated Ayr; ‘this Dilatation. and expanfion of the Ayr by 
fire condenfed within its belly or bladder, is thar, which we calla 


Flame. Now how fire begerteth hear, and becometh butning, T 


fhall inftancly explain. 

Firftler me cell you what heatis, You know that we name all 
things according to their natures,which they manifeft to us in affe- 
éting our fenfes: So we call that a Sound, which affecteth our Eares, 
and according as it doth divide our auditory ‘{pirits and nerves, we 
nominate it harth or fhrill, ¢c. Even fo we name a thing hor,when 
ic doth in acertain manner divide our cangent spirits and Mem- 


brane; of fhorter, we fay athing is hor, when it feeles hot. When ~ 


our fpirirs area lictle thaked, or moved by fmall and loofe Parti- 
cles of Ames, thenit feemes to be warm ; but when our tangent 

arts are divided by denfe and forcible Particles of fire, then we fay, 
itburns; fo thaticis only a divifion of our cangent parts by the di- 
viding and penetrating pares of fire, which we call burning. This di- 


vifion is different from a cutor incifion, which is made by adenfe_ 


acute body, and therefore ic feparates che whole pare ; but through 
the acutenefs of fire, icsayry and waterith parts only are divided 
| contiguoufly, 
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A 
contiguoufly, becaufe rhe fire is contiguous. Now the more the 
parts. of fire are condenfed, the ftronger it penetrares, divides and 


| confumes. The reafon, why burning fire doth confume or diffolve 


a body into a(hes, is, becaufeit breakes chrough the ayry and water- 
ith parts by its great force of contiguous lightnefs which parts being 


difcontinued and expelled, che earch is left alone, becinfe theay~ 


| ty and waterifh parts were the glew of that body. Fire doth only 


break through the ayry and watetifh parts, becaule they only do re- 


filt(asit were)the fire ; as for che earthy minims, they donot fo 
much refit che fire, ' becaufe being contiguous, they give way to its 
pafling. . | 

IV. Secondly, That heat is nothing elfe buc a multtplication, 
condenfation,8& detention of igneous parcs,] prove alfo hence: Hold 
your hand at a cercain diftance to a fire, at the firft application of 
your hand, you will feel no heat or warmth,but having held it there 
a litcle while, you fhall begin to feel warmth , and continuing your 


| hand fomewhat longer atthe fame diftance, you will feelheat: the 


reafon is, becaufe ac your firft application, the fire not yet being 
fufficiently detained or condenfed by your hand, you felc no warmch, 
but after a cercain condenfation and gathering of the hor parts of 
che fire, ic begins to move and ftir the ayry parts contained within 
che pores of your hand, and afcer a further condenfation, ir makes 
force, and penetrates through the ayry. parcs of the hand. Hence 
when you feel a pricking pain, then you cry ic burnes ; chis pricking 
is nothing elfe,but che pafling ofthe fire through the ayry parcs,and 
dividing it in Points and Pricks. The reafon, why it doch force fo 
tkrough your hind, is becaufe the ayry pares of ic doth condenfe the 
parts of the fire. So that according to the multiplication, conden- 
fation and derention of the fire,warmch becometh hor; hor, fcorch- 
ing hor; fcorching hot, bliftering hor ; bliftecing hor, burning, and 
burning hot becomech laftly-to be confuming hor; and thefe are all 


the degrees of condenfation of fire. 


V. Ithalfnocchink my labour loft, 1f I propofe away, whereby 
to balance and know the force of fire, andto diftinguifh exactly 
what fire givech the greatelt heat. ‘In my Road fetme tell you,rhac 
balancing is a. way, mvhereby co, know and, compute. the force of a 
thing. Thebalancing of wetehry bodies,as of earth; eatthy and,was 
terifh bodies, they call weighing, becaufe ic isthe trying of the 
force of weieht, that is, how much ftronger one thing moveth to the 
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term the balancitg oflight-bodies, as of fire and ayr, dightimg, which 
is the meafuring ot che force of bodies from the Cemer. + 


beaten Tin, or the like, and overlay their convexe parts witha 
mixture of whites of Eoges and Allom,; then invere the convexe 
parcs inwards, and the gibbous outwards, and place one Scale over 
the fire, fo as irs flame may perpendicularly ftrike into.ic, which.af- 
cer a while hanging over the fire, will be forced upward by the lighe 
parts of the fire ; then pat as much weight upon it, as. Graines,Scru- 


* The Scales hung perpendsenlar over the Fire A. - 

B The Scalesinverted. 
» D Flatne(s upon she gibbons fide of the: Seale for to. place the weights 
OM», , 


upwards 


Center then another. Upon the fame ground one may as juftly | 


Coufe apair of Scalesto.be made of arhin light matter, as of i) 


ples, or Drams, as will reducethe Scales to.a balance, which after | 
acreater condenfation or appulfe of new parts, will force the Scales 
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upwards again, which you areto depres again to the fame equilibre 

by an equal proportion of weight ; fe by chis you may difcover the 

puricy of fire, and guefs what proportion of {moke there is to fuch a 

force of fire, befides many other chings worchy of your Obfervation. 

© Moreover nore, that che fire mutt be kindled ina deep Pot or. Fur- 
Covell) mace, bécaufe of gathering its parts. 

' From what hath been difcourfed upon.a reafon may be drawn, 
® why fire, that is inherent in che ayr, is not fenfibly warm ; namely, 
 becaufe itis not enough condenfed through che ambient Ayr. 

~ VI. Now that you fhall noc conceic that what hath been propo- 
fed is altogether my own Notion, I wi adduce the judgnenrof 
Plato upon this Particular, who alchough hicting right upon many 
things, yet they were foon dafhe out by the Arrogance of the Pe- 
ripateticks. aT eee 

In the firft place (faith he in Timseo) set xs confider for what reafor 
fire ts fad to be bet, which we {hall foon cose to know, if we do but ob- 
ferve the Divifion awd feparation made by it: That it is acertain 
foarpne[s and paffion is manifeft almoft toall; we mult confider the [ub- 
tility of its Angles, the thinnes of sts (ides, the (nealne/s of its Particles, 
the [wiftne{s of sts wsotion, through all which it ts forcible and penetrating, 
and that which w doth [wiftly meet, ut alwaies divides and diffipates: 
confidering alfo the generation of its figare,: that dividing our bodies 
through no other nature, and dividing it 12 [mal parts doth induce that 
palfion, which ss juftly called Hear. ete you fee Plato hath hinted 
right at Many things appertaining to che Notion of Heac. He faith, 
heat isa paffion, thacis (as I faid before) thar, we call heac a cercain 
fenfation, induced by the divifion of fiery msimims. 

2. You may obferve, that his opinion afferts Hear to be a quality 
migracing out of fire into the body, which ic heacech; but chacie 
heatech by dividing and penetrating through the diffufion of its 
{mall parts. 

Scaliger Exerc. 12. d. 3. maintains che heat, whichis in red hot 
Copper, nor to be a qualicy raifed in ic by che fire, but to be firein 
fub{tance contained and condenfed berween its Pores. : 

Arif. Lib. 2. degener.(ap. 2. defcribes heat.to be that, which 
coneregates fuch bodies, as are of one Gesus: For (faith he) to 
fegregate ( which is that which they fay fire doch) ss to congregate con- 
genited bodies; and {uch as are of the fame Genus : for it ws accidental 

* -Non 2 thar 
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that it removes firange bodies, His Followers propofe the fame in 
other words, vz. Heat is a quality, through which homgeneous bo- 
dies are congregated, and hererogeneous diferegated. 

T object againtt this, that fire is hot ; bur fire doth rhrough liqua- 
cion mix Brafs and Silver cogether, Greafe and Oyl, Wine and Wa- 
ter, @c. Bur chefe are not bodiesof one nature; Wherefore fire 
doth not alwaies difgregate heterogeneous bodies. 

2. The hear ofa Porters Oven congregateth Ayr, Water and 
Earth together ; hut Ayr, Water and Earth are heterogeneous Bo- 
dies; Ergo, | 

3. It heat congregates homogeneous Bodies, then che hotter a 
thing is, rhe more ic muft congregate homogeneous Bodies: but 
the Confequence is falfe, and therefore the Antecedence is f:lfe al- 
fo, The falficy ofthe Confequence appéares hence, thatif the bo- 


dy of man be hoteer then its: temsperansentum ad juftitiam requires, — 


then i gathers and breeds hererogeneous humors in the Bloud, as 
Choler, and aduft Melancholy. ) 

4. The heat of che Sun raifes mud and other heterogeneous bo- 
diesin the botcom of waters, and caufeth them to congregate and 
unice with the body of che fame waters. | 

§- Some of his SeCtators demonftrate the realiry of chis effect of 
fire , in chatic congregates Gold through liquation, and fo fepa- 
rates Silver and other Metals from ir. 

To chis I anfwer, chat the fame heat having exa@ly mixed them 
before, can as well, ifintended, re-unite chem again, as it hath fe- 
parated them. Neither is this feparation any other but per accidens, 


although the union is per fe. I proveir, Ic is crue, at the firft mele 


ing there is:akindsof Separation of Silver from Gold, and of Lead 
from Silver : but chis befalleth accidentally only ; for che Silver is 
feparated ftom Gold, and Silver from Lead, becanfe Silver being 
melted before Gold, and Lead before Silver, and the Goldremai- 
ning as yecunmelted, and filver alfo after the Liquation. of Lead, 
cney muft of neceffity fink down through the firlt melred parts of 
Silver and Lead, as being yet unmelted «. for Silver, which is con- 
tained wichin che body of Gold,will be melted and atrenuated with- 
inits body, before rhe Gold it felfisfearce.mollified, whofe parts 
being now mollified, through their denfe weight fqueeze the Silver 


out of their Pores. ‘Wherefore this feparation is effefted by the 


fire per accidens ; but augment your heat to fiuch'a degree asto mele 


your, 
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) your Gold, then caftfome more Silver to ic, and fee whether they 
) will not mix. I believe you will find icfo. Laftly,Pnisis nota De- 
fcriprion of heat, but the mentioning of one of its Effeéts ; for heat 
formally is another thing. 

VII. The Second quality per Accidens of earthis, a punctual vio- 
lent compreffion to the Centet.. As the earth doth meet the fire in 
is fir(t qualicy, fo tc doth alfo in its fecond. Earth when itis violent- 
fy detained from its Center , it doch punétually comprefs chat 
body, which doth detain ir, cowards irsCenter.. If you takeupa 
handful of Sand from the ground, doth ic not comprefs your hand 
downwards? . 

Likewife che preffing downwards in all bodies proceeds from the 
detention of earthin their bodies. Obferve ; caft earth upon earth 
and it will hardly comprefs its parts any more then it was com- 
preffed before; but aftone, or other mixc heavy body lying upon 


the ground preffeth a hole into the ground; yetifas much more: 


earth, as.there is contained in fuch aftone, were caft upon the fame 


place, itwould nor make any fenfible caviry or Impreffion > the 
reafon is, becaufe ina ftone ot mixt body the earth is violently de-. 
rained, and therefore ufeth che greater force or compreffion to the: 


Centet > but earch being in its natural fear doth not. This qualicy 
may be called coldnefs, fuppofing it co be a paflion wroughe upon 
the tact by the earch pundtually preffing tothe Cenrér't Inthis 
fenfe coldnefs is an abfolure quality ;-1n another ic may be taken 


for a ptivation of hear, becaufe it feizech upon the ta& only in the: 


abfence of heat. | 


According to the former fenfe doth the Poet'elegancly explain: 


che ‘nature of Cold: ‘ | 4 
mens Nar penetrabile frigus adarite. 


For the penetrating cold doth burn. By penetrating, its compref-- 
Gonis intended. Thar the cold is penetrating and prefling, none, 


that ever hath’been in Greenland will deny,wherefore in that itisan 


abfoluce qualirys In the latter fenfe ic may betaken fot a privation s: 


forit is the ablence of heat, which effeéteth Coldnefs, yet not per 


fe, bur per aceidens, becaufe as long as the heat is ina body, it doth: 


through its mocton adextra, balance and temper" the motion of 
cold ad intra sy buc.the heat being departed, ‘then coldnefs doth 
chrough its compreffion: punctually divide: the continous parts of 


the: 
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the body, as che ayry and waterith parts of ic, and fo coldnefsis re. poner 


duced to action through the defeét of hear cobalanceit. This we But 
are fenfible of in che Winter, at which time there being aderracti- —f jene 
on of the ambienc heat, the earthy pares contained in the Ayr, da Ase 
chen through their weight prefs down uponus, and being arrived yb 
co our skin, they repel the heat, which being repelled, they joyn Bf jinit 
wich the earthy parts of our Body, and fo cauie a greater pun@ual | cnn'oy 
comprethon ; whenge we foon feel a denfe acucenefs , thence an al- 


# acl: 

perity, and chencea hardnefs or rigidity. When again We approach = i 
the fire, chen its heat joynes with our incernal heat, and expelling =f in 
the extrinfick cold parts, ic dech foree the intrinfick ones back to | bov 
the Circumference, and fo we grow hot again, | a 
VIII, There is alfo a Compreffion obferveable in water, but A at 


much different from chat caufed by earch, water comprefling the 9 jigi 
cact wich acontinuation, and not punctually, and thereforethe com- J ff 
preflion made by water is equal, thick and obtufe; whence it is, 
that when we have newly wathcour hands with cold water, Wefeel © | nt 
achick levor upon them, caufed by che continuous preffure of the 4 nore 
water. The divifion, which produceth this cold paffion in our ra, | 

is not by feparating or disjoyning its continuous parts, but by fquee- 


zing the Ayr contained within its pores, which being fqueezed,im- | ff 
pelleth alfo the fiery {pirits feated about chefe Pores; fromwhich — | a 
impulfion we feel a punctual and acute divifion, fo thatthe paffion | thro 
raifed by water doth per fe only comprefs obtufely the continuous | t 
parts of our caét chrough afqueezing, and per accidens it difuniceth aan 
chem pun¢tually by impelling che fiery {pirics effencially inhering 9 a 
in chefaid tangent parts; befides, water containing fome earthy | the 
pane doth by reafon of chem.excite withal a {mall acure compref- con 
fion. . | 


Arift. Lib.2. de ort. anim. Cap.4.and in Lib.t.de Meteor. € 0.4. a cold 
feemes to aflerc, that coldnefs is nothing elfe but a privationof hea: | tii 
For (faith he) the two Elensents (implying water and earth) remain H ( 
cold by reafon of the defett of circular wsotion making heat. ix 

Zabarel, Lib, 2. de qual. Elems. cap. 3. makes good my Opinion, jf 
although by guefs: or at leaf we muft fay that coldnefs is reakyinit 


Self a pofitive quality ( but wherein chis pofitive quality confifteth, jj ef 
he knoweth nor ; oo that st arifeth from a privation of heat, andin | ; 
respect of heas it may take place among privations, This tendstothe || ’ 
fame purpofe as I have ftated before, namely, that coldnefs cannot | i 


act, ; 
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a a eases it 


aét, unlefs heat be abfene in fuch a proportion, as that ic may have 
power over it. The fame is appliable to heat and che other qualities, 
wiz. that they are privations, in regard they cannot aét without che 
abfence oftheir Oppofires, but that they are pofitive, becaufe chey 
aét fenfibly in the abfence of the faid oppofires. 

But what fhall I chink of Ariforle, whq hath foon altered bis opi- 
nion in Lib.2. de Ort. & Inter. Text. 9. Coldis, that doth equally 
conjoyn and congregate bodies, char are of the fame Gender, as 
well as thofe ofa differing Gender. A plain Contradiction ; for 
thar, which dothconjoyn and congregate bodies by condenfation, 
mutt be pofitive, according to his own words: yet neverthelefs a- 
bove he aflerted itto be a-Privation. I wave this, and proceed in 
making difquifition upon his Definition ; Broath, as long as 1 res 
maines boyling hor, che fat of ic is conrained within it, being exact- 
ly mixed wich the water’; buc affoon asit cooles, it is feparated and 
caft forth to the top ; erge cold doth fegregate heteragenea ftom homo- 
genea. Earth feparares her (elf from warer, and water fegregates her 
parts from fire andayr ; but watet and earth are cold, and yer da 
hot congregate their. own parts-with others of. another gender 5, 
Ergo. 
2, This is no more bur the mentioning of one of its remote ef- 
feéts: for they chemfelves grane that it producech this effe& through 
condenfation ; ergo cold is-not formally defined, but defcribed 
tlrough one of its effects. 

Ti now proves exfie to us to 
concetning the primam frigidum. 


decide thit inveterated difpure- 
That, which doth moft divide he 
tact by compreffion, is the primum frigidum, or the coldelt; buc 
the earth doth moft comprefs our-taG or tangent parts.; forit.doch 
ee a the tact acutely, and water obtufely only ; ergo ic is che. 
coldeft. ) } 7 


}. 2. According to their own Tenents; chit, which doth moft. 


condenfe, is the coldeft, but earth condenfes moft; for ir conden 
fates her own parts into Metals. and Stones; but water, although it 
incraffares, yet it camnot condenfe bodies into, that confiftence 
which earth doth ; ergo. 
3. That, which is heavielt, isthe coldeft; for condenfation isan: 
effect of weight ; bucearthis heavielt; ergo. 
Laftly, Ifitbe your pleafure ro name Earth a frigedum in {nmmos, 
and Water a frigidus in remiffo; Fire a calidum in nace 
gnten[lOs,, 


intenfo, and Ayr calidum in remiffe, you may without Offence, 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the remaining Refpeive Qualities ofthe 
Elements. 


1. The Second Refpective Qu lity of the A yr. That water cannot be 
really and effentially attenuated. The State of .the Contro- 
Ver [ibe | : 

2. That Ayr cannot be really and effentially i d. wh 

ann ly incragated. Why a 
mar whilft he rs alive fukes down inte the water andis drowned, and 
afterwards 1s caft up again. That awoman is longer in {inking or 
drowning then a man. The great errour comsmitted in trying of 
Witches by cafting thems into the water. 

- uf “i a greater. Condenfation or Rarefaétion is impoffible va the 

arth. 

4. Lawhat feafethe Author wrderftands and intends RarefaStion and 
Condentation throughout his Philofophy. 

5- The third Refpettive quality of Fire. What Brinefs %. The De- 
funtion of Moyfture. Ti he third refpettive qualities of Water and 
Ayr. Ariltotles Defcription of Moyfture vejetted. That water ts 
theprimum humidam. J what fenfe Ayr is termed dry, 1% what 
moyfi. 


I, He Pix Second Refpettive qitality of Ayt is a continuous expref- 
fion towatds the Circumference, as we fee in waterje7z.1n 
bubbles, within whofe body ayr being contained-doth exprefs rhe 
water tothe Circumference. When water is thus exprefied ro che 
Circumference, we fay then, itis water arcenuared or rarefied, and 
when ayr is contained within the body of warer,fo as itis not frone 
enough to come forth, we fay it is ayr incraffaced : but rhefe are no 
real ttan{mutations.For can any body imagine that ayr is really and 
eflentially incraffared or condenfed , as they “call ic, or chac water 
1s attenuated, or effentially changed into athin fubltance by ayr? I 
prove tnata real incraflacion.of the ayr isimpoflible. Peripatecicks 
scnerally conceive the incraffation of the ayr to happen, when that 
ayt 
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ayr having thinly or naturally filled up acavity, there isas much 
more impacted in thac cavity upon the preceding ayr, as the cavity 
contained before: Through this impaction the former ayr mult needs 
give way inco it felf for co admit that ayr,which is la(t entredswhere. 
fore, fay chey,there muft bea penetration of bodies, whereby that 
former ayt doth introcedeintoitfelf. The ayr then thus incroce-’ 
ding into ic felf,is called ayr incraflaced. Water is attenuated when a 
Pint of water is diducted to a Pint and a quarcer, or more,without 
being infufHared by the ayr or any other admirred body. So rarefi- 
Ction of earth 1s, when the eatth poffefling the {pace of a Piftol Bul- 
ler, is diducted to the extent of fpace of a Musket Bullet without the 
admiflion of any other Element. Fire is fuppofed’ to be condenfed 
in the fame manner as Ayrisincratfaced. This is the true and evi- 
dent ftate of the Controverfie touching Rarefattion and Condenfation, 
Abtennation & Incraffatien ; which never any among the Peripareticks 


did yet cruly ftase. They fuppofing and taking ic for granred,that fuch 


a Condenfation &¢ Ravefattion, A:tenuation and Incraffation is pollibie, 
and hapneth every moment, do proceed in debating, whecher a pe" 
netration of bodies be not neceflary in Rarefattion-and (ondenfation. 
As for infufflation, thatis notto becalled in queftion, becanfe we 
Ktaced Incraffatien and Rarefattion to happen without the admictance’ 
of any other body. Wherefore proving fuch an Incrafation and At- 


tenkation to beimpoflible and abfurd, their further furmiGing of pe.’ 


netration will feem ridiculous. Suppofing that a Glafs were filled 
wich pure water, all che Arts of the world could nor diflendit 
without the admiffion of another body, through the force of which, 
its parts might be divided and lifted up: Since then chat water is faid' 
co-be attenuated; becaufe its pares are lifted up & didudted through 
Ayr and Fire retained with their body, this cannot bea hacural and 
proper atcenuation of the real parrs of water, but onl y aviolent’ 
didudtion of water through the ayr which is under ir. : 
Here may be objected, That water, when it is chus lifted up and! 
expanded, is (tretcht, and through chac ftretching ‘its parcs are ates 
nuated, andits quantity is increafed ; becaufe’ after the rérching tt” 
poffeffeth a latger place. 
To this I Anfwer, chat the encreafe of quantity about ché Surface 
is not through a fingle extent of water. without accefs of other parts: 
of water toit, but che encreafe is from the accefs of thofe parts;' 
which did poffefs che Center, and now are beaten away-and sari 
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cefs of ovherpartsd; ays oct. On 

2, Weretpe- natural chicknels of warer tranfmurableinto thin- 
nefs, then.one extream contrary would be tranftnurable into che 
othe? 3 ,for thiiméfs:and thicknefs areas much contrary:as coldnefs 
and hear, or dryne(s-and moyfture;, and- whoever knew chefame 
coldnefs changed'inco’heat,, or the famesheas into coldnefs #) That 


would be, .as.1f-onefaid, one and the fame was both cold andihor 


atthefamesime, I guefs your Reply, to wit, thatthrough Thins’ 


nefs is nor.meine.an extream Thinnefs, buea lefs Thicknefs only. 
I anfwer,, That if a chick. Element is. tranfmutableinto a lefs thiek, 
then certainly,chrough the; ¢ontuinuance: andinténson of the caufe 


thin: wherefore yout Replyasinvalid. +» | 


32 Were shicknefs ctanftnurable into chinnefs; chen everyrare-: 


faction, would be a-creation fecand: medi, or anewegeneration 3 be- 
caufe fuch a teanfmucation is 4 non effe, velia uibilo {uiad effealiquia: 
fort hicknefs4s a-petitive: (if ismay beduffered to cerm 1tfov)’ pri- 
vation.andnegationd ofthinnefs 5 becaufe. when we affirm »acthing 
to be thick,, its the fameasitfiwe faidicis notthin 
4. Thickaefs is apropervy gaarti modi of water, *buta proprinm. 
quarti mods is. infeparable from) its Subject, and thar toremain in 
being. Vyeii rodieon } : 
id]... Toefame ‘Arguments prove «the: impoffibilicy of incraffating 
Ayrt, and {uch-aifuppofition is fo far abfurd, char ic isimpoffidle and 
contradictory to Nature, that one Afizimum more of Ayr fhould 
enter intoa Cavity already filled up with ic; and theayr would 
fooner, break the world thetvadmic incraffation; although but in one 
Mynimanm. M che naturesof iayr'is toybe thin, then in taking away 
tenuity, you take awdythe naturesof Ayr. Andifayr could be 
incraflated in one msinimsam, it might be incraflated to the thick- 
ne{s: of warer..,/Laftly , was therecany fuch»incraffation , there 
multofnecellity.a pengerationof bodies be allowed ;° buta penetra- 
ton isimpolhbles: ergo Incralfation alfo.. I prove that a penerration 
is agpaltible.:, Suppofe ahundred wrinima’s ofayr were chrough pe- 
be ) netration 


‘ 


of thatdefs thickning, it mightbecome leaft thick, » thacis\;.smoft 
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Pnscpacion tHerattited'to fifty,’ and chefe fifty to! pomers but Half the 
place whictrthe uttdted'did All up: I-conefude: thes chae-throwgh 
icontiniance ahd intention of» the fame: incraflating ‘eatife they 
could be xeducedto oniemishnum, and POM! one mininbum'to the 
Sflenceofagpilie or teneehino p/for fincethey ?hrougly pénecration 
have'lott chefpate of s Ninety nite anicies' GE POincs} throush'rhe 
faire reafonPhey' might the eafierlofe'the Takk anity, and fo become 


fpitits andoehence nothing sof the¥e was ai penetration 6Pbodies, - 


2 § 
heh helefsiodys, intolwitich the eredter quantity Bperetrared, 
Anulh hawe eke oleat er weight//or as Grelat'asic Was inde the'gteater 
quantity] Ot elfe parteot tesALarér ander orm tell! BE In Mibilateds 

but bodies; rhatare incraflaced or condenfed have bytmbtha lefs 

weight chen they had )befote,* bécaufe ‘che light ele Wengs P which 

didbbeforé diftetid their’ bodies) and? through cAacditentiolh their 
force Of weight was intended (as 1 havethewéa before) ‘até départ- 
edsBefides Experience {peakes the farmegefpeciallp in this Inflanceé, 
che true reafon of whith was never laid’ down by anyf"a mah yet 
living orany other'creacure when alivé,is mich heawier?chen when 
he is: dead } and: this ‘appeares in'a man, who whillt he'wasalive 

finks row ards'theborrom into the waterand #s-drowaed; the reafon 

is, becaufe chféigtithe ereat heat, whith was inhefcht it ehat'man, 

the heaw/y/and retfeltial pares were the nvore detained fto'n rhe Cen- 

rer; they again being’this détained, moved fronger towards the 

cenrer,& thetfore make the body‘heavier during their viclénedeten- 

tioh through thegreat hear, Which was in the faid man When ‘live’; 

fo that through this eféar weight ‘che alive body finkes doin to the 
bottom : now when a mhan'ts fuffocated, ‘and rhe hear fqueezed oc 

of him’by the thick compreffing parts} of the’ ware?,' chen ‘he is'ren- 

deredtefs heavy, andimmediately leaves ‘the inferiour parts of w2- 

ter, as being lefs weighry chen the faid’ profound parts. Neverthe. 

defs.alchough the vical flame'was foon extinguifhe; yer there temain 
ayty and fome fiery parts in’man,whieh detainche eatchy and wate- 
rifhepartsof his body ; fo that‘ alehousf' the vital fire is expelled, yer 

chee ayty and 'reftanc’fiety parts ‘not being overcoine befo:ea certaih 
termiof dayes; in fome fconér or longer, occalion chit a man doth 

not grow lighterthen' éhe water before a prefixe time varying:accor- 

ding co the proportion and texture of the fight e'ementis 5 “andthen 

being ‘Brown lighter cheb the Water, he (wirihteth atop, Ee day 

rafter 'a trials Gtowried, asthe heat’nd ayey) paves wfeueRNelNsa tbe 
“O00 2 1S 
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is mote and more elevated from the ground, until he comethco the® 0" 
top.A {rong compact well fet man is at lea{t 8.or 9 daies in afcend- i 
ing, becaufe his heat was deeper, and in greater quantity impa@ted _| ight 
into his body 5. but, therefore finkes fooner to the bottom,as Ihave [yal 
heard Seamen.celate; how-that fome of-cheir men falling overboard, |} site 
were gone uncer svacer in the twinckling of an eye, bue thenthey | te 
were big, lufty trong men, as they told me. Onthevcontrary we} ii 
hear, how chat weak and. render women have fallen intothe River, | i. 
and have {wom upon.cthe water until watermen haverowed tothem | hey 
and. taken chem up .(.and many weakly women, that were fuf- |) wi’ 
pected.tobe Witches, being caft incothe water forasrialhave been | att 
wickedly..and. wrongfully adjudged to be Witches, becaufe they «ita! 
were long in finking, and afas ic 1s natural ) che reafon was, becaufe | 
they. were comparatively light: for their earchy parts were not fo: 
much detained, & confequently moved not fo forcibly downwards, 
nodoubt but their Coats.conduced alfofomewhattoit. Whence I 
collect that an ordinary,woman isalmoft one third longer defcen- 
ding co-the botrom then an ordinary man, becaufea man from be- 
ing .a third ftronger. ¢ beciufe he is a third heavier through che 
force of the light Elements, but I mean not chrongh fat or corpulen- 
cy chen a woman,is conjeétured to have one third more heat then-a- 
woman. In cafe aman or woman-is drowned in the Sea whereit is 
deep, ifhe be fuffocated and dead before he comes'to the ground, 
he will not reach the bottom, But to make thismore clear, I will 
demonftrate it chrough another Principle, viz. thelightnefs of fire, 
and ayr ; which is, whereby they fpread-themfelves equally from 
the Cenrer to the Circumference. Now , that great heat. burning. 
within the body of man doth potently prefs down all the heavy parts 
of the body towards the Circumference... The- ambienc -or.exeernal 
parts of man are the Circumference, which being fo vigoroufly 
prefled, muft needs be very much intended in their motion down- 
Wards :. hence itis, that, when a manis.in finking, he feeles apref- 
fing within his own body, whereby he finds himfelfto beviolently 
( as it were). precipicated to the bottom : and.add to this the vio« 
lent detention of the weighty parts, and the depreffion of the fuper- 
ficial pares ofthe water, and judge whether all thisis not cnough to. 
draw him down tothe botcom.. 
), Pray now judge.a little at the-fimplicity of the reafon.whichthe - 
Boripaiericks give for this: They fay that there isa fight between 
Oe Mans - 
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mans heat and the water, and therefore the water draweth him to 


-herinnermoft part, where fhe detaines nim until his heat is over- 


come, andthen the water caftech him up again: Orchers fay, cthac 
mans-Lungs being filled wich ayr underneath after he is drowned, 


‘is lifted up by it... Wat gtoaptngs and abfurdities ? 


Firlt, They fuppofe that che'water draweth, and chat the fight ts 
between the heat of man and che moytture ; waereas the water 
dozh not draw, neicher is the fight fo much between the water and 


heat, asic is between the heat and earthy parts of the body, which> 


with the natural declination of chofe cerrettritt parts, and che affiG- 
ance of the water from withouc coth deprefs a manor other living 
creature downwards. 


2.. Why aman is detained fuch a time and no longer or fhorter - 


before heis caft up again, they canno: conceive. 


z. How-miniscitt up is unknown tothem: itis not, becaufe’ 
his Lungs are filled wich Ayr. foric is more probable they are opt ; 


“up.wach water... on 
The reafon and manner of his being caft upwardsis, 


_earth and efpecially of the water, and therefore is rendered lighter, 


1, His body is rendered lefs weighty by the expulfion of the hear. . 
2. His body is reccht ont and diduted throughthe coldnefs of | 


for.as.compreffion and condenfation ts amuatk-of weight, fo didu- 


étion and extenfion of lightnefs. Wherefore every psrticle of water: 


being thicker and heavier then the extended body doth. deprefs un- 
derneath ic towards its center, and fo much the more, becaufe the - 


dead body dothas ic were derain the parts of water abou ic from 


theircenter: and fo through this depreffion of the warez under~ 
the Gorps, icis lifted up by liccle and little: Bafides, it is fome- - 


whit puft up with winds-and vapours underneath the water, which 
thence do lifctic up:cowards the Element of Ayr... 


The reafon why a Dog, Cat, Hire, Fox; Horfe and other li- - 
ving Creatures, are longer in being drowned, alchough they have - 


|. mote heat inherent in them,: and as much earth comparatively asa 


man, is becaufe their haires being light, clofeand divided, do fu-- 


ftain chem:for the water being continuous, doth ftrive againit its be- 
ing ‘divided by ,contiguous: parts, which being: light, ftrive alfoa- 
eaintt cheir depreffion. ‘This by the way. - 


’ 


‘ 


III. Neicheristhe earth fubject co fuch a Rarefattion,: or greater’ 


Condenfation, becaufeit confifterh: (as I have proved) out of indivi- 


fible.: 


Pan pdt | 


fible winima’s. If then we fhould tant a rarefaction of creater Gon= | Ave 
denfation, we mult allow the wsininga’s ofearch to ‘be: divifible = ‘for | pe 
how could they either beretchr or give way into themfélves eiferand iia 
fo it would, be divifible \and-indivifible ac once; which is'abfard, ||} 
The fame Argument ferves againfhche coudention and tarefaction |) peice 
of fire: But more of thisin our Difcourfe de@acno.?” b eiiminte 

[V. Condenfauion, Rarefaction, Artenuation and Incraffarion _ hen 
although impoffible in this fenfe, yetin ‘another, ‘are nfually recei- ps0 
ved,yand may be allowed. vo » fh Bh 0 GB ag: \ 

Condenfationin a tolerable-acception is; when a rare’ body is uni- 
ted to a denfe body, and ibecaufe itis: chen’ (as it Were) made otfe i 
body with the denfefubftance, iris faid tobe conderfed. Thus | 
when fire is united to earch, iris faid cobe condenfed, but throuch 
this condenfation there is nothing detracted from, oradded tothe | 
natural rarity of the fire, ia caus | 

2. ( ondenfation is alfo taken for the frequent/and conRait folléy- 
ing of one particle of fire upon the other. Now, you inuft nor’con- | 
ceive, that the fire hereby is condenfed or impa@ed in its faricy; | 
no, but that one pare pufheth the other forward, and being fo pithe | 
forward one before the other, theyvare {aid tobe condenfed, thar is 
following one another fo clofe as chat they jut come'to téuch "ote 
another. Thuswe fay chat condenfed firé>warmeth or heateth the 
hand, becaufe many parts follow one another, and fo puth one ano- 
‘ ther forward into the fubftance ofthe hand; fo thit condenfation 
a of fire in this fenfe is noching elfe but an approximation of the pares 
of fire chat were difperfed before. 

2. Fire burneth the hand, when its parts being'condénfedaccor- 
ding coboch thefe two acceprions are received.and collected, fol- 
lowing clofe upon one another, and fo doburnthehand. The | 
reafon is, becaufe as che force of earth and wateris intended by vi- 
olent decention, fo is fire, Which being violently detained by + | 
earth and water, do:h move wich greater force: Bedésthiouch 
the latter of thefe condenfations, the parts of fire are more colleGed 
andunited,. The. fire is violently detained, when ic is detained | 
from moving from the Center to the: Circumference. Belides, ac- | 
cording to thefe two later acceptions,-you are to undet(tind con- 
denfation above, whereas I have attributed it to fire. * POaS 

A bedy is faid tobe rarefied; when it is affixed toa rare! element; 
thus they conceive earth to be rarefied » When its .mrnima’s ‘ate 
diffufed by a portion of fire, A body 


of Ayr. 
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A body is acrenuated, whem it-1s unicedtoa thin Element + fo 
wareris attenuated, whemaits:parrsiare diducted through the tenuicy 


A body isfaid to be herdflaveds when icis adjoyned toa thick 


Element. Thus Ayr is underftodd to be incraffated, when it is 
cloathed abouc with water. 


Remember chat I have made ufe of thefe words in my foregoing 


Difcourfes according to thefaid Interpretations. 


V. The Third Relative Qualities are fuch as do immediately e« 
manate fron the Second, | 

‘The third re(peftive Quality of fire is Drynefs. A Dryne/s isan 
expulfion of Moyfture, which fire doth by forcing it to the Circum.-- 
ference, and dividing ad extra its continuity. . 

Drynefs in the earth 1s an eftect of coldnefs, through which ic 
divides ad imtrathe continuity of moyflure inwards, and forceth it: 
to rhe Center. 

Moyfture is an-eftect of water, through which ic overlaies a bo- 
dy with its own thick fubftance,expanded: inayritisa quality, 
whereby it overlayes a body with its chin fubftance. : 

Ariftorle in ftead of defcribing thefe qualities, he fets downone 
of their Actribuces. Afoy/fure us that; which is difficulily contained 
within its ovn bounds, and eafily within others. This is openly falfe : 


» for thexyr is difficulcly contained within the bounds of others, infas. 


much that it ftriveth to break through with violence, andtherefore 
is more eafily contained within its own bounds. Sowarer is eafier 


‘contained wirhinirs own bounds’; fot when it 1s poured upon the 


earch, icvanifherh prefently, which i not a containing of it. Be-. 
fides granting this Attribute to them both, its only a mark of. 
Moyflure, and not the Defcriprion of its formality. | 

No doubt but water is moyfter then ayr, becaufe it is more ape: 


f © to cleave through its thicknefs, and adhere to a body then ayr,which - 


by reafon of irs tenuity is not fo renacious. Wherefore it is Idfenefs: 


-in thofe who fay chat che ayris moyfter chen water, although water: 


moiftneth more, becaufe of its thicknefs.. 
Andas concerning the primum ficcum, it belongeth to the earth, 
becaufe that obtainech greater force in detracting waterifh moy-: 
fture , whichis the moyfteft.. That ic dothfo, appeares hence, | 

becaufe the waterifh moyfture through‘ics weight is more obedient 
to. the impulfe of earth then of fire.’ Buc if you agree uae : 
thing | 


2 
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ching moytt buc what hatha palpable Dampnefs ; and that drying, . ‘ 
ti 


which removech the faid dampnefs, chen water alone is moyftning, 


and ayr drying, becaufe ayr through its cenuity divides the crafli- 
tude of the water, and fo difperfech ic. 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of Mixtion. 


1. What Mixtionss. Ihree Conditions required is a Mixtion. 

2. Whether Mixtion and the generation of a mixt bedy differ re- | 
ally, 

3. Ariftocles Definition of Mixtion examined. whether the Elensente | 
remain entire in mixt Bodies. | = 

4. That there is vo fach Incenfion or Remiflion of Ovalisses ac the 
Peripaceticks- ds apprehend. ~The Authors fenfe of Remiffion 
and Incention. 

Se Meade Mixtion ss erroncoufly divided imtoa perfect and smperfeRt 

ixtion. 


Icherto we have fufficiently declared the abfolure and refpect- 

ive Qualities of che Elements: That which I muft next ap- 
ply my felfunto, is to enarrate the qualicies befalling chem Joyntly 
in cheir union one with the other. 

I. Their union is called A¢ixtion, whichis an union of the Ele- 
ments in A4inima’s or Points, Obferve chat mixtion fometimes is 
taken for the union of parts, not in points, but particles, and is 
termed Union by Appofitiex , as when you mixe Barly and Oates to- 
gether into one heap. 

Anaxagoras, and many of the ancient Philofophers did opiniate, 
that A4jation confifted only in the appoficion of little parts to one 
body: bucAriforle hach juftly reprehended them for this Afferti- 
on, and confuted their Opinion, Lib.2.de Ges. & Corrup. Cap.10. 

Properly A4jxtion is effected chrough an exact confufion of parts, 
and their unionin A4ixinsa’s, or the leaft particles: che exactnefs 


confiftech in this, that here muft be an equal meafure (ive ad pon- 
HS » 
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dus, five ad jnftitiam) of parts. Parts are either little or great. The 
great are confticuced our of little; and .che little out of the 
leaft.. , 

In mixture (to wit, an equal one) are generally three conditi- 
tions required : , 

I. A mutual conraét, without which there mult be a wacuum in 
(wsiffo) a mixc body. . 

2. This mutual contact muft be in points, whereby every point 
of an Element toucheth the mizimum. of another; hence they fay 
well Cmixtio-fie per minima) that miltion is caufed through A4s- 
LBA S$ - : 

3.A reaction of each of the elements,whereby the lehe Elements 
receive che weighty ones, and the continuous the contiguous 
ones. ~ 

Thefe three conditions are implied in my Definition by asian in 
mainimas; for unioncannot happen without a mutual contaétt: A 
mutual contact is attained unto through the firft qualicies of the E- 
lements, whereby they move one to the other, and fo there pafleth 
@ murual embrace or reaction between chem. 

IJ. Here the Peripateticks fetting afide the reality of the thing, 
begin again to movea notional queftion: whether mixtion and the 
generation of a mixt body differ from one another.. Doubtlefs there 
Is no real difference between them; for where the Elements are 
mixed, there che generation of a mixt body is accomplifhr, and 
where there is a generation of a. mixt body, there is alfoa miftion 
of the Elements. Wherefore ic isa found Definition, chat asiPiox is 
the generation of a mixt body.out of che Elements. 

Zabarel, { remember, makes.an incentional difference: between 
them, in attributing miftion to the Elements aloné, becaufe mitii- 
on hath a particular refpect to the Elements, as they are 4pprehen- 
ded through this mixture tobe the: termini a quo: bur the generati- 
on of a mixt body hath mozea re{pect.co.the renasinus ad-quem: This is. 
fimple; for fince chat miftion'is by chem counted a-motios,ic-mutt 
then equally have refpect tothe terminas a quo and the termminusiad 
guem, becaufe there is no natural motion, bue‘ic moves.a quo, and 
ad quem ; andbelides, dothey not define Generation to be a mu- 
Lation from wow. effe to effe? Wherefore accotdingsto-theis-own 
dvords, generation doch..cqually regard the termsiupnd gua andiiad 
gene 5 -erga.there is 110 diftinglio rationts ber ween Bly: >[But:they 
Bibod- Ppp replys 
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reply, that mixtion 1s not the mixture of a mixc body, buc of the 
Elemencs; and generation is noc the generation of the Elements, 
but of a mixt body. How finifterly? This is noc the queftion, bur 
the doubtis, whether by mixwre a mixe body is not as much imply- | 
edas the Elements: Yes, for a mixture is the union of the Ele- | | 
ments : By union underftand a perduction of che Elements into an | 
unity, thacis one body ; andis not this che terminus ad quem ? 

Ill. 4rifforle cefineth miftion to be an union of alterated mifcibles 
(to wit, bodies.) Herethe word alterated is caftas a Bone among 
his Difciples, which each of them falleth a gnawing in interpreting 
it, anda knorring at icin raifing altercarions and cavils about it. 4 
teration {zy they, 1s a mutual action and paffion of the Elements 
through their contrary qualities, through which they obtund, hebe- 
cate, refract, immutate one another, and what nor? And nocun- 
derftanding the nature of ob:ufion, refraction or immutation, bur 
erfoneoufly conceiving the forms of the Elements to be diminifhed 
(by reafon'they think that. the heat of che Elements is expelled, 
refracted and ciminifhed by cold; and fo of the other Elements ) 
they fall a quarrelling, whether the forms of the Elements remain 
‘whole or entire in their mixtures, 

them, what they mean by form: they would reply, thacic wasrhe 
“firft principle of motionin a body; and if you ask them further, 
what that principle of motion is ; they will tell youic is hidden ; If 
itis hidden, I wonder how they come to know it; ergo they tell 
you what aching is, which they’do not know. But to the queftion,I 
affirm that the elements remain actually and encire in their fub- 
fiantial forms in mixt bodies. I proveit, the fubftantial form of a 
thing is infeparable from its matter,fuppofing the thing toremain 
that which it was: forif'a property is infeparable, much more is the 
form: Befides the form giveth a thing rohe that which itis: But 
the elements remain elements ina mixt body ; becaufe cheir qua- 
ities are fenfible, not 1» gradu remiffo,in aremifs degree, butin an 
intenfe degree; Who ever doubted, but that earthin Gold or Lead 
is as weighty, and more then itis in its own Region ? for being 
laid upon che earth ic makes a Dent into its ergo it is heavier. 

_ Queftiontefs focal fire is hotter chen fire in its own Region ; Oy! 
| ergo according to their own Principles 
alities,which'they call fir? gaalities ,° and ate forced’to 
edge to. be forms’, are inherent in’ the forenien 
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bodies in aninrenfe degree. As for the RefraQion, Intention, Re- 
miffion or Immutation of the Elements, which they take their re- 
fuge unto.in declaring the reafons of Mixtion, as toa Sanctuary, are 
meer Notions, there being in reality no fuch incenfion or remiffi- 
on of the Elements, unlefs through accefs or recefs of new parts. 

IV. Buc lec us make a deeper fearchinto this Nicety fo much 
difpuced upon by all Ancient and Modern Philofophers : and that 
which makes-me the miore willing to. examine this fcruple, 
is, becaufe ic hath hitherto been one of my main Principles, Dhae 
an Elensent being violently detained 18 intended and corroborated in sts 
ftrength and power. This is the deepeft and furtheft doubethat can be 
moved, it being concerning the moft remote power, and firlt caufe 
of action in the Elements. 

I have already caken away the difficulty touching dncra(fation and 
Attenuation, and fhewed, thac the A@arter of a thick Element was 
‘not really attenuated in its own fubftance, or increafed in matter, 
becaufe’it poflefled a larger place, alchough feemingly ir was; 
wherefore I did aflume the ufe of thofe words but in animproper 
acception. In that place the queftion was about the increafe of mat- 
ters now itis concerning the increafe of intention and remiffion 
of Ferms of Qualities, flrengths and vertues of che Elements. The 
fame I faid in relation to Cowdenfation and Incraffation, | mutt apply 
to Intention and Remiffion: that properly they are to be caken fora 
real increment or decrement of qualities in themfelves, without the 
detraétion or addition of new parts containing the fame vertue ; as 
if the fame heat in the third degree fhould be fuppofed capable of 
being intended to the fourth degree without the additament of new 
hear. Thisisimpoflible, becaufe of the fame reafons, which were 
eiven againtt the poffibility of a proper and real Condenfation and 
Incraffation. 

2. A quality may be faid to be intended or remitted, but impro- 
perly and per Accidews; as when’a force or quality is accidentally - 
intended (2s by’a more convenient. pofition) and yet che quality 
or force is neither more or lefs, buc the fameit was: As for exam~ 
ple, Take hold of a Hammer.about the middle, and ftrike wich ic 
wich all your ftrength, and take hold again of the fame Hammer 
about the end, and ftrike although but with the fame forte, yer the 
laft impulfe fhail be fronger thenthe firlt:. Here you fee is amacet- 
dental incenfion of. force hapened through a more convenient pofi+ 


tion of your hands. Ppp 2 Se 
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So water, when it is violently detained, is inrended in its 
gravity: becaufe ics expanfion ( which is 4 more convenient pofiti- 
on ) doth intend its motion , and yet the fame ftrength and force 
of gravity was lacent inthe water, when it Wasin ics natural pofiti- 
on. Water doth alwates affe@& and covet a olobous figure; now 
through this globofity the water is rendered difadvantageous to ex- 
ercits weight, becaufe all its parts cannot joyn cogether in Oppo- 
fing the body, which itis to deprefs 5 but beingin a Globe the un- 
dermoft parts of that Globe do partly fultain the force of the up- 
permolt and cen:rical parts, and the fame undermoft parts being 
interpofed between the other body, and the other parts, caufe chat 
the others parts cannorcome atthe body. That thisisfo, che trial 
of this Experiment will foon certifie you ; weigh fome long pieces - | 
of Iron or Wood in a payr of Scales, and obferve the weight of | 
them; then divide them intolefs pieces, fo as they may lie clofer, 
and weigh chem again, you will find that the laft thail be much 
lighter chen the firlt ; befides Ihave tried it many other waies.This 
Reafon will alfo ferve to illuftrate che manner of inrention of 
Weight in earch, when ic is violently detained. 

Ayt moveth ftronger upwards, when its parts are more divided 
and expanded; for then every particle of the ayr contribures its mo- 
tion; and fo in fire. Neverthelefs the fame force was actually in 
the ayr and firebelow. In this fenfe it isI have'made ule of Zn- 
tention of Qualities above in the Precedent Chapter. 

Wherefore it appeares hence, thar there is no fuch refration or 
intention of qualities, as che Peripateticks imagine to them- 


. felves. 


V. Amixt body is ufwally divided into abody perfectly mixed , 
and a body imperfectly mixed, and as ufuilly received among the 
Vulgar; but whether chis Divifion be lawful is doubted by few. An 
imperfectly mixed body they defcribe to bea bod y> whofe mixture 
is confticuted only by cwoor three elenents; a great errour, there 
being no body.in the world, excepting the elements:themfelves.but 
their miftion confifteth of- four Ingrediencs. This I have proved 
before. Othersthink to mend the matter by faying, thac anim- 
perfect mixed body confifts of Ingredients but a litcle alreratedjand 
ther efore its form is not different from the element, which predo- 
minates in it. To che contrary,the Ingredients in imperfeétly mix- 
ed bodies are as much aleerated as there’ is vertue in them toalte- 

’ rate: 
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rate one another : and who will noc affert the form of a Comet tobe 
different from the forms of fire,or Snow from che form of water? &e, 
There is no mixed body,: but itis perfe&tly mixed ; for ifit be im- 
perfectly mixed, it will not confticute a mixt body. ’Tis true,fome 
mixt bodies contain a fuller proportion of Elements then others, 
and therefore are more durable, and may be of a more perfeé pro- 
portion, yet the mixture ofa body, which laftech buta moment, is 
as much a miftion as that, which laftech an age, and confequently 
as perfect in reference to mixture. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Temperament. 


1. That Temperament zs the form of Mixtion.. That Temperament 
1s areal and pofitive quality. 

2. The Defixition of a Temperament. Whether a Temperament is a 
fingle or manifold quality. VVhether acomplexion of qualities may 
be called one compounded quality. 

3. V¥hether a Temperament be a fifth quality. A Contradittion a- 
maong Phy fittaus touching Temperament. Whether the congre/s of 
the four qualities effects bit one Temperament , or more. 

4. That there w xo fuch thing asa Diflemper. What afubfantial 
Change ts. 

5+ Whatan Alteration or aceidental changews. That the Differences: 
of Temperament are a6 many as there are Minima’s of the Elenzents 
excepting four. Eee 


eT le Form of A4iftion is Temperament. 1 proveit.. Thacmuft 
be the Form of AZiffion which doth immediately refult out of 
or With tcheunion of the elements ; buc a temperament doth imme- 
diately refult our of or with union of the Elements ;. Ergo. 

2. Since there is no .deperdition or refraétion of the abfolure: 
forms of the Elements, that muit needs be rhe form of Mifture, 


) ~~ which the union of thofe abfolute forms doth immediately confti- 


tute: but thancan be nothing elfe buta Temperament + Ergo. 
3. That is che formof A4i/fiow, which chiefly caufech all che ope- 
. Pationss,, 
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rations and effects ptoduced by a mixtbody; but che chief caufe 
of all the operations and effeéts of a mixt body is thetemsperament s 
ergo. The AMimor is aflerted by all ingenious Phyfitians. Hence we 
may fafely infer, thac a temperament is nota relative only, buta pofi- 
tive and teal g#ality; for were it only a relation, its eflence would 
wholly depenafrom the mind, and be litcle different from an Ens 
Rationts. | 
Il. A ‘Teneperament is the union of the forms of the Elements. By 
union apprehend che forms of the Elements uniced into one quality. 
The nate of temperament foundeth atemperating or mixing, yet 
not primarily of Matcers , but principally of Forms fot none 
doubteth of its being a quality, or formal power. 
Kyper,in his Medic. contratt. Lib.t. Cap.3. alledgeth this doubr, 
Whether a temperament be afimple or manifold quality: bur _be- 
fore L apply my felf coche folution ofic, obferve chat fimple ma 
either have refpect tothe Matter (materia ex qua ) out of whicha 
temperament is conftituted, which are the four fir/f qualities or forms 
of the Elements 5; or to the form of a temperament, which is ene 
qualicy refulting out of rhe union of ics materials. Wherefore if 
fomple be taken in the former refpect, doubtlefs a temperament isa 
manifold quality; if in che latter, ic is fimple. I prove ic : fimplein 
the Latterrefpect is equipollent to wvity : buc a temperamencis but | aa 
one quality, and not manifold; although out of many ,.yec united — jl 
Into one; ergo a temperament is a fimple quality. | i 
2. Were a temperament formally a manifold quality, itseffedts (ot 
would be equivocal and manifold; bur to the contrary theeffe@s cul 
per fe of a temperament areunivocal and fimple, the one not differ- | A 
ing in {pecie from the other. qu 
The faid Kyper propofes the very words of my Solution foradoubr Ai 
in the next Paragraph: whether complexion of qualities may ~ gyi 
be called one compounded quality: whiclhe determines very well: fj iw 
In Metaphy ficks (faith he)chereis not only allowed of an unity of im. ily 
plicity,bucalfo of an unicy of compofition;wherefore it is not repug- ff 4 
nant, that there fhould be an wun compofituns of qualities, fince ij pitt 
there is an aumns comspo/itum of fubttances. | Ei 
ILI. This pucs mein remembrance of another controverfie, which ff Ic 
Ihave formerly readin Afercat. his works, Lib, §. Part 2.de Elem: — | tobe 
Claff.2. Quaft. 39, whether atemperament be afafth quality, orra- 4 ACo 
ther a Concord or Harmony of che four Elements ? Avice defines 
it 
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ita fifth quality, to which the faid Author fubfcribes ; but Fr. Walle. 


~ 5, Lib.t.Cap.6, contra Med. & Phyf. Fernel.and others oppofe ir. 


= Todecidea Controverfie agitated by the greateft of Philofophers 

‘and Phyfitians, needs adeep infpection : Wherefore I demand 
whac they underftand by a fifth quality? whether a quilicy really, 
or modally only .differing from the four fingle qualities of the Ele- 
ments ? 

2, Whether the Authors of che contrary opinion intend by Hlar- 
mony ot Concord any thing diftindt from the fingle qualities of the 
Elements? ThereisnoneI find anfwereth tothis; which com- 
pels mero handle the Queftion, in fuppofing the one pirty ro mezn © 
by a fifth qualicy, a qualicy really diflin&, andthe other by Harme- 
wy of the Elements, toincend nothing diltiné&t from the elements 
being unitedin a proportion. 

A temperamsent is not a fifch quilicy really diftinét from the qui- 
lities of cheelements ; becaule a temperament cannot exift without 


the four qualities of the elements; for take away but oneof thofe 


qualities, and you take awny the semperament, 

A temperament formally is not a Harmony or Concord only, be- 
caufe a Harmony or Agreement of the four qualities is an Accident 
or condition following or-attending the unicn of qualities: Where- 
fore-a harmony-of the faid qualities 1s an Aectdent or AZode difterirg 
modally from atemperament ; for when we conceive a temperament, 
we do not conceive a harmony, although we conceive:a harmony 
to beaconditio fine qua nom of a tempzransent ; becaufe without it they 


| “could not be unired.. 


A temperament isnot a proportion of che Elements, but the union 
of the Elemenrs ina propo‘tion. 

A temperament is a fifth quality Modally diftinct from the elemen- 
taty Gingle qualities, but not really ; for a texsperament is the union 
of four qualities in one; wherefore thts one quality is.the fame re- 
ally wich the four united, although modally different. 

2. A totam is modally only, and noc really diftinguifht from its: 
parts united ; but a rewperamseut is 2 totam, andthe qualities united 
are the parts united ; Ergo. 

I-cannot bur ftrange at many Phyfitians, defining a temperament 


, |) tobea harmony, and yer affercing the firlt qualities to be contrary, 
¢ § A Contradi@ion : For if the firft qualities be contrary, they expel 


ne. another out ofthefame Subject, but if they are mares 
chey, 
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they will embrace and preferve one another in their beings, which | 
1m ere 


chit they do,is abundantly demonftrated above. 
Others again aflere, chat a temsperament doth include an union, not 
only of the firtt qualities, bur alfo of the fubftances of the elements. 
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A Dulnefs | Wherein would a remperament then differ from Mi- | 


ftion ?. Had they affirmed thar miftion did imply or include acem- 


peramienc , ic would have been an Heroick Saying not tobe expect-- | 


ed from chem. 


Whether from the congrefs of the four qualities there refult two | 


remperaments, one out of the active qualities, the other of the paf- | 


five, is a further doubt objected by them. 


In the firft place, they are deceived in diftinguifhing the firt | 
qualities into active and paffive qualities becaufe among them | 


the one is no more active or paffive then the other, they beinge- 
qually active and paflive. 


2. Iris acontradiction to define a temperament tobe the four 


qualities united into one harmony, and afterward to conceive one 
harmony to be cwo, that is, two temperaments. 

IV. Properly and abfolutely there is no diftemperament, or 
intemperies, becaufe the form of every mixt body is a temperament: 
Wherefore a diftemperament founds nothing elfe but anon-tem- 
peramenc, and confequently there is no diftemper. I confefs a mu- 
tation or change of the proportion of the. Elements there may hap- 
pen in amixc body, yet notwithftanding- that change the tempera- 
ment remaines atemperament. If chen you intend by an Jutempe- 
ries nothing but fuch a change, it may be defined co be the alterati- 
on of theform of a mixt being. Alteration is the intention or remif- 
fion of one or more of the versues, powers or forms of the Elements 
as they are temperated. Jntenfion and Remiffion take in che fenfes 
formerly fer down. : , 

Although in a ftri& fenfe every intention or remiffion of a firff 
quality in a mixt body changeth the Formof ir, yet becaufe that eve- 
ty change is not durable, but many are foon expelled again,through 
which a mixt body recurnes to 1ts-former-form ; wherefore fuch 
changes are only counted fubftantial changes, or mutations, where- 
by a body is fo much changed, chat ic 1s irreducible to its. priftine 
Form, and whereby: it produceth Accidents altogether. fenfibly 
differing from thofe , that were produced by its foregoing Form, : 
for example, when the cemperament of a man is fo much fubverted 
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and changed by the appulfe of another temperamenr, chat itis ren- 
dered uncapable of redudtion toits former cemperament or form, 
and the accidencs produced by ic are alcogether fenfibly differing 
from thofe chat were produced by the foregoing cemperament ; as 
when a mans Heatis-fubverted by the appulfe of Cold, foashe 
is deprived thereby of Life,Senfe and Motion,then his form is chan- 
ged into the form of a (Cadaver) deid Corps : becaufe now other 
accidents are produced, being alcogether fenfibly ditferenc fromthe 
former, and the loft Accidents are irreducible. This is 2 fubfanri- 
al change or mutation, becaufe the entire effence of the thing is 
changed, ah, 
V. An Accidental change or Aleration is, whem the temperament 
of abody is fofar changed, as thac its Modes or Accidents appear 
to befenfibly changed, yee noe cotally, but partially, and when 
the change is gone no furcher chen it is expulfable, andthe former 


4emperamenc reducible... {aid fen/ibly. changed, becaufe ic is not 


every infenfible increafe or decreafe of any of the .firft qualities of a 
mixabody, deferveth the name of Alteratson, although ina large 
fenfe ic doth. Ic will not beamifs to give you an Inftance:. Aman 
when he is feaverifh, is alterated, becaufe fireis intended more then 
it was in his precedent temperament, which therefore produceth a 
fenfible burning, pains and weakneffes.; but'fince his old retapera- 
ment is reducible, ic is only to be counted an Alteration, or Acci- 
dental Change. Another diftinGtion between afabfantial change, 


- andan Alterationis, that a body by a fubftantial mutation is fo 


much changed, as that you.donot know icto be the fame thing ic 
was: bucanalcerated body, althoughicis fomewhat chinged, yer 
ic is not fo much changed, but that you may know what it was. 

If chere be any /xfinitum in the world, none is liker tobe it then 
the number of temperaments ; for there are as many temperaments 
poffible,as there are ElementaryIndivifibles excepting four,to which 
one indivifible being added, changeth the remperament, and agun 
another and another (and fo on,until all the indivifibles be appofed) 
admitted to that changech the semperament again and again. 
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~ Of the Divifion of Temperaments. 


1 hatran equal and unequal “Temperament is, Thar there vever 
was bati'one temperament ad pondus.' TharAdams Body was not 
-rempered ad ponduss © Thar neither Gold nor-any Celeftinl badiesare 
tempered adipondus.2 21131) SHI IIS (He nOOpI RII 
2. That all Temperaments 2d Juftitiam are confPantly in changing. That 
si thererare vo two bodies intheworld exathly agrecing toone another in 
temperature. ahh AB tae | 
3. The Latittde of Temperaments: How the corraption of one body ewer 


(proves'the Generation ef amotber. § 
pro Generation efiaicorher | 


ai That there Pio fuclywmequal veer Ament? as ts owl garly imagined. 


1 \Tthasithene vs the egaal Vémperament 13 proved “aeainft the vulgar opi- 
Sy mion..1 Tharwhere’ Porm are tanul,' their waiters? wsuft al{oi beve- 
fs teal. : siSil as -woy B¥'y OF 2 ice oars} 
igo PP hatia Di emiper 9s. hat Gales titended by anwneqnaltempera- 
Radteeiorn sole) chinw Jeenetenros ndbeosiqeid ni enw al 
6: :2V Vheie wasan way Dever nséd temperate. (VV baa badiesiare faid to-be 
“ly bate porate: ™ A net DTANOD SC_OF HILO DEIL SMGMNOD? BL 3 

Ji (The combiiation ofthe (econd DQuatiriesof the Elements in atempera- 
e) gure. Dheir Effeths, . en 


by x oTemprrament is divided into an equal temperamehe ora 


temsperammentinn 4a pondusy of tihequal, otherwife called by i 


Philolophers‘a tem perdnicntims ad juftitiam: | 

vw Anegnal temperament iS confticuted ourof’ an eqnal proportion of 
the forms of ‘the Elements :’ arid ‘theteforeic is ealted a-temspera- 
wacutumad pondys, becaife ic'is fo equally tempered? thatifit were 
weighed; one! Elémenr would! not ‘ovet-balange’ the other. This 
Temperament confittethofan {Arichmsetical proportion > It is other- 
wife called an anatick temperament. 

in unequal temperament is, where the elementary forms are 
united in.an unequal proportida.|-It-is called temperamentune ad ja- 


ftitiam, becaufe there is Juft fuch'a propottion of the forms of. the: 
Elements as co ficicto a& fuch an act, orto exercife: fuch ee 
| The: 
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The proportion, obfe tyeable in, chis. cemperamen tis'.a Gepmétrical 
proportion, Whereby one Element ovettops the orher,-on is eleva. 
ced above the;other in {uch a degree or meafure, as to produce fuch 
certain effects. | ie 
, Nature never appeared in more then in one temperament ad pon- 
dus, but ever after in cemperaments ad juftitiam, as] have fhewedia 
PE eis inde uals rorya aan iat, 409-6) al drt Ge 
T have proved chit the Chaos. was che only, temperament ad pondess 
which-ics nature and end did requires, thereby..1t was rendered.ca- 
pable of exifting in a(wacuam) void fpace, and needed no external 
place.co. contain it, becaufe itconraipedic felfs. 34 c4g-uehend 
The body of Adem,in his Innocency..was, nontemperated ad pane 
dus, becaufeit would have rendered him inamoveable;.. forshe E- 
Iements being fuppofedto be in an. equal proportion, and-countere 
poyfing one another, local motion mult. have .been. impofli- 
ble.” 399) | 
 . Celeftial bodies, alchough of folong a duration, or,Gold (what- 
ever Alchymifts fay so the conrraty,) are neither, cempered ad pondvess 
becanfe che one:could/then not be,heavy,or.the,others light. 
II. Since thatatemperament. ad su/fitiam,evet obraines one E- 
lement,. or two, or three, predominating over che.others, its force 
being grearerchen cheo:hers, doch by chac means free ic felfdaily 
from cheir, detention; by which,.a. temperament ds conftancly in 
Changing, increafing in one, and dectealingin.another qualicy-: this 
experience tels us, e7z. that every being afrerics firlt production in 
afenfible rime undergoech a. fenfible. change of its Temperament, 
and. confequently undergoeth aninfenfible change of cempetature in 
anunfenfidle rime, infuch.a manner that there as no:body buridoch 
at lealt.change every minute of time iin ‘the detraction’ of aazte 
mem... Hence.we are fupplied,with areifon, why thereate nov-two 
bodies to be found exactly like unto ong another in. temperament, 
becaufe bodies .are, alwaies.achanging..; : Ysa) 
You may,o>J 


« 


iat nject,. Thar, many fubltances.praduce effests diame- 
trically like toione anorher; erge,; cheintemperament mutthe alike 
yf der | Om pee : te i ‘a a 


if? 


I deny the Antecedence; for-alchough their, Efedts sare alike'ac- 
cording to their appearance:to.. our fenfes, hotwithfanding Reafon 
peifwades ug, that there payft, bean infenfihlediffumilirnde beciveen 
_ Fheit comperaments,and conlequensly beeween chet Eikedbs. iv 2: 

hi Qqq 2 : Ill. The 
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Ill, The degrees of Changes, or Latitude of Temperaments in 
bodies arechefe; pba es 
I. Thereis an infenfible change or alteration, which our fenfes 
cannot difecrn 5 but it is only difcoverable throush Reafon. 
2, The fecond degreeis a fenfible alteration, which is evidently 
difcernable by fenfe, in chat its effects are fenfibly differenr, yer 


they malt not be fo far deviatedfrom che wonted preceding effects, q 


as co be judged entirely unlike to chém. 

3- Atotal change and mutation of Form, to thereception of 
which the two forementioned alterations are previous difpofitions, 
This degree of change in refpeét to the expulfion “of the preceding. 
form is taken for a Corruption ; inregard of the fubfequent form it 
1s. accounted a Generation. Hence derives this Maxime, Generatio 
snus eft corruptio alterius: G vice verfa. The Generation of one 
is che corruption of another. I cannot refemble the expulfion of a 
form out of a body, and a reception of anocher inro the fame fub- 
ject, toa better example, then toa Ship in fight to one ftanding on 
the Pierheadac Dever, but’ out of fight to chofechac are at Celice, 
whither the Ship is bound ; now the furcher this Ship failes, 
the more it appeares in feht to them at (alice 3 and 


- iad ®. eo > ? 
che lefs to che others at Dover, until it is come quite into fight 


cothem at Calice, ‘and then it is quite gone our of fight from the 
others. Even fo itis in alteration; fot as the Ship fore-inftanced 
growerh infenfibly lefs, and recedes from one Coaftro another ;' fo 
an alteration likewife isinfenfible. But after a fenfible time the thip 
appears fenfibly lefs, and more remote, fo after a fenfibletime an 
Alteration growerh fenfible, and as the Ship at laft after chefein- 
fenfible and fenfible diminutions, and receffesy is {uddenly quite 
gone out of fight and vanifhed, fo a mixt body after all thefeinfen- 
fible and fenfible alterations is fuddenly changed ino another form 
and become another fubftance, the former being vanithed. 

The fame is obferveable in man, who altering infenfibly every 
day in bis cemperament, draweth nearer and nearer to his Bed of 
ref, and after fome years expiration, findes fenfibly that he is alcer- 
edin histemperament, both which alterations difpofe him to his 
laft fudden change and fubftantial mutation. 

Galens delineation of the Latitude of temperaments doth tend 
to theconfirmation of what I have propefed: Lib. 3. de Temper. 
ke wrices thus, Ifa quality is exuperant, ic becomes an Lutewyperses 3 

| | if. 
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if ic be yet more augmented, it curnes toa Difeafe 5: af icbe mott in- 
creafed, itis Death, or afubftantial mutation.» 

IV. A Temperament is vulgatly likewife divided into egaal, or a 
temperament ad pondus ; and wneqaal, or a temperament ad jaffi- 
tiam. They define anegwal temperament to be chat, which is equal- 
ly and exquifitely cempered:and ‘an wxegual temperament to be that, 
whichis unequally and inexquifirely mixt. If this be their meaning 
of equal and snequal, then their divifion is illegal, becaufe a tempe- 
rament ad jaftitiam isas exquifitely and equally mixt as a tempera- 
ment ad pendus : for Goldis tempered ad juffitiam s but none will 
deny that Goldis equally tempered in particles, although not in 
great pieces. Thag itis equally cempered in Particles, its equal co- 
lour, equal confittence of body, equal weight, ec. do teftifie. Can 
any affert otherwife, but thar man is equilly tempered in Particles ? 
To the contrary, an urequal renperamenc is no temperament, or 
in che leaft tending to the generation of a mixt body; but to its 
corruption, as you {hall read below. 

Had they by an equal temperament implied an equal proportion 
ofthe Elements equally. mixt, then cheir Definition. would have 
been beyond controuling. 

Bur give meleave to. make fomewhat a further difquifcion upon 
their fubcilities : Ochers {tace atwofold equal temperament. 


t. When the elements concur ima mixt body in equal weights, 


and in equal mole and bignefs :: This temperament (fay chey) may. 


be better faigned, and if it be found acany time, it doch not abide 


long, but pafleth in amoment: their Reafons are, 

i. Becaufeamixt body would reft in no place; for tficrefted 
upon the earth, then the earth muft predominate ; 1f:in the fire, 
chen the fre muft predominate, cc. 


3.. Neither could it be moved ;. for if it moved downwards, the. 


heavy elements would prevail, if upwards, the light ones. 

3. The moft ative qualicy would overcome & confume the others. 

4, There can be no mittion unlefs fome of the firft. qualities.con+ 
quer, and others be conquered. 

2. When the elements. concur with equal force, buenos wich: 
equal mole, which temperament may alfo-be.berter conceived in 
oar mind, then imagined to be real. 

Thofe forementioned Arguments feem. to difprove a-poflible real 
Temperament ad. powdus, but how. depravately, I fhall inftancly 
difcover,. i To. ti 


others,which moves rhemitoithe reg 
felf is a party where beingarrived, arecontained by thac encireele- 
mentary body 3 which is called; place, becaufe icconrains chofe 
bodfes that are arrived to ir. | 
2. Their fecond Argument only dedudtsa trueinference from a 
true {uppofition ; for coubrlefs: a: body tempered ad. powdus could 
not be moved to an external place from any internal Principle,, be- 
caufe none had fo much prevalence over the other.as to move it.And 
for what they affert concerning the not duration of a msiatum ad pone 
dus , is erroneous ; for an eval duration may be proved by their own 
words: thus, that which contains no contrary principle of motionin 
it felf,isincorruptible, and confequently of an eval duration;but ac- 
cording to their own words, fuch a body cannot bemoved 5 ergs. 


3. This Argumencis drawn from a falfe fuppofition; forin -a- 


mixtum ad pordus all qualities are equally active, wherefore it is an« 
capable of diffolution or being overcome. 

4. The laft Argumencis abfolutely falfe. 

As tothelatrer part of their Difin&tion, ic 1s:grounded upon a 
fuppofition not to ‘be fuppofeds whichuis, thae there: fhould.be a 
poflibilicy of thevequality of qualicies or forcein.amixt body, and 
not of quantities. 1 prove the contrary, wz.that where ever thereis 
anequality of qualities, there muft alfo be an equality of matter! 
Suppofe that to balance one: wsizimam of Earth; there:needs a bun- 
dred'times as many, or more mimma’'s of fire,:thefehundred was 
ma’s \f chey were deprived of their lightnefs onform, and rharone 
minimam of its gravity, ‘the remaining ‘marcet of thofehundred 
would be rio more then’ the matter of this one: Look below’; -for 
according tothe Philofopher himfelfitc is the forma quautitativa 
that.caules a guantune'in Matter. | 

Alltemperamentsin refpectto the proportion of the ingreding 
Elements are equal: but afl: cemperaments in -refpeétro the man- 
her of miflion arenorequal. Wherefore according to.the manner 
of Miftion a temperamencis divifible into equal andunequal. An 
equal temperament thereis, whofe parrs areequally mixt onewith 


che other throughout their whole fubftanceor fubjeatia: Forexam- 
ple, 
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ple, ,Suppofe the fame,as before, sthat. 100 minima's of fire werea 
fafficient.. number .to.\balance ,one-seseimsum .of earth, andthana 
«houfand Gentenaries or/proportions of fire were tobe mixe witha 
cnouland mininea’s ofeach, now. to-make this en: equal: cempera- 
ment; there: muft beeween -every, hundredth jwsrnine of fire/be inter- 


- pofed .one-wiusms of earth, and, fo throughout their whole fubjea. 


But fuppofing that in one particle of that fubftance there was:admixc 
one minim of earth between-a-hundred, and in another Particle buc 
one between two or three or four hundred, this would. caufe an ine- 
qua! cempetament. v0. | . . 

. . Anvequal temperament is. (faepliciter ) called a temperament or 
temperature, anditsintire beingis calledia wsi/tmue.temsperatnus, or 
‘temperate mixt body. 

V. ‘Anunequal remperamentis called an Jntemperies,or diftem-. 
per, becaufe ic 1s.not equally,tempered 5, Hence Galea writes, Lid, 
2 Aphor. Thatan unequal temperature caufes a difficulty. By an 
nnequal tem peratare queltionlefs he means,an Jntemepertes,or Diltem -- 


“per. Bur chefame Galess Libwode Intemper. mega. towards chelatrer 


end, feems toaccnowledge an egualis Tutemsperses, in thefe words : - 
Bor if alones members ane wholly. totaperteta) «altered and changed, 
they ave immiedsarely freed from sheir- pans ithey ave. then feated in' a. 


difficuledftate. A,dxtinguithoan Letemperiesiviio ome, thats a begih- 
“ining. (satemoperies nchoata) and another charis:coaftmed ( intempe~ 


ries confirmate; oorihce aprimar.andfecondary-diftemper peleasiof - 
a confirmed and fecoidary diftemper that» Galew {peaks of here ;- 


but lb beginning & primar diftempers:are unequal jnettherlis a con-- 


firmed dittemperequally mixrsbur only: equally fpreadsfor:wereiit e- . 


-qually mixt, the body: containing would/be: rendered:more: durable: 
. byit, asin‘Visegar, where the-hom adventitious . parcs firft cauling - 


an Incemperies in wine, isiafterwards equally mixvwitlrits. fixed fpi- - 


fits, through whichnies bodyas become more durable... : 


(WI, A mam ts faid-to. bescemperate, swhofe:temperament doth) 


difpofe himito,perform:his Actions and Functions perfectelt.) This - 


temperament is not a temsperamentum ad pandas; for through virhe: 


- could:not have:been hor.enough -to:haveexecured:his naturalior vi- - 
ical offices. dence fuchaioneis faid:cobe perfette temsperatusywhofe : 

| sremperament! ad pifiu ans. as tha perfettelt, that is; executes itsiof- . 
ih .rficesimofbperfectly The beat of chis rechperamenc: ssa mildsand 


gentle hear, of calor blandss. A Choleritkuanan is.as properly faid 
i to. 


ee eee eee 
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to be rempered ad jujfitiame, but then his temper is comparatively 
lefs perfect, and his heac more tharp (calor acris.) Now when a 
perfedtly cempered man 1s diftempered, his heat is fharp, whichin 
a Cholerick man's temperate, bucchac heac is unequally mixc wich 
the qualities of the firft temperate party, and equally in che latter; 
wherefore the fame heat, which is counted temperate in one, is in- 
temperate in another. 

Fernelius, Lib. 3. Cap. t excepts well againft che denominating a 
man tobe of acholerick or Melancholy cemperament, becaufe the 
heat or coldnefs, which Choler and Melancholy do produce, is une- 
qually mixc wich our temperatures,and. therefore do not conftitute a 
temperament, but an iwremsperies; wherefore it is more proper to 
ftare a man to be of a hot, cold, moift and dry cemperament, or to 
deduct remperatures from the Elements, and denominate them ac- 
cording to their exuperancies, fiery, waterifh, &c. 

iris very proper to ftacethe temperament of Ayr to be moilt and 
hor,orcold and moift, &¢. becaufe its various fituation dif pofes it to 
mixtion with fire and water for a moift and hot temperaments of 
coldand moift, if with more water and earch then fire, ec. 

But Arifierle {poke very improperly, when he faid, thar che ayr 
was of a moift and hoc cemperature, when he fuppofed the ayr to be 
fimple andunmixe. Now ifit was unmixc, how could it be faid to 
be tempered ? for according to his own words, temperansentum oft 
plurinm ; acemperament confifts of more then one, 

The Divifien of temperaments is manifold , 

1, There isa fingle temperament, wherein one Element re- 
dounds above the others, and thence according to its eminence, is 
called fiery,waterifh, ayry, or earthy: light with contiguity, light 
with continuity, heavy with contiguity, or heavy withcontinuity : 
rare, denfe, thin or thick : hard, foft, ce. 


2. A compounded temperament, when two Elements are emi- ‘ 


nencabove theothersin atemperament, as, fiery and waterifh, 
fiery and ayry, fiery and earthy, earchy and waterith, earthy and 
ayry, ayry and waterith. 

3. When threeexceed the reftane one. According to which’a 
Subje& is faid tobe waterith fiery and earthy, earthy ayry and 
wacerifh,fiery ayry and waterith, fiery ayry and earthy. In the fame 
manner can afubftance be named rare and denfe, rare and rhin, 
tate and thick, thickand chin, se. ~ . | 
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The number of Diftempers are agreeable ro che number: of Ten- 
peratures, which fince they have been already enumerated, I fhall 
not trouble you with the rehearfal of them. : 

The Temperatures and Diftemperaments of the parts of mans bo- 
dy are much different to what Authors have defcribed them, buc 
cheir particular relation appercaining to another Trearife , I 
do wictingly omic cheir Infertion in this place. 

A Temperament is further divifible inte an aziver(al and particn- 
Jar temperament. 


An aniverfal temperament is effected by the conforming of all. 


the parts of an heterogeneous body into one temperament. 

A particular temperamentis the temperament of every particu- 
lar part in a heterogeneous body; fo a Bone ts of a temperament 
differing from a Ligament, a Ligiment from a Membrane, cc. 
But a Bone and a Ligament agree alfo in an univerfal temperament, 
viz. of the whole body. 

A temperament is confidered eicher abfolurely in it felf, or 
comparatively with another, as one Speeies with another, accor- 
ding to which the Species of man is molt exactly tempered, as Gales 
hath it, Lib. de opt. corp. conftir. above all other Species. This 
cous d'xpamv of man is the Rule whereby to meafure the vertues of 
Medicatnents, which if they do neither cool or heat, moi{ten or 
diy,they are accounted to be temperate, or Yuerpa. Bur if they al- 
ter it either in hear, coldnefs, &c.they are taken to be of a hot, cold, 
e¢. temperament, or Moxen7a. 

2, One Individual may be compared with another in rempera- 
ture, whereby one man is faidcto be more or lefs temperate, hot- 
ter or colder then another. 

3, An individual is compared toit felf, and foa man is {aid to be 
more temperate in one age,time of year,Climate, @c. then 1n ano- 
ther. ; 

4. When one part is compared to another, one is adjudged 
to be more temperate, hotter, moyfter, gc. then ano.her: So 
Galen; Libst. de Temper. towards the end, ftates che skin of a 
mans had to be of an exquifite middle temperament be- 
tween all fenfible bodies, and the moft temperate of all the 
parts of man. 

Authors propofe another Divifion of Temperament into 

| Ree att al 
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attual and petential; but fince I have declared my Opinion in the 
Difpute of Powers, I fhall pafs iby. 

VI. Ic will not be ufelefs to adumbrate the Combination of 
the Second Qualities on¢ with. the other , and delineate. their Ef- 
fects. 

Heat is either thin or denfe. A thin heat doth attenuate and mol- 
lifie ; for molliaétion is an aGtion proceeding from a fubtil atcenu- 
ating heat, through which it attenuares the thick Moytture, ‘and 
elevates the body of earth and water, wherebyit is difpofed to fofte 
nefs: Hence it is that the inward Crums of hard ftale Bread are 
euted by loofening its moyfture, and admitting che ayry 

i, 

A denfe heatis drying and barning. 

A thick heat isobtufe, not penetrating, but dampith, like unto 
the hear of damp Hay.. 

Cold and thin is neither a powerful or piercing cold, but gentle 
and meek, like unto the cool quality of a Summers Brize. 

Cold and denfe is a piercing and potent cold, ftriking chrough 
the central parts ofa body.., 

_ A thick and denfe cold is condenfing, congealing, and coacula- 
ting. 

A denfethin Moyfture doth moyften very much,becaufe ic pene- 
traces through the pores of a body, and lodgeth ic felf chere, where-. 
as a fingle moyfture is too thick to moyften or to.penetrare. | 

A rare Moyfture moyftens lefs by far, and.is {oon expelled. 


A thin Moyfture moyftens fomewhat more.then 4 rare moyffures. 
But both domollifie,. 
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CHAP. Xx. 


Of Alteration, Coction, Decoaion, Ge- 
nefation, Putrefaction, and Corrup- 
tion. 


1, phat Coton and Puttefaction 1s. The Difference between Pus 
trefaction 4nd Corruption. , 

a. The Authors Definition of Alteration. The effects of Altera 
tion. : 3 

3. The Divifion of Alteration. | 

4. That the firft Oualities of the Petipateticks are xot intended by the 
acquifition of new Qualities without Matter. Wherein Alteration 
differs from Mixtion or Temperament. 
5. The Definition of Co&tion. why a man was changed mach more 
in his Youth then when cometo Maturity. 

6. The Conltitutios of women. Which are the beft and wort Conftituts- 
ons in men. That heat isnot the [ole canfe of Coction. _ 

7. The kinds of Coction, what Maturation, Elixation and Affation 
are. 

8, phat Decostion is, and the manner of it. 

9. The Definition of Putrefaction. 

10, What Generation imports ina large aad Strift acception. Whe- 
ther the Seed of a Plant or Animal es effentially diftingni(he from a 

, young Plant or new born Animal. That heat +s not the fole Efficient 
ix Generation. | 

11. Whether the innate heat is not indued with a power of converting ad- 
ventitions heat into its owa Nature. pe hether the inuate heat be 
Celeftial or Elementary. 

12. The Definition of Corruption. Why the innate heat becomes oft more 
vigorous after violent Feavers. Whether Life may be prolonged to aw 
eval duration. What the Catochizition of a Flame . . By what 
means many pretend to prolong Life. That the Praduttion of Life to 
an eval Duration 15 impoffible. Whether our, Bayes be determined. 

| Rrra. | The 
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The Ambiguity ef Corruption. . whether Co:ruption be pojible in 
the blements.. : | 
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IL. | che: precedent Chapter I have {poke at large concerning _ 


Teinperaments in general, and their Divifions; to which 
ought tobe annex: the diftingtions of Intemperatures: 
That is, An Incemperacure * moves either co an qual temperament and 
én ineqita- generation of a. mixt body, or froma temperature to corruption 
lity 0: he and diflotution of a mixe body.. 
Fiee wot The former. motion is called Coétion, the latter Putrefattion : 
parts or che the end of: the former is an equal and: durable temperament,. and 
whole, the, generation ofa mixt body ; the end or rather termajnus ad quem 
wherebythe of che lacteris a mot unequal température (that is, when amixe 
erate body recurnes toits fitft elements ; now when its feveral ingredi- 
3 aE tiiee ents are diflolved into their feveral elements, chen they become 
with more moft.unequal, beciufe every elementin its.own region {uperates 


heat or (pi- the peregrine elements in three fourths, and yer there remains a 
rits then 


ay cemperature,becaufe a fourch part of the alien elements is united to. 
the circume= 


ferential ach of chem) and corruption of a mixt bedy.. The differencethen 
ones, buc between PurrefaGtion and Corruption ‘is, thar the.one isa motion 
necwith. to diffolucion, and-che orheris an entire diffolution it felf.. The 


fanding fame difference is obfervable between Coétion and the generation 
be mts of acnint boy, syria : 
particles. Alteration is a Genus tothem alls for Coction and putrefaction 
are Alterations in a lower degree; bur Generation and Corruption 
are.alterationsin the highelt degree. ; | His 
I]. Alteration is a motion of the Elements, through which, they 
move unto, into, through and from one another in'a mixt body.The 
motion unto one another I have formerly called their mutual em- 
bracement, the manner of which you have read before. They move 
from ore another accidentally and fecondarily, afret-they:have em- 
braced one. another fo clofe, thac.he contiguous Elements. break 
through the continuous ones. 
I fay Alteration isa motion;.the {ame is attefted by Galez,in hig 
7. Tom. of his works, fol.t4. 4, By motion underttand a local mo- 
tion: forthe Elements change their places in alteration, and there- 
fore alocal motions So chat Alteration is a Species of local moti- 
on. Through this local motion the Elements do divide and pene- 
trate one another, which Divifion through local motion doth fully 
comprehend the.naturé of Alceration, . Abra: 
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Abra de Raconis in Difpat. de Corp..mixt. [ett fecusd. alerts, thac 
Alteration doth not terminate into qualities of che firft Spec.to wic , © 
Habit and Difpofition, becaule neither of them are acquired by 
motion. | | 

2. He ftates, That Alreration doth not excend to natural facul- 
ties and powers ; becanfe thefe are produced in an inftanc. | 

3. Thereis no Alteration concurrent to the production of fi- 
sure and form: becaufe chefe emanate from Mateer, 

To the contrary, Alteration conftiruces Habits and Difpofitions, 
Natural Faculties,, Form and Figure; becaufe all thefe are'produ- 
ced by the forms of the Elements acting through Alteration upon 
one another.. | 

But to Anfwer to his Reafon : I deny the firft ;' for habits and 
difpofitions are acquired through motion. : 

2... Ldiflike his fecond Reafon alfo ;. for they -are: produced in: 


many Inftants. 
3. Figure and Form are 1n of out of. Matter,. but not: from Mat - 


ver. 
Lil. Alteration is either (weceffive ot infPantancous. Fis called /ucs 
ceffive, becaule it 18 made up by many inftantanieous alrerations 5 
like as fucceffive time is faid.to be fucceflive, becaufe,icis,conftitu- - 
ced out of many inftantaneeus times following one another 3 ‘and 
neverthele(s an inftant is nolefs properly time then fucceffive time 5 
for time is nothing elfe, but the.meafure of one motion byanother:: 
Even fo isan inftantaneous alteration no'lefs an alteration then a 
fucceflive alreration, becaufe, a fucceffive alteration ts: madeup by. 
many. initancaneous Ones. . at, (ise ried 
An Alteration is called inftanraneous, becaufe it- happens inthe: 
leatt time ; which is called an Ja/fant. Or an inftantancous alrera- 
tion is the leat alteration, whereby one Element alrereth (thar is, 
divides) the-other in one minimum. Now: fincethe beginning of - 
ation is from a minim ot. the leaft fubltance;, the action tc felf mult: 
bealfotheleaft, which among the Elententsfpecifieth an inftantas - 
neous alteration. 7 | : 
Alteration is co-be. termed conti 


nnows, When’ a continuous Elee - 
ment alrereth a contiguous one; and comigsows, when a contiguous - 
Element alrerethia continuous one. 

IV. Er. Euftach, in Traths de Elem Queft. LI 3 makes aquery How - 
the Elementary. contrary, qualities. ate intended ; and femicted | 
through a fucceffive alteration): .«. rig weaawsy ) > eeHSS 
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‘1,.°He flaces tc for a trith; chat Hea, Cold, &c. do acquire new 
, qualities in cheir Subject. 
a. That chefe new Qualities are entitative perfections, whereby 
heat, moyfture, ce. areintended, , 

3- The. doubtis now, ‘bow this entitative perfeétion is poffible 
to any @f thele forementioned qualities : his Opinion is, tharicis 
through addition of new degrees of heat, cold, @e. tothe former 
degrees of the fame quality, which are procreated out of the fame 
Subject. 

1. I deny that the forementioned qualities do acquire any other 
qualiry but what they are; mixe water with wine, and the mix. 
ture will have fomething of the qualities of water, and fomething 
ofthewine, but no-new qualicy thac fhould be neicher. 

2. Treyect his fecond Polition as falfe. | 

3+ tis erroneous that other degrees fhould be fuperadded out of 
the fubjedt ; for if chey ate fuperadded, they are fuperadded either 
from che foregoing quality; or an extrinfick efficient ; they cannot 
be fuperadded through themfelves; for chen aching would be fup- 
pofed to generate it felf, which is abfard, becaufe (afeipfo usbil fit ) 
nothing is made by ir felf. 

They cannot be fuperadded by another, ‘unlefs it be by the fame 
qualities, by reafon the caufe mutt be of the fame nature which the 
effect is of(qualiscaufatalis ofettms if by che fame qualities,then the 
fame again would generate it felf; ergethey cannot be fuperadded, 
ot if fuperadded from wichout,itis no new quality,but agreeing with 
thao whichis intended. “Alcération is different from Miftion or a 
Temperament in general, becaufe it is an aétion, which difpofes and » 
preparesithe Elements & their Forms for miltion and temperature. 
The union of the Elements and Forms thus alcered of difpofedis a 
miftionandtemperament. Wherefore Ariftorle defines che nacure 
of Miftion very well: Miltionis the union of Mifciblesaltersred: 

Authors ufually-divide’ alcerarion in perfective and sorruptive, 
which areequivalent ro Coftion and Putrefattion. 

V.Coftion 1s an alteration tending to a temperament ad jufticiams 
Suppofe at che fir(t confifion of che Elements in arder to a mixtion 
and temperament, thefire and ayr to be unequally mixe wich the 
others about the remote parts; ‘but to be equally mixe with the 
central parts:Now! Cotion is mothihe'elfe but the promotion of the 
light Elements which ate: vet latenc/about'the' Center, to am equal 
mixture ( fecundan: partes, [ed non fecundum tetdm) with the heavy 
ones + 
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Te 
ones’; and<although at prefenc chey are not fo equally:mixt *, yee * Thatis, 
through alteration, thatis by dividing or embracing one another, in the 
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the earth dividing the fire, the waterthe ayr, the fire again moving Whole, yer 
© in parts, or 


ro che earch,and the ayr tothe water, at latt chey become altogether 5. ‘15 in 
entirely alrered, embracing one another, Which conftitutes:atem> parts, they 
perament ad ju/titiam. They being all thus reduced toa temperas are in parti- 
ment, the alreration is much abated, but ftill continues, alehough cles. 
in avery {mall and:infenfiblemanner, which caufes.a ftability fora 
whilein the hody.fo remperated : the reafon of that great abarcement 
of alteration is, becaufethe Elements being now difperfed and di« 
vided into fmall parts, recaim a lefs force, and exercife a lefs oppofi- 
tion-one againft another, and therefore che. temperament becomes. 
ftable. | ahs 

Obfervethen that Coction is fwift, becaufe of -the greatnefs of 
alteration. 

2. Thetemperament ad jaffitiam is ftable, and ad-rempus quafi’ 
eonfifters. | 

3. Purrefa@tion is the {wifteft, becaufe its alteration ts. the {wift- - 
eft, as you fhallread by and by. . | 

Hence you may eafily collect the reafon, why a manin his youth 
alters or changes fo.much, and at his adult years.1s feated in‘a con- 
fiftent cemperamentyand changes nor for'a long while,’ whereas a 
youth, wefee, changes every day, or atleaftir ts obfervable every 
Moneth; for flay away from aknown youth but a Moneth,:and 


when you fee him-again, you will mark char hes alrered. This 


every Mother can {py out after fhe hath been gone ferch from her 
Child but an hour or two , and) at herreturn 9 .cry our; Oh hows. 
my Child alrered ! The reafom is, becaufe the: caliduns:tanatum is 
copioufly thut up within: the central: parttcles ‘of ‘each part,’ and 
therefore moves ftrongly by Alteration’: Hence: Authorsconclude ” 
Infants co be perfufed with a more copious» calidiems innatum chen ' 
when they come to’bei grown «up. in’ yeats.!'The force: of this: 
€Steuov suguror) promogenious: heavis fuch; \chavat alcererh Chis - 
dren almoftevery moment ; ‘Hence we may know why every exters - 
rial alreration‘of Diet, Weather, or Climate dorky foveafilyanjure 
them; becaufe:( befides that) they are much altered ‘internally ; 
wherefore the leaftalceration from wichout, if durable;foon difper- - 
fech and‘inflames their hear; and proves. frequent caufe of fo nu- 


smerous-déachsof Children, whereas: men:and! women their heat 


being: 


3 
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| ‘being now confittenr, and making but fma.l force, cheir flefh clo- tet 


fer, ce. are not fo much fubjected co Difeafes, and fuch fudden jj pit 
deaths. y 

VI. Women die fafter, tharis, thicker then men, and aremore 9 it 
difpofed to.ficknefs then they; becaufe cheir innate heat andayrdo jiu! 
effect greater alterations upon their bodies, as having but liccle yh" 
earth or comprefling denfity, in comparifon to men, to refift che 
light Elements, and moderate their irruptions ; and thereforewoe lin’ 
men feldom reach to any equal or confiftent temperature, but are §} \o 
alwaies in changing, which in them after18, 20, or 24 yearsexpi- J pho 


ration, 1s particularly called breaking, becaufe then they alter fo faft, his 
that they f{wiftly putia period to.cheir dayes; and that becaufetheir an 
bodies being lax and porous,theirinnate heat fhootsthroughinpar- 9} fit 


ticles,and now in ssimima's, Without which there-can be nedurable § tk 
temperature. Were their bodies heavier and denfer, the msaima’s — clo| 
of earth would divide.cheir heat into wajwima’s, and reduce ittoa i ra 
temperature. Ifthen theirinnate hear doth conftanrly cohere in 9 (scot 
particles, and is never dirempted into wanma’s, itretaining inthac 9 eh 
cafe ftronger force then otherwife it could doin minima’s, it alte- ‘ih 
rates their bodies continually, and fothey never attaintoanycon- jj Gil 
fiftency:of age. Many fexagenarian Widowers or men of chree- § 
{core years of age do alter lefs and flower then moft women do from cho! 
their five and thirtieth year ; wherefore they dorathercoveta wife iy‘ 
of twenty, becaufe fhe will juft laft aslong in her Prime; or willbe § 
as fa(t in breaking, altering and changing her temperament, form 
and fhape in one year, as the old man hall alter or change in three 
or four years ; and {9 they grow deformed in an equal time. Where- 
fore aimans confiltent age may !alt-out che beiuties of two or three 
wemen one after the other: and becaufe of this, fome in their 
mirth have proclaimed 2 woman after her 3 5th. year to be firter for 
an Hofpical, chen to.continue a Wife. No wonder if a Woman 
be morefierce:, furious, andiofa more rath fwift Judgment thenia 
man) forcheir fpirics and heat moving in greac troops.and conflus 
ences of Particles; mut: needs move {wifc, which {wiftnefs of moti- 
on is the caufe of their fudden rages, nimble tongues, and rafh wits. |) 
To thecontrary, a mansvheat. being tempered to mimma's, moves ||, 
more flows & therefore is lefs \paflionate, and of a furer Judgment. |) 4, 
A:Cholerick man with.a foftvand elabrqus skin, is likeft toiaiwoman | 
in: temperament,:and.is undoubtedly tied'tolall manner of Paffion , 
Sha es $B } as 
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| as Fear, Love, Anger, to Rafhnefs of Opinion, forgetfulnefs, ha- 
§ xarding and foolt{h venturing, and at other times becaufe of his 

Fear, 1s as obf{tinate and refractory in hazarding. © 

He is perfectly unfortunate, of a fhort life, and difpofed to con- 
tinual alterations, fitter for noching then to fill up a Churchyard in 
a fhort {pace of time. 

A man of a cholerick and melancholy remperature with a foft 
skin and fomewhat rough, is likewife of a {hort life, bur fomewhar 
longer in his courfe chen the former. His Fancy is contrived for 
plotting of bafe and inhumane defignes, his Opinion is atheiftical, 
his heart full of cheating and murderous thoughts, he is mercilefs 
and cruel coall, his neare{t relations are as greac a prey to himas 
ftrangers. Among men of this Temperature is a twofold difference, 
che one is more cholerick then melancholy, the other more melan- 
choly chen choierick. The colour of the firft ts yellowith, of the 
laft {warty. The former exceeds the latter by far in condicions, and 
is correctible, bucWwith great pains, and norwithftanding is of a de- 
teftable nature; but as for the latter, his praviry is abominable, 
only ficto make a Hangman, or elfe is moft likely to come tothe 
Gallowes himfelf. 

The belt remperature of allisa fanguine tempered with melan- 
choly ; this portends all honelty, modefty, faithfulnefs, pleafing- 
nefs of humour, long life, grear fortunes, pregnancy of wit, inge- 
nutty, afare fancy for new Inventions, renacity of Memory, a fift- 
ing Judgment, profoundnefs of Medications, couragious and gene- 
fous ; in fine, fit for all chings. Wherefore tc was a true Saying of 
Arift.that none could be wife,unlefs he was fomewhat melancholy. 

A pute fanguine temperature is of all humours the moft pleafing, 
lovely, perfe@ly innocent, of a long life, and very fortunate. I 
could fec down here demonftrable and certain Rules whereby to 
know infallibly che particular Inclinations, Paffions and Faculties of 
every perfon, but apprehending chat the Are mightbe abufed by 
the Vulgar, and chat che knowledge of it might prove as prejudicial 
to fome, as profitable to others, 1 judge ic more convenient to pre- 
ferve its rariryand admirablenefs by fecrecy. | 

Authors do fucceffively attribute the caufality of Coftion to heat 
alone ; but bow erroneoufly you may now eafily jucge, fince that I 
have explained the Elements to move each according to their pro- 
portion; as in Coétion, Earch doth ee cofiduce co irchrough 
Erica. Sf 1:8 
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its contiguous and punctual motion to the Center, as che fire doch 
in moving coche Circumference; wherefore che Elements are co 
be adjudged equal canfes of Codtion. 


VII. Thus far we have fpoken concernig (often 1n general; and 


as ic may be fuppoted applicable fingly to. che Elements: What re- 
maines, 1s to t.eat of the Species of Coftion, depending upon the 
combination of the Elements, to wit, upon heatincraflated , heae 
condenfed, water rarefied and attenuated, éarch rarefied, @c¢.The 
Objettum circa quod of Coction is Cradity. | ¢ 

The Species of Coction are accounted tobe three : CAaturation, 
Elimation and A ffation. | 

Maturation is a CoStiom performed by a chin and moderately. 
condenfed heat together with che co-action of the other Elements, 
whereby immaturicy is overcome, and its fubje@ perduced toma- 
gurity or a temperament ad jufticiam. Thiskind of Coé¢tion takes 
placein man, who in his younger years is faid to bé immature, and 
by procefs of ume to be perduced or coneto maumricy.. All.animals 
are perduced totheir confaftenc CoGtion by Maturation. 

Maturation takes its beginning from the Centers whence itis 
that theinnermoft fleth of Beafts is che fweeteft, becaufe icis the 
firft, foonelt and belt concoéted.. 

Ad aturation renders a mixt body more compa and folid chen ig 
was;beciufeit confumes and expelsthe ayry 8& wateri(h parts,which: 
being diminifhr, che remainderis left more folid and compaé&. 

Through Maturation a body becomes. fweeter, as we may ob- 
ferve in all fruits growing fweeter chrough Maturation,whereas. they 
before were acerbous and auftere. | 

A body through Maturation is exalted to.a greater purity. 

Elixation 1s a coétion performed by a rarefied and accenuated 
moyfture, thatis an ayry and fiery water, and the co-aétion of rhe 
other Elements... Thus the equality of remperamenc in Fithes, 
and other waterifh bodies proceeds from Elixation, | 

Through this chin and rare moyfture all.the parts of a mixt body. 
are equally laid, and through ics fluor chick, parts are acrenuated, 
denfe ones diduéted, -and rare ones condenfed. . : 

_Affation. is aCo&ion effected from adenfe heat ating focially. 
with a juft proportion of the other Elements.. Thus hung Beef, 
and dryed Neats Ton 
concocted or purified by Affation, . 
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I fhall not fpend merewords to thew the manner of the Variety 

of Coction, fince itis apparent by what hath been {aid before, 
VIII.A Desoétion is an equal wafting of a concoéted body, hapning 

through the continuation of a concoéting alceration.Or otherwife it 
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as an overdoing or an overcoétion of a mixt body, through which ig 
muft neceffarily be wafted, which notwith(tanding remsines the 


fame thing, or according to Avifforle, remanet idem Subjefhum [es- 
foile, But in- putrefastion-a body doth nor only watt, bur makes 
way alfe for a Diffolution, and che fubjec is fenfibly chan- 
ged. | 
2. Putrefattion derives from an unequal’ alteration, caufed by an 
immoderate and unequal adjundtion of an extrinfick, influent or ade 
ventitious quality to che leaft parts of one or more of the Ele- 
ments. | ve 

But Decottion is equal, and performed: by the fame caufes thar 
Cottion Was. | 

Orina word, the one is a violent and fudden motion to diffo« 
lution of the parts of a mixt bodyintotheir fir Elements; che 
othet is a’gradual, fucceflive, flow, durable, prolonged, and natural 


|) diffolution of a mixt body into its Elements. 


As for the manner of Decottion, ic is thus. You mutt conceive 


| thatin Coftson the innate heat or whole remperament fafferech but 


little lofs or diflocation, becaufe at the formation of any body, the 
heat is {fo arétly joyned to the central parts, chat although itis atre- 
nuated through the Ayr, yet. firmly adhering to winima’s of earth, 
and furrounded with miminea’s of water, it cannot be entirely loof- 


ned from itsadherents, before ic is minucely divided and {pread 


equally through all che body. 

2. The Minutes of weighty Elements: arly compailine the fire, 
do detain the fame fire from exhaling. . 

3. When the Coftion is perducted to ics height, and'the Ele- 
Ments ate equally laid, cheir forcible alteration ceafeth, bur never- 


| thelefs.a {mal alceration doth @ill conctinue,every midins yet prefling 


again(t the other, whereby the fuperficial heat doch by little and 
lictle exhale; * whofe vacuity the nearer light parts do fucceed 'to fill 
up, and-afcerwardschofe of the central parts next following, When 
now the heatis fo. much difperfed & expelled; that it isgrown inva- 
lid-co. balancethe other Elements; ic is fuddenly. flippreffed in an 
inftanc 5. after, which inflantancous fuppreffion; another form fue- 

/ : Sff{ a ceeds 


* Or rather 
is expreffed 
by «he o- 
verpewer- 
ing gravity 
of the 
weighty c= 
lements, as 
you may 
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ceeds at the fame nick of time, amd verifiech that Maxime: gwod 
Subftantia generetur rn inftantr, that a Subltance is generated in amo- 
ment. 

The reafon, why aformisfo fuddenly and in che leaft time ex- 
pelled, and another received, is, becaufe when the heavy fuperficial 
parts, and thofe next to them are freed from their light elements, 
they move all together wich one force, which force falling fuddenly 
and violently upon thac {mall part of the remainder of the light E- 
lements, doth then violently and fuddenly chafe and expell 
them. 

By chisicappears that Decettion is natural, becaufe itis froman 
intrinfick Principle. 

IX. Patrefattion'is aviolent alteration of che Elements in a mixe 
body from toogreat an irruption of anextrinfick elementary quali- 
ty, which joyning with its like, overpowers the mixtwm, and frees 
that Element from its neareft alligation to the minimal parts of the 
other Elements,and fo do both eafily overcome the mixture. Where- 
fore the caufe of Putrefattionis an unequal temperature er diftemper 
effected by the fuperaddition of an extrinfick elementary quality. || 
The Caufes in particular are four ; | 

t, When che intrinfick earth is impowered by the adjunétion of 
external preffing rerrene minims, which overprefling the innace 
hear, and dividing it from the Ayr, firft extinguifheck its flame, 
and then preflech ir out fromitsbody. This Species of Putrefattion 
may be called a tendence to petrification and terrification. I witl give 
you an Example: Aman who is frozen to death is properly faid 
to have been putrified by atendency co Terrefattion: for the exter- 
nal frolty Adimimes prefling hard upon him together wich the incrin- 
fick earth of his body, do at att extineuifh his viral flame. 

aly and 3!¥, when external Moyfture is adunited co the internal 
Moyfture, it doth alfo caufe a putrefaction of thac AZjxtwms; through 

. Bea over-relaxing and opening the body, whereby the light parts eafily 

fet uk procure avent*. This may be otherwife fignified by a tendency to 

led by the Moulding. Thofe.fmall filaments that de ufually adhere tothe 

down pref- furface of a. moulded body,are nothing elfe but a diduGtion of 

Gng cath. the circumjacent Moyfture intolength and cenuity by rhe egrefs of 
Fire and Ayr. The Greennefs or Grayifhnefs of the faid filaments 
us nothing but the fire fplending and glittering again(t the circum- 
jacent Moyfture., the refraction and reflection of whieh (arifing 
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fom the propotrion-of Craffiude or Tenuicy of the body refledt- 
ing) caufes a oreenifh light ; and if ic be more tran{parenr, the 
fplendor appears grayith. Re 

4: When fireis intended by addition of new degrees of exter- 
nal fire, and fo moves more forcibly towards the Circumference *; 


‘its name may aptly be implied by a tendency to Combuftien. 


I have formerly afferted that CoCtion was a tendency co Genera- 
tion, wherefore Order and Method requirefrom me at prefenc, that 
I thould illuftrate the Nature of Generation and Corruption , both 
which in a ftridt fenfe are the termim ad quem and end of Coftion and 
Putrefattvon Bok ape 

X. Generationin alarge fenfe imports the confticution or Pro- 
du@ion of a mixt beings but fince that all generaced beings are ina 
continual motion, ic is{trictly accribured co che middle term, ora 
rerm of reflection,as I may callic,where the exceeding quality doth 
aement its force, afterwards infenfibly and fenfibly decreafing. 

Nortwithftanding a.mixt body at its firtt production is. an entire 
mixt body, although it is not yer arrived toits full excenfion of 
parts: An Infant 1s as much aman asa Giant, oris asperfec a 
mixt body confifting of matter and form as the fame Giant. Here I 
fall into a doubt, whether the feed of a Plant or Animal is effential- 
ly diftingt from a young Sprig or Plant, ora new-born Animal. Is 
chere any more difference berween a Seed 'andics germined bodys 


then berweenan Iafane and aman? What is aman but an Infanc, 
thruft Out into length,breadch, and depth? And fo what is a young 


Plant but its feed-prorruded into all dimenfions? We fay an Infant 
is a man, becaufe it bears all che Figures and Shape, and aéts rirde- 
ly che fame aétions which a man doth. Doth not the Seed wichir 
its Pellicle bear alf rhe marks, fhape, figures, and exercifech the 
fame actions rudely chaca Plane doth? Doth it not attract, retain, 
concoct and expel in the fame manneras a Plane ? Is chere any’ 
fubQance or new quality advened to it, and effentially joyned toits 
Minims 2? To this Opinion] find Hipp. Lib.de Diet. Galen, Lib. 


¥, de Sem. €ap.7+ Argenter. Lib. de art. par. tit. de Temper. Zabarel, 


de anins. fac. ult. Cap. 11. Picobhomin. Lib.t. Pralett. Anat. V.Prel. 
Fonbert. Licet, and many others confenting. You have this Con- 
croverfie difcuffed more at large by that painful Codelfor of Cobeltions;, 
Senners. in his Hypom. Phyf. ’ | 

Authors affert flronely, thac nothing can be. computed to: the: 


number: 


* Hereby 
the earthy 
& waterifh 
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number of Efficients of generation, unlefs it be hot,where.if they do 
not find:a particular hor Efficient,chey accur to an univerfal one,che: 
Suns efiiciency,or other Aftral Influences.Pray,let them anfwer me, 


* By-what Efficient many mixt bodies,as plancs,Bears and others are 


generated im the Winter in Greenland? which that they. are, is uns: 
doubced to: many.3. but fuppofing chem:co be generated.in the Sum- 


mer, which, ts.colder chenour coldeft; winter, chey-cannot coms 


prehend the Suns heat for an extrinfick Efficient, becaufe the. cold 
doth by far exceedche heat in thofe Countries,’ as- appeares.by the 


greacIflands of ice ; wherefore the:efficiency is rather tobe impue 


tedto an acute cold, which through its acute weight doth divide 
and fpread the included heatinto the parts. I do not deny, but chat 


‘there is.an admitted Efficient in the juyce and food which they do. 


fuck in andinge(tinto their bodies, which here, as in all ocher co&ti- 
ons, {tirs up and diducts the innate heat, and being adunited coir, 
ftrengchens and augments. the fame: Buc I pafs by this to what is 
mote plain. Ice and many bodies.generated thereon, as ftones,ce. 
are mixt bodies, and is it the:heat of the:Sun that doth effet thefe 2. 


Ergo Cold: with che other qualities are equally tobe taced-Efi- 


cients, 

XI. Before I take my leave of chis Subject, I. mult difcafs one 
Controverfie more, whether the innate heat be:not indued with a: 
power of changing extrinfick heat being admired within the quan- 
tity of the containing body into its own nature, and co convert it 
into innate heat. On:che one fide we might judge itimpoffible chat 
fo little hear, as is contained within the Seed of a Vegetable fhould 
be fufficient to perducea Tree tothat great bignefs which many.are 
of, and continue fo for many years. On che other fide, Authorsdo 
unanimoufly conclude, chat che innate heat is deftirure of fuch a ver- 
tue, and chat che heat advened to icis an influent and admitted heat 
effentially differing from ic, the one being ofa celeftial origin, che 
other of an elementary. Ari/?. Lib. 2.. de Gener. Animal. Cap.3. de- 
clares his Judgment. upon thisimatter :aurzey wiv op by To emtpuan 
Syuactpner Sree. role: povicin ewes TA OomepaTa, 7h xarscevoy. Deproy, Tere, 
5 ou mupy kde rotauen Mvouus bc, ara To emer AauCapousvoy ey me 
Owtpuats x, cy aopeddds wd wet, Heute. ard part: OUTS evaArcres For: 
TY, Tay Aoewy sobnetaa For inthe Seed of allthings there 1s that. contained 
which makes thens to be fruitful, towit, that. whiehwe call heat. Nei- 
ther text fires. nor any. (uch faculty, bat aSpirity which: is contained ¥ 
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the Seed and in the [pumons body, and the vature, which inthe Spirit is 
refpondent tothe Element of the Stars: Anda little further he repeats 
his mind; #74piv sy név ros Coors Sepuoms sre zip re Sy meds Byes 
Tie siboay oxveen. Itss evident that the heat ix Animals isneither fire, 
wor any thing arifing fromfire. If then ic isaccording co rhe mind of 
Ariff, co ftate the imnate-heat to be Aftral, and the infuent hear 
tobeelementary; there muft intercede a quidditative difference 


between them, andconfequently being of fo diflanc natures, the. 


‘one cannot beget the orher. : : 


Before I conclude, it will not be amifs to enquire what they ine. 


tend by (Sepydv {uputor) Janate hear. Galen, Lib.adver{.Ly. writes, 


that the imwate heat is a body, whence moft Auchors makea diltin-- 


ction between Sepuors, ealiditas, heat, and pub hers the former - 


| importing anudequaliry, thelatcer a body. This body is conftitu-. 


ted out of a primogeneous (%Px/2707 apa7sevev) Moylture, Celeftial . 


heat, and inficed Spirits, aceording to which Fernel. Lib. 4. Phyfol»’. 


Cap.6. fers down this definition ; Z##ate heat. (calidum innacum J: 


ws the primogencoss moyfiure perfafed throughout all parts with an in/ited.: 


{pirit aud heat. But why ought this mixture not rather to be denomi-. 
nated .aprimogeneows msoyfiure from the fubltance,then izmate hear from ~ 
the-quality, ince thac.a fubftanceis counted tobe more.noble then : 
an Accident ?- 7 


»% What difference.is there between’ an inficed fpiriec andinnate . 
| heat ? Certainly none; a {piritconfifting of heat and moyfture, and - 


fo doth the other: Orif you make.a difference between them, you: 
are like to fall intoan errour 5 for if a fpiric-be a compleatfubfance, . 
as, all Philofophers, do.grant, and. that be.united ro. anocber. fub- 

fiance, namely a primogeneoas: Afoyffurey they mutt conticuce a orem» 
per Accidens, but none willaflerc theinnate heat to. be:a totum-per - 


Aceidens; Ergo. | 


3. Lfinda variance among them in-thefe words, wpev70r, connate, 


evupuror to hewt, thatisonly proper co living creatures, atidapply-- 
ing #49"709 co heat, chat is common to-all mixt bodies; andis fub- - 
jected to Putrefiaction,as if connate heat were not fubjected ro Pu- - 
trefaction as.well as the innate :, Doth not the connare heat of man 
fuffer putrefaGtion in a Heétick Feaver ? You may furchenread of'a 


| fourfold difference of innate heat in Argemér, bis: Treatife of the in- 


mate.he at.’ . | 
I, I i 
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1. I conclude that the connate heatis elementary, and notaftral, 


J ptoveit. There was connate hear before the Stats were created 5 
ergo its Original was not thence. ‘The Antecedence is plain from 


Scripture, Gen.1. for thereit appeares, that Herbs, which queftion-— 


lefs were aQtuared by connate hear, were'created the third day 5 
whereas the Scars were not created before the fourth day. 2. Where 
the effects and operations are alike, there the caufes cannot beun- 
like ; but the effeéts and operations of Aftral heat are no others then 


of Elementary ; ergo although I granted it co be Aftral, it muft alfo ~ 


be elemeniary. sis 
2. Innate hear is faid to be a fpiric, becaufe ics rareft fubftance 1s 
adunited to the leaft bodies of ché other Elements, whereby it is 
fortified, and becomes more potenr, and is conftimred a molt 
fubtil moveable body. The pureft and moft potent fpirits are about 


the Center; they next to them are not fo fubcil; others yet more — 


remote are grofler. 

3. The connate heat hath a power of converting influent heat in- 
to the fame nature it felfisof. 1 proveir. Hippocrates ceacheth, 
that the maternal bloud and the {perm are perfufed wich innate heat; 
if then advenient bloud can be united to primogeneal bloud,ergo 1n- 
fluent heat may be united co the innate heat,and converted into the 
fame nature. 2, Fleth contains a part of connate heat in’ it, but 
cut off a piece of flefh, and Nacute will reftore it again ; if reftoreic 
again, chen innate heat mult be reftored with ic: if fo, chen this 
innate heat muft be generated dut of the bloud by the innate heat 
of che next adjacenc parts. 


4. Childrens teeth are regenerable, but ceeth contain innate heat: 


in chem ; erge innate heat is regenerable. i 
5+ That, which the fore-quoted- Opinion flared a putrefactible 
innate heat is avolatickand moveable heat, which not being fub- 


cil. enough to be uniced tothe ‘fixe or connate heat, is protruded to 


the external parts, and is fubjected ro putrefaction ; ‘fothat in the | 


body of man the food that is'daily ingefted, its fubrileft part ferverh 
to be converted into innate hear, and to be fubftitured into the 


room. of the laft confumed innate heat. The courfer parts are con- 4 


verted into moving’and external heats : By Heats Calida underftand 
hot Particles, ’ Hoy TY Peve: ve : 
6. How is it poffible, thatfolittle intiate heat, -asis contained 
within a Dram or two of Sperm fhould be fufficient to heatthe bos 
dy of a big man ? XII. Corruption 
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Book Natural Philofophy. Chap. 20: 

XU Corruption is the diffolution of a mixt body into the Elements, 
of into other bodies more refembling tke elements then it. The 
Caufe of Corraprion, as I {aid before, is the greareft putrid alterati- 
on, whereby theinnate heat is violently diffolved, In Putrefaction 
the moving heat alone is altered, which is reducible; ‘but if it con- 
{inues toa great putrefaction, then che innate heat fuffers danger, 
and is yet likewife reducible ; butif the grearelt putrefaction feiz- 
eth upona body, themthe innate heat is ftronely pucrified, and 
is renderedirreducible, becaufe through it the greatelt part of the 
innateheatis corrupted, whichto expel, the remaining innate heat 
finds it felftooimporent. But if only a lefs part be corrupted, ahd 
the greater abide in power, it may overcome the other,and reduce ir 
felf.. Hence a reafon may be given, why many men having been 
oft feized upon by Feavers, yer have been cuted, and their in- 
nate heat is become more vigorous then ever it was, yea fome live 
thelonger foric. Thereafonis, beeaufe in moft curable Feavers, the 
Moving fpirics alone are affected: neither doth the Alteration 
Teach fo deep as greatly to difturb che innate hear, but oft times 
the body being foul, and the bloud altered by peregrine humours,the 
body is cleanfed, and by its fermenting and expelling heat the 
bloud is freed from thefe noxious hamours, after which the primo- 
genious heat islefs opprefled, and aés more naturally chen before, 
through which life is prolonged. Here we may anfiver. fundamen- 
tally cothac fo frequently ventilated doubt, whether life may be 


prolonged co an eval duration? Paracelfus and many of his Secta- 


tots do maintain it affirmatively, to whom three hundred years 
feemed buta flight and fhorr age, andin ftead of it promiling a 
Life of Ne/for to thofe as would make ufeof his (Arcana) Myfteri- 
ous Medicines, yeaa life toendure ro the RefurreSion, But thefe 
are but Fables and Flathes ; for fince chat aman is unequalfy mixc, 
and thatone Element doth overtop the other, queftionlefs the 
predominant element will provea neceflary caufe of che diffolution 
of that Mixtmwms buc was a/man tempered (ad pondues) equally, 
and as Galen hathir, tora per tota, his Nature would become eval, 
all che Elements being in himcompofed toan equal {trength in an 
equal proportion. If then otherwife the radical hee and moyfture 
do fenfibly diminifh,. certainly old age or gray haires cannot be 
prevented. Poffibly you may imagine a: Medicine; the which hi. 
ving avertueof retarding the motion of the vital heac mult of ne- 
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ceffiry profong its life in tne fame manner, as I havereadinfome §j if 

Author, I cannot callto mind which, a Candle bath been prefer- al 

Te 

of 


ved burfing for many years without the adding of Moylture to tr, 
by being placed ina clofeand cold Cave deep under ground. Here | wo 
(if crue ) a flame was retardedin its motion by theconftringene 9 ™ 
cold of the earth, and thereby che Tallow was faved by being buta: —§ u 
very little diffipated through the motion of the fire. lfaythen, 99° 
could the natural heat be retarded by fucha conftrictive medecine, 9 
as to catochizateit, and hinder its motion, life might be protracted 
to fome hundreds of yeares: Buc again, then a mancouldnorbe | 
fuffered to ear or drink in chat cafe, becaufe chat muft neceflarily | Jong 
ftirre up the heat, which excited, ifit were notthen ventilated by | oy 
the fubltraGting the forementioned conftrictive Medecine,whereby j & 
it might diffipare the acceding moifture, roult incut into danger of | the 
extinction. But this prolongation of life pretended by Theophraft. | 
Par. is attempted by hot Medecines, {uch as they fay do comfort a cele 
and reftore the natural Balfom of man, which is fo far from retard- 9 7 0 
ing old Age, that it rather doth accelerate it; for if the heatis aug= © ig ca 
mented, chen certainly ic mult acquire a (ironger force, whereby it | Tu 
procures a {wifter declination, as hath been (hewed. Befides, Ex. | 
perience confirms this to us : Many having accultomed themfelves fp ote 
to take a Dram ot two of the Bortle every Morning, wz of Aq. vit. | 


Pa 
<4 
a 


Matt. hoping thereby to fortifie their hear, and fo to prolong their My were 
years, have by that means enflamed their heat, & foon kindled ic up |] Sen 
to acorruptive fire:&to this-purpofe,I remember a notable Inftance, aCe 
which fome g or 10 years ago I obferved at Leydew, where vifiting i mat 
the Hofpical weekly with the publick Profeffor of Phyfick, I took | i 
notice of a Patient, being aman of about. 40, his Temperaturecho- jj ant 

Zor 


erick, his habit of body thin and rough, his skin changed toa brow. 
nifh cawny, and full of wrinkles ;_ his complaint was only of an unis lor, 
verfal faintnefs when he went ; his Urine was overcoéted ; enquiry | Th 
being made into the Conftitution of every particular part, they ober 
were found to be tike affeéted with an Aromacalida, or Intempera> 9 tht 
ture towards heat; afurcher fearch was made into the caufe of fo My und 
univerfata beac; his Diet and Courfe of Life had been very mode- | | yea 


rate, only he confeffed that by advice of a Phyfitian he had accu || tho 

ftomed himfelf to take half an Ounce of Aq. vit. Mae. every mor> | | May 

ning for 6. years together: Here the caufe was found out, namely, | | toe 

the over-comforting and augmenting ofhis vital flame, which was || ¥ 
; | | 


now 
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Book I Natural Philofophy. Chap,20., 
now become fo potent, thac ic had penetrated all the body, and was 
ready to diminith and decreafe every day, whence through its dayly 
progrefs ic had wrought {uch ftrange effects in this man, that he al- 
though but young, appeared tobeas old asa man of 70, Even al- 
moft fuch another Patient I faw in the Charité Hofpical at Pars. 

Wherefore it is evident, that by {uch means life is not prolong- 
ed but fhortned : neither will che Oximel Squillit.of Galen, fo 
much commended by him to keep back old Age, doany morethen 
the forenamed 4g. vit. 

1, Iconclude then that old Age may be retarded, and Life pro- 
fonged, butby other means, then ever hath been deteCted hitherto 
by anyman; however Lattavtius writes, that Adam ufeda mott 
excellent and admirable Magittery in his Family, through which 
their years were much prolonged. Many defcribe the length of life 
of che Patriarchs to the fame myfterious Medicine, which was fuc- 
ceflively difcovered to them by dam. 1 have read of Artephins, 


_and others in che daies of old, who are faid to have protra@ed their 


daies toa thoufand years by help of Art, and means of ufing the 
Tincture of Gold, and fometimes the Tin&ture of Stee]. 

I have alfo read of a Maid, who had lived for many years with- 
out eating or drinking, fhe was not any thing fenfibly alcered in alf 
that time, bur lay conftantly a bed, or moved feldom, unlefsit 
were coturn her. AsI think, you may find che Relation ofic in 
Scheuckins his Obferu.Here you havea plain Retardation of Age by 
a Catoshixation of heat and the other qualities - for fhe being Phieg- 
matick, her radical Moyfture was thereby incraflaced, which in- 
craffation kept her innate heat in che fame fame for along ame, 
until chat ic was loofened by procatartick Caufes. I fhall {peak 
oes at large concerning the Catochization of fire in its flame be- 

ow. | 

Through the fame Catochizatios of the Elementary qualities 


other inanimated bodies were tikewife preferved and retardédin 


cheir Alceration, infomuch’that the bodies fo catochizared havenot 
undergone the feaft fenfible Alceration or change in hundreds of 
yeares. The 4g yptians had a way of preferving dead bodies three 
thoufand yeares, as we read.concerning their Avmmies, in fuch a 
manner that the Corps could not fuffet any fenfible change in an 
Age, or otherwife' how coiild chey have lafted fo long ? The fearch 
into their masiner of stig leads us’ unto the Ree a 
tt 2 | uC. 
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fuch'a durabiliry. They dipped clofe woven Linnen into‘ melted 
mixture of Gums, Rozins, Wax and Spices, in which chey wrapped 
the Corps, rowling it funcry times clofe abour, which afterwards 
they putinto a thick Leaden Coffin, & fhut ic upin another Oaken 
Coffin, and placed the fame ina deep, coldand dry Celler or Cave, 
being clofely environed with drySand and MarbleSrones.. All 
which Caufed a greater condenfation of the earthy parts, incraflati- 
on of che Moytture, and feifure upon the fiery and ayry parts, anda 
detention of che faid parts in the fame fituation as they were feized 
upon: oritmay be, they were alictle more divided, whereby their 
force was fomewhat clipped and {topped in their motion; however 
there remained fo much forceas to keep the fire fafe from being vie- 
fently expelled by the weighty Elements; infuch a manner chao 
there pafled no oppofition between them, but they were feized up- 
on, and fo derained as aman is in a Catoche, upon which ground I 
callica Catochization.. Did there pafs any remarkable action be- 
tween them, then thelight parts muft acquirea vent, whereby the 
body mutt neceffarily change and approximate to a diflolurion. 

2. The.greater incraffation of Moyfture doth keep inthe heat, 
and indurates che body ; for were ic chin, ic would mollifie and o- 
ib the body, and give occafion to the egrefs of che intrinfick 

eat. | 
3. The fhrowding of che Corps in many. Folds of Gummed Lin- 
nen, doth hinder the ayr from penetrating tot, which ifitdid, ic 
would foftenthe body, and make way. for che effuge of rhe light 
arts. 
; 4. TheSpices confolidating the body through their drying fa- 
eulty, conduce to.the detention of che heat. : 

gy» The Coldnefs and Drynefs.of the place,ind of che Coffins-do 
contribute to the fame action, and preclude the way to.the ingtedi- 
ent Ayr. 

Allother inanimate folid bodies are prefervated and prolonged 


in their duration by detaining chem in Quickfilver, Snow, Wax, .] 


fhining Amber, Honey, Syrrups, Gummes, Oyles, wee and dry 


As for a burning Flame, it cannot be fo rigidly decained as to 
have its Smoke totally kept in, which reverberating upen the. hear, 
and joyning wich the ocher weighty Elements, would violently ex- 
pel the heac:. buc.as I {aid before, the decention by condeniaeon 
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Book, - Natural Philofophy. Chap,20, 
and incraffation muft beno more, then that chefmoak may pafs ; 
yet in {mall flames this is not fo much neceflary. 

There is another means, whereby to prolong life by keeping the: 
heat in aflame, and is performed thtough averting the heavy Ele- 
ments, and atcenuating and lightning them by Art; for otherwife 
they would violently extingnifh the flame. Wherefore by the com- 
bination of thefe two means, namely Carechization and averfien by 
way of detention, there’ may be: an infallible Medecine compiled 
for the prolongation of life, and retardation of old Age. But ofthis 
more particularly in my Principles of Phyfick. 

2.Concl, Production of life to an eval duration is impoffible. 
Were irc that the neceflity of mans diffolution was independent upon 
an improportionate temperament of the Elements, ‘yet Gods De- 
cree and Judgment would neceffarily bringic upen him, Gen,2.17. 
But of the Treeof the Knowledge of good aud evil, thom {hale not eat of 
it ; for in the day that thon eateft thereof thon {halt (urely die. Fobin 
the 17th. Chap. declares theneceffiry and certainty of mans.death, 
particularlyin v.5. Seeimg his dayes are determined, the number of his 
Moneths ave. with thee, thon haft appointed his bounds that he eanuot 
pafs. Leannot here omit the deteéting of chat dull vulgar Errour and 
Doubt arifing about chefe very words of Fob. Their way of Areu- 
mentation is; If che life of man is determined to a year, a Mo- 
neth, Day and Minute; ergo it will prove in vain for me tohave 
that care of my health, and caution of bazarding my Life at Sea o7 


at Land: In fine, there is neither Anticipation or Poltictpation of - 


Life. Man aéts voluntarily, that is freely, without any neceflary or 
fatal impulfe 5 wherefore one whois drowned at Sea, was not com- 
pelled to go and be drowned, buc went thicber freely, or might 
have {tayed away ; if chen he might hive ftayed away, ergo his life 
might have been prolonged by ftaying away. Or otherwife, fuppofe 
a mans difeafed with a Gangreen in fome one extreme part of his 
body :. Cannot we fay that this man, if ke lifts,may have his life pro- 
longed by amputating the ganorenous Member,or if he will,that he 
may accelerate his death in fuffering it to increafe and creep-on ?: 
“ak to Anfwer'to-the Texc. Determination of Dayes is two- 
fold. 

t, Ofthe Natural Courfe of mans Life: as; fappofe thar the 
‘Femperament of man will laft'and endure (if ic run offin a Natural 
Courfe) to ahundred and cwenty yeares, fome more, fome lefs; 
How. 
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now this cerm may be faid to be Gods Determination of the Dayes 
of man, when he hath decermined that his cemperamene thall en- 
dure nolonger then he hath made it co endure naturally. 

2, There is a Determination of life before it hath run out his pee 
curalcourfe, as when Goddozh manifeftly cue down a manin the 
full ttrengch of his years. Again there is an ordinary determination cf 
che duration of beings,by which God hath determined,that all chinos 
fail have their narural courfe of being, acting and continuing.Were 
iv not for chis ordinary determination of God she would never fuffer 
the wicked co live, or chat any Natural thine fhoufd -be ferviceable 
to them. 

2. There is alfo an extraordinary Determination, thtough which 
God hath ce:ermined co aét beyond his ordinary determination in, 
through, or upon things, which areordinarily determined. This 
determination is fecret, and called Gods hidden-will. Neither doth 
his extraordinary determination contradiét, or clip, or change hig 
ordinary decermination, bur that God may or dorh fometimes de- 


_ terminate beyond it. This premitted, 


Idoafferc, char che determination of mans dayes in the Text, is 
to be underftood of Gods ordinary determination of the Natural 
Courfe of mans Life. Iconfefs although God according to his er- 
dinary derermination hath determined the.Natural courfeof mans 
dayes, yet he may through his extraordinary determination profon- 
gate che fame mans life to many years, and nocwithftanding thereby 
he doth nor contradict his ordinary determination ; fora man ha- 
ving run out his full Natural courfe of life, hath therein anfwered 
Gods ordinary determination, which being expired, God may, and 
fometimes doth fupernacurally and by his extraordinary determina- 
tion fuperadd other natural Principles, threugh which his life is 
prolonged ; chus was the life of King Hexekighbeprolonged by God 
fuperadding new Principles of life, whereby his life was protracted 
Ty years longer; for through Gods ordinary determination he 
muft have died fifteen years before ; becaufe all bis natural heat was 
fpent chrough his Difeafe, and his temperament run off :. Where- 
fore, asthe Text faith, 2 K ings 20.1, he mutt have died of a neceffi- 
ty; but God extraordinarily fuperadding a new heat,and a new life 
prolonged his dayes. | 

In the fame manner doth God oft-times through his extraordi- 
naty determination cut dowathe wicked, and fhorten their dayes, 
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Pfal.55. Look back to the 9 and 10 Chap. of my Natur. Theol. 

Here may be demanded, how -ddam and Eves Bodies could have 
been of an eval duration, fuppefing they had remained in their In- 
nocency, their bodies being tempered ad juffitiaws only, and not ad 

ondus. 1 Anfwer, That (according to all probability) their primio- 

genial temperature was by far more perfect (comparative) then 
ours, and therefore’ did not confume fafter then their Natures 
could adunite other parts inthe room of the diffipated ones; befides 
that heat which was diflipated, was only part of the moveable heat ; 
as for their fixe heat, that was fo arctly united and tempered, thae 
ics nexe was indiffoluble, which through cheir Fallis become folu-- 
ble. ! 

This Controverfie is ftatedand handled more at large by Bevero- 
wite Lib. de vit. term. and Gregor. Horf?. Lib.2. de Nat. human. Ex- 
ere. 4, Oneff.10 & 11. Whom you may perufe at your leifure. 


‘As Generation did import a twofold fignification, fo doth Corrnp-- 


tion. 


1, Inalargefenfe, ic implies a natural diffolucion rogecher with. 


the declining alteration thereunto tending. 
2. Scritly it fignifies aviolent diffolution of a mixt body through: 
a preceding Pytrefattion. Hence thofe may be advertifed, who do: 


erroneoufly confound Putrefaction and Corruption, taking them for. 


one. 

Its Species are Combuftion, Petrification, Corraption by waterith: 
moyfture, and Cerrsptios through ayry moyfture. You may eafily 
underftand the natures of them ‘by what hath been fpoken before. 

Whether Corruption is poffible to the Elements, as they are’ 
now. confifting mutually mixt one withthe other, 1s a Doubt moved: 
by fome. I Anfwer,chat acotal Corruption is impoffible, a partial: 
one happens every hour ; for we fee ayry bodies, as Clouds, diflol- 
ved every day: the like happens in the Region of Fire, where fiery 
bodies arediffolved every day, and others again generated. In the. 
Earthand Water fome bodies are likewife corrupted,and others ge» 
nerated every day ; fo Gold, Silver, and all other hard Merals,.. are 
fometimes violently corrupred under che earth, from an extrinfick . 
porent and putrifying heat. 
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CHAP. XXI. one 

F fide 

\ Of Light. i i 

) | Arr ao 

1. What Light ts. ‘The manner of the produttion of a Flame. pee 
2. The Properties and Effects of Light. ‘ 
3« That Light an Effect or confequcntof a Flame. Whence it hap- ci 
pens that our Eyes [trike fire when we hit our Foreheads againft any cra 
hard Body. That Light 1s uot aquatity of fire alone. That Light ss q sk 
not fire rarefied. That where there 1s Light, there 1 sot alwaiesheat | Eat 
near to it. How Virginals and Organs are made to play by thens< 1 i 
felves. me | 
4. That Light es a continuons ebduttion of the Air. That Light is dif- | frog 
fufed to afar extent iz an infant, andhow. Why the whole tratt of ) ite co 
Air 1s not enlightned at once. — prc 

5+ The manner of the Lights working uponthe Eye-fight. That fight Hp ccouk 
is altuated by reception, and mot by emiffion. | ) 

6. Thereafon of the difference between the extent of illumination axd | dot 
calefaction. That Light cannot be precipitated. | J buth 
7. That Light ss not the mediate caufe of all the Effetts produced by the | being 
Stars. That Light hath only a power of atting immediately and-per | ™" 

fe upon the optick, [pirits. How the Air happens to burft through ae nal 0 
fadden great light. That a [udden great Light may blind,kil, orca | Ata 

a wan wnto an Apoplexy. | necei 

8. How Light renders all Objetts vifible. why apiece-of Money cae | 
into a Bajin filled with water appears bigger than itis. The cafes of |} wet 
apparent Colomrs. Why a great Objett appears bat [mall te one afar | thel 
off. The difference between \ux aud lumen.wWhat aBeam is. Whaa \ 
Splendour 18. That the Lights begot by the Stars,and other flames are ound 
not diftinguifbed {pecie, How the Colum Empyreum is [aid tobe hang 
Lucid. : My 

( ly 

I. VVE are Mow to ennumerate and.unfold the remaining the) 
V qualities rifen from the mixture of che Elements: | ‘wt 

fuch are Light, Colours, Sounds, Odorsy and Sapors. - . al crt 
We will firft begin with Light, as being the excellenteft amone | Ligh 
them. 2 1 thich 
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Light is a quality emanating from flaming fire.A flame is nothing 
elfe but incraffated Air expanded and deducted in rotundity by 
condenfed fire, which is detained and imprifoned within rhe fore- 
faidqualified Air. The difficulties requiring illuftration are, 1. How 
the fre comes to be concenfed, 2. How imprifoned. 3. Why the 
Air doth immediately furround it. 4. How light is propagated, and 


“the manner of its action. 


As to the firft: Fire I have told you will not burn unlefs ic be 


condenfed'; for being naturally rare, it penetrates through che in- 
craflaced Air wich eafe : buc being condenfed it doth nor, becaufe it 
is adjoyned to a heavy grofs body ( namely, the minima’s of the 
Earth and Water) which doth put a {top co its pafs ; but neverche- 
le(s the force of fire is ftronger by resfon of thofe adjoyned heavy 
minimas: For fire being violently detained by them is grown 
ftronger. 2. Fire being to divide another thick body makes ufe of 


“the compreffing accurenefs of Earth to divide it, which ic effets by 


protruding thole denfe parts before ic ; for through ics fingle rarity 
it could nor. 

2. Fire flying ouc and being expulfed out of a mixt body, if ic 
doth not meec withincraffared Air co retain it,will pafs and vanith; 
but hitting again{t incraffared Air it ftrives to pafs ; the Air again 
being continuous doth maintain her continuity with all her. force ; 
and thirdly, the fire moving circularly makes a circular dent into the 


| mafs of chefaid chickned Ayr, which it bears againft, che advenienc 
- Ayr alfo {triving from all parts to recover its firuation, and therefore 


neceffarily furrounding the fire. The Ayr again ts alfobecome ftron- 
ver, becaufe of its violent detention, notwithf{tanding the’ fire be- 
ing the more potenc doth didu& itintoan ovalor round Figure, in 
the fame manneras Wind ftriving to pafs the water doth blow.ic 
up into a bubble. Fire being -chus condenfed, imprifoned, and fur- 
rounded with chick ayr, and diduéting the fame-ayr into an oval or 
round Figure is called a flame. : 
11.The properties of a flame are 1..to be burning hor, 2.10 bean 
( fax ihuminans ) illuminating light. The burning proceeds from 
the particles of condenfed fire violently. ftriking through the moi- 
ftureof a mixt body, whereby ic divides it into afhes, or a black 
cruft tending to afhes. Before I fhewthe manner of .emanation of 
Light, legus'firft examine,whac ic iswecall Light *. Lighris that 
whichis vifible, and renders all things about icvifible. Wherefore 
Uuu you 


*By taking 
advice from 
our fenfe, 


} po 


you do mark, that Light is nothing bur thar, which affe&ts and | ieost 
- movesche eye-fight. If chen I make it appear toyou, whereby iris. | git!) 
that fire doth affect che Eye-fight, therein I thew you the manner __ 
of emanation of operation of Light. You mutt apprehend the ep- | peti 
tick {pirits to be a chin continusus body, equally interwoven | git’ 
through all its parts with a propercion of thin yee a little condenfed | Th 
fire, ( for were it nota lictle denfe ic could nor heat) fochacicis | qedit 
q very liks to the ambiente ayr in fubftance and its other qualities. | de, bi 
i _ 2, Suppofingictobe an ayr, we mutt conceive it tobe continuous | {ey 
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wich the ambient ayr, when the eyes are open. This premicted, I |} for: 

infer light to be nothing elfe buc a continuous obduction of the i] La 

Ayrcaufzd by a flaming fire. Bur lec me here intreat your ferious | wor! 

intention upon what I {hall difcover concerning the narure ofLighr, |} firec 

it being one of the difficulteft myfteries of all Philofophy,. and al- | exer 

though tts effects are luminous to the Eye, yec its nature isobfcure | light 

to the Underitanding. The fearch of this moved Pigto to leave: 1] spent 

Aihens and fet faile for Sieity to fpeculate chofe flames of the Mount §| Fu 

etna. Empedoctes the Philofopher hazarded himfelf {0 far for Co || wich 

mike a difcovery of the nature of a flame and its light, that helefe | fale 

his body in the Mongibell fire for an experiment, although much | quen 

beyond his purpofe. Icis almolt known ro.all,how that the Learned | che fi 

} Play took fhipping from the promontory A4;fenas to be traverfed ro. | asthe: 
q the Mount Pemponiaxus, whither curiofity had driven him to f2- 1 noeat 
| thom the depths of the Vefuvian flames, but before he could‘feel | tw, 

the hear the fmoak {mothered him. : om wer 

ilJ. Firltchen I provechae Light isan effe& of a flame. There: | siref 

is No flime but ic-cauferh lighr, and by the light we knowicisa | pall 

flame; Ergo, Light is an infeparable accident, and a propriety | pref 

gxarti modi of afiame, the Antecedence is undoubred;.Doth noc | 4 


a Candle,a Torch, a focall flame caufelights? Or did you ever fee | tec 
light and doubted of the flame of it? What is the-r 


enc : ! eafon, when | hy; 
we nit out fore-heads againft any hard thing, we fay there fttikesa | cx 


>... light out of oureyes? Iris, becaufe the violence of the froke did 
* That is 3F 


| : ; | Tei 
che fpiries Cl {Continuare the optick ayr,through which the condenfed fire * did | ino 
Hi | difperfed.  untce and didu@t the intrinfck ayr, which was incraffared through | thy 


through = thefame firoke, and fo madea flame, or rather a flath, whichis a ule 
the optick. fudden flame, that is quickly lighted, and quickly laid, | 


ay etait hn HW lenl 
atte. Secondly, Light is not a’ fingle quality, inhering in fire alone < | ind 
for were it fo, chen where ever fire is, there fhould be light; butto | Qo, 

then gs 
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| rhe contrary we find, that there is freinherencin theayr,and many 


other bodies, yetthe ayr remains dark after the defcent of the Pla- 
nets. 2. Were fire naturally light, we could never be in darknefs, 
becaufe the vaft Region of fireis fo large, thatic could not bur illu- 
minate thrice the extent of the ayr. 

Thirdly, Light is not fire rarefied and exporrected throughout all 
the dimenfions of the ayr : for who could ever imagine, that a Can- 
die, being fo {mall a Aime, fhould ferve to be drawn out chrough 
the ayr, and fill ic wict light tothe extent of fix or eight Leagues ? 
for a Candle may be feen at Sea ina clear dark night fix or eight 
Leagues off or further, fo that itis abfurd coimagine this, and un- 
worthy of a Philofophers maintainingic. 2. Ic is impoffidle chag 
fire could be fo exactly mixt wich ayrin an inftanc for fo large an 
extent. 3. There is never a particle of illuminated ayr, but ic is 
light tothe fullexcenc of che illumination, if fo, then there mutt be 
2 penetration of bodies. 

Fourthly, Light is not fire rarefied ; for wereit fo, then that fire 
which is moft rarefied fhouid be lightelt, burthe corifequenceis 
falfe, Ergo, the Antecedence alfo. I prove the falfity of the confe- 

uence : Firein Brimftone, or flaming Brandy is more rare than 
che fire of a Candle, and yet ic dorh nothing near enlighten fo much 
asthe flame of a Candle. Fire moft rarefied, asit is naturally, 1s 
noc at alllighc *.Lamps have burned in Tombs for many years toge- 
ther, and have enlightned the fame for.as many yeirs; bur itis ab- 
furd to conceive, that fire could havela(ted, or been fuficienr to be 
rarefied through the ayr for fo many years; fome fimply deny the 
poflibilicy of ir, although the fame may be brought to pafs acchis 
prefent time. : 

4. Where light is there is not alwaies heat meir to ir} for if 
che conzrary were true,then an equal light muft have an equal * bear; 
bur thisis averred co be falfein Greenland,where in their day-feafon 
icis as light asic isin che Eaft-Indies, and lighter thin itis inthe 
Indiesin che Winter, and yet the hear inthe Indies is infinitely 
more intenfe chanitis in Greenland ; for here ic is never hor, al- 
chough lefs cold ar fome times above others. Some Author makes 
ufe of a mufical Infrument of Cornel. Drebbel to prove againtt all 
fenfe and reafon thac where ever Light is, there ts alfo héar... Thefe 
kind of Inftruments are common enough now adaies ; rhey were 
Organs and Virginals that played by themfelves 5 All which (fai ; h 
| Uuu 2 tne 
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“the Author ) depended upon the rarefattion and condenfation of {ome 


fusbtil body, conferved in a Cavity within the bulck of the whele Lnftru- 


ment : for as foon asthe San {hined, they would have motion and play their 


parts. And there is wo denbt, but that grew out of the rarefatlion of the 
fubsil Liquor he made ufe of, which was dilated as [oon as the ayy was 
warmed by the Sun beams. Was ever a wife man to much wronged as 
to be made to believe, that a licele fubril Liquor could blow the 
bellows of Organs, and that the beams of che Sun thould penetrate 
through Boards and Iron and rarefie the Liquor contained therein ; 
and that the interpofition of a cloud fhould leffen the found of the 
Inftrument; if fo, why thould not the interpolition of a board ra- 
ther leffen the found ? for a boord fhall keep away more heat from 
a thing than che interpofition of achin cloud. The bufinefsis this, 
there was no heat required to the motion of the faid Inftrument ; 
for had there been fo, a fire made in the Room could have fupplied 
theadtion of che Sun after ics defcenfion. 
made to move by a piece of Clock-work, which was placed near to 
the keyes; the work it felf was moved by weights hung to it, of 


otherwife by a ching made within it like to che {pring of a. 


Watch; now when che wheels are almoft run about, then the 
keyes ftrike feebler, and fo the found is diminifhed ; this he calls 
the interpofition of a cloud; neithez is chere any fuch rarefaction as 


he imagines ro him(elf, and therefore isinfinitely miftaken through- - 


out his Book in the nature of rarefaction and condenfacion : Where- 
fore this is no proof chat the Suns light is alwaies hot. 

2. The fame Philofopher argues, That the reafon, why we do not 
feel the warmth of Light, is becavfe’ ic is not hot enough to move 
ourta&s for that, which moves our cat by hear, muft be of the 
fame warmth, or hotter. Thisis another fuppofed fubility of his. 
Tha, which is not warm, cannot.be faid co be hor, becaufe heat is a 


degree above warmth; now in cafe there is fo litclewarmeh ina mixc. 


body, that the cold of earth or water doth overcomeit, that body 


is norto be called hot, or warm, bur cold; even fo it 1s here, in café ” 


that Light hath not fo much heat as to warm, but rather cools,as we 
feel ic enough in the Winter,itis noc to be faid to be hot,bur cold. 
VVho could imagine that a Candle fhould heat the Ayr twenty 


er thirty Leagues about, its light extending about incircumference 


to little lefs ? 
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IV. Zight.is acontinuons obduction, or thruflang up, of puffing 
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up of the ayr,which puffing up is,as it were,an opening to the whole 
body of the ayr,in the fame manner almott as wind being puffed un- 


des water raifes and puffs up the whole body of it toa large extent,by 


which the water feems to be opened throughout all its body, I fay ic 
1s continuous, for were it a.diftuprion of the ayr and not continuous, 
it would caufe a found. A continuens obduttion is an equal drawing up 
or fupport of che ayr tothe Circumference: Thar, which doth ori- 
ginally caufe this obduction, is the fire condenfed, which bears the 
ayr up equally and circularly, like as when you blow fudds up into 
bubbles, which likewife feems to crearea light. The ayr being ob- 
ducted originally about the light, ics whole body is alfo obduéted to 
a far extent at the very {ame moment: For fuppofing tha the ayr 
is continuous, and chat there is-no {uch condenfation ( as the Vul- 
gar imagines ) as 1s effected by penetration of partsor diminution 
of quantity, the ayr betng trult up at one place, mult alfo be trutt 
up all about to acertain extent : The fame is manifeft in water, by 
puffing a thick wind through a Reed underneath ic, which litre 
wind ( although unproportionate to the heavy body of water, which 
icraifes ) puffs up all che parts of water at once, - that is, in amo- 
ment ; the reafonis, becaufe che water’ being continuous, and no- 
thing between ic chroughour all ics dimenfions but what is continue 
ous, lyech as continuately clofe (which isthe neareft clofenefs ) as 
can be conceived ; wherefore puffing one part up, you muft necefla- 
rily av the fame inftanc puff upSall che other parcs about ic; be- 
caufe they cannot introcede into one another. Or otherwile, 
the reafon why fo-improportionire abody fhould fuffice to bear 
up fo heavya body asthe water, ¢ fora puff of wind, ifir be blown 
deep under the water, will.raife fifty pounds of water, more or lefs, 
according to its force ) is, becaufe che wind having moved the nee- 
re{t.parts of water, chey bear one.another up contrinuately unto the 
very Surface.. So itis with the ayr being puffed up by the fire, whieh 
at the.fame inftant doth puff up all irs parts abour. ) 

Here you may object, If che ayr be obducted in char manner by 
the flame of the fire, and chat ir giveth way continuately.through- 
out its whole body without an intrinfick incraflation; then the leaft 
fire muft ftir che whole tra& of Air about ic.. I anfwer, That che Air 
is parcially incraflated *,and not thorowly throughout alt ics dimen- 
fions ; wherefore when ic is fo puffed up it is only obducted in its 
extent according to the. force of the flame: and when.ie is fo 
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Rreccht(as it were)chrough the fires obduction,ic receives the force 
of che flame partly only,becaufe ic is contracted by expelling the ex- 
trinfick bodies contained within ir,& fo yields to the fires obdudti- 
on. The clearer the ayris, the greater light it makes, becaufe it con- 
taining no extraneous bodies cannor contract it felf from the obren- 
fion of che fire by expelling fuch bodies,buc being totally continuous 
icis obcended fo far as the {aid ayr is continuous *, and according to 
the force of the fire. The reafon then, why a light is terminated, is 
through che contraction of the ayr,and ofc times through the denfiry 
of an intermediate bady as of chick vapours and exhalations. Accord- 
ing tothe diminution of the flame, che ayr relaxes and fo che light 
diminifheth. 

V. The caufe why a denfe body is uncapable of generating a 
light, is by reafon it is contiguous, and cannot be obdudted, or 
ftretchr, as it were. 

I have faid, That that is light which moves our eye-fight:even hence 
I wil fenfibly prove to you, that light is nothing but a continuous ob- 
duction of ayr.Suppofe chat the optick {pirits are for the greateft pare 
anayr, towhich the external ayr, when the Eye-lids are open, is 
joyned in continuity and becomes one continuous body with che 
optick ayr, ina manner as when one float of water coucheth ano- 
ther they become continuately one. Wherefore then, when the 
ayr is continuoufly obduGted, as far as where it is continuated to our 
optick ayr, ic muft neceffarily alfo abduct and ftretch the fame ap- 
tick ayr, becaufe it is continuous to it. That light moves the fight 
by ftrecching the optick ayr is evidenc, in that when we look 
again(t che light, alchough its origin is far off, we feel a ftretching ia 
our eyes. 2. V Vhen we have wearied our felves by feeing we com- 
plain chat we feel a ftretching in our eyes. In cafe che ayr is not 
obducted fo far as to reach our eyes, then we do not feeit ; as when 
a thing isoutof fight, the reafon, why we cannot fee ir, althougla 
nothing is interpofed to hinder, is becaufe its ftretching doth not 
reach as far as our Eyes. Hence you may obferve, that_( vi/ss non fis 
ewsitterdo [ed recipiendo motum flamme,) fight is not aétuated through 
the emiflion of beams from our fight, but through the receiving of 
the motion of a flame, and more through fuffering ( patiende nom 
agendo ) than acting. 

VI. The fire of 2 Flame is to fonte extent difperfed rhrough the 
Ayr, andfo far ic heatsthe Ayr: meverchelefs ics enlightning : 
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much furcher extended. The Sun, which is the grearelt Flame, ics 
heacin the Summer reaches to us in a very intenfe quality, its light 


would reach a hundred or more times furcher then it,wererhe craQ - 


of the Ayr extended to a larger quantity; but becaufeicis nor, 
therefore its heat in the torrid Zone, and in che temperate onesin 
che Summer, reaches as far as its light, which although ic doth, is 
not therefore to be accounted the effence of Light, as fome have 
fimplyimagined. So that ic was no lefs Miftake co believe chat the 
Sun’s light could be precipitated in a Glafs,and fome to have colleat- 
ed of ic nolefs then two Ounces and half aday: The verrue of this 
Precipitateis defcribed to penetrate into the fubftance of the hard- 
eft Meral. I do believe that it is very poflible to precipitate fuch 
fmall bodies conftituted out of che fiery emiffions of the Sun ,whofe 
vertue cannot but be very penetrative through the predominance of 
firein them ; but neverthelefs itis not the light which is precipica- 
ted, but fiery fubftances, neither is fire rhe light it felf, bur the caufe 
ofic. Light is a property following the union of aflamewith the 
Ayr, wherefore the Ayr is rather to be taken for the principal Sub- 
ject. 

VII. Light is not che primar caufe of all che effects produced by 
the Scars, bue their cemperament and exfuperating heat. Acciden- 
tally or privatively their remotenefs and remiffion of heat may be a 


caufeof coldnefs, and incraflation of the Ayr, and confequently of 


its obfcuricy. The fight of rhe Sun doth not comfort the vital Spi- 
rits, neither doth ic act immediately upon them at all, although 


through its heat it may help and excice the vital heat of {ome frigtd: 


temperatures. 


The light hath only a power of acting immediarely and per fe- | 


upon the Optick {pirits, and through alrering them, may prove a 
mediate caufe of Vital and Animal Alterations. I proveir. If you: 
90 forch out of the dark into chelight, you feel a diftention, or ra-. 
ther an obtenfion of your vifive {pirits ; return again out of che lighe 
into the dark, and you will firft perceive a relaxation, and afterwards: 
a contraction of your fight. The mediated effect of light is a quick- 
ning of the Vital and Animal Spirics, which are moved by continu-- 
ation from the obrenfion of the Optick Ayr. . 

A fudden great light caufes a burfting of the Air; which happens, . 
when che Airis fo much obrended, that itcamftrecch no more,and 
then, ofa necefficy it muft burft.. A burfting is 4 fudden capi : 7 

: a. body, 
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- a body throughout all its dimenfions and parts as ic were. The air 


is bur{ted chrough a great lightning or a lath before a chunder,which 
if the {ame buriting do'reach diametrically to che optick air of an 
open eye, it will certainly blind yea fomeiime killa man, be- 
caufe che fame burftine is continued uncoand upon che optick {pi- 
rics, and fomecmes 1s alfo further continuated, chat ic burflech the 
whole Treafure of che Animal {pirits, which neceffarily mutt effect 
an Apoplea:y. A tan coming forth fuddenly-ouc of the darkinto a 
great light, is often {truck blind, becaufe his optick Spirits are burit- 
ed through che fudden and ftrong obtention; or if is obrends the 
optick Airto thenext lower degree, foas it may not canfe a burft- 
ing, ic chen produceth a dazling of the-fight,that 1s, an over-{tretch- 
ing of the optick {pirits. 

VILL. How light renders afl things vifible as a matter worthy of 
Enquiry. . : 

The air being thus obtended and made vifible through light,is ter- 
minated .every where about by the furfaces of terminated bodies. 


Thefe terminated furfaces refitt the obtended air, and according to | 


their feveral degrees of mixcure. or of fundamental light and dark- 
nefs do attenuate, refraét, dimintfh, contra& or condenfate the 
obtenfion. If the furface of therefifting objeét is continuous and 
weighty, it attenuates and refraéts or reflects the light of the air ; 
and ef chat nature is water, for water being adunired to air in conti- 


nuity,doth not only fuftain che obrenfion of che air, but alfo through 


its reflexion obtends the obrended air yet more,and fo the obterfion 
upon the water mutt be grearer, by reafon it ops the obducted air 
more then any thing elfe ; wherefore its light is chinner,but withal 
erearer,& makes all bodies therein contained fhew greater.Befides, 
water containing muchair in her body, fuffereth alfo an obrenfion 
of char, whereby bodies muft neceflarily appear bigger then they 
are. The reafon why a piece of Money ina B:fon with water ap- 
pears bigger chen itis, 1s becaufeche water chrough impregnation 
with peregrine air, proper thicknefs and continuity doth reflect,and 
admit much obtended air or light, which being alcered by the co- 
lour of rhe money, doth appear much bigger, then if feenchrough 
thin air alone. 

Lightis diminifht, becaufe the airis condenfed, fo that what- 


ever doth condenfe the air muft diminih its light and obduGtion. . 


Whatever body light appulfes againft, ic is thereby darkneermee 
vor che 
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the body which tt {trikes againft, condenfes the air. 
According to this degree of condenfation, the light is gradually 
diminifhe, and darkned; ific be cerminated in a mott denfe earthy 
body, then ic appears black; if again{t a body, thac hath lefs earth, 
or denficy, it appears brewz, that is to fay, ac the point ofrefleGtion 
again{t an Obyeét ; and fo gradually in all other. 
This change being wrought upon the terminating obtenfion byan 
“objected body, it is repercufled to a certain diftence, namely, as far 
as the repercutient ation of that objeét can reach, which is as far, 
_as until che Air doth recover its proper ftation. If we are far off from 
an Object, is appears lefs thentcis, becaufe its ation doth dimi- 
nifh gradually like unto che ftreams of water, which abouc the cen- 
cer of action aregreater , but the more remote they are,the lefs chey 
row. 
. A Flame ts called a Light (Lux) becaufe ic begets fight. The 
light begot in the Airis called (Lumsen) an Lamination. Wherefore 
thefe lights are not really diftinguifhe, but ratiexe. Neither is a lame 
to be called a light, unlefs when ic doth obdu& the Air; neither is 
the Air to be cermed a light or illumination, unlefs when ic is obdu- 
ted by a flame. : | 
Radiws,a Beam 1s a diducted line of a fametending directly from 
the Center co the Circumference. 
A Splendor is theintention of light by a reflection or refraQion 
upon a chick continuous fmooth body. 
The Lights begot by the Stars, and other flimes, are not diftin- 
-guifht/pecie, becaufe they depend upon the fame caufes, namely , 
upon Fire and Air. Their difference confiftsin confiftency, purity, 
bignefs, ec. 
. The Celum Empyrenm, or Heavens of the Angels are faidto be 
‘lucid ; which may beunderftood tropically, or properly. If pro- 
perly, poffibly ic hath a vertue of obducting the air like unto aflame. 
If tropically, lucid is equipollenc to glorious. The Bodies of the rie 
fen Saints fhall appear glorious and {plendid, poffibly becaufe chey 
thall be more ayry and fiery, that isflammy. ~ , 
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CHAP. XxIl. 
Of Colours: 


n. The Authors Definition of a Colour. That Light 4 aColoxr. Ari- 
ftotles Definition of colour examined. | 

2.!Scaligers Abfurdities coaching Colours and Light. 

3. What colonr Light ts of ; and why termed a frngle Colour. That 
Light doth not efiicienter revder an Objelt vifible. Howamixt 
Colonr worketh upon the fight ; and how tt ts conveyed to tte | 

4. The Cafes of the variations of Mercury in sts colour through cach 
feveral preparation. \ } i 3 

5» That Colours are formally relations only to our fight. That a mixt 
colowy is not an intentional quality. That be fides the relation of cofours 


there ts an abjolute foundation. in their original. Subjects. Howthe 


fame fundansental colours att. 

6. That there are no apparent colours, but all are true. | 

3. The Differences of colours. What colour focal'fire sof. The fanda- 
menta! colours of nsixt bodies. : 

8. What reflection of light is. What refrattion of colours vs. Ariftotles 
Definition of colour rejetted. The Effetts of a. donble reflettiox. The 


Reafons of the variations of Colour in Apples held over the water and 


Looking-glaffes. The. variation. of llamsination by. variows 
Glaffes. . 


g. The Divifion of Glaffes. The canfe of the variatien of colaur ina 


Prifia. 


10. The Nature of Refrattion. why colewrs are not refratted in- the 


Eye. 


<4 it movesthe fight: if fo, then certainly Light is a Co- 
four: For, 
1. It proceeds from a mixt body. . 
_ a. Iemovesthe fight primarly, immediately.and per fe. I prove 
it. We do diftinguith light from darknefs, and alight body from a 
edark-one by our fight; ergo #t moves the fight. 
Probably youmay deny my Definition of colour ; ier fl 


™ Obur is aMode ot Quality of ‘a mixt being, throughwhich 
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{hall for your further fatisfaétion compare ic wich that of Arifatle, 
and proveit to be confentaneous to it, differing only in Precifion, 
ours beirtg lefs univerfal and nearer to fenfethen his. Lamen (which 
is equipollent tocolour) eff atbus per[picwi quatenns per[picui. Light 
ot rather I}fumination is the act of a perfprcuous body: quatenus per- 


fpicaris redundant. By-adtas is implied an a@tuation or motion. 


2. By per{pecwous is intended a body, that is caprble of receiving 
or rather of reflecting light ; Andis nor the fight capable of recei- 
ving or reflecting light, and of being aGtuired by it ? 

Or if you will cake colour for a quality, following the cempera- 
ment and miftion of the Elements, the difference is not grear, this 


the orber defcribed apefferieri relatively and’accidenrally ; for it is 
per acctdens Coit to move the fight. I cannot but reflect at Scaligers 
boldnefs, who pretending to exceed Cardan in fubtility, fo as he 
feemed to reprehend and correét himinevery DiftinGion, but with 
more abfurdicy then he fuppofed Cardan to be lefs fubtil ; and par- 
ticularly abour Colours and lieht, Exercit. CCCXXV. d.* 2. Here 
he infers'a real and formal difference between an Accident and its 
Subject; the contrary hath fo plainly been demonftrated. 

2. Thatan Accident is confticuced our of a Power and _4é. The 
fallity of which is dete&edin my Difp.of Pow. Thefe Affertions are 
not exempred from Abfurdities. 

1. AnAccident anda Sub(tince being really and formally differene, 
and owing their produétion to one fubftantial efficient, icfollows 
that a Subltance produceth effects differing from it {elf in Specie. 

2. ThataSubftance is an efficient of a Power and A. Power 
and Act being two pofitive contraries, one fub(tancial efficient is 
inferred to be an efficient fecundum idem ad idem of two politive 
contraties ; for a power according to Arifotle is nota privauon; 
forthen itwerea won ens reale, buta politive. | 

3. Neither is Power or Sub{tance the true matter of colour. Noe 


the powersfor chat is like co the matter:not the fubftance, thar being | 


the fole whole {ubftance: Wherefore if neither power or fub@ance 
be thetrue matter,it cannot be any real ching ; becaufe whatever is 
real confiits of Matter and Form. Wherefore (faith he) we fhould fay 
that it hath afubftance for its fubje€t, wherein it is inherent ; but init 
felf it hath a power and att out of which it is made ane inthe fubjelt, and 
Aifiinh from the {ubjett, out of which effence that property of vifible is 

XXX 2 3 produced. 
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produced. A manifeft contradi€tion: Firft he faich, that an Acci- 
denc hath alwaies a fubftance for its {ubjeét ind yer in it felf ic hath 
a power and act. Afluredly none will affirm a powertobe in an ac- 
cidenc, but in che fubject for to receive. fuch an Accident ; thishe 
alloweth himfelf: foran accident (faith he) is alwaies in a fubftance 
as its fubject ; erga it hath its efleace from afubjeét: if chen a fub- 


ject givethits eflence, it giveth pracedextia and confequentiaeffe: It 


is chen che power that is from the fubject, as alfo the a& ; ergo an 
Accident ts nothing but the fubjeét modified. 

4. Conftituting Principles, as Matter and Form, are required ro 
exift at one time: bucthe power and act cannot exift atone nes 
for afloon as che aé&t is advened, the power is fled. If then you af- 
fercit to bea princspium generations, then che fubje& thus contlitu- 
ced doth contilt of a Principle per fe, and another per accidens : B2s 
fides tt followes, thatan accident is an @étzs purus; iffo, chen an 
accident is more perfeét then amanoran Angel. Wherefore ic ap- 
pears that a colour is nothing elfe but amodification of a fubjeét,and 


of the fame rank chat other accidencs areof ;. befides, that colouris 


exempied froma power and aét, and chat the fubftanceis rarher 
to be conceived to be inftructed with a power of being coloured. 
The fubfequent diftinétion confirms my Incerpretation of his 
words: For (faith he) ightss an alt of vifbility : that is,icis an 
action upon avifible fubltancesfor viftbility inche abftra& betng in- 
vifble, he ought rather to have declared how a fucid {ub@tance agted 
through its modality, or action upon our fenfe. . The fame Scaliger 
in che faid Dif. affercs, chat Light is neither white or whirenefs. No 
doubr iris no whicenefs ; for chat he never faw. exiftent without a 
body, unlefs it was a Spirit in his Fancy; But che queftion is, whe- 
ther it is not White ?: His Argument alledged againtt it is, becaufe 
it canmot befeen in the Air, and doth not terminate the fight. The 
former condition of his Reafon is fimsplicirex neceffary ¢ the latter is 
only neceflary (neceffitate confeqnentia) by confequence. reply co 
his Argument : | 

r. Thar light is viGble in theair, as I-have fhewed before. 

2. Light were: it imaginable toinherein an infinite fubjet, ic 
would be interminate, and yet move the fight terminaely ; for 
man who is blinded by athin Cararaét, knowes when it is day; 
and when night, becaufe the light of the Sun moveth his Optick 


Air, although very obrufely, and yer he neither {ees the rerminati- 
on of che Sun,.or of che Air. 3- Light 
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3. Light is nocinvifible, becaufe of the chinnefs of the Airs but 
vifible, becaufe of its obductibility. 

4. The airs intermination is falfly fuppofed to be the caufe of its in- 
vifibilicy : for ic is really terminate, becaufe a being and termina- 
tion in the concrete are convertible. Further it is evidenr, that 
light mutt be neceflarily terminaced bothin the body, whenceitis 


_ derived, and inthe body wherein it is received ; notwithitanding 


it is not alwaies neceflary for us to perceive or fee the lights termi- 

nation init felf; for chacwefeldom do, although it is terminated 
‘In and by our fight. According to our foreftated definition lighcis 

accounted a colour, but moft tingle, thatis, without any compofi-. 

tion, or reflection. 

II. I call light a fingle colour, not abfolucely, as if ic were foin 

ifs own nature and conititution, but becaufe ic moves our fight 

fingly without reprefenting any maixc colour with ittothe fight. | ck 
This fingle motion oflightis only its obtenfion continuatedinthe . Becaule 
optick air,& 1s otherwife known by the name of an swtermsinate Pelly- Mio ite 
eid *. In cafe light be reflected and gathered in great quantity by air without bes. 
thickned and fomewhat condenfed by thin and by alittle condenfed ing termi- 
clouds, ic produces a thick pellucid or whicenefs in the air,whichcon. Dated by. 
tinuaced co the optick air, produces the fame whitenefs there. This aoe 
we perceive when the Sun is faid co fhine, which it doch ever, when Pha 
no thick denfe clouds are inrerpofed,& that its Rates are condenfed 

by chin clouded air being alittle condenfed. That the thin fhining 
light is whitifh, is furcher apparenc by the Peripatetick defcription | 
of white. White is a colour, which doth moft difperfe the fight; buc 
fo doth che Sun fhining light ; ergo it is whitith. Or according to o-. 
thers, White ts that, which containeth much light : ergoliohtis 
molt white: becaufe ( proprer quod naumquodd, tale off, - illud Magis: 


taleeft ) Light being the caufe and fountain of white, muft:be moft 


whice in ic felf. 

III. Light (Lumen) is abius anfibslitatss (faith Scaliger) chatis, 
ic renders a vifible ching: vilible: Buc how ? nor efficienter (for: 
chen without light in che air there fhould be no fundamental colours, . 
and every colour muft be produced through light atthe moment of 
its appulfe) but asa medinm or caufa fine qua nom. AS a medinmin 
thatic doth defer the ratio obdwttibilitatis of every Object to theeye.. 
The manner oficis thus ; every mixt colour is nothing elfebut the: 
degree. of che alteration of the mixt.objects wrought upon the ai : by 

theirs: 
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their greater or lefs pinching, contracting, or deading of ic: Suppo- 
fing that che greareft extention of che ayr caufes a pellucidnefs, that 
which gathers, coneraéts, or deads the ayra little and {tates irs ob- 


tenfion is white; thac which gatherechit yet morets yellow. That 
which doth-gather-ic moft is’ b/ack, that which gathers ic lefsis . 


brown, and fo gradually. This gathering of che obtended ayr by the 
continuately pinched, to the excent of a certain Sphere. The ayr 
being pinched doth’ continuately pinch the optick ayr, which if ic 
bea little pinched by an objected colour, ic difcerneth ic tobe 
white, or if very much it difcerneth it tobe black hencewhen we 


enter into a mourning Room hung about wich black cloath we per- | 


ceive a perfect pinching or contractionin our Eyes. 


\ ou} 


pio 


Here may be demanded, Whence this various mannet of pinch- =| 


ing proceeds, fince. that pinching is caufed by a folid obje&t, if fo, 


chen che folider an objeét is the more it fhould pinch, and confe- 
quently che blacker it fhould be, which feems erroneous ; for Gold 


ing here do itis the n-oft folid of all bodies. I anfwer, That this various man- 
Not under- ner of pinching “ depends upon the degrees of the. gathering of 


canapte ob. light or obcended ayr. The which doth moft gather ot deads the 


tenfion,buc ayr, being a continuous or fluid body isadenfe and contiguous bo- 
rather a 
relaxing or and pinches the ftronger, and confequently is the deeper coloured. 
withdraw- 

ing from,or 


Orel chen hinders ics pafs, and fo che light refle&ts upon icand producesa 


light, and fplendor, whereas a contiguous body divides the ayr and giveth way | 


drawing of for irs entrance, and fo it pinches, and next darkneth its Where- 
i a A fore Gold being continuous, that is, confifting of much water con- 
ka nee denfed, and ayr incraffated, reflects the light, and fo produces a 
ed, drown. {plendor. Now,that Gold confiftech of chofe mortt parts ; I proveic, 


ed,& dead- becaufe Gold contains a Lentor in ic, € whichis a concomitant of 


ed vy a water and ayr, as I thewed you before ) for caft 1 piece of Gold in- 
ae ts to the fire, and ler it lye chere for fome proportionate ime, and 
hog: being caken out you may diduct it into ‘any form or figure, and turn 


ot bendir any way. Since that Gold confifteth of a proportion of 
continuous parts,it is thereby rendred {plendid,and yellow fromthe 
proportion of contiguous parts contained within ’it.- Wherefore if 
you 


dy ; fo chat che more denfe that a body is, the more light it gathers, | 


-*By pinch- is of a yellow colour, which otherwife fhould be blackeft, becaufe | 


But char, which ts continuous although very thick yet it gathers no- | 
thing near fo much as a continuous body, becaufe irs continuity — 
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you reduce Gold intoa Cal, you deprive it of its {plendor; be- 
caufe you have caken away its continuity of parts. 
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IV. Give me leave to demonftrate to you the reafons ofall che 


various colours which Afercary attains to through its various prepa- 
rations ; and thence you may colle& che reafons of Colours befal- 
ling all other bodies, (whether Mineral or Vegetable) through 

Mercury is 1.{plendid, becaufe of its chick continuity of parts.. 

2. Its Silver-like, colour derives from its paucity of contiguous 
parts, which it containing in cthac {mall quantity doch render ic a 
lictle darker than white, and is the caufe, why itis not pellucid like 
WNLO water, . 

3.. The reafon why Mercury becometh white likeunto a whice 
fro{t by being diflolved by Agua Fort. is, becaufe it is didu&ted and 
atcenuated through allirs dimenfions, and therefore collecting and 
pinching che light a liccle only,ir appears whice *. : 

4., Mercary changeth intoa yellow colour after it hach been dif- 


: folved by oyl of #rio/, and being feparated from the diffolvent by 
exhalation icabides white, but being caft into water ic changeth . 


yellow. 
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_ The whitenefs, which remainsin Afercury after the-evaporation 


of the oyl, is, che colour of the corofive falt coagulated into.an ac-- 


tenuited body by the Mercurial vertue. The cafting ic into water 


doth deprive it of the forementioned falt, which is diffolved into - 
water ; thar, which doth remain, js the.courfer part of the falting - 
corporated with che AZercury,, whofe fubltance contains fuch a pro-. 
portion of earth as to gather fomuch of the-obtendedayr and to - 


pinch it inco a yellowith colour. | 
5« The whicenefs of Mercury fublimare corrofive, and of Mer- 


cury f{ublimate Dalufied derives.more from the attenuated falc, than 

_the body the Mercury. - ; ! 
6.. Thefame corrofive Mercury fublimate diffolved into fair wae - 

tet and precipitared: by oy! of-Tartar changeth into:a clay red; | 


Here you mult not.imagine thac itis the oyl of Tartar in a dropor 


two doth colour-the whole fubftance of the precipitared body ; for 


it felf is of another colour, befides were it of the fameit isimpto- 
portionate to colour a whole body by a drop or two..It happens then 
through the deprivation of the chinner parts of the corrofive fala 


fyimming in the water. That,which che oyl of Tartar performed in : 
” | TS tHSis 


Sao 
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this preparation, is no:bing but to free the body from ics detaining 
foiric, which it coth by atcra@ting it to its own body, and uniting 
ic felf wish it into afmall body; the redcolour depends upon the 
quantity of thickned earth of che precipicate. 

Ifhall noc im or.une you with the relation of colours befalling 
chrough other preparations, fince you may eafily infer a reafonof 7} 
them from what hath been propofed concerning che variation of ~ 
colours in Mercury. 

V. From this cifcourfel do further infer, 1. That the formality 
of colours doth mainly confift in a refpeétivenefs and relation to 
our fight, and is nohing elfe but what man by his fighr difcerns it 
tobe, for had man no fight there would be no colours, although 
there would be an alteration upon the ayr excended. Likewife light 
would not be light but ayr ob:ended: Sothae I fay the Abfola:um |} 
fundamenum Relationts {nppofite would be there,but net spfa relatio, || 
becaufe.the Correlatnm is defective, The like uncerftand of founds, — 
fents, or tafts, whichas tous are nothing but certain realities mo- 
ving our animal (pirits by certain refpe€tive modes, which realicies 
moving the fenfes in certain modes are called fuch or fuch fenfible 
qualities: what they may befurcher really in chemfelves we know 
not, becaufe we perceive no more of them, than what we call fuch 


and fuch ; theothers, although real, yet we fuppofe chem to be von i, 


entia, becaufe we do not perceive orknowthem. BurI prove the 
Propofition, il rofiive and abfoluce beings perform their actions 
refponding to their modes; But none of thefe fore-mentioned 
qualities may be fo termed fenfible qualities ( to wit, colours, 
founds, cc.) unlefs modifying the fenfes. ee | 

2. That amixc colour isnot an intentional quality produced by | 
the coloured objeétin the ayr, buc areal quality, really inhering or || 
effected in the ayr by the original aGtion of afundamental colour. —) 
What fhal! an intentional quality act really ? Ergo, Oniddam effet sm | 
effettu, quod privs non fuerit in canfa, Which contradicts that Maxime | 
concluding the contrary. Befides, colour would be affected with "| 
two forts of accidents, onereally inherent in the objeét, the other |) 
inthe ayr. 3. It fuppoferh accidents to migrate @ fabjefte infubje- 
Eluns, which is impolfible. Neverthelefs Scaliger pretends to prove || 


Light to bea quality produced in the ayr and diftinét from che efhi- | | 
cient ; chat is,-thac Lagren is really diftinguifht from Zax, if fo, 
then Leaver could exift, when Luv is feparated and removed from 

| it; 
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it; but chat cannot be, ergo, thereis no real diftinGtion between 
them. According tothe fame rule we might raife areal diftinGion 
between the coloured obje& immediately altering the ayr, andthe 
colour ot /wmses produced in the ayr from that-colour being a Luxe 
in comparifon to the other. This real diftinction is rejected by 
the fame Arguments : becaufe a colourin the ayr or a Lumen cannot 
exift, when the colour ( or Zax ) in the object is removed, 

3. That nocwithftanding che refpective formality, there is a real 
foundation in coloured bodies, which is a certain degree of tempe- 
rature, whereby they being fomewhat contrary to our fenfe move 
and act, but mediately, upon ics cemperament. 

4. That through this abfolute foundation a colour doth move 
er act really upon che ayr, and through ic upon other inanimate 
bodies, yet not as it is a colour, but as ic is an abfolute foundati« 
onora degree of temperament. This motion is not very confi- 
derable ; for although ic may move a light thin hody our its place, 
yet ic will hardly move locally a thick or denfebody, wherefore 
it is ridiculous to opinionate, that /wmsen of the Stars, otherwife ter- 
med their Influences, fhould be the caufes of fo great effects upon 
ereat bodies, as are adfcribed to them. 

VI. Colours are generally divided by the Peripateticks into two 
forts, viz. into true, and apparenc. True Coleurs are fuch as do real- 
ly, inhere in their fubjects in che fame manner, as they are repre- 
fented to the eye. Apparent onesare chofe, which are not really 
inherent in their fubjeéts in the fame manner as they feemto be to 
our fight; fuch are the colours of a Rainbow, or of a Peacocks 
feathers, or of the Sea-water: becaufe thefe according to the feve- 
ral diftances and pofition of the eyefeem divers. Thecaufe they 
impute to the light ( Lumen ) which according to its various afpects 
renders the faid colours various :the.errour of this Doétrine will 
appear from thefe Conclufions. 

1. All Apparent colours are real amd true colours ; as for their 
being real colours but few do doubt of ir, becaufe they do really 
move thefight. ‘Thar they are truecolours-I prove hence: Thar, 
which is a real colour, mult bea crue colour, becaufe a being and 
true are convertible ( ess & veruns convertuntur; ) wherefore if it be 
a colour it muftbea true colour, or elfe none; for it doth as really 

and cruly move the fight as chac which is ftri@tly called a true colour, 
or how fhould we {ce icelfe? To this you reply, that you do not 
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deny it tobe true a colour in one fenfe,namely metaphyfically ; bur 


in another, and in refpe& toa true colour ftriétly fo called, it 1s nor 


true. J anfwer,That all che difference I find between rhem is, chat 
the one is moe dufable or lefs changeable than the other, which 
dothnot make the one more or lefs true chan the other ; for did an 
apparent colour move the fight otherwaies than it doth, it would be 
no true colour, bur it moves the fenfesas icis, and comolt mens 
fiche it is che fame continuing its duration: Por when we fee a 
Rainbow, its colours do appear the fame ro all {tanding in the fame 
place ; buc were they not crue, they would appear in one fhape to 
one, andin anozher to another. As for their different appearances 
and flaapes at feveral diftances and pofitions is as well incident to 
thofe, which they call crue colours, as to apparent ones; Fora 
Picture, where che colours are all real and crue, will vary at feveral 
diftances and pofitions. You will fay, Thaca Piture will not vary 
in colour, if you look upon: it from che right oppofite place, where 
the light 1s caft in adue proportion. Tanfwer, Neither will char, 
which you call che apparent colour of a Picture vary, keeping the 
fame place and diftance: And what difference can you then make 
between them? The only difference between them is their more 
or lefs durabiliry-and changeablenefs which proceeds from its grea. 
cer or lefscompactnels of mixture. The colour of a Rainbow ts as 
true a colour at that pofition and diftance, .as of any other objed, ic 
differing alonein durability ;, for fuppofe a colour to be altered by a 
reduplication or over-cafting of another colour in fub(tance,but the 
fame in appearance; as for in{tance, a paimted face having its 
matural colour hid under a painted colour, certainly you will fay 
thac che lacter is only an apparenc colour ; if fo, wherein is the 
latter differenc from the former being a true colour ( as you call it ) 
buc in durabilicy ? To wit,che paint wears off, and the other abides, 
The fame is obfervable in the clouds whofe laiting colour is blewifh, 
their fading or painted colours are the rayes of the Sun incorpora- 
ted with their bodies,really and cruly alcering cheir lafting colours s 
neverthelefs this latter is as true a colour, as the paint was upon a 
painted vifage. 

VH. The differences and number of colours are various and 
many ;. for every remperament hath a feveral colour attending it: 
But as it was hor every infenfible alteration of temperament, chat 
eonflimuted anew temperature, faving that alone,which is fenfible ; 

| fe 
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fo neither doth every infenfible alteration of colour conftitute a 
new colour, but only fucha one as isfenfible. Colours are eitber 
durable and lefs mixt,( msixti & paucioribns 3 non vero minus mixti) OF 
changeable,and more mixt, thac is, with extrinfick heterogeneous 
bodies: So that a durable colour arifes froma compact tempera- 
ment of the Elemenes included by extrinfick bodies ; the other 
cepends upon a lefs compaét union of the Elements. 

Changeable colours are various alfo according to the lights re- 
fictbion, ox Fefrattion, and its various incidencies upon objects which 
caufeth chem to appear either whiter or blacker,or orherwife hehter 
or darker. A changeable colour is fometimes accidental toa perfi- 
fienc colour, as appears by ché fore-mentioned inftance of a painted 

ace. 

Colours are extremse of intermsediate. Extreme ones are fuch > as 
cannot be intended or heightned in their aétion, as black (I mean 
that, which is blackelt ) cannot be heightned; chat ¥S, 1c cannot be 
fuppofed to pinch and drown the light more thanit doth. Thefe ex: 


trem€ colours depend upon the extreme or greateft proportion of the’ 


fuperating Element in reference tothe whole : So that in cafe fire 
is the greatelt predominant, its body is white; ifthe earth, its fub- 
Jet is black. According to this fuppofition there are four extreme 
colours, becaufe there are four extreme proportions of rhe Ele. 
ments: Which are thefe ; White Black,Cryftalline,and Pellucid. This 
1s made known tous, I. In chat Sea-coal confifting of moft earch 


is black. 2. A Flameconfifting of meftfire, is whire, ‘to Wit, the 


Sun. 3. The Ayr confifting moft of ayry partsis Pellucid. 4. Ice , 


confifting moft of wacerith parts is cryftalline. Iwill furcher prove 
this by reafon: If blacknefs be proper .to earth and earthy bo- 
dies, whitenefs muft be proper to fire and fiery bodies, they being 
oppofite correfpondents to one another in all qualities, The 
colour, which 1s in warer and waterifh bodies, is neither white or 
black, ergo it muft be an extreme colour of it felf ; for ince thae 
eich Elenent obrains diftinét extreme qualities, the fame mutt al. 
fobe in colours. Who would fay that warer is white or black, or 
partakes of any white or black from fire or earth ; wherefore Theo- 
phraftus was te be blamed for adfcribing yellow tofire, and white 
to the three others. That, which moved him to appropriate yellow 
to focal fire, was, becaufe for rhe moft parcin flaming or burning 
it feems yellow and reddifh, To this] anfier, That the colour of 
| Yyy2 focal 
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focal fire isnot an extreme colour, becaufe fire is norinherent 
in focal fire in its greitelt proporcion and predominance, it having 
much earch to ob{cureits extream whitenefs,and fo it is turned to a 
yellow or red, but where fire is in his greareft predominance and 
leaft counterpoited by earch, there icfeems almvaies white, as ap- | 
pears in the colour of the Sun, and in oyl or far calt into focal fire | abl 
burning white. Here.may be objected, That Snow is white ; Ergo, | 
it fhould confift moft of fire, which tt doth not. Irepeacmydi- J it! 
{tinction of durable and changeable colours, and-affirm that white. ft 
nefs depending upon fire isdeprehended only in durableandeom- fb! 
pact permixt bodies; the other inherent in changeable fubjects | 5 
and thin open bodies derives more from the ingredient lighten- | Ai 
tring their pores, where being a little pinched and colleéted ap-. | it 
pears white, fo that this may be thought tobe asmuchthe colour = at 
of the condenfed light as of the body, which laftethno longer, | pret 
than it is condenfed by condenfed water, and that being melted J atl! 
the colour vanifheth withall ; poffibly you will curn your objeGtion — gti 
to a bone, which being white, doth not conrain fire predominating | 1 
init. Tanfwer, That a bone confifts of much fireand ayras ap- , {ea 
pears in its flammability, and therefore iswhite. Laftly, youmay . | the! 
object, Thaca Marble ftone or Alabafter is white, burneitherare ff rd 
fiery. I anfwer, That both do confit of a condenfed and atrenua- beca 
ted water, and not without a little rarefaction caufed by chefire, | hic 
Suppofe that Marble were only a natural water, which asThavede- — ff tee 
monftraced is naturally thick and confiftent like untolce, andcon-.— J te, 
denfed with a little earth, certainly itwould be of atranfparenc — I} hyd 
and cryftalline colour; this Ice being yet more condenfed by - J ité 
earth pinches and collects thelighta little, and {6 appearswhire. J} dif 
Wherefore obferve, that this white is primarily an extrinfick colour - § fie 
depending on the incidence of light, and not fundamental alone — ff pied 
wrought by the internal cemperature of the mixt body. Sochat this Mes 
objeétion doth conclude nothing againft our Affertionmentioning — yet 
intrinfick colours a&ting from a compaét mixt body. The reafon ca 
why Marble and Alabafter are fhining is, becaufe their body iscon- _ thin 
fiftenr of a continuated fubRance, to wit, thick water. 8 Ex 


Intermediate colours.arefuch, as atife out of the defcent of the § VW 
Elements from their extreams: To wit thus, The lefs chere is of — fl poi 
fire, the lefs it is intrinfecally and fundamenrally whice; thelefs ff nd, 
there is. of earth, the more an object diminifheth in Ba ir 
Wahic | 
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Which degradations conftitute che intermediate colours. 
Incermediate colours are almoft infinite, bur enumerating them 

according to the above-{tated condition of Latitude of: Colours; 

they are vulgarly countedtenin number: 1. Yellowi(h, Subflavus, 


3.Yellow. 3. Reddifb; Subruber.. 4. Red. 5. Greenilh.  6.Green. 


9. Blewifh. 8. Blew. 9. Brownifh. 10. Brown. 
Red is an equal mixture of Blackand White, and is the Center 


and middle of:all colours being equally interjacenc between the: 


twoextreams : forhat all colours are between Red and White, and 


berween Red and Black,as appears in the fubnext {cheme of colours, 


Before I proceed, I willcommend to youa very neceffary diftin. 
&ion of intermediate colours, which are either fundamental of 
extrinfick. The fundamental intermediate colonrs are thofe, thar 


are conftituted by the internally proportionated Elements in tem-_ 


perament, and are compactly permifted. The extrinfick colours. 
are fuch as are as much imputable ro the external incidence-and in-- 
gredience of Light. | 

This premicred, I fay, that a fundamental Red doth only cons 


fecute a body mixed and temperated ad pondus, which was alone in: 


the Chaos, the nobleft of colours beficting fo noble a body. Of thofe 


red colours which we now have, afanguine cometh neareft to it, 
becaufe it proceeds from the exadte(t@emperature ad jufPitians ,. 


which is neareft rothat ad pondus. The change from this cowards 


the extreams (as before) confticutes a differenc colour: if to wa-- 


ter, its chingeisintoa green, as you may obfervein the bloud of 
hydropick bodies appearing sreenifh ; if to air, blewith, as you fee: 
it dothin the clouds, which is changed out of a Red Cloud being 
difperfed into a grewer meafure of air; if co Earth, Brown: ifto 
Fire, Yellow, which is manifeft in Bloud turning toa Yellow, if: 
predominated by fire or Choller; to Brown if predominated by 
Melancholy or Earth ; to Blew if actenuated or incorporated with 
predominant air. Befides thefe, there are many others, which be. 
caufe approaching to fome one of the forementioned, I thall not 
think materialro relate, but refer you to Scalsgers CCCXXVth, 


- Exerc. where you have the names of moft colours fet down. 


What Splendor and the caufe of it is, you know-already : its op- 
pofite is a deads{hnefs , which as fplendor is effected upon a {mooth 


and continuated body, fois this effected upon a ruggid and conti- 


guous bodys. 


Luminous 
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continua- 
ted, 


Luminous and Opake ate alfo Oppofites. The laccer is diftingwifht 
from black, in chat this is caken for a fundamental colour, the other 
for an extrinfick privation of light. 

VIII. Reflection of light is the beating back or reaction of a {plen- 
did or thick body upon the obrended air, which Reflection obrend- 
ing and {tretching the air yer more, then it was before makes it ap- 
dear much lighter. That icis made lighter, is difcerned by the eye, 
which is more forcibly obtended by the refleéted ight, which if ic 
be much, caufes a dazling:in the-eyes, and is nothing elfe but an o- 
ver-retching of che optick airand Membranes, and fometimes is fo 
ereat charit preffes water out of the eyes. Reflection is only upon 
continuous bodies, as Gold,’ Silver, Brafs, Steel, Precious Stones, 
Glafs, and Water, ec. | | 

IX, Refrattion of colours isa reflection feeming to be broke; as 
when you put a Stick into the water, thecolour of it feems to be 
broke. By an internal refletion its colour feems to bz more aug- 
mented in quantity and extent of parts, chen really icis. The man- 
ner of icischus : Mark chat a fuperficial refleGtion doth not aug- 
ment che extent of a colour, which reflects the light ; for Gold or 
Cryftal is not augmented im extent of colour, that is, feems not big- 
ger chen reallyicis by reflecting light fuperficially, neither dothey 


dD 


render a colour intheais bigger then it is. 


2. A double refleétion is the continuation of a reflection * ; for there. 


is alfo a reflection of light within the very body of an object,as you 
may fee by a piece of Money caft into che water,or big Sands Jodg- 
edfomnetime wichin the center of aDiamond or Cryftal, caufing a 
reflection although remote from the Surface; wherefore a Colour 
is not well defcribed by 4ri/?, Lib.de Sen{. & Senfil.co be the extre- 
mity of a terminated perfpicuous body ; for I have rold you where 
and how it may be vilible in che intrinftck body of an Object. Not- 
withftanding this, Scaligers Objection, in Exerc.325.d. 4. againtt 
colour {tated to be che extremity of an Objet, is invalid. His Ob- 
jection is, becaufe a Chefnut is coloured in the middle as well as in 
its extremity ;, ergo, faith he, Colour is not the extremity. Buc how 
did he know a Chefnut to be coloured in the middle? Queftion- 
lefs by feeing it cut through ; if fo, then chat middle cut through 1s 
now come to be the extremiry,8 fo there appears nogreat fubrilicy 
in his argument. Wherefore do grant that a fundamental colour is 
alfo in che center of an opake body, but chen ic is no formal oa 
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thar is, itis not atts vifible, except inthe Surface *. Cryftalline bo- 
dies are internally vifible chroughout all heir parts, and do aug- 
ment the extent of a colour. To augmene the extent of a colour is to 
dilate it,or to make it lefs pinching upon the air, then it was without 
reflection: for example, an Apple feen through the air appears no 
bigger then it is ; but if held over the water,andics colour perceived 
refle@ted, feems much bigger: the reafonis, becaufe the colour of 
the Apple pincheth the air, which air chus pinched beating againft 
the water, is retlected, thatis, isbeacen back again, which reflecti- 
onis a greater obrenfion ef that air fo pinched, and the fame obten- 
fion or ftrecching muft needs dilate that air thus pinched, which di- 
lation isthe augmentation of the colour of the Apple. The colour 
of the apple impreffed upon the air by its pinching feems to be ren- 
dered paler through the faid reflection, becaufe the dilatation of the 
air being through it made lighter, doch through chat light fomewhac 
expel the obfeurity of che colour of che Apple. Here obferve, char 
this.reflection is not a fingle reflection, buc a reflection upon are- 
flection, which I call double. 

I will more amply explain it.to you: -A fingle refleCtion is, which 
doth refleé&. upon the extream furface; and defcends no deeper’; 
thus it isupon Gold or Brafs. The double refleGtionis, when-this. 
extream fuperficial reflection is continued and propagated by the 
circumferential parts next adjacent to che extream furface, which 
makes the firft reflection: ftronger, and therefore more dilatating 
the coloured air, which more. dilatating of the-coloured air makes 
the colour appear fénfibly larger, although the colour is fomewhat 
dilated by a fingle reflection, bur ic being infenfible, we do not 
{tare it co be larger. 

The reafon, why an Apple held over the water and {een atacer- 
tain diftance obliquely from the fide, appears much more enlarged 
then feen directly , is, becaufe the light is reflected ina larger ex- 
tent, and confequencly the colour impreffed upon ir muft-be more 
dilated, ee | 

Hence you may alfo be refolved, why fome Looking-Glaffes ren- 
de: ones face bigger and paler then itis. This happens through the 
thicknefs df the Glafs, wherein the fecond refle&tion .is continued 


_ from fome depth,and therefore doth more obtend the air,and dilate 


#s impreffed colour. 
Thin and gibbous Glaffes render a face le(s and {warthy, ees 
they 


* Namely 
of an opake 
body. 


they do lefs rele& the light,and rather loofen its obtenfion through 


their chinnefs, ; 
A litile piece of a plain Looking-Glafs doth reprefent no more 


of the face then its bignefs will permir; fo that ific be no bigger 


then your eye, you will fee no more init then your eye. 

A gibbous or fpherical Looking-Glafs, be it never fo little, doth 
reprefent che whole face of a man, alcheugh but oofcurely. Now lec’ 
us enquire into the ground and caufe of thefe different Reprefenta- 
ODS. 

Albazenas and Vitellie feem co affert, that all colours arerepre- 
fentedina Pyramid, that's, by being equally faftigtated from cheir 
extream circumference unto a point of reflection; and therefore 
they term this optick Pyramid fmpliciter an optick figure, as if all 
colours whether radial or luminous, were reprefented chrough it.But 
this iscontradiéted by che Experiment ofa plain Looking-Glafs , 
where the figure of an Object is nor ac all augmented or diminifhy, 


‘bur refle&ted in an equal extenr, as ic is reprefented through afim- | 


plevifion. Notwithttandingit holds cruein Objects reflected up- 
on {pherick Looking-Glaffes, where (as I have propofed juft now ) 
objects ifcircular, are reflected in aconical optick figure, and if 
lineal, their radiacure is reflected in a triangular or pyramidal optick 


figure. The 571 of thefeis vulgar enough ; but che 4!7+I could ne- 


ver hear from any. 
1.It is certain chat all colours are reprefented through their direct 
Rayes, or in direct Lines. | 


2. Thefe Rayesare nothing elfe, but the pinchings of the lumi- . | 


nous air by the Objects. 


° 


3.Thefe pinches being plain or fometimes bubbly are equally and 
plainly reflected by a plain Looking-Glafs,and therefore the Object 


reflected feems equal tothe Object when perceived by a fimple vif | : 
on.But in cafe the Object be reflected by a {pherical Glafs,then the “| 
_cencral parts of ic arereflected by the extream protuberance of the © 


Glafs ina floping manner ; not plain, becaufe the body reflecting is 
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not plain ; for itis che reflecting body, which gives ic its extent of | 
figure, as I faid before; if itbe plain, it refleé&ts chat bubble plain, 7) 


thacis, @rerches it ourto aplainnefs, which muft be full as big as 


che Bubble can ftretch out. But the refleGting body not being "| 
plain,but falling flopingly,che coloured air fals down with ir,andis "| 
thereby contraéted inco a leffer extencin the fame manner, aswhen | } 

: you | | 
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you {pread a Handkerchief upon a plain table, the Handkerchief 
thus extendéd ts ofa larger figure then when you cover your head 
withic, where its figure is contracted co alefs compafs, becaufe of 
the declining figure of the head. 

IX. Robert Flud Tract. 2. Part 4. L16.4. fets down ehis divifi- 
on of Glafies : | i 

A Glafs is either regular, or made up out of regulars. | Aregular 
Glafs is plain or difform. The litter ist. A Concave, which caufes 
athing to feem bigger then itise 2. Convexe, whichcaufes a thing 
tofeemleflerthen itis. 3, & 4. Pyramidal and Columnal making 
athing to appear fonger then itis. 5. Spherical, which caufes a 
thing cofeem broader thenicis. To-chefe difform Glafles, Cy- 
lindraick, Conical and Parabolical Glaffes are to be referred. ‘The 
caufes of their various reflections you'may eafily deduce from our 
Difcourfe ; wherefore | fhall fpendno more time aboutir. 

The obliquated Radiatures of an Object are propagated toa cer* 
tain diftance and {phere, beyond which the faid Objedt is invifi- 
ble. Hence you may know why a piece of Money. being placed in 
a Bafon, and going back from ic unul-icis outof fight, comesto 
your fight again, if you caufe water to be powred upon it. ;The pro- 
pagation of an Object reflectedis circular, and therefore to as many 
as can ftand about that Bafon where money was placed in, che fame 
will appear. 7 2 

The various Colours appearing to the eye looking through a Prifm 
are effected through the gradual~diminucions of Light paffing 
through the depth of the faid Prifm, and mocifying the Sand con- 
tained within the bocy of the. Glafs, thefame colours doalfo appear 
to us When we fee agzin{t che Light through a Glafs full of wa- 
ter. 

X. Butro purfue my difcourfe of Refraction. There mutt not 
enly be a Refleétion , bur alfo a difcontinuation or abrupiion of 
planenefs or equality of the Body reflected, and thereby 1c becomes 
as it were, two Bodies,and is reflected alfo in a double Species: but 
were it continued in equaliry,ic would be expsefled but as one tingle 
Species. | eh 
ei The reafon,-why an inequality in one continuous body caufes a 
refraction, is, becaufe every prowuberance contracts the Species of 
an object reflected upon it, and confequently mult-reprefent each 
of them inafeveral Species. Wherefore a Prifm doth rep;efent the 
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fame colours of each fide of its angle, becaufe of the Refraction of 
che Light arriving through the Inequality of che Angle. 

The ground of the orher appearances of a Prifm you may eafily 
collect without any further repetition. 

_ The Sun appears as manifold. inthe water, as the water is ren- 
dered unequal through undulation. 

There ts no Refra&tion without a Reflection ; wherefore Refra- 
ction is erroneoufly divided into fimple and mixt, fuppofing fimple 
be a Refraction without a Refledtion, which is {carce imagina- 

ent: 

The eye of man confifting of continuated equal cryftalline parts 
as Membranes and Humours, doth not refra& Objects reflected up- 
onit, becaufe of the faid continuous equality, but in cafe any of 
the Humours are difcontinuated by an inrerjacent Body, Objects 
appear double becaufe of the RefraGtion in the eye happening 
through che inequality of the faid interjacent Body. 


AL Schense reprefenting the Dervvarien of Colours. 
Whire 
Yellon 
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~CHAP. XXIII. 
Of Sounds. 


i. The Definition of a Sound. That the Collifion of two folid Bodses 
us xot alwaies neceffary for to raife a Sound. | 

3. Whether a Sound be inherent in the Air, or in the body founding. 
The mauner of Produttion of a Sounds 

3. Whether a Sound ts propagated through the water intent onally only. 
That aSound nsay be made and heard under water. 

4. Thata Sound is areal plufiing up of the Air. How a Sonndis pres 
pagated throughthe Air; and how far. Why a {mall Sound raif- 
ed at one ena of a Maft or Beam may be eajily heard at the other end, 
Why the Noyfe of the treading of a Troop of Horfe may beheard at a 
far diftance. 

§- The difference between a Sound and a Light or Colour. That it is 
poffible for a man to hear with bis eyes, and fee with his ears ; likewife 
for.other Creatures to hear and fee by means of their feeling. 

6. The difference of Sounds. why the Sound of a Bellor Dram ceaf- 
eth alfoon as you.touch thems with your finger. Why anempty Gla(s 
eatlesa greater Sownd then if filled with water. 

7+ The Reafons of Concords in ALufick. 

8. The Canfes of the variation of Sounds.Why celeftial bodies,Rain and 
Hail do make bat little noyfe in the Air. ) : 

9. How Sounds are refletted. How Sounds areimended and remitted. 

to, The msanner of Refrattion of Sonnds. What an undulating Sound is 

11. How aVoyce is formed. 


J. Sour is a Quality, whereby a natural body moves the Hear- 

ing. Thisisa Formal and Relative Definition of a Sound, 
becaufe wecall thar a Sound,which moves che auditory Spirits or in- 
cernal air of our hearing. Befides this, ic hach a fundamental Et 
fence, which is nothing elfe buta Concuflion and Conqu ffation 
of the air; or otherwife, it is che air fuddenly and violently concuf- 


fed or conquaflated, vibrated or rather plufe up by an-extrinfick . 


continuous body, be it hard or fof’, liquid or folid, fingle or double, 
that is, beeween two. . : 
q Zzz 2 In 
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Inthe firft place-I might here queftion, whether a foft or liquid 
boiy is aptro make a Sound, fince AriStotlein his 26.7. de Axins. 
Chap.8. {taces a Soundto be the percuflion or collifion of two folid 
hard bodies, and particularly thar fofc bodies,as a Sponge, or wool 
do make no found. phish. ht ina | 

Notwithitanding this Affertion of Arif. which afterwards I fhall 
make appear to be-falfe, I prove. that liquid and foft bodies make a 
found : Poure water to-water, and hearken whether they make no: 
found; bear one Sponge againtt another, and liften to their found ; 
throw one Pack of woollen cloath upon the other, and hearken 
whether chey make no found, } 

TI. Next lec us enquire whether a found be a quality inherent 
in the folid bodies,orin theair, Not in the folid bodies, becaufe 
they give very litele found in a fmall compafs of air, and confe- 
quently none without air. Wherefore ic muft rather inhere in che 
air. Fproveit, a foundisa Paffion, but ic is the air char receives 


this Paffion ; ergothe foundisin the air.The paffion is to be krutchr, 


pluft up,or fhaked. > 
2. A found fomerimes is mmde when che air is immediately. phufe 


up by one body, as when we make a noife by {witching the air, we 


héar a found is made tm theair. 

The Definition of a found afferts irro bea violent and fudden 
concuffion ; for if you do concufs the-air, although pent berween 
ewo hard bodies, foftly and retorcedly, it will make no fenfible 
found, becawfe the air gets out from between chem, by prefling 
gradually upon. its adjacene parts without being pluft up, or being 


keptin by them, and fo efcapes making anoyfe. But when itis. 


fuddenly and violently prefled upon by one or two bodies, iris for- 


ced to pluffeup, becaufe the adjacent airdoth not give way falte- 


nouch. The air being pluft up or concuffed, is continuated to the 
ear, by reafon that one part pluffes up-anocher, 8 fo che parts of air 
lying clofe in continuation one uponthe erher, are foon pluft up & 
continuated tothe audirory air,within the ears, whieh ic moves like- 
wife with thefame degree'and property of plufiing, asthe degree of 


percuflion was firft made upon it by the property of the: percutient. 


How air is pluft up,may eafily be aprehended,viz.by two bodies fud- 
denly & violently fqueezing out the air,which was-between them,by 
their (udden collifion againft’ one another : For inftance , clap your 
hands hard together, & you may by che fubril. feeling of your face 

| perceive. 
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perceive the air plufc up from between. them.Or elfe a pluffing may 
alfo be caufed by a {mart impulfion of the parts of air upon one ano- 


ther by a Stick, Board, or any orher fingle continuous body. 


The Reafon of a founds celerity and extent of motion to fuch an 
improportionable diftance you may apprehend from the caufe of the 
fwiftnefs of che lights diffufion treated ofin the foregoing Chapr. 
B ic withal mark, chat Lighe and ditfufion of enlours are by far fwift- 
er then founds, becaufe a Flame being a molt fubtil and forcible bo- 
dy, doth much fwifter obtend'theair ; befides the air doch rather 
accurin an obrenfion to prevent its difruption,then recede; whereas 
in meking a found the airis longer in being obtruded or pluft away 
from the percutients, becaufeicretrocedes, anc the force percuffing 
doth not compafs ic circularly from all fades, bur ‘adverfly only. 
Hence itis, chacaca diftance we fee a Hacchet driven into Wood 
long before we hear the found of it; or chat we fee Lightning be~ 
fore we hearthe Fhunder. oye R34 

IIL. Iremember, it is an ordinary Coubt moved by the Peripate- 
ticks, Through what mediunea founds deferred to the hearing, Their 
folucion is, that a found is really deferred through the air, as through 
a medinm, but intentionally through the w:te-. 

This feems to partake of no {mall abfurdity; for many of chem 


do afferr, char afound is fubjeGtively *in the air ; if fo, then afound 


would be faidro be its own mediwm, whichis abfurd’y for a medium 
is ever intended tobe a different thing from thar, ‘to which ic is-a 
medinm t.' Touching their Solution, iris partly falfe,in that they af- 
firm a found co be intentionally only deferred through rhe water : 
But why more intentionally through rhe water chen chrough the air? 
I will firft propofe an Inftance inferring water to be capable of recei- 
ving a Sound, and then enquire further into the cafe... Frogs crozk- 
ing under the water make a Sound there, which we hear above the 
water; likewife we hear the Sound of a Pole hitting againft a {tone 
under warer. ‘Certainly none will deny, bur char the Sound of 
thefeis.really propagated by. obrruding che air through its burfting 
upwards ; for we fee the-water plainly burft or pluffe: upwards a lir- 
tle before we hear the noyfemade bya Frog, or Pole ; ergo the 
action of a Sound is real, as well in or through the water, as through 

theair. Poffibly they. may granc me, thatthe noyfemadein the: 


Water is areal action, but deny the noyfe made in the air and pro- 
»prgaced through the water: co be real, aflercing it cobeintentional: 


* That’ is 
inheres in 
the air \ike 
an <ecident 
in it8 fub- 
ftance, 

t Whereas 


an accident. 


and its fub< 
ftance are 
not really 
different,as 
hath been 
proved in 
my M et ap. 
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only. 1 prove it tobe reall. Agreat found madé in: the air doth fen- 


fibly caufea {treame in the water 3 ergo, its adtion is really con-. | 


~ tinued upon the water. But again, a found being madein the air, its 
action is much ob:ufed, becaufe of the improportion between wa- 
ter being very thick, and air being very thin; fo that agreat noife 
in che air will make bur a little noife in: che warer ; and a litcle noife 
in che air will make no fenfable noife in the water. But were this 
audible qualiry in che water intentional, chen the leat found in che 
air would be perceptible in the water: But the one is falfe, ergo, 
the other isfalfe alfo. That a great found in the air #s audible in the 
water, yet but very obtufely is ceftified by duckers or divers under 
the water ; chefaméis feconded by P&nyin his zatural hiftory, 10.5. 
70. Chap. attributing hearing and rafting unto fifhes, and relating 
thac filhes have been called: together by a certain found to take 


their food. Gellins ib..16. noét. attic.c.19. doth alfo recite ourof | 
Herodotus, that Arion, being cait over-board by theSea-men, did — 


through che harmonical found of his Mufick draw the Dolphins to | hast 


him, whereof one took him upon his back and carried him fafe to 


a Harbor: Suppofing this to be bur a ftory, neverchelefs theallufi-- 


on of the famous Invenror witnefles that fithes can hear under the 
Water. 

1V, Certainly few will require any proof from me, chat a found 
1s areal concuflion or pluffing of the ayr, fince there is no great 
found but ic firakes air, houfes andthe earch too whereon we ftand, 
and thac fometimes to a very great diftance. Some years paftit 
hapned that the Magazine of De/f, a Town in the Low-countries, 
was blown up, by an accidental fire lighted upon che gunpowder, 
the great found or Concuffion of the ayr caufed through this blalt 
was extended fo many miles, infomuch that it was very perfeétly 
perceived at Amfterdam. The fame blaft forced open one of the 
windows of che Chamber where an Acquaintance of mine lay 
then at che Hagae, with that violence, that its rebounding againft 


blowing up of cwo or three barrels of Gunpowder killed a boy al- 
though at fome diftance fromit which’ accident hapned becaufe the 
Concuffion or plufting of che ayr was continuated with chat force, 
chatic didin that manner violently concuffe or rather difrupe the 
animal and vital {pirits of che’boys body, which in a manner are (as 
Ifaid before) a continuous ayr intermixc with fome contiguicies of © 
fire and earth. | Ihave 


the Wall broke moft of che panes. Ac Dazkirk the found raifed by bet 
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I have formerly cold you, That the propagation of ayror any 
quality or effect inherenc and impreffed in and upon theayr reaches 
no further than its continuity is extending, and works only upon 
ocher continuous bodies: The reafon is, becaufe the fame aétion is 
continued only upon bodies, which are of the fame nature, and 
which receive that aétion in the fame manner: Wherefore ayr 
and water being both continuous and united in continuity do re- 
ceive the effects ated upon their continuities alike and in the fame 
Manner, thatis to fay, as far as they are both continuous, and the 
effects are acted upon theircontinuicties in a like manner: Saving 

—thac the cenuity of the one, and craffitude of the: other, doth 
hinder or facilirate , augment or diminifh the faid a@tion thus 
continuated from one co rhe other. Further as much as one is de-. 
prived from its continuicy by having its body inrermixt with conri-. 
guous indivifibles, fo much there is decraéted from the inrenfenefs 

| of the act continuated unto it by another continuous body. Third-- 

INO) ly,as the various incidence of light, doth aleer the faceof colours, fo 

ito) doth the various continuation of other various badies varioufly 

ills) qualified in their continuity by havi ng other contiguous bodies im- 

te) mixe in them alcer the property of the found continued in them: 

) Laftly, fince a found is an etfedt impreffed upon rhe continuity of 
oun) the ayr, nothing is more averfe'toit or drowns it fooner thin-acon-. 
cat) tiguous body. By help of thefe Theorems you: may nowtrefolve the 
and, ) node of feveral difficulties touching founds. | Let ‘ 
pat | 1. Why doth earth or fire dead.a: found more chan wacer, offafs... 

4 ef paper; or Why isa found propagable through water; elafs, or pa 
nit per, and is quite deadediby earch, -in a manner: thac by’ how much - 


bai) eareh or fire *there is. contained in a body, by fomuch ‘a found'ig * thar 30 


WA) deaded-by-that body ; and by how much water orayr thereiscon: &< ; 


f ne tained in an.inrermediate body, by fo much aifound is propagated converted 


ely® further. The reafon is, becaufe ai propagared found’ is nochitig-elfe °° ® 
int but the vibration of ayr continuoufly:continued upon acontinuous @“ "°° 
ly | bedy, to which continuity contiguity is concrary. | Twilliexplain ic 
Wj} to.youby aconquaffation of water, whereby it is’ concuffed into 
(ett) freams, thefe. fireams fo concuffed are-propavated into other more 
fue’ remote Areams:;- bue. if you: incerpofe a board near the cenrrical 
ik) teeams, ic will-hinder the; propagation ofchefame fireams,becati!® 
(8) -3¢ doth divide, thecontinyity!of waters “Even fo-iris wick Wii fei 
‘ | giafs, and paper,  chofe| being. continuous do propagate tiers 
ave quality 
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quality in as muh as they arécontinuous. But let us+ dive'a liccle. 


furchet into this, and queftion whecher- the continuity of the thick 
wacerith fubltance of elafs, and of warer be the caufe of the pro- 
pigation of this continuity in founds, or of the ayr admitted withia 
the fubril invifible pores of glaffe, ot of both: I anfwer, of both, 
buc of the oné/primarily and per fe, of the other fecundarily and per 
accidens. Fir(t, I prove itis of the thick watetith parts ; for a great 
noife,as perhaps of a Gun, will bend the glafs of a window, whica 
glafs through its continuity again communicates the fame im- 
preffion:co the adjacent ayr. °° | 
In little founds the waterith part of a glafsis not moved, bur the 


ayty parts contained within ic, which propagate the fame motion © | 


into the next adjacent parts: for it isimprobable the motion of 
every finall found fhould move fo folida bady as chat of glafs, un- 
lefs 1¢ were the ayr contained within ics fubtil porofities.’ Likewile 
in water it felfias ic is now, the found which if propagated through 
it or-from it, isnot alwaies the motion of ‘water it felf, bue of the 
ayr contained within che: water; for it is alfo improbable chae 
every flight found fhould be fufficient to movethe weighty body 
of Water: Befides, were ic northrough the’ ayr but through the 
water a found could not be propagated in fo fhort a fpace, | 
The réafor,: why thefound caufed>bya fefe percuflion of the ayr 
upon one end of a long Beam, or of a Malt, is fo readily heard by 
another applying his ear to che other end of it, is, becaufe chat 
found. is propagated by the petcuffed ayr flyding down along the 
Surface of thefaid:Beam or Maft, norbecaufe the found is propas 
gated through the:internal continuity of the’ Beam or Matt ; for 
that, were impoffible for the: found to"réach to° ‘thé ‘other ‘ead! 
through fo chick a body in fo fhort atime, or by fo gentle a pet- 


cuffion. Buc were’the found made by the force of aereat Ham | 


che: it Is not improbable buc the found would’ pafs through the bo~ 
y of ite firtos Vion ages rer tot (oe 
The noife of! a Troopof Horfe marching overe plainY hard fans 
dy ground may be heardara far diftancey becaufé the founds cons 
tinuately propagated. by the°aypimpelled along the Sutface of the 
earth, there being no contiguous bodyinterpofed to déad ics found’ 
@f interrupt irs continnation ¢fonotherwife zany lengch’ of erafsor 
quantity of corn ftandirig im cheifields betweemrhe hearers’ and the’ 
hotles would interrupt andidead rhe founds"The fame reafon aN 
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be applyed to refolve one, why a found made in the ayr by one up- 
On the warer is heard from a further diftance, than if made upon 
the land: becaufe the earth being contiguous doth fomewhat dead 
and incerrupgthe propagation of afound ; but the water being con- 
tinuous and fmooth dorh rather further ir, becaufe ic doth Mlide and 
reflect the found from her, and fo makes ic greater and fwifter than 
otherivife it would be if propagated through the ayr alone. 

Waterattenuated by the ayr makes areal found tothofe that are 
underwater, becaufe it concuffes the auditory ayr. 

V. This pluffing up of ayr iri a found is diftinguifht from the 
e>tenfion of ic by fight, 1.Inchac in obtenfions che ayr moves to 


- the body obrending, whereas in pluffing the ayr_ moves from the 


percutient. 2. A pluffingis a more courfe ation, whereas che o:her 
is much more fubril 5 for they are both motions almoftof the fame 
kind differing only in tenuicy and craffi-ude : Whence linfer, That 
there is no other difference between theOptick and Auditory {pirits 
Or ayr, thanchat che Optick ayr is by far fubtiller, che other mote 
courfe, both having Membranes co quilifie their Objests. Hence 
let us examine whether it be poffible for aman to feeordifcerna 
voice or found with his eyes,or co hear a colour.A man,who hath all 
his fenfes well qualified,if he make trial of the query will bring in his 


_ Verdict for the impoffibility of ir, Wherfore let us propofe the doubt 


in amore probable ftate, to Wit, Whether aman, whofe Optick f{pi- 


- rits be thick and his Membranes thin and fomewhat denfer is ca- 


pable of perceiving and difcerning a voice or found through his 
fight. 2, Whether aman, whofe Auditory {pirics are very thin and 
Membrane more thick and cran{parenc than ordinary, be capable of 
perceiving colours-and light. I affirmic, and will make it appear co 
you by experience andreafon. Ihave oft been cold that the Con- 
table of Caftile his brother could perfeétly difcern founds and 
voices by hiseyes. How this came to pafs I fhall eafily demon- 
ftrate, by confidering firft the difpofition of his ocular Membranes 
and Optick {pirics. The Membranes of his eyes were fomewhat 
thin andcourfe, not overmuch cranfparent, (tanding deep in his 
head. Whencethis hapned I do farther explain to you; He was 
deafin fuch a degree, that the greacelt Thuncer could nor be per- 
ceived by him when his Eyes were (hut. This deafnefs arofe fron 
a total coalition of his Auditory paffage, and want of a Tympanum. 
The matter of this Tympanum was converted by the plaftick ver- 
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thie in his formation to the ¢onftitution’ of the membranes of his 
Eyes, whence the faid membranes appeared deadifh, courfe, and 
skinny; in fhorc, the 7 ympanum of his eare was in 2 manner tranf- 
ferred to his eyes: His Optick fpirits muft then of aneceffiry be 
thicker or lefs chin than ordinary for to be proportionable to chat 
membrane, for all parts of the body areinformated wich fpirits 
proportionable ro their confittency, and in effedt their modus con- 
fiftentia 1s caufed from thé modus confiffentia [piritunm ' fixoruns. 
His eyes ftood deepin his head, and fo thereby framed a grove, 
wherein the found was congregated. In fine his eyes, were the 
erearer half eyes, and che lefs half eares. That all this ts agreeable 
his other aéts did teftifie; becaufe his fieht was imperfeét, he 
could not feeat a diftance; Objects unlefs chey were grear and lu- 
ftrous could not be perfectly difcerned by him ; on rhe other fide 
his hearing through his eyes was by far more imperfeét, a moderate 
found he did not perceive; aloud found orvoice he was alone fen- 
fible of. Since then he was capable of perceiving founds through 
his eyes, no wonder if he learned his fpeech from thence ; for fpeech 
is nothingelfe but ah ecchoing of a voice fpoken by another and 
perceived by fpirits difpofed to receive ics impreffion, by expreffing 
the fame imprefiion again by the tonguein che fame manner as it 
was imprefled. Now his fpeech being very imperfeét and unequal, 
did rettifie that the voices perceived by his eyes were imperfe@ and 
Unequal. That it is poffible for an Animal to fee colours with its 
€ares is evident in a Mole, whofe ears nor being very deep, bucits 
Tympanum fomewhat ctranfparenc, is thereby difpofed to di- 
ttinguifh l'ghe from darkenefs, and one colour from another ; that 
it perceives colours and light is granted by all, which it cannot do 
by its eyes; for ithath none, ergo, it mutt be by its ears alone, 
which as FE have fhewed are difpofed to feeing almoft as well as to 
hearing. But you may object, T hac Authors do affign eyes to a Mole, 
which are imagined by them to bein fome places upon their heads, 
where the skin feems fomewhat thinner and glabrous. Tanfwer, 
Thac chis ts a greac miftake, for werethofe places deftinaced for 
their eves they would be pervious, which chey are nor; for under- 
neath the conmon bone of their head is obduéted. Befices rhis 
of the Mole Ihave heard of men, who could difcern light by their 
ears. 
Ler us ftill proceed in. fearching furcher into the niceties of 
: founds 
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founds and colours, and examine whecher it be poffible for an ani- 
mal o perceive colours and founds ‘by ics tact. Certainly yes. for 
if its Membranes be moderately thin and tranfparent, and the 
foirics fixe in them. be moderately courfe , quefionlefs ic will 
fee colours by irs raét. Flies, Fleas, Worms, @c. do perceive 
colou’s and light: For Flies in the day time we fee they fly co and 
relt chemfelves in a definiteplace, without hitting againft any op. 
potite body beyond their aime: Oragain, if one goes £0 catcha 
Flie,the noife which the hand makes by coneuffing the air in mo. 
ving to her, fcares the Flie and makes her flee away. The fir(tin. 
ftance is an example of a flies perceiving colours, objeéts, and lighe, 
which mutt needs be perceived by he? raét, fince it hath no other 
vifible eyes, alchoughlookt forin’ a magnifying olafs. The falt te- 
ftifies its perceiving of noife by the rad, becanfe it doth equally 
perceive it fromall parts-; buchad icears, it would perceive it more 
frem one parcthin another. The fame is alfo apparent in Pleas, 
Worms, and ozher infeats, Fithes, it is certain, hear a found under 
water, but not by cheir ears, for they have none + bur by gheir eyes, 
which are almolt equally difpofed ro heating and feeing: More 
then this, Ubelieve chat colours and founds are {melt and tafted by 
feme Creatures. 

VI. The reafon, why fo many feveral kinds of objects are pet- 
ceived by one faculty in {ome infe@s. is, becaufe their bodies are fo 
little, that ic is Impollidle fecundans guid that nature thould have 
deftined diftin& Organs for the perc Iving of erch obje@, and 
therefore thofe feveral factilries are confounded into one, 

The difference of founds’is taken'from their quantity, which is 
threefold : Longitude, Latirude, and Profundicy. The Longitude of 
a found is rhe duration'of it.. The Latitude is its tharpnefs and 
fmoothnefs. The chicknefs isits Altitude and Profundicy. A found 
is faid ro be long or fhort from ics Longitude, A lone foundisa 
found continued m Jength or inthe fame tone ; fo hoiding your fine 
ger long upon the key of an Organ, makes it to be long; if you 
keep down the key but a liccle whilesit makes but a fhort found, The 
caufe of along found ts’ the keeping the ait in the fame conculfy. 
on or pluffing. Hence iris chat as long asyou keep your finger upon 


the key of a'patr of Virginals the found doth lait, becaiife you keep 


the ait up inore and thefame-conculfion, but as foon as you with- 
“draw your finger, the’foundvanifhech prefenrly afeer ;- becaufe the 
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cloath,which is faftned ac the cop of the Jack, by touching the ftring 
doth ftayics concuffing motion by interrupting its continuity, and 
by that means the ayr ts quieted. 

The fame reafon refolves, why che found of a Bell, or of a Lute 
firing is thortned or prefently deaded.as foon as youtouch either 
with your finger: Namely, becaufethe ayr of the Bell being vibra- 
ted by aconcutient its propagation is fhortred and ceaded by divi- 
cing its continuity, and {laying the propagating founding ayr 
through incerpofing a contiguous body, whereby che ayr 1s relaxed 
and driven back. 

The reafon, why founding upon one fide of a Drum, the motion 
of that found is prolonged ro the other Gide, is,becaufe the ayris not 
ftopt by any contiguous body, but holding your finger upon either 
fide the found is forthwith fhortned. 

Why is the found of an empty drinking Glafs more prolonged, 
thanific were filled up with water? becaufe the water being thicker 
and heavier is not fo eafily percuffed as the ayr. 

A found is faid to be fmooth or harfh from its craffirade, which 
depends upon the levor and afperity, equality and inequality of the 
percutienc, and upon its {marcnefs and foftnefs in concufling. 


From its profundity and Altitude a found is termed bafe or 


courfe, and treble ot high, or equal and unequal ; thus they fay la 
$6 high and fine, ## courfe and bafe. Sounds are termed equal, if 
they are of the fame profundity or altitude, and fo anifons are called 
equal ; all other intervals of founds are called unequal, as a Diapa 
fon, Diapente,a Diatefferon, a third, a fixt, and a fecond, &c. 
Notwithftanding this inequality and rice, there is between fe- 
veral cones from one to eight a concord obfervable, which doth ve- 
ry much affect and pleafe cheear ; the caufe of it hath appeared to 
be very abftrufe to many, which in effect is obvious enough. A 
Diapafon trikes a {weet concord, becaufe char diftance of tone doth 
affeé the ear; the ear is affeéted with ir, becaufe founds of that di- 
Aance move it in fuch a manner,as that che onefets off the other very 


much, in the fame manner as four fets off’a {weet tafte, oras a white | 
fets off a black, or a Summers heat of the body is fer off by coming 
between a pair of fine cool fheets ; or as che heat & drought ,hapning 


when aman hath made himfelf hoc and dry by running, is much fet 


eff by a draught of cool drink.So that you may take notice,that there: 
are extreme Concords belonging to every fenfein particular; not 


only 
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only fo, but youmay alfoosferve intermediate Concords between 
their Objects ; as a black Suit is well fec off bya pair of Scarlet 
Hofe,and is pleating to.che eye ; this isa mediate concord between 
the extrzams, namely white and black, asa Diapence is a micdle con- 
cord.to a D¢apafow. A black Suit is a concord to a Pearl-co- 
lour Stockin ; {0 isa Dsapafon a Concord toa Diateffaren. Moteo- 
ver there are alfo Difcords in Colours and Objeéts of other fenfes, 
aswell as in founds. AS a Seventh isa difcord to an Unifon s 
fo is a pair of Brown Mill’d Hofe to a black Suit, or a pair of black 
Hofe to a Grey Suir, 

In fine, you may perceive as many difcords and concords between 
the objects of all che other Senfes,as between Sounds.Hence I in- 
fer,that the fame Reafon, why a pair of black Hofe is aDifcord to a 
light Gray fuic(for mokt peoples fight is difaffected with fuchian op- 
pofition) or why Vinegar is a Concord ro Sugar (fer the Palat is 
as much affected with their Concord,as the Hearing with a Concord 
of Sounds ) will prove fatisfactory to the difquifition upon the 
caufe of Difcords and Concords between Sounds. Thereafon of 
Concords in Colours is, becaufe fuch a diftance or Oppofition of 
colour doth fet off another ( according to thar Maxime, (ontraria 
jaxta fe invicem pofita magis eluce[cunt ;.) Whereas.were this diftance 
but of one degree, it would rather decra& from one another, as be- 
ing defective in ferting one anocher off. So! a little four added ta 
much fweet makes an unpleafanccaft. Likewife in Sounds an Unifon 
and a Secovd make Difcords, becaufe thereis too little Trehle or al- 
titude in a Second to refpond ro the deep Bafe of an Umfon, and 
hence you may eafily conceive the Grounds and Ciufes of all Con- 
cotds and Difcords. The caiufe of the different founds of Trebles 
and Bafes, is the tbicknefs of the String or percurient vibrating the - 
air in fuch a degree of obtufenefs,or fuch.a degree of thinnefs of the 
String percufling the air acutely : or thus, the Bubble which a courfe. 
String plufs up muft needs be thicker then chat of a fine one. 

VIIE. Sounds vary according co.the qualification ‘of the perauti- 
entinconfiftency, bignefs and a&tion. Avpercutient being thick, 
makes a thick Sound ; fo the Bafe String of an Inftrument makes a 
thick or courfe Sound. A chin percutient beats a thin or fharp found; 
hence a {mal ftring founds fharply.So that according to the greater or 
leffer courfenefs or thicknefs, thinnefs or fharpnefs_ ofa percutient, 
the Sound is made more. er lef$.courfe and tharp. Theraricy of a 


percutiens 
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percutienct or its denfiry caufe little or nonoyfe : if any, avery 
dumb one, becaufe che ait 1s ebtruded by neither of chem, but is on- 
ly percolated through chem. A great percurient makes a great noyfe, 
afmall one fictle. The petcuffion of a percutient being continuous, 
or incerrupted, flow of quick, {mart or feeble, raifes a continuous or 
interrupréd, flow or quick, {mart or feeble Noyfe. 
The Heavens, that is, the fiery bodies, moving with a rapid 
‘motion through or with their own Regton of fire, make fome 
noyfe, but folitrle, that ic would fcarce be audible, fuppofing 2 man 
were neat cochem. They make fome little noyfe, becaufe they be- 
ing bodies fomewhat continuous, and obtruding chat liccle ayr, 
whichis admitted to the fire in fome meafure, they muft confe- 
quently make a noife, but fuch as is foon deaded through the conti- 
suity of che fire;:Among thefe Bodies, the Moon makes the greatelt 
noyfe, becaufe its body is more continuous, & itsficuationis necreft 
to che region of the air. Suppoting two celeltial bodies fhould extra- 
ordinarily meet & dath again{t one another,they weuld make an tn- 
different audible noyfe, becaufe the peregrine air being thereby more 
pent,its obtrufion mult neceffarily be the greater.A Stella cadens(ora 
falling Star)yields no noyfe,becaufe the air gives way init felf as fat 
as the other can make way down ; but’ did it fall down {wifter then 
the air could give way, then of neceffity it muft obtrude it, and raife 
afound; or did it fall upon air being pent by itandanother Body,ic =| 
would do che fame with more efficacy. Ise 
Clouds, Rain and Hail make a fmall noyfein the aiz, alchough TOO 
not very fenfible, becaufe the air is loofe and free, whereby it giveth 
way : but where ever it is pent by chem and other Bodies, they raife a 
found; hence Hail and Rain make a noyfe, when they fhrowd 
the air becween themfelves andthe earth; hence it is‘alfo, why 
Streams or a Channel of water is not heard , unlefs where it beats 
fmarely againft ic felf, or againft fhallows of Gravel or Peb- ta 
ble. Beg 
Focal fire glowing or any thing within ic,makes no noyfeinit felf, | bul 
unlefs ics body being rendered more continuous in a flimeisbeared — | Mute 
aeain(t cheair,or the air is obrraded againftit by another continuous — | “ad 
Body ; as by'a fan or wind out of Bellows. Vito 
A hiffing noyfe is made in the air, whenic is fmartlypercuffed 4 tnd, 
Withouc being pent by any other Body, but’by itsown paresand the 9 Hind 
percutienc. Hence iris chac ‘a Bullec’fhot or the fwitching of the fing 
air 


SS 
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ey || air witha Switch make a hiffing noife ; but their neyfe is much al- 

“Sth | tered, where the airis pent by it and another folid body. 

oye, A quaking noife > aS ofan Earchquake, or the quavering upon an 

‘nto, |) Inftrument proceeds from the interruption & repetition of the per- 


Mos; | cuffion. “By how much the more the air is pent from all parts, che 
greater anJ violenter found ic makes. ‘Hence it is,that the noife of a 
nd |. Gun,or of any thing burfting is of chat lowdnels. This alf> proves a 


ling | caufe why afofe woifpering;or blaft of wind makes a grear found im- 
pin | proportion ble to fo foft a percuffion, in a Trunk,or any other ciofe, 
ity be. round long paffagé. Hencea Trumpet, or a Hunters Horn do make 
ty, | fogreat anoyfe, and is fo far propagated. - : 
Conte IX. A found is eicher reflewe or refratled. A reflexe found is, 
Ott when itis propelled aeunita Continuous body, by which it is repul- 
feuet | fed,or woenceic doth rebound ; fo thatthe refle@ion of 4 Sound is 
eret } no hing elfe,but a rebounding of ic from a continuous body. 


ete Sounds acquire an-increafe or a lowder noyfe from their reboun- 
‘atin. J ding,’ ina like manner as Light is incended byits reflection. The 
Vitor J gtever chis reflection is, the grearer noyfe it makes. = The grear- 
mony | ef’ RefleQion is, when a Sound jis reflected by a circular reflecting 
fae continuous body ; bécaufe the found beng circularly prop gated ,, 
thy | - (fora noyfe made in the open air is heatd round’ abour) is equally 
frill reflected from all parts ; and its parts doas it were refle& back 4- 
dyit } an again’ one another’, whereby the found is majorated to 
its greaceitincention. Henceitis than C happels being circular! 
hon rooft refleét a grear Sound, and were their Borrom alfo circular,. 
seth Fhe found would be by far more invended, By che wry, rike notice 
tie that an Ecchois tot a releGion alone of a found neicher iit caufed 
ord | by icalones for alleranc, that there is a oreat refleétion of  Soutid 
ny fin Chappels, and yet there iS No Eccho. | 
healt All forts of Merals formed Into a Concave,as Pels, Bowls mide of 
Dehe metal ,& all forts of drinking Glaffes give a oreit found(for their tin- 
ging norfeis nothing elfe,bur a orear intended reflext quaking noife ). 
tee becaufe the percuffed found is reflext circularly within upon the con- 
nuated parts of the faid Merals&e Glaffes:‘Brom the fame reafon IC is,. 
that all hollow continuated bodies,as moft forts: of In{truments,y;z,, 
Virginals, Viols, Lutes,@¢. make fo great and improportionable a 
afd found, to fo {mall a_pereuffion. A man would imagine, that the 
(rhe found caufed by (triking of a String of an Infrument, fhouldcome. 
rhe all ftom within-the In(trument, and that there were no cagrs all 
above :. 
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uous 
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ai 
above; buticis otherwife: “Tistrue, the greater found is protru- 
ded from within ; neverthelefs there 1s a found alfo without, bucic 
being the leffer, is overcome and drowned by che protrufion of the 
ereater found from within, This isevidencina Metal Being fruck 
or founded in anupper Chamber, fometimes happening to make a 
ereater found in the next Room underneath ir, (provided that che 
lower Room be more concave, and that the Metal do {tand upon 
the Boards) but notwithftanding there is fome little found in the 


fame Room above. 
As afound is majorated by thefe forementioned occafions, foic 


may alfo be minorated by their contraries. ‘ 
Befides all chis, there is alfo aconcraction of abbreviatiog of a 
Sound, whereby the Species of a great found is fully perceived, col- 
lected and contraéted into {mal {pace ; and this is only poflible in 
long hollow Paffages and Pipes, and oftenthe longer chey are, the | 
more and plainer the found 1s contracted, provided that their || 
length is not too far extending: Hence itis,why the Species of a great 
found is contraéted and plainly perceived by the ear,andis yet more 4) 
and plainer contracted, when aman holds his hand being inverted | 
like a Trunk before it. The #74 of this Theorem ts the fame with 
the M7: of the contretion of a vifible Object upon a Rotun- 
dity. ) | 
e a remote vifible Objeétcan be rendered more vifible by the ~ | 
help of magnifying Glaffes, (ocanaremote audible Object be ren- 
dered more audible by majorating or.contraCting Inftruments, as “| 
Sarabatanes, or long Trunks, Cc. 

Refrattion of aSoundis , when itis reflected upon feveral Cavi- 
ties or continuous concaves. Wherefore every concave contract- 
ing the found in adecerminate Speeses, there mutt neceffarily be as “| 
many founds reflected and rendered, as there are perfect Caviriess © 
this is otherwife called the Ecchoing or refonanceof Sounds. Com- 
pare this with che refraction of Light and Colours, the Reafons of 1 
beth being the fame. ~ in a 

Anundulating found is an imperfect Refraction, andis when a. 
found is but half ecchoed ot refounded,arifing from the imperfection 7 

and obtufenefs of the Cavicy; for the fides of aperfe& Caviry are re- | 
quired to be acute for to divide the Sound from its next cavity, of for 
to moke a compleat Refraction. This refonance of Sounds doth only | 


rebound to acertain diftance and determinate Sphere, within which | 
compafs 
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compafs if che ear be feared » it may hearthe Eccho. The Sound 
‘being propagared circularly may be ecchéed all abou the Circumfe- 
rence 5 whereforetwo men ttanding in feveral places may each hear 
a diftinct and feveral Eccho of one and the fame Sound, and accor- 
ding cothe difference of the Situation of the Cavicies, the oxe thall 
perceive the Eccho, and the other hall nor. 

Many doimagine that the multiplicity of Refonances in Sounds 
is caufed by. an-Eccho upon an Eccho ; but erroneoufly, ic being ra- 
ther to be imputed to rhe diverfity and multiplicity of perfe& Cavi- 
tlesswhich although it be not impoffible,yer ith ippens very feldom. 
In many pillared round Churches. aloud voice doch refonate by feve- 
talEccho’s near upon at the fame time,which if it happened through 
an Eccho upon an Eccho,ctheir motion would be much {lower one af- 
ter the other. The fame is perceptible among fome Hils,whofe feve- 
ral Wallies being perfeét cavities, fometimes make 2 multiplicity of 
Fecho’s. The reafon, why one Eccho is frequently heard after the o- 


ther, is, becaufe of the greater remorenefs of the Cavities, which 


preater remotenels ts alfo the caufe of the minoration of the found. 
The Chappel at Pont Charenton reftoéts or eccho’s a Sound fixteen 
times, which is caufed through fixteen perfect Cavities conftituted 
by the two Rowes of Pillars buile of each fide of the {iid Chappel. 

We read alfo of the feiven times an{wering Eccho of the Gillery 
of Olympia, a City in Greece, and thencewas called Hepraphonos , 
of returning feven voyces ; which was effected through. the refracti- 
on of the Sound between the Pillars. There was alfo a f£1mous Eccha 
within Cyzecums a City of Bithynia, returning aSound many times, 
Lacretiws in Lib. 4. fpeaks of another Eccho, which multiplied a 
voice feven times. Sex etiam aut (eptem loca vidi reddere voces, 

Undm cam faceres,— 

XT.Hitherto hath been difcourfed on narural Sounds,ic remaines 
I fhould add a word or tivo rouching Animal founds or voices:which ° 
are either inarticulare, as {uch as are common to Beafts.and Men; 
of articulate, which in their perfeétion are only proper ro men. The 
articulation is nothing elfe bur a continuared unequal Sound, being 
moderated in Longi-ude, Latitude and Profundity, through the 


_help of the Lungs, Thronr, Tongue, Palla, Lips and Teeth: all 


thefe ferve to pent and-fcrew che air according to any intended mo- 

dulation. Ifthe throac bevery hollow, and that the Uvula be want--. 

ing,the Sound refleéting again{t that imperfected Hollownefs makes 
: ii ib ne Bbbb its 
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its voice hollow and loud, There cannot be any fenfible eccho of the 
voyce within che mouth, although a perfect hollownefs were fuppo- 
fed to be there, becaufe there mutt be allowed a proportionable di- 
ftance, otherwife a found muft rebound again into and againft it (elf, 


whereby its ecchoing is drowned ; thisisthe reafon, whyavoyceor | 
found doth not eccho, when it is made too near to a perfeat Cavity. 


We will fhur up this Difcourfe of Audibles wich: the mentioning 
of one sbfurd Queftion generally moved by che Peripatet.viz.Whe. 
ther a found can be mide in a vecewne, that is, where there is no air, 
they conceiving that a found is made immediately by the percuffion 
of cwo foltd bodies one againft the ocher + the Abfurdity is obvious, 
finceit hath fo evidently been demonftrated that found is nothing 
but a paffion of the Air. 


CHAP. XXxIy. 
Of Tafts, Smels and Tangibles. 


2, The Definition ofaTaft. The Difference between the Tafting and 

Hearing Faculty... The manner of atafts Attion and Paffion. 

2. The Differences of Tafts.Whether tafis are net-commmunicable throw igh 
a medium. 

3. What a Smell, The manner of a Sents ation and paffion, 

4. Whether Sents be Nutritive. How many have been kept alive with- 
ont Eating or Drinking: How Sents revive one ix a Swoun. The 
diftance requifite in Sents from the Faculty. That the Sent of Excre- 
ments [wsels {weet toa Dog. How a Dog fents a Bitch at a great 
difance. The manner of a Dogs winding the Sent of a Hare. That 
F ifhes do fent by means of their Gills or Palate. 

5+ The canfes of a fweet Smell. Why msof? Beats are pleafed with the 
Smell ofa Pincher. what a flinking Smell is. The otber kinds of 
Sents. Whether the Plague gives a Smell, and whether perceptible 

ble to poyfon one by a Perfumse of Gloves, 


by a man. Pibecher it be poff 
or of a Letter. 
6. What the Taét is, and the manner of its fenfation. 


B® The differences of tangible qucbities. Whether Titillarion be diftin- | 


Grin from the ordinary satkhether aman bath ibe waoft oe sh 
o What 
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Ofth 
ey 8, What atangible quality is. The canfes of pleafing Tangibles. Why 


bed aKifs feels pleafing to onestips, That a Dog takes delight in kiffing. 


ila | What Pain ss, and its canfe of Titillation. Why ones proper feeling 
Heege | doth not tickle, but anothers doth. 

~auty, | | 

hs 1; ya i ( Sapor) is a qualicy, whereby a mixt being moveth the 
Nhe taltingfaculty. : : , 

Oi, The talting Faculty is inherent immediacely in che fixt animal 
aon |: fpirics, and mediately in the influent ones of the Tongue and Paar, 
How, Thefe Spirits are in two degrees thicker chen che auditory fpirits, 
in chere being the olfactive {pirits intercedenc, differing but one de- 


g-ee in chicknefs from che faid auditory {pirics. 
| The object of this. faculty is required ro be refpondent toit in 
—. | confiftency; wherefore the faculty,viz. the Spirics being denfe’and 
thick, che Objeéts of the taft do move che fame faculty by a greater 
denfiry and thicknefs then thofe of vifibles and audibles. Ocherwife 
ifthe Obje& be thinner and rarer then is requifite, it is uncapable 
of moving the caft ; hence itis, chat we cannot taft air, or warmth 
proceeding from fire. Thar, whichis thick, moves the taft by akind 
; {of continuous compreflion of che fpirics in the congue : thus fair 
i) warer affects the caft, which the more ayry and chin ic is affects the 
| tonguethe more. Water being tempered wich Spirits,makes a kind 
mg ofa (harp and brisktaft; for inftance, Wine. Denfe bodies move 
| the Palat by a contiguous compreffion, and therefore makea more 
, B diftin@ and forcible caft. SummarNy, raft is nothing elfe buc 
mh I the difcerning of the feveral temperattires-of mixt bodies effecting 
Tit | Several paffions in che congue and upon its guftative faculty , 
mt which feveral paffions are faid to be feveral tafts. Hence it is alfo ob-- 
ae / vious that che quality, whereby a taft moves the guftacive faculty, 
U2 ec nothing but its action whereby ic actech diftinétly in feveral Sub= 
)  jeéts, wherein a different guftable quality is inherent. 
te Since che Guftative Spirirs are deeply lacent wichin a porous and 
bf Spongie body, nothing can move the caft,unlefs ic be of chat thinnefs 
Wh I or {mall quanticy, as thacic may pafs the pores of the congue, the 
wt paffing of which fubtilities waterifh Moyfture doth very much faci- 
licare, which proves in ftead of a Vehicleto them, and makes thofe 
fi paflages flippery. Hence itis, that no great bodies hive any taft 
it: MM -anlefs they be firt atrriced and diminifht by the teeth, and the 
tM  -moretheybe-diminifhr, the more their taft becomes perceptible. 
it Bbbb 2 Dry 


ease 
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Dry bodies are not foguftable as when they are alittle moifiened, 


whereby they referate the pores of the tongue and procure a pal- 


‘fave to the feat of the tafte, 
I]. As many different waies as objects move the tafte,. or caule 


feverall paflions in ir, fo many differencta(ts there be. Th it, Which 
do:h only gently fhake the tafte, and as it were doth butiickle it, is 
{weer, and deriving from a temperatenefs, yet fo as thac water is 
abounding in it. That, which doth fenhbl y alrerate the tafte, is an 
intermediace fapour . thar,which doth molt alterate ic, fo as it may 
not pervert che faculty, is an extream fapour.. Extreme fapours de- 
pend upon the grearelt predominance of each Element ina fevera] 
mixc body, which being four do alfo.conflitute four extreme tafles, 
1. -A fiery hot taffe, as in Pepper, Ginger, ¢c. 2. An earthy tafe, 
3..A wateri[h taffe. 4.Anayry ta/?, not fuch as Theophraftus cals a fat 
tafte, like thereis in oyl, Thereft are intermediate, as bitter acerbe, 
acid,and falt,for thatis a caft mixt out of a waterith and ayry ta(t, 
Peripatezicks affert, that caftes for to move the guftable faculty 
are. to be immediately applyed to ir; and there they aflert, thac 
caftes are only real among all rhe fenfible qualities... Bur this doth 
not alwaies hold rrue ; for tafts may. be communicable through a 


medium, (and if che air is at any time to be allowed to be a medj. . 


wm, it 1s fometimes in tafts, and alwaies in odors) to wit;the air, as 


Apothecaries do all cetlifie ; for when they are powdering, or a pee.. 


ling of Cofocynthes,, its bitter calie doth very. fenfidly reach: their 
tongue. | 

HII. A {mell or {centis a quality or aétion, whereby: a mixt body 
moves the olfactive faculry.. The difference between this and the 
guftable faculcy is none other, but that the one confifts ina degree 
of a finer and thinner confiftency of {piriruous airs.and the fame 
difference is between their objects, viz. a talte is. of a thicker bo. 
dy than fcent, in manner that the {cent is too fubtil to Arike the 
guftable faculty, and a fapour is too thick to (trike the olfaétive f4- 
culty ; whereforethac, which through its fubtility paffeth the fence 
ef calte doch thereby reach ro the fenfeof fmelling, moving its fa- 
culcy withal. Iris then apparent; That the objets of both thefe 
fenfes are the fame, differing only in fubriley of:body, and thatthey 
are nothing bur temperaments of bodies comminuted and movine 
che faid powers immediately, yer not fo, but that the fubtiler parts 
forto move the fenfe, are. requifite to be feparated from the.cour- 
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fer, and more then that,each needs a Vehicle or a’ medinns for to be 
carried and directed through the fubtil paflages tothe deep latent 
fenfory. Tne yehicle of tatts is water ( to which fpittle and drink 
are equipollent,) as being through its thicknefs refpondable to re- 
ceive fo thick and courfe an object;a thinner vehicle,as theair,coutd 
nor receiveit, becaufe ic istoo thin to fupport ir. The vehicle of: 
{cents ts air,as being through its thinnefs proportionated to receive. 
and convey fuch.fubtil bodies ; were this vehicle thicker, it would: 
through its gravity expel or expre(s bodies of that fubtilicy, chae 
{mells are of. You may here obferve che depravare Judgments of the’ 
Peripateticks concerning the mediwms of fenfible objeéts, where - 
they ought to grant a medinms as tofcents and taftes, they withhold 
it, where they fhould allow no medium, there they erane it 3:as to. 
audibles and vifibles. I {tated temperaments of bodies tobe rhe ob- 
jects of {enfe, by which you are tounderftand the fubriller and vole. 
tick parts of fubttances reduced toa cercain degree ofttemperament; 
and obraining certain verwes of aéting : So chat hereby I do nocina 
tend any quality diftinét from. a fubftance: for. che objeéts of fenfe; 
but real bodies fo qualified as to move fenfe:; where (mark). qualis 
ties are-not really diftinguithed fromy their bodies, but really identiG- 
cated with them in the concrete (although in:the abftract they are - 
dillinguitht rarione ; ) for.what is a quality ina body elfe but a body. 
qualified ? Wherefore the-action performed through the qualicy of 


_abodyis ngt tobe caken as if the body were one thing, and the qua- 


lity another, . buc as one, and that action:proceeds from the body. 
qualified ;. of this Lhave.difcourfed more ac large:in my. Metaphy « . 
fickse. : 

LV\.Smels do nouzith no more than taftes nourith the animal-{pi- 
Fits ; none doubrs but char neither. nourifhes the folid or humoral ' 
parts, becaufe of their unfutablenefs in confiftency and cempera= . 
ment.:. Wherefore although fome are faid to havefultained their 
lifefor along time through {mels alone, as itisirecorded of Demo~ 
eritds,, who fultained his life three daies through the {mell- of hor, 
bread , and of others, who ate faid to have lived many daies upon 
the {ent of Fobacco chawed, orfmoaked, yet: this is nocto-beun- 
derftood as if their. pares had been really nourifhed, for they ofew 
Jeaner.and leaner; bur their life was maintained by keeping the {pi- - 
rits alive, which is performed by fcents,that do gently ftir:chem, as 
hot.bread, rofe water, &. As for. Tobbacco,that maintains life ac- 
cidentally 
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cidencally alfo, by taking away the (harpnefs of the hungry (pirits 
knawing upon the ftomack, and obtuling and chickning chem 
through ics fulphurioufnefs,and by attracting flegme to the ftomack 
from the head and other parts, which the ftomack in time of need 
turns into nutriment ; yec fome queftion, whether they do not nou- 
rith the animal and vical fpirits, fince they are fo apt to revive the 
fpirits in faincnefs and other weakneffes. I granc they reviveche 
{pirics, but whetherchis hapneth through ftirring up of the fpirics, 
or through nourithing or increafing them may be doubted. Cer- 
tainly, not by increafing of che {pirits,becaufe chat {mells are crude 
exhalations, differing from the vital and animal (pirits ; wherefore 
they oughe firft co be concocted and ficred for aflimulation by gra- 
dual elaborations of the Stomack, Liver, and’ Heart, and mutt be pu- 
rihed through che fame members from their fuliginous excrements. 
Whe would fay, thacthe fpiticsof Vinegar fhould revive through 
nourifhing the {pirics, and not through their exciting or irritating 
of the faid {pirics ? Certainly, fuch fharp fpirits do decline from a 
capacity of nourifhing che fpirits of the brain, but neverthelefs are 
very fic co revive by ftirringand moving of them: Inalike manner 


do pinching and rubbing of che skin revive in a fwoun, not by nou- 


rifhing of the fpirics, buc by moving and ftirring of them up. 
Likewife crying loud into the ears, and holding a bright light ro the 
eyes opened by force, doth as foon revive and recal {wouning pati- 
ents as any thing ; bur afluredly the working of thefeis by exciting 
and {tirring the {pirits, and not by nourifhing of chem. | 

. The more thin the olfa&tive Membranes and nerves are, and the 
more fubril che f{pirituous olfaétive air is, the furcher odours or 
{cents are perceived: Bur then it is requifite, that chofe ebjects, 
which are to move fuch a fenfe fhould be more fubtil, becaufe of 
being proportionated to the faculty - for if they are courfe, they 
will exceed the perception of fuch a {cents henceit is, that chofe, 
who excell all others in exquificenefs of {cent canner attain tothe 
{melling a chick {mell near by, unlefs they go fo far off as that chofe 
thick exhalations by moving through the air may be grinded lefs,and 
fo be the better fitted for co ftrike the olfactive faculty : henceicis 
then thac a Vulture being blinded and placed fuddenly in a Room 
whete dead ftinking fleth is, fhall not find ic through his fent, al- 
though his {melling is the moft exquifite of any living creature ( ac- 
cording tothe ufual Verfe:: ne 
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Nos aper andiin, hinxvifn, fimia gafin, 
Vultur odoratu pracellit, araneatatin. 


A Boar in hearing; a Linx in fight, 2 Vulcure in his {mell, 
An Ape in tafte,a Spider in feeling do us far excell. ) 


Becaufe the {cents being thick are not thin enough to ftrike his 
fubcill (mell ; but then again, he fhall perceive thofe {cents at the 
greatelt diltance, where thefe chick feents are fo much fubtiliated 
through the length of paffage, that there he perceives them ver 
feniibly, as being fitted to his feent. The {mell of a Tallow- 
Chandlers fhop doth little offend or move our olfaétive power, 
when we areinthe fhop, yea, not acall, bucat our firkt approach 
before we come near toir, che {mell may direct any one thither 
blindfold. Neither do Dogs or Hogs fmell thick fcents,as of excre- 
ments or other rotcen ftinking fmells of corrupred flefh, when the 
are near to them ; for did they, they would cercainly abhor them: 
yet it is certain they fmell them ata preat diftance, but then that 
fmell aca diftance is not a ftinking{mell to them, buc fweer and 
pleafane, for otherwife they would not be fo much inticed by rhem; 
for although fuch objeéts funk near by, through their thick pernici- 
ous and {trong motion, yec through the grinding of the air they are 
mollified, and their putrid cemperatureis laid and. equalized, and 
their ftink is quite taken away: chis appears in Musk, Civer, or 
Ambergreece, which if held clofeto the Nofthrils ftrike as unplea- 
fing a {tink as excrements; but again how fragrant and fweetafcenr 
dothey emit at a diftance ? Even fo it is with the {cent of Excre-. 
ments.to Dogs and Hogs. A Dog {cents a Bitch a great way off, 
although lockt up, wichour feeing of her, and apprehends the {cent 
under het Tayl to be no ill cent: Wherefore Hay, That in many, 
if not in molt fcents, rhar,which {mels feet toa man, fents fink. 
ing to moft beafts, and chat, which fents {tinking to us, fmells 
fweet to moit beafts. It will not be difficule now ro givea reafon, 
why and how a Dog winds the fcent of a Hare at fo great adi- 
ftance; itis, becaufe there are fome exhalations or evaporations 
emanated through the habic of a Hares body, and efpecially of 
her belly and sngaina , inhering in the groundandinthe airnear 
about it, over which che Hare hath: caken her flight, the sie . 
thoug 
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though they be very fubtil & thin, yet they do fenfibly and perfeatly 
move the olfative power of the Dog:-this-fencis as intirely pleafing 
to che Dog as che fight of his eagernefsin purfuic plesfes che Hua- 
ters,and fo they are both equally inticed tothe purfuit of the Hare. 
Fithes are faid: by sAri/forle Lib.4. de hiftor.nimat.co have afmell, 
in thacchey are inticed bythe fmell of food caltro theminco the 
water. Ido wonder, where he found out thetr Organof {melling, 
for my parc-I could never difcernic, not any body elfe. Ic is true, 
Fith doch perceive the calte of food through its continuous dif- 
folution through rhe water by their Gills or Pallace, at a great di- 


x. The “ance becaule the particles ofche food are diduéted into a large 


pallate and extent). which™® being the more exquifite do ferve chem for to tatte 


gills, 


and to{mell. , | 

V. Thar, whichdoih gently fhake or move our olf:étive air, ts 
only chat, which we calla {weet fmell, and therein the fent of 
man is much pleafed.’ Wherefore fents being of a different tem- 
perature, all (mells do. not equally pleafe all men 5 or every Crea- 
ture is molt pleafed in different objects: So moft bealts, as: Theo- 


Pphraftus writes, are pleafed with the fmell of a Panther, and there- 


fore do all follow him. Cuts are delighted by the f{mell of a Moufe 
ora Rat, which fhe kerchesin the dark more through guide of 
her fent, ( the having a mott exquifice fent as appears by her finding 
the Larder, or vi€tuals hidden inany part of the houfe or room ) 
than of her Gghe. Flies are delighted in the fenr, or rather cafte 
‘ for they have no organ particularly deftined for fmells, ) of 
oney,.\\/ , 
That, which doth moft offend and almoft pervert our fent, is a 


flinking {mell. This offence of fene is variousin degrees accord-— 


ing to the degrees of the ingrate motion of {mells, and thence 
accorcing to the property of thofe degrees, we {pecifieand diftin- 
ouith (mells, whofe kinds are named by the fame names that caftes 
are, as being confent:ncous to them nat only in the thing ic felf,buc 
alfoinname: wiz. they are either fiery fharp as Pepper, biccer, 
fale, acid or four, acerbous’, putrid, which fubvere and offend the 
fenr, and are various according to the fubject, whence they are 
emitted, and do receive their namesalfo thence, fo we fay it {mels 
like a carrion, like excrements, like pifs, like ftinking fith, like rank 
meats ic fmells as if ic were multy ec. ; . 

‘As feveral fcents are offenfive to man, fo are.bealfts offences 

Wit 
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wich feveral fents , which they do naturally flee, becaufe they’ are 
diffentaneous to their olfaétive faculty. So Flies are offended with 
the {moak of Brimttone (rathe: I fuppofe becaufe it choaks them ;) 


_ Serpents withthe fence of Galbanum,and Mife with the fent- of an 


Afies claw burner. 

Some people will fay, That the Plague doth oft carry a fene 
with it not unlike co che {mell of a mellow apple, or according to 
others like che fcene of May flowers. Ic is certain chat infected hou- 
fes do {mell fo, becaufe they are moift and dampith,and thence pu- 
trid, and therefore the fitter to receive the venome of peftilenc air, 
but itis moc a fenc, which the Plague brings along withit, bue 
which it finds in the houfe ; for I have oft {melt fuch {cents ing 1r- 
den houfes, which proceeded from the dampnefs of the bo:rds. 
The Plague is fo fubtil avenome, chat it pafleth the groffenets of 
mans fenc, and thereforecannor be fmelt ; neverthelefs it is fen- 
ted by Dogs, Cats, Flies, and other creatures, which are fo much 
offended by ir,thae they ufually flee fuch houfes. I have been in fe- 


' veral Towns, where the Plague did rage very violencly, buc when 


ever I was occafioned to goinro {trange houfes, I generally took no- 
tice whether there were any Dog or Cat in the houfe, or whether I 
could fee any Flies about rhe Room, whichif I did I was the becter 
facisfied. Lec me tell you, could the Plague be fenced by man, the 
Plague would be no plagues for as Itold you, That which doth 
move our fent mut be of a certain effential chicknefs, which, if 
concommitant to che'venome of the Plague, were impoffible chac 
it fhould work fuch pernicious and potent 'effeéts, unlefs ir were o€ 
fo fubtil a body, that ic fhould flee our fenr. Hence I do alfoinfer, 
that ic isimpoffible for aman to be poyfoned rhrough a fent ; be- 


_caufe if a thing be fo thick as to move our fenc, it is impoflible it 


fhould produce fuch an effectin that thicknefs. Probably you may 
object, chat the Italians have attained toa way of poifoning men by 


- the {mell of "perfumed Gloves, or by a fent imprefled upon the 


infide of a Letter, which ifa man do open, and receive che fen of ic 
through his nofthrils,ie will certainly kill him. In che fir place ir is 
doubrful, whether chey have actained to that perfeétion of coward- 
ly murder through fencs’; if they have nor, quettionles their Gewizs 
doth lead enough chat way, & itis more for want of induftry,know- 
ledse,and skill, than inclination ; however it being poffible enough, 
and fuppofing it to be fo, Lanfwer, Thacic is nor che {mell doth kill 
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aman; but fomething, which being of chat fubtilicy tharit fleech 
che fent, is mixed withfome perfume, wherewith the fore-men- 
tioned gloves are perfumed: The like anfwer doth diffoive the ob- 
jection of poyfon contained within the Letcer. 

VI. The courfelt of all che fenfes is the Taét, or feeling facul- 
ty, to which the courfelt kind of objeéts without any communution 
are sppropriated: So that che courfer an object is the more tan- 
gible ir proves: This mutt alfa be applied immediately to the organ, 
becaufe no medium is courfe enough to carry of convey it to the 
fenfory. Had the Peripatecicks propofed that queftion here, which 
they moved concerning feeing and hearing, wx. Whether we are 
capable of fenfationin a vacuwm, they would have fhewed them- 
felves to have had fome skill in che matter: But let us referre the 
fame queftion to the fenfe of feeling, ana queftion, Whether it be 
pofibleto feel athing in a Vacuwm. Lanfwer affirmatively, What 
fhould hinder the Taét from feeling, fuppofing the object co be-ap- 
plyed co the fenfory ? For ir needs no air for its vehicle. 

VII. Themiftins, Averrhoes, eAgiaiuss Faudsnus, Apollinaris, 
Marcellus, Avicenna, Albertus Magnus, Cardan, and others do 
feem to ftite as many different kinds of feeling, as there are diffe- 
rent objects, thar do move the Tact differently, according to which 
rule they may allow almoft infinice kinds of fecling. Their miftake 
is crofs; for according tothe fame rule, there fhould be as many 
kinds of feeing, hearing, ee. but this is abfurd. The cafeis this: Ir 
is not every diftin& act or obje&t, which, caufes a difference in the 
faculty, for one faculcy may perceive many different kinds of ob- 


jects, and yetnot be multiplied in its faculty, but remain one: 


and thefame : look in my firlt book of Phil: and in the- ALeraph. 


where Ehave infifted more largely upon this poine, andilluftrated: 


how'a faculty may be one formally, and manifold materially. 


Scaliger Exerc. CCCXXXVI. d. 3..is fo muchtaken with. his- 


Weneresl Titillation, that he honoureth it with che name of a fixth 
fenfe. Alas his fubrilliry could hardly reach co maintain the dignity 
of ir. What? Becaufeis pleafed his phanfie, therefore ic muft be 


called a fixth fenfe. Or did he fpecifie ic from the conmon tact, 


becaufe ic was proper to the Membranes of the Genitals? then 
upon the fame account the ta& of his head is {pecifically diftin- 


euifhe from the tact of his knee:-or isit, becaufe itis a atillarion ?° 


Nocertainly, for every fenGble part of, the body may be aie 34 
; uC, 
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the titillation is, and therefore no wonder, if thofe parts being cir- 
cumvetted with thin membranes, being of a moft exquifite fenfe, 
perceive fo acute and piercing a titillation. 

Man is generally cried up to have the moft exquifite tact of all 
Creatures; but why fhould he be faid to be only excellent in feeling 
and not in all his other fenfes? For he judges more cittingly of all 
fenfibles, than osher creatures, although he doth not perceive them 
at {uch a diftance as ocher animals, the excellency of fenfation net 
coniifting in remotenels of ics ation. | 

VIN. Tangibility then is a quality, whereby a mixt body moves 
the Tact. The principality of the caét confifts in a thick courfe 
{piritous air, the moving of which is che raifing of a feeling. Icis 
moved by being diducted either by depreffion er weight, or any 
other thick continyous didu&tion : So chat whatever is thin, light, 
of rare doth effuge the fenfe of the cad 3 hence itis, that che air, 
thin vapours, exhalations, or fpirits, are not immediately felr. 
That waich doth genrly ftir 8 quaver chefe rangenc fpirits is faid to 
feel pleafing and delightful : Hence it is that kiffing feems to feel fo 
pleafing to many, becaufe.chat hapning co a chin part, being wichal 
of an exquilite feeling where the fpirits being gently ftirred and qua- 
vered by the application of other lips doth caufe a delightful fee. 


_ hing. That chisis fo, is teftified by mott, who kifs fora delight, in 


that chey do at hat inftant Of the application of lips feel a creeping 
quaking {piricin their lips. The fame delightful feeling happens 
alfo to a Dog, applying his chops toa Bitches taile. A foft objec 
doth gently ftir che tangent {pirits of che extremities of the fingers, 
and 1s perfectly pleafing, and therefore many men love to handle 
and feel boys and girles cheeks. | 

That, which doth fo much diduSt the tactile fpirits as to divide 
and burit chem, doth fubvert the raét and eaufes a pain. As for the 
other differences of cangibles, they are taken from the degree and 
property of raifing feeling in rangibles ; fo we fay,athing feels hea- 
vy, light, hor, cold, moift, dry, fiery, waterith, earthy, hard, fof, 
rough, {mooth, @&c. the defcription of all which I do omic, as ha- 
ving feothem down above. 

A gentle titillation is one of the delightful tangibles,which gen- 
tlenels, if otherwife exceeding and inferring violence, doth become 
painful; as appears in the French fcab or manginefs. Titillation 

Cccc 2 fometimes 


bur che fubtiller che part is, the more exquifite, acute, and piercing — 
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fomerimes infers violence, not by dividing the cangent fpirits 
through ic felf andimmediately, bur by accident through gathering 
che {pirits_teo much together through its light appulle, to which 
they do accur in great quantity, and oft doas ic were-rhereby overs 

ftrain or overreatch themfelves.. 

It feldom happens, #hat ones proper feeling doth tickle any part. 
of his body, as his knee, or palm of the hand: But if another do. 
gently, couchit, ic tickles him :-the reafonis, becaufe thar, which 
toucheth apart mu(t be of a certain diftant temperament from the: 
part felt, which is not in a mans own felf, butin every other 
man; befidesones fanfieaddsmuchtoir, saliebes 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the Commerce of the Earth with the other. 
Elements. 


16. Lhe eALathors purpofe toaching his Method in the Preceding Book, 
and afurther Explicatton of fome terms made nfe of there. 
2. Lhatthe Earth is the.Center of the world. Copernicus Aes At rouge - 
my examined. | 
3. Lhe Earths. Divifion suto-three Regions, aud their particular ex- 
bent. 
| 4. What Bodies are.gensrated in the third Region of the Earth; and the 
manner of their Produttion. That the C oldne{s of the Earth us the 
principal efficient of Stones and CMetals. Hew a Stone is Lenerated 
sn the Kidneyes and inthe Bladder. A rare Lnft ance of a Stone ta~ 
kenout of the Bladder. The generation of a Flint, Marble, Fafpes, 
€ornelian, Diamond, Ruby, Gold, Copper, Irom, Mercury, Silver, - 
The places of Mines, : 5. OF. 
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5° Of the tranfmutation of Metals. Whether Silver be tranfasutable in- | . 

to Gold. Whether. Gold may be rendered potable, The Effetts of rtd 

mail| the {uppofed Aurum potabile, and what it is WZ 
A il | 6. Of earthy faltifh Fusces.. The Generation of Common Salt, Salt- | 

a Hi : Gemme, Saltpeter, Allow, Sile-Armontack awd Vitriol, awd of | ios 

their kinds. ; - 1! 

7: Cf earthy uniliows Juices, viz. Sulphur, Arfenick, Amber, Nap- |} tia 

tha, Peteroyl, Afphaltos, Oyl of Earth, Sea-coal ana \eattione; Fyn 

of their kinds and vertues. | 4 al 

8. Of the mean tuyces of the Earth, viz. Metcury, Antimony, || qui 

Matcafita, Cobalcum, “Chalcitis, Mify and Sory. Whether anyof | 4, 

thefe mean Fuices are to be fated Principles of Metals. J] chec 

1 (ah 

Icherro I have difcourfed of the Elements, their | a 

Production , Forms, Second and Third, ~ rl 

Single and Mixt Qualities, with intention to Dent 

have declared their Diffolution from the Cha- 4 eddy: 

4%, and feparation from one another,and there- J wand 

| fore I did only mention fo much touching | 4, 

: 24) their nature,as might fufficeto difcovertherea- |} fe, 

fon and caufes of their effects produced by them through cheir diffo- | ji) 

lution. At that time and place I thought it unfeafonable to demon- 
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ftrate the caufes of their only apparent contrary motions and effects, FT sCon 
whereby they return to one another, and exercife amutualcom-_ | wie 
merce between each other, andfeem (but really do nor) to change |) inh 
\ into one anothers Nature, all which together , wich the particular} ¢,», 
| \ relation of each Element, as they are confifting at prefent, of local They 


) motion ingeneral, and in particular of Attraction and Repulfion, 


andef Meteors, I fhall endeavour to propofe to youby a fenfible hia 
Demonftration. Why I judged it unfeafonableo treat of thefe Par- | hein 
ticulars above, was becaufeI would not opprefs your Phanfie with Ff dt 
feeming contrary Notions ¢ but really agreeing toa hair,) and fo i 


might have endangered the Conception, and Retention of the pre- A orth; 
cedent ones, which now Imay wich more fafety attempt, fuppo- TT Yet 
fing you to have weighed the Reafons, and to have narrowly fearche "| poh 
| into their meaning. Neither fhallI repeat any thing of whac hath | ¢,. 
it been fet down already, bue proceed where I left off ; only fince M sndit 
i now I may wich fecurity difcover my. meaning ofchefe Expreffions Irth 


of moving from the Center vo the Circumference, and tothe Center from | ihe, 
| \ 


the 
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the Circnnsference, both which I have hitherto made ufe of for to 
perduce you to a true apprehention of the Chaos and its diffolution. 
By moving from the Center tothe Circumference was not intended a de- 
ferting of che proper Center of thofe Elements chat were faid fo to 
move, but,  — 

tr, To move fo from their Cenrer as to tend and be diffufed 
thence to the Circumference into rhe greacefl tenuity or rarity, bur 
notto defert cheir proper Center ; for chen they could not move at 
all, becauf: altmouons are peracted upon animmoveable, which 
mult be a Center. : 

2. To move from the circumference tothe center, is notto defert 
che circu nference,&ve reduced by penetration into a central point 
(as Mathematicians do imagine,) butto becontraGed toa Center 
from a circumference for to gain the greareft denfe weight or weigh-. 
ty crafluude,like others are diffufed for to gain the greateft rarity or 
renuiry3;and chat naturally,for denfity or craflicude cannot be atrain- 
ed by any other manner then by a contraction to a Center;and rari-. 
cy and cenuity but by a diffufion from a Center. 

3. Intending by moving froma Center to a Circumference to figni- 
fie a tendency to the o-earett contiguous raricy or continuous levity, 
Ido not exclude bue chat fuch light Elements in a confufion with 
oppofite Elements as it happened in the Chass,may alfo tend from 
a Center of Magnitude, becaufe they are expelled by the overpow- 
ering weighty Elements expelling them from their Center, and fo 
in this fignification] have fometines intended by moving from the: 
Center a deferting of the Center of: Magnitude, or fometimes of. 
she univerfal Center. 

4. None but the whole body of the Elements dorendto, ot 
ftrive for the univerfal Center ; but particular or mixt bodies for 
their own particular Center, as you may read further in the Chap-. 
ter of Local Motions. - 7 

If, The earth is, and muft neceffarily be the Center of the world,. 
ot of allthe other Elements, within which itis conrained like the 
Yelkofan Egge withtn the White and the Shell. I prove the Pro- 
pofition: Ifthe nature of Earth be to move conically from the 
Circumference to its own Center chrough a contiguous gravity, 
and che nature of Air & Fire be ro be equally diffufed from the cen- 
rer through their leviry ; ergo ‘he earth mutt needs fall tothe midit: 
ef.chem all, its parts ceuding circularly and conically to their Cen-- 

; tere. 
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cer. The earth being arrived to the cenrer, ic reftech quiet and un- 
moveable.: the Reafon you fhal{ know by and by. Recurn back to 
the explanation of che manner of che diffolution of the Chaos,which. 
cannot but demonftrate the evidence of this Point to you. 

Neverthelefs let'us confider that old Phanfie of Pythagoras, Plate, 
Ariftarchys, Seleacus, Niceta, and others upon this Mutter , revi- 
ved by Copernicus in che preceding Centenary, and we'gh its pro- 
babiliry. 

I. He imagineth the fixed Stars and their Region to be the ex- 
tremicy of the world, and both to be immoveable. 

2. That che Figure of chat Region doth appear to us co be circu- 
lar, bur for what we know, our Senfe may be deceived. 
_ 3. Thaeche Sun is the Center of the afpectable world, being 
immoveable as to its ex ernal place; notwithitanding fince through 
help of the Tele(copium is obferved by the difcerning of the motion 
ofits Spots to charge his face about ( although (till remaining in 
the fame external place) irs own Axis in 27 daies. 

4. Between thefe two immoveables the Planets are faid to move, 
and among them, wiz. between ALers and Venus, the Earth is ima- 
gined as a Planet to move about the Sun, and co abfolve her Circuit 

* Oraper- 1 twelve Moneths. | 

fpedtive- 5- That the Moonis feated between the Earth and Vewss, andis 
Glafs fit thought to move.through its own particular moion about the earth 
invented — between that fpace, which there is granted to be between her and 
fome 40 Of preys, and between her and AZars: Befides the Moon dothalfo 
se by Face. MOvewich the Earch, as if fhe were her Page, abaut the Sun, abfol- 
at Metins Ying her courfe much abourthe fametime. In like manner are the 
of Alemaer, four Stars firlt difcovered through aT ele{copium * by Galileusfaid to 
although — follow che motion of Fupiter, and to move with it about the Sun in 
iy by held. twelve years, there being befides another motion adicribed 
ingene CO them, whereby they move about the Same Fupiter between the 
piece of | {pace which is becween it and Saturn, and betweenit and AZars s 
giafs before che innermoft whereof abfolves its courfe aboutit in a day and 
anotherte 2 quarter; che next in three daies and a half ; che chirdin three 


is eye . i ‘ 
Apa bon daies and four houres; the laft in fixteen daies and eight houres : 


neareft was befides thefe, they have found out by the help of the {aid Telefcopi-_ 


fomewhat gms Stars, which are Concomitants to each Planet. 
thickerth€ «6, That che {pace between Saturn and the fixed Rars is almoft 
the other. immenfe. ’ 

That 
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That. che Region of the fixed {tars is immoveable , he takes 
for granted wichont giving any probable proof for it; for 
which notwichitanding may be urged (Omme mobile fit (u- 
per smmeobiiy ). that all moveables do move upon an immoveable ; 
Which if granted , doth» not infetre that therefore the Region 
of the fixed ftarres muft be immoveable, fince he hath ftated one 
immoveable already, namely, the Sunne; whac need is there 
chen of more? Further, if we do grant two univerfal immove- 
ables, we mult alfo grant two univerfal contrary motions ; where- 
of the one.is moved upon one immoveable, the other upon the fe- 
cond; but the univerfal diurnal motion of rhe flars-we feeisone 
and the fame; ergo but one univerlal immoveable is neceflary. 
Laftly, Hecannot prove it by ay fenfe, only tharic mult be fo, be- 
caufe it agrees wich his {uppofition, and what proof is that co ano- 
ther? ‘The holy words in Ecclef. do further difprove his po- 
fition ; whereit is {aid chat God moved the Heavens about within the 
compas of lis Glory. His fecond Pofition denotes him no great Na- 
turalilt. 

The third Pofition infers the Sun to be the immoveable Center 
of the'world, : | 

1. This doth manifeflly contradic Scripture, which doth oft 
make mention of the Suns rifing and goingdown: And in Jfaiah 
38.8. the Sunis faid to have retarned ten degrees back. And inano- 
ther place, Let not the Sun move agatn|t Galbaon. aN 

2. The Sun is accounted by mott, and proved by us ro be afiery 
body, oraflame, and thereforeis uncapable of attaining to reftin 
a reftlefs Region, which if ic did, ics fame would foondiminith 
through the continual rufhing by of the fiery Element tearing its 
flames into a thoufand parts, whofe effects would certainly prove de- 
ftru€tive tothe whole Univerfe, bur efpecially to all living Crea- 


tures. | MI, 
3. Were the Sun immoveable, and enjoying itsrelt; ergo thar 


reft mult either be a violent detention, or a natural reft; not che 
firlt,becaufe that could not be durables or what can there be choughe 
potent enough to derain that vaftand moft powerful body of the 
Sun? for thac muft alfo be fenfibly demonftrated and cleared, o- 
therwife youde nothing. Neither can it be the latter; for were it na- 
tural,ic. mutt not only have a natural principle of reft,bucalfo be con- 
tained in a vacuwm,or elfein a Region whofe parts have likewile ac- 
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tained to.a natural relt through the enjoying of their Center. Iris a 
properry of a Center ro be asa point in comparifonto the Circum- 
ference; but nothing can be conrracted to a pottit bic Eatth and wa- 
ter, as | have fheved above; Wheteas according to chéir Oh con- 
fellion thé Sun is a valt sreac body, and its Beams {préadin¥ and di- 
lating; ergo it mult be only Earth and Water. Now what fon 
of predominance of Earth afid Water is there apparénc in He Sun ? 
for were it fo, the Sun’ would fhew black, and give nolight. 

The Moon ts liker Gif any) to be the Cetirer, it confilline by far 
of more garth then the Sun, as her minority in body, motion and 
degree of brightnefs do teftifie. | | 

Laftly, Is ic not more probable that our fight fhould haflucinace, 
or be deceived in judging the Sun not to move, then in judging ic 
to move, all Aftronomical Phesomena's being fo Cohfentaneous to 
this fatrer Judgment ? Befides, how is ic polfible fortis to judge’, 
Whether the Sun doth move or'telt, “fince chat accordihe to this 
{uppofition we are carried about with chat fwiftnefs ? By che famé 
reafon we may coubt of the motion of all the other Planets: 

The fourth Pofition concludes a thoft rapid mocion of the earth.. 
What principle of motion can the eartla confift of ? OF none cef- 
tainly, but of fire and air, which aré admitted into her body in fo 
improportionable 4 meafute, thar chey cannot be rhought ro im- 
pel the earth to che leaft local motion. Moreover eatth is of {6 hea- 
vy abody, thie itis rendered altogether incapable of circular local 
motion: otherwife were the Mafs of earth fo prone to fich a {wife 
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circular motion, cercainly its parts, as tetreftrial mixt bodies would. | 


retain the fame inclination to the fame motion, which we find to be 
contrary According toche Perip.& this fuppofition all light bodies 

(ordinarily fo called) muft be faid to bé heavy, atid-all heavy bodies. 
light; for bodies by them are count éd heavy which niove downward, 
that is,towards the centerserge fire muft be faid co be heavy, & earth 


light, becaufe rhe one moves upwards to its fuppofed univerfal cen-. 


ter,&& the other from it:But thisis abfurd,Can a point move through. 
fo valt or almoft immenfe a Region, arid with that velocity?Tn all o-. 


ther Natural chings we find thac a Point of any Element hath no. | 
force er proportion to move through a {pan of another Element, al- 


though that point be fuppofed to be detained violently... Take a par- 
ticie of Earth, whichis no point, and lec it fall out of your Hand, tc 
will hardly move down to the earth,or if it doch, it is fo flow, that ic: 
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is hardly perceptible ;.buc much lefs would a point move.If then the 
earth be but as apoinre co foimmenfea Region,it cannot be f uppo- 
fedto move. Poffible you doreply, chat iris impelled by an ex- 
trinfick movent:. Suppofe I granted it, its motion being violent 
could not be durable ; befides the proportion: of a point is infinite 
ly too little for to receive fuch a moft {wift impulfe, which through 
its licclenefs ic would doubtlefs effuge. Were the Eartha Planer or 

Stat,itis fuppofedic fhould calt alight, which is repugnant to irs 

Nature, through which, as I bave fhewed before, fhe 1s rendered 

dark, and is the caufeaf all darknefs.. Were this abfurdity admit- 

ted, all our knowledge, which hitherco,wife men havefo laboured 
to. accomplith, would bein vain; for as I faid before, earth and 
earchy.bediesmuft be lighr, fire and fiery bodies mutt be heavy, 
and emjoy,theirreft:, water and waterith. bodies mut be likewile 
heavy, the air and ayry bodies muit be weighty, and en Joy their 
te(t ; forif the earch, moves , it is.certainly moved through theair, 
the which according to that fuppolition mult be immoveable, be- 
caufe all moveables.( omsxe msobile fit [aper immsobil:) are ‘moved 
upon an immoveable Subje&: All dark colours mult be fuppofed 
light;all Aronomical appearances, thadows,founds,tafts,Sents and 
all mixt bodies muft then be underftood to be concrary to whit rea]- 
ly they are. Scripture islikewile plain aganit it, Fob 26.7.°P/al.24, 
2.F or he-hath founded it (namely theearth) upon the Seas, and cfta- 
bliiht.t upon the flouds. Job, 38.6. Whereupon are the foundations there- 
of (co, wit of the Earth) faftened ? or whe laid the corner Stone thereof ? 
Plal.104.5. pwholaid the foundations of the Earth that.it(hould xe: be 
ssoved for ever. What need there more words to contute fo abfurd 
an Opinion ? : | 

Bur co returnto my Propofition; Thie the Earch mutt neceffori- 
ly be the Center of the world. I proveditabove, where I did: de: 
fer the reafon of its reft ro this place. 

The earth of all che elements doth alone enjoy herreftsbecaufe the 
alone doth poflefs.a Cente: , wilereby the enjoyes her own natural 
internal motion; but fuppofe another element to poffels the place of 
her center, & the Barthco cover icimmediarely.then doubhtiefs the 
E wth would continuzin external motion (becaufe its parts are vio- 


? 


_,lencly detained from a.center) & prefs upon that body (which doth 


oppofeit by keeping her. out of her place )-un:il: the hd removed | 
it, which being removed, it could not be thoughtro be longer in 
+ ‘Dddd 2 | excernal 
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ex.ernal focal motion, fince fhe had recovered her natural’ place, un- 
\ kets we fhould abfurdly imagine, thar one part fhould move agairft 
the other for to. gaina penetration of bodies. If then WV. Copera. 
D. Origan. and others, who {trive to maintain the threefold motion 
of the carth ( wz. of inclination and declination, its dayly and 
yearly motion) had difcovered, that rhe earth were violently detat- 
ned by fome other Element or body, then they might have thence 
demonttrated a motion ; but then this motion could have been no 
other, than the motion of water is abouc theearth, whereby the 
earthwould have moved about its detaining body, which if ic had 
ic would have been immoveable neverthelefs as to its external 
place, only it would have turned abour, and have made feveral ap= 
pearances of faces, or fpots: in brief it would have had the fame 
motion, which Copernicas adfcribed to theSun. Hence it is more 
chan apparenc chac the earthis the Center of che worldand doth 
enjoy herreft. Thereafon of its re(t is fo demonftrative that no ra- 
tional body can denyir. Iproceed. 
~ IH. The earch may commoaioufly be dividedinto three regions, 
ditfering from one another in purity of body, weight, denfity, ec. 
Tie firft Region} call the central region, becaufe it excends neareft 
abour the Cencer. Is Peripheryis about 120.degrees,its Diameter 
is 38%. “This Region confifts of mo{t pure earth, and moft freed 
from the peregrin Elements ; wherefore its weight and denfity, is 
the weightieltand moft denfe. Itconrains no mixt bodies within 
it felf, bzcaufe it isforemote that the peregrin Elements cannot 
move thither; befides, that fmalleft proportion of peregrin Ele- 
ments, which may happily be fuppofed ro be detained in rhe centraf’ 


region is fo much deprefled and firmely detained by the weight of 


the earth, thacit isimpofible it fhould come to any head to con- 
fticuce a mixe body. Its colour mult be conceived-to bea pure, 
fundamental black. 


‘ th the, Le fecond, or the middle region contains im its circumference 240 
0 ula ae Ae “. gene ’ 
extreme cegrees; its Latitude * is 19%, degr. This region islefs weighty and 


circumfe- Cenfe than rhe central, as being accompanied with a greater pro- 
rence of the portion of extraneous Elements. It harbours fome-mixt bodies, as 
fecend re- imperfect Aones, but no Metals... The reafon: of this affertion is 
Bio at.. drawn from the proportion of the Elements, which there aré not e- 
rence of | Bough in quanticy to conflitute the body of metals or perfect flones; 
the & A. Belides, we cannot imagine that the earth fhould contain any hol- 
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by and by )for the generation of perfedt ones and metals. 
IV. The third region of the earth comprehends in its circuit 360 
degrees,in its Latitude (notits compleat diameter ) 19%. This laft 


“or extreme region confilts of molt ( tht is, more than the two 


former regions ) extraneous Elements, becaufe it is fituated nearer 
to the proper regions of the faid extraneous Elements, which do 
violently ttrive co enter her body (as you fhall read anon) whereby 
and through which the earth, efpecially nearto her furfaée is’ ren- 
dred of a very unequal temperature, where the extraneous Ele- 
ments uniting together do raife a hollownefs in the earth, and in- 
finua’e into one anothers fubftance or body,to which the coldnefs of 
the earth is very much conducing, thereby gathering or coagmenting 
theatitd Elements together, and wmpelling them into one anothers 
body, and then clofing them firmly ; all whichic pe: forms through 
its coldnefs.. Through coldnefs underftand its compreffing weigh- 
ty minima’s. Wherefore, do not {till abtde in your obftinare con- 
ceic chitir ts the Sun, which is the efficien: caufe of Minerals and 
Stones - For that is abfurd.  l-prove it. Thar, which ts the main 
efficient of Stones and Metals mutt be a contrséting, condenfing, 
and indurating fubftance ; but the'Sun is no contracting, conden- 
fing, orinduraing fubftance ; Ergo the Sun cannot be che efficient 
of Stones and Metals. The Adajor is undeniabie. I confirm the 
Monor by proving thecontrary, namely, chac che Sun doth mollifie, 
beeaufe its flames foft, and all heac is foft ; for foftning is nothing 
elie but to difpofe a body re bend eafily into its felf if preffed from 
without: But earth rarefied by fire doth efily bend into it felf, if 
prefled from without. go, The Minor is evidenr,becaufe wharever is 
througnly hor & fiery is tof:, as we fee in red-hot Tron, in alive fleth, 
and all Vegetables.So rhat,by how much the more heat a body hath,. 
by fo much the fofer itis, provided quod catera fint paria. Further, 
Wraathear is there under the Earth ? I confefs there is more and 
lefs coldnefs under ir, but no predominating heat.. What hear can 
there bein Greenland;c{pecially under the earth, and yer ic is certain 
that Many rocks: and {tones are generated there? They may as 
weil fay, that fire is the-efficienc caufe of all thofe Elands of Ice. 


_ Again, fo much as a fubftance confifteth of coldnefs and earth, by 


| fo much icparticipates of hardnefs ; or 6y how much the lefs heat. 


a body confiltech of , fo: much the: leffe hardneffe ic partakes 
| of.. 


-lowneffes in the fecond région *, which aré requiGite(as I fhall fhéw * Becaufe 
‘ of its de- 


prefling 
weight, 
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Of The matter.of a ftone inthe kidneys or in, the bladder was fofs 
_, When ic fuGuated within the veflals, buc being detained in the 
7 Kidmeys its hear is diminifhed either rhrough the inten(e heat of the 
‘ Kidneys, which doth diffipate and. atcraét. the lefler heat from the 
matter retained. in the cayity of the kidneys, through which ecef{s" 
of hear ghe cerrefrial and thick waterith parts.are coaculated and are 
cloféd together through the depreffing coldnefs. of che incringick 
earth and Warer, The fame, macter being retained in kidneys ofa 
cold temperament, doth immediately through chac degree of cold- 
nefs corgulare and orow hard. The ftonein the bladderis general. 
ly harder than the ftonein the kidneys; becaufeche one is of a fir 
colder ( that islefs hor) cemperamenc than che other. Thar in 
the kidneys is more friable, whereas the fone in the bladder ig af 
fected with a continuous Arm,thick warerith hardnels. This lican. 
Witnefs by a flone being caken.from a Patient by: fection, which. 
that moft learned and, expere Phyfitian Dr. George Bate thewed 
me fix or feven years ago: This ltane Wasperduced to that hard. « | 
nefs, thac I am confident an ordinary,fmare Groak of a ‘bammer 
could fcarce break it: Yet when ic was within. the bladder it .was: 
far diftant from fuch a hardnefs.; for a piece of the Catherer was 
unawares run into. the body of the ftone and broke in it, Which was 
afterwards caken out wichic; bue after. ichad been expofed a fictle 
while to the air,it orew immediately to that hardnefs: What could 
be the caufe of this buc the hotter parts of the {tone exhaling inte. 
the air, whereby the cold: parcs-fell clofer and thereby arrived toa 
greater hardnefs?. Theerraut of Fernelizs is obvious in that he {ta- 
téd the intenfe heat of the kidneys co bethe caufe of a Lithiags 
for it happens -as frequently in kidneys of a: cold temperament + 
neither is itan ( imfta renum arenafa calcalofagne difpoftie a partis 
tibus coutratta.) hereditary, fxt, fabulous, and calculous difpofition 
(‘as the fame Author conceives, ) which doth confift ina degree of 
cemperament of the folid parts, of the kidneys; for fones have. 
been generated in kidneys of: all kinds of temperaments: neiiher 
ean it be faid to be hereditary, for many aman: hath been troubled 
with the fone, whofe Iffue never. was.fo much as difpofed to ir-s 
and.on the orher.fide,; many, aman hath been muferably. tormented: 
with the fone or Duwelech as Paracelfus, terms. it, whofe Parents 
never difcerned the leatt fymptom of aftone within their bodies ; 
Neverrhelefs, as. I faid before, the temperature of the kidneys adds 
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T, Ic mult be hollow, thé reafon of this is fet down at-- 
yeaidy.. | ote me eT wy ye ea craiir ce tar ite 
Legit beclofe ; fot Were it hor clofé but opén'the terteltital: 
and aqueous matter could'not be’ detained there, ‘but would. mive- 

| asftee a paflaceas che thi parts. Belides, ‘clofenets ‘ condilcethto : 

keep out exerinfick heat, which otherWile would again ‘diffolve and: 

mollifie the- work 3: wherefore the hardeft {tones and mecals are: 

found fome-degreés below the Surface of the carthyand J dare con-- 
“fidently. afferr, that if métals were’ digged for deeper under the 

‘ sea their labour, would be richly anfweréd’ by finding ‘purer: 

yand-betrer metals... nee mTeTOY 

, 3-. The coldnefs of théfe: placéss mutt LEA as 

y Nels 3; 
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nefss for.if the places be coo cold, then the liquid parts will be 
detained from arriving to.caft up hollownedtfes by being too much 
incraflaced and condenfed,whereby thie energy of their rare and fub- 
til parcs isfupprefled. «9 ) dat Rea 


4. The liq 


uid matter mult alfo have a due proportion of che Ele- 
ments whereby to conftirure ceftain kinds of {tones and metals. 
If che matter be thick and terrefttial not containing many fubril and 
rare parts, then it will generate inro acourfe ftone. The reafon of 
the courfenefs is, becaufe the terreftrial and aqueous Elements are 
bur rudely mixed, by reafon, they wanted internal hea} whereby 
their. parts might be divided into leffer particles, and’fo become 
the more concocted and harder. In cafe the macter be more fubril 
and rare, and that thecourfe parts are united in Jefs particles, then 
the faid ftone will according to its degree of finenefs and concodti- 
on prove flinty, Afarble, Falpss, Cornelsan, &c. In cafe rhere be 
more thick watef than earth, the body thence generated becomes 
cryftalline; as Cryftal, Diamonds, Rubies,@c. In thefe water doth 
‘retain almoft its-natural confiftence, as I fhall cell you immediate. 
ly. In cafechere be an equal pare of earch and wates, and thefe 
well concocted and intirely mixt together, it produces Gold. If 
there be fomething more of water than earch, and they well per- 
coéted and permilted; they ingender Silver. If there be an equal 
proportion of water and.earth, and chey only rudely concocted 
and but half mixt, ic generates Copper. If chere be more earth than 
water, and but half mixt and concocted, it confticutes Iron. If 
there be: more water than earch, and they but rudely mixed and 
-rawly costed, the eftect will prove Lead, or according totkepro- | 
portion of the ingredients and coction Pewter. CMercary is gene- 
rated out of water being rendred fluid through much air and fire, 
containing withall a {mall pare of earth. Thefedo not only differ 
in proportion of materials,bur alfo in degree of internal heat and of | | 
the temperamenc of their AZatrix,otherwife termed 4 vein from its 
Cylindrical Figure. Gold had the ftrongett heat, whereby the parts 
were firmly uniced in mswiysa’s, which heat did afcer the perfor- 
mance of its office exhale by degrees ; neverthelefs fuppofe that 
there was a degree of heat left: the matrix of Gold muft be very 
clofe for to retain chat intenfe heat folong until the conftituting 
parts are well permified and. concoéted. As for che external tem- 
perament of the climate, ic‘is little material ro the bufinefs, fince 
_wefee chat Gold, Silver, Gc. ate generated in cold countries - 
we 
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a f well asin hor, in moift as well as in dry. Ic is. the incernal temnpe- 
ie eo ment of the earth, which fupplies fic matter for the generation of 
p° mecals. The AZatrix of Silver is lefs clofe, the matrix of Brats 
yp More open than it, and fo gradually in the others. 
fd Mines or mineral veines are ufually found to be in hills or moun- 
ie) aoa becaufe thefe do generally contain hollownefles, efpecially if 
at they appear dry and fandy without. .Thofe mountains are for the 
ial moft part beft difpoled for the generation of metals, chat are fi- 
tuated ata convenient nearnefs to a pure cryftalline river. Eafterly 
He j mouncains are moft to be tulfpected, provided the River whichis hot 
iu 4 far diftant from them be eatterly withall. The clearnefs of sky is no 
en | {mall token. A long Bar of Iron thruft into the ground after having 
m digged tofome depth, if it changeth whitifh or yellowith, gives no 
7 se {mall fufpition of Gold or Silver. A long trunk peirced likewile into I 
ke | the ground where fufpected as deep as may be, and afterward apply- | ae 
‘nh 18 the eat toit, ific renders a tinging or fibulous boyling noilé,is a | 
lat | fign of fome hidden treafure under that foile. ea 
i That che generation of Metalsis {uch as I have propofed may be A 
ie demonftratively proved by fenfe from their colour,confiftency, difi- , mh 
; wt culty of liquation, from the theorems of concoction, the which ea 
ai i finceyou may eafily colleét from what hith been hitherto difcour- 
i f § fed upon, thall omit any furcher proof. 2 
i : V. The prefent occafion doth urge me'to touch fomewhat upon 
¥ : the tranfmution of Metals, The difference,which there is between 
‘aif them you may collect from their matter, degree of coétion and 
i difpofition of matrix : However there is more agreement between 
i § themfelves, than there is between them and ftones; wherefore the Mt 
ie § queftion is, Whether Silver is cranfmutable into Gold. Here 1 a 
: f § propofe the doubt according to its moft probable appearance, there i 
f BH being lefs difference between Gold and Silver than between Gold | | 
om and any of cheorhers, I anfwer, That naturally iccannot be, be- Wl 
RIS caufe itis impoffible chae afcér Silver hath once acquired ics form, 
PMH it thould be convertible into a perfecter form: Becaufe hear is defi- a 
fl H cient, foricis exhaled; neicher was there ever acits higheftinrer- ae 
ns nal heat enough to have concoéted ic into the nature of Gold; or | 
ON had there been heat enough there would have been coo much water Bi | 
Mb andair: The cafeis lefs probable after ics conftitution,{pecificition, . 
§ & individuation chacic fhould change into another fpecies,or another 
Eeee gadiuiduanse 
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individuum. Vf the cranfmutation to a greater perfection of alf 
other /peéies and indiv.dua be impoffible, fo mult chts alfo : Bur the 
Amtecedence is true, erge the confequence likewife. I grant that iris. 

offirle to. reduce it to a mote imperfect and bafe /pecies, that being 
plain in sll corruptions. Wherefore I fay that it feems more pollidle 
to reduce Gold into Silver, Silver into Brafsor Pewter, Brafs into 
Iron, and Iron into Mercury, by means of an artificial corsupti- 
on, becaufe the finer Metal may be chought co contain the cour- 
fer as an inferiour degree, whence it is afcended ; but the finer cin- 


not contain that in ic felf, which is finer chan ic felfis.. Neither can | , 


our propofed tranfmutation be effected by any art of man, unlefs he 
knew a means,wherby to detract {uch a proportion of che redundanc 
waterith parts of the Silver,as that there might remain juft.as much 
as is required to confticure Gold; befides the work will need a ftrong 
and vehement internal concoétion, and that to acertain degree,and 
for acertain duration. Icwill require alfo a juftly. difpofed matrix, 
all which I conceive impoflible to art. They may as well ftrive to 
make a Ruby or a Diamond out of a Flint.. Happily you will object, 
That fome have converted Silver and Brafs into Gold through the 
admiffion of fome volatil fubtil penetrative particles, which were 
of. that force, as might be fuppofed to hive divided the. whole mafs 
of Silver and penerratedinto and through allits minima s, whereby 


the grofs parts fell clofer to one anorner and become perfectly 


concoéted, fo as. through their confiftency to reprefent the true 
weight and colour of:Gold, which might really pafs. our cenfure 
upon a Touchftone. J anfwer, That itis poflible to change a courfer 


metal fo, thac it fhall be like:to.Gold beth in weight and fuper-. 
ficial colour. ;. buc then rhis colour will not be. equable throughout. 


all its parts, neither are the parts fo digefted, concosted and clofe- 


ly united as they fhould be.. In fine, this artificial Gold is no more. 


real Gold, chan an artificial Pearl is like to a true Ortental one, or 
a glafs Diamond toatrue.one.. At the be(ft it is but counrerfeirc 
Gold, which immediately fhall be diffolved by 4g. Fort. whereas 


che other will not fuffer ic felf.co be roucht by it, unlefs ic be fortifi- » 


ed by a rectification upon falc Armoniack.. 
Chymical furnace bunters do. ftrangely, boaft of their fecrets of 


preparing aurume Potabile, or tincture of, Gold. Others do through © 
ignorance of the artand want of skill affert the faid preparation to _ 
Asgimpoftible. Queftionlels were-the ching ofa harder nature, thefé j 
oe | - faborious: 9 


Parrll, : | 
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tiie | Jaborious Vulcans would work ic out ; neverchelefs cheir arrogance 
ing Mand immodefty in proclaiming of the cranfcendenc and admirable 
bein §| effeéts of ic doth forfeit their modefty and wrong chat noble Arc. 
ide | Asrum potabile( fay they ) is an univerfal medicine curing all difea- 
‘iti @ fes, rettoring youth, and retarding old age, prolonging life to an 
wg. @ eval duration ; in fine Agrwm potabile is good for all things’; or ra- 
ou «Cher Asruns portabile is. Here you have agreat many rath and 
tne @ Vein Words, the contrary whereof I have fo oft feen come to pafs. 
t(j 1 nave known it to caufe a dyfentery throngh its corrofive {pirics, 
ihe @ Which it recains either from its alt msenffrawn, or from its firft 
nim | Duflolvent, viz. Aqaa Regia. It provokes Sweat and Usin, buc 
tye, @ > Withall is very offenfive to che Liver and heart, becaufe of the faid 


io @ adventitious fpirics. That, which they call the tincture or gainta 
and Be ffexteaot Gold is nothing but the outward ruft of Gold, which the 
avin, 474 TEA begot upon ic through irs corruptive quality. - 

a iG In fumma, che wacural fixe {pirics of Geld are infeparable, or ac 


it Jeaft thefe that are feparable are corrupted by che poyionous fpirits 
“E of the diffolvent. Suppofe they were feparable from its body with- 


ai ‘ out being flained, the moft we can conceive of them is, that they 
mgm area fubtil dsaproretick ; and then hardly comparable to others, 
ey whofe nature is ‘more confenraneous to ours, as. [pir.C. C. tinct. 
ay Croci. Lilium Antim. Paracelfi,&c. Rr neti 

i’ Befides thefe forementioned hard bodies the earth doch alfo ins - 
ts H gender others lefs-hard, andfome foft ones, confifting of a more 


wayry and fiery nature. ‘[hefe are in like manner conceived in A¢a- 


it” srices or wombs, differing from the others in length, exilicy and 


a “ ; 
pe fhape. . Of thefe there is a double fore obfervable, the one being 
pa e fiery and waterith, che other more ayry and fi he firtt 
ie more fiery andwaterith, che other more ayry and fiery. The firl 
OSB is faline, the other unétious. Scones and Metals being more earthy 
val and canfentaneous to the nature of earth are retained and chert- 
4 0 i 


fhed-wichinthe earth; buctheothers being much diftant from its 


falin bodies. 

VI. There is acertain fermentation within the earth, which is 
nothing elfe but rhe contraGtion of the earth by che compreffion of 
its parts upon one another, whereby the extraneous Elements are 
expelled ; but fince chefe cannot be abftra&ted from the body of the 
earch without the firm and clofe adherence of fome earthy mintma’s, 
they do draw them along ; the proportion of which earthy mssnime’s, 
, Eeeeiz and 


nature are expelled nearer 10 its Surface. I fhall firft begin withthe 
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and their degree of clofenefsof union do confticute the differences 
of all-carthy mixed bodies. The Salin juyces are attenuated wate- 
rifh bodies permixc with condenfed fire, and afmall proportion of 
earthy #simima s,which do concreafe by che evaporation of the grear- 
er part of air, leaving behind it water chickned naturally through irs 
ablence. Fireis clofer united to thefe falin juyces, than itis to the 
unctiousones, towhich air is more clofe united than to thefe. 
Many of thefe falin juyces are cranfparent through the predomi. 
nance of water, others are of other colours according to the 
profortion of earth, We feechat among thefe many concreafein 
an angular form, as appears in Allume, Victriol, &c. which happens jf 
through the degrees of the’airs evaporation ; forthe air evaporating | 
unequally caufes fuch an angularinduration. The air doth evapo- 
race unequally, inchatic doth fooner defert the extream parts, as 
being tefs chick and denfe, & more remote from the centrical ones, 
which do retain the air the longeft.. The firft evaporation leaves an 
acutene(s for an angle,the fecond fubtiliries,1s being more flow,eve- 
porate by degrees, fo caufing a greater obtufion from the forefsid a- 
cutene{s. The evaporation it felfis caufed by the weighty Elements 
expelling the light parts chrough their weight. 

The earthy fala juycesare principally thefe, Comsmsen falt, Salt. 


gemme, Saltpeter, Allume, Salt armontack., and Vitriol. 


Common falt 1s nothing but the reliGt or refidence of fea water, or 
of faltith founcatn water being evaporated, This kind of falt con- 
cains more loofe air, bur lefs frethan others. | 

Salt gemwse 1s afoflil fale digged out of the earth, andisfome- | 
what more fiery and confiftentof clofer ayr than the former. Ef 

Saltpeter 1s threefold. % Is drawn by coGtion from nitrong. 
earth. 

2.Sweats through ftone walls and concreafeth upon their Surface,. 
like unto a white froft or mould. 

3. Is gathered from the rockse, This fale confifterh of more || 
denfe parts of fire pentin by clofe air, which again is enclofed by. @ 
fubtil meintmea’s of earth. | 

Allume comprehends five forts. 1. Roch aloms, which is drawn 
from Rocky ftones. 2. Whichis digged out of Mines. 3. Which 
femains after the evaporation of mineral waters. This fale isof | 
a ens nature, confilting of more water and earth: than che | 


Salt 
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Salt armonack \s a {alin juyce fweating out a certain earth of 
Libya, and concreafed uncer the fands. That which we ufe inftead 
of itis an artificial falc, by far of a lefler.efficacy, made out of five 
parts of mans urine, one parc of common falc, and half a part of 
wood foot, being boyled together and evaporated toa confitence. 
This fort of falt 1s ftronger than any of the- others, confilting of a 
denfe fire clofely knic with air and incorporated with a watered 
earth. 


Vitriol is known in feveral forts, 1. Thereis Hungary ot Cypri- 


an Virriol Of asky colour likeunto a Saphir, compact like Ice,“ and 
dry. 2. Is of a greenifh colour concreafed in grains or crums like 
unro.common falc, but withal or fomewhat unétious. 3. White Vi- 
triol, like unto loaf-fugar. Virriol may juftly be cenfured half a 
metal, it confifting of the famecourfe parts, of which Iromand 


Copper co confilt of. It contains much earth mixe with a denfe: 


fire. 

VII. The anétious and bituminous bodies generated and calt forth 
by the earch are Sulphur, Arfenick , Amber, Naptha, Peteroil, Af- 
phaltos, Oyl of earth, Sea-coal, and Gagates or Peat fone. 

Sulphur is an unctious juyce of the earth concreafed within a 


Parucular matrix, and confilling of denfe fire inhering in aloofe: 


incraflaced air, 

-Arfenick comprehends three forts. ¥.1s yellow, and.is other- 
wife named Auripigmentum. 2, Being red is called’ Sandaracha. 
3. IsGngularly named eArfenick; or cryftalline Arfenick, being of 
awaitith colour. Their bocy is conftitured out of a moftdenfe fire 
united toa thick air; from thisextreme denfity of fireit happens 
to be of that corrofive and venomous nature, thatic proves an im- 
mediate poyfon to man, becaufe through its intenfe denfe hear, it 
extracts, expels, and fuffocates his natural heat; in which refpeét it 
is but little lefs corruptive and hot than focal fire. Of thefe three 
forts Arfemck, is counted the le-{t cauftick and malignant, che nexe 
Auripigmentum.. 


~ dmberisknown by three forts. 1. Thereis that, which is-par-. 
ticularly called Amber. 2. Iscalled Succivum. 3-18 whitilh Amber, 


otherwife called Spermea Ceti. Whether there is any black Amber is 
doubted +; Some.do affirm jt as having feen ir. A miftake certain: 
ly either they took Jeat,or fome other fub/tance made out of Musk, 
Lign Aloes,Styrax and Ladanumfor it, Grayift Amber fens: 
calle 
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called Ambergreece) is thought tobe the pareft, {moothelt, and 
ofthe belt Sent. Saccisum is of two forts, viz. white and yellew. 
Spermaceti is by many deemed to be found fupernatant atop the 
Sea, who affertic tobe rather the Seed of a Whale; if fo, then it 
muft have been generated in their Scomacks or Throats,fome having 
found fome quantity fticking in rheir Throats: but this doth more 
probably argue, chat ic was {upernatant atop the Sea, and devoured 
bythe Whzle. Bur for what 1 know, this may be a Story, never- 
thelefs it is-certain it hath been gatheredin the Indian ande£thio- 
pias Seas near to theStore, where Whales have fcarcely ever ap- 
peared. Neither can I imsgine this to be that, which ancient Phy- 
fitians called zhe Flower of Salt, rhere being too great a difference 
between their Defcriprions. Flower of Salt is defcribed to be red- 
difh and liquid, and to be of a detergent Nature and falcith raft , 
whereas the other is a white furfuraceous fatnefs, being of an emol- 
lient Nature, and of afat taft, andin all particulars directly con- 
trary. : 
Ambergreece happens tobe fupernatant upon the Sea, and fome 
Fountaines too, from being commiunicated by the earth in bitu- 
minous and lixivious exhalatiens, and exalted and purified by the 
Motion and fubliming faculty of the Se:, coagulated atop through 
the exhaling of the hotter fpirits and concreafed by the ambient 
coldnefs. . 
The Swccinmms ot common Amber wanting chat exaltation and 
fublimation,is:found in Germany and /taly in Mines to be of an infe- 
rlour nature. Iris alfo gathered from the Sea. The Spirits of Am- 
ber are rare and fubtil, confifting of a thickayry body. 

Naphtha and Petereyl differ from Amber in confiftency and grea- 
ter. quantity of fireandair, thefe being liquid and more inflamma- 
ble, butin all other particulars agreeing, Petereyl and Naptha ha- 
ving oft been found to lodge in liquid fubfances within'the body 
of common Amber. Naptha is gathered in great quantity about 
Babylon, the earth there beingfo tempered with the peregrine Ele- 
ments, that it protrudes abundance of this kind of Bitumen. Peteroyl 
1s moft frequently collected flowing out of Rocks. 

_ Alphalivsisa hard black and fplendent Bitumen, like unto thi- 
hing Pitch, heavy, andof a {trong Sent. It is gathered {wimming 
atop of Lakes ; in other places iris raken out of the Earch near te 
its Surface, The Mare morenum in Fudea aftords the belt and ae" 
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ret quantity. Thisis different from the others through its contai- 

ning a greater proportion of Earch, and greacer denfiry of Fire, 

As Peteroyl flowes out of the Rocks, fo doth Oyl of Earth out of 
the Earth and Hils in fome parts of Ea/f-India. It is of a tranfpa- 
rent Red, and a ftrong Sent like unto Peteroy/, bur more plea- 
fing. 

Thevertues of all thefe Biewmens, excepting Ar/enick, are pray= 
fed for their emollient, difcucient, comforting the Brain, the 
Nerves and Membranes, thence healing wounds by comforting che 
calidum innatwm of the faid parts when wounded, and for their ano- 
dine nature, chence giving eafe.co the Joynts in Archritical pains: 
all which they perform through a Subril and Balfamick Spiric. 

Sea-coalis called by the Larinifts Carbo Petre,and Terra Ampelitis; 
motwirhttanding the latter name denotes a thing fomewhat diftin@ 
from the former,in thatic is more bituminous andfefs hard. The o- 
theris nothing but Earth and Sulpher concocted and conglutinated 
into a (tonith {ubftance, and is no where ingendred, but where rhe 
Earth is hollow, and foecundated with ftore of a fulphureous Bits- 
Mei. 

Gagates, or Jeat, 1s a Bitumen of a more concocted body, and 
more lulphureous. The Proverb {peaks it to be very black. Icis 
kindled aid burnes afloon as. Brimftone if toucht by fire, and 
gives a Bituminous Scent. Its vertue is the fame wich other Bitu- 
973-6795. 

VIII. Befides thefe, there are fome other mean: bodies genera- 
ted within che Earth, which are-neither Metals, or Saline, or un- 
étious Juyces; chey are not fo hird, nor fo much concocted as Me- 
tals, neither are they fo loofe and rare as Saline and Unétious Bo- 
dies. They-are particularly thefe: ALercury, Antimony, Marcafita, 
Cobaltuns, Chaletis, Atify and Sory. The firtt we have treated of 
above. 

The nextis Afarcafira, otherwile Bifmuthum, which is a heavy, 
hard, brictle, whitifh body, fhining within wich little points of 
Gold and Silver.. Ics Matter is too courfe to generate Gold or Sil-- 
ver, but is as ic were che Drofs of them both, and is feparated from 
them as a Natural Excrement, which is concocted into a Bady of a 
courfer Subftance. Ics Spirits are more denfe, and Earth is more in 
proportion; Water lefs. This hath endued the Nature of Venom, be+ 
caufe of its denfe heat. You are not to conceive that thisis only anEx 

crement: 
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crement of Goldand Silver, bucthatit is alfoa perfect body prima- 
rily generated ouc of the fame proportion of the Elements wichin a 
proper AZatrix, and therefore is to be found in Mines,. where there 
is no fign of Gold or Silver. Ivis repercutienc from its earth, dif- 
folving and detergent from its denfe fire, if applied externally, Ics 
water is a very potent diffolvenc of Gold and Silver. 

Cobaltum, otherwife called Natural Cadmia, is the courfer Body 
ot Excrementof Copper. Itis weighty, and of ablack colour. Ics 
fire isextreamly denfe, in fuch a manner, that iris chence render- 
edtobe che ftrongett Poyfon. Its cauftick and corroding qualiry 
penetrates fo violently through the Gloves and Shoes of the Dig- 
gers, that it ulcerates cheir hands and feet. 

Chaleitis, Mify and Sory differ from one another in courfenefs of 
Subftance, and are oft found to grow one atop the other. 

Chalcitisis like Copper,- and brittle; in confiftency of courfenefs 
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itis between Sory, which isthinner, and Mzfy, which is fomewhat | 


thicker then ir. 

My is of a Brafs colour, gliftering through its body with Sparks 
like Gold, growing about Chalcitis like an ourermeft Cruft, or like 
Ruft about Iron. | 

Sory is a Mineral, hard and thick like to a Stone, gliftering 
with yellewifh Sparks. Thefe three are of a caulting quality, 
thereby burning Scars and Crufts into the Fie(h; befides they are 
fomewhat adftringent. CMii/yis the ftrongelt, and Sory is the nexc 


toitin ftrength, 


Antimony is a Mineral of a blewith colour, fhining throughout 
its Body like Screeks of Silver, its mixture is out of courfe earth 
and denfe fire, yet lefsdenfe then any of the foregoing. Its vertue 
1s internally vomitive and purgative, externally icis difcutienr, de- 
tergenct and adftringenc. ) All chefe are natural recrements of Me- 
tals, yet not recrements alone, as I faid before. 


Bombaft and his Sectators analyze all Metals and Minerals into - 


Sal, Sulphur, and Mercury 5 as if they were all generated out of 
thefe, ascheir firft Principles; for fay they, our Are inftruéts us to 
teduce every Metal or Mineralinto each of thofe forefaid Princi- 


ples. ; 


Eitherthis is tobe underftood , that it is pofible ro reduce all 
Minerals really into Sal, Salphar & Merenry, or into fome certain 
more concocted beings analogal-to them, “Generally they feem to 
pretend 
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thers they arevonly analogal. . Way fhould they more expedtto ex 
tract real Afercary then real. Salt or Salphar? - Wherefore ir will 


¢ more copitling with Reafon toconclude them all equally analo- 


al, thar is bke in confittency to ordinary Afercury, Sal and Salphur 
but na: ineffect. It isa Madnefs for any onéco imagine, that 
Gold is cont{ti:ured by the fame Mfercury, but more concocted , 
chit is ufually digged out of Mines; and thar Mercury \s Couver- 
tibleinco Gol, it chereunfoinrended by a Arong concodting pre. 
paraion. They might aswell fay, thao Gur-Excrements were con- 
vertible into Hlefh, arid that feth conitifted out of the faid real Ex. 
crements, ; 

The Cafe is thus :-Adercaryis by then accounted ro be an Excre- 
ment of Metals, wherefore as an Excrement ts a Body really diffe. 
rent from thofe bodies, fiom: Which itis rejeéted, and in no wie 
convertible, unlefs itbe fome of the pureft parts of ir, chee Azve 
efcaped natures Diligence; fo neither is A¢ercury any part of Me. 


th 


tals, -not.conver::ble inco chem, unlefs ic be che {mallet purses 


pars, which had fled the earchs Metalliterous qualicy. | 
- Poflibly you will Object. chac Gold feeds upon: Afercury, ane 


| Mercury upon it, wherefore they, are coavertible into one anor bers 


Nature, | 
Tdeny the Antecedence: for Gold is diffolved and deftroved b+ 
if; as appeats in Avmalgzmsation, or diflolving Gold by che. fume of 
Agercury, ergo it 1s not fed by it. ake 
Mercury ettects no lefs inthe Body of mans for ic Jiffolves his 
humid parts; yea his folid parts too, as- A¢ercesriad Salivacions telti= 
fie. All which isa fuff cient Argument to incuceus to forbear froin 
explaining the Caufes of Natural Beings by Sal,Salphur 8 Mercury. 
Probably youreply, That chis is not the meaning of Bombaf?, 
who inrended thefe Names. only to be analogal ro thole ihings vul- 
garly fo called... Wherefore by Afercury is underflood a thin pure 
liquor, by Su/phur, afubdtil Spiric, by Sa/r, the erofs fubltance of a 
Body. 3 ; 
I Andwer, Either you muft cake thefe for firtt Principles, or for 
uxt bodies; they cannorbe the firft, becaufe his Mercury 1s con- 
fiiruted our of water reduced from its greare(t hardnefs into.a fubtil 
fluor throughadmixture.of Air and Fire : His S#dpher contilts of 
fire condenfed by, Earth,and of Air serge they. mult.be mixe, Bodies 
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pretend toeducereal Afercury out of all Minerals ; but as forthe o. 
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if fo, they areno firft Principiesof Metals, becaufe even thefe are 
seducible into more imple bodies, viz. his Mercary,intothick-wa- I 
ter, athin air; and a rare fire ; Sulphur inco air, fire, @c. This I will 9} mt 


erant them, that all Metals are difloiveable into fuch kinds of analo- . f}. ™! 
gal Subftances , which are not bodies lefs mixt, but gnly changed ff a 
inco bodies of feveral confaftencies, viz. thick and thin, courfe and q ht 
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Of Stones and Earths. | 

aU 10 

| 3. ADefecription of che moft Precious Scones. AB Git 


2. A Defcription of the les Precions Stones that are engendred with: I 
Living Creatures. ; a. Se 

3. A Defcription of the lefs Precious Stones that are engendred withone 
the Bodies of Living Creatures. | | 

4. An Enumeration of commonftones. i 

5+ A Difquifition npon the vertues of the forementioned frones. An 
Obfervation on the Effetts of Powders compofed out of Precicusftones. § 
ide: the Tintlure of an Emerald is fo admirable ina bloudy | bi 
Flux. : a. 

6. Aparticalar Examivation of the vertues of a Bezoar frone,Piedrade ir 
Puerco, Pearles, &c. | 

9» Lhe Kinds of Earth; and their Vertues. 


I, Ur Method hath led us to propofe the Demonftrationof 9 a 

univerfal Nacures before that of particulars, and thar of 
Metals before the ocher of imperfect Minerals and Stones, as bef wi 
ing more excellent through their perfeGtion of mixture ; wherefore kh 
we have next allotted chis Chapter for the: creatife of che particular 
matures of Stones.. 


Stones are either known under the name of moft Precious, lefs _ p 
Precious , or Common. q 
Fhe moft Precious Scones are ordinarily called Jewels, heing #8 | i 


mm number. 1. An Agathe. 2.An Amethif. 3.An Afferites. 4.A Be- 
sib 54 A @arbuncle, 6, A Chaleedene. J.A& Chryfolite. 8. A 
 Diamowks 
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amond. 9: An Emerald. 10. A Fafpis. tt. An Lacinth, t2.An 
Oxyx. 13. A-Raby, 14. A Sarda. 15. A Saphir. 16.4 Sar- 
denix. 17. A Topaze. 18.A Turens. : 

An Agathe is a ftone of divers mixc colours, and in no wile 
tranfparenc., " 

An Afferites is a tone fomewhat refembling Cryftal, and within 
the Moon when fhe is at full. | 

An Amerhift is aftone of a Violet colour. 

A Beril ig of a Sea-green colour, and fomecimes is found to have 
other colours mixt with ic. A Prafeis notunliketoit, only thar 
it is nor of fodeepagreen, neither fo hard ; for ic wears away by 
much ufage. joa | 

A Carbuncle is eReemed for the moft precious of all Stones, and 
is of aGold ot Flaming colour. Iris faid chat chere ts akind of a 
Carbuncle (called a Pyrope ) to be found in the Eaft-Indies, whick 
fhines as brightin the Night as the Sun dothin the Day. 

A Chalcédenie is a ftone of a Purple coleur. 

A Ghryfolite is of a Golden colour, hard and tranfparenc. 
A Chryfoprafeis.hard, and ofa greeni{h colour. 

A Diamond isthought to be the hardeft of all Scones. 

An Emeraldis hard, and of a perfect green colour. 

A aSfis is of a gteenith colour , {potted here and there with” 
bloudy Spots. ; 

An Jaciath is of aGold or flaming colour.. Some of them decline 
from)a Yellow to a deep Saffron red, or fomeurnes toa blewifh ca- 
lour. They are neither perfpicuous or opake, bur between both. 

An Onyx is of a brownith white,but of a dull cran{patency. 

An Opaletone is by Plizy, Lib. 37. c.6, accounted for che beft 
and rareft of Stones, -as pasticipating of che rareft Colours of the ra. 
reft Stones: its fire is more fubril then.of. a Carbuncle, fhining 
with a Purple of an Amethiff, greenifh like to.the Sea-green ofan 
Emerald, @e. | ) : 

A Ruby is areddith ftone. A Granate isa worfer fort of Rubies. 

A Sardais of atranfparent fiery redcolour: A Cornelian 1s com= 
prehended under ir. 4) 

A Sardonix is compofed (asic wete) out ofa Sardaand Onyx ; 


it is {carcetranfparenc. 


. A Sapbireis epake, put of a clear sky or blew colour, and very 
hard. | | , 
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A Turcois 1s op:ke, arid ofa Colour becween ereen‘and blew. 
A Topaxe istran{perent, and of a colour between a grafs otceny and 
a S:ffron yellow = it ts falfely confounded witha Chryfolite, there 
being avery difcernable difference berween chem. 

I]. The iels Precious S$ off€s are found ether within the bodies 
of livire’ Creatures, or withoat. | 
Thote-that are found within the Bodies of Living Creatures 
are, NYO FE se 
i. The Bexoar one, which: is found in: rhe Bellyof an /xdien 
Goat-Stag, a Bealt in fome parts Tike co a Goat, in others toa Sta. 
The Stone is for che moft part of a: dark ereen, yet fome are found 
‘of 1 yellowifh, others of a Brown and Olive colouf® They are“brit- 
tle aad frrible, containing oft-times a Straw; or a fmall Kernel in 
the midft of chem, abouc which chere'concreaféech a flimy matter ba- 
king'to itin Blades: Thece are two forrsof them, viz. Oriental and 
Occidental. - 

2, A Tair of a Stagisalitele Stone engendredin vhe'corner of a 
Stags eye. It is very'bright, {mooth, round, very fmall andiighr. 
Ks colour is yellowsth, mixt! with a few black trvakss and oives 3 
Grong Sent. Pee 4O.50 pi b bih | BAS 

3. The Scones of aGoat are rakety out’of irs’Stomack or Galk, 

4. There are allio Stones.found in che Stromack and Gall of an 
Oxe. 

5 Line Ger msan Bezoar ftones ate'taken outidf the Bellies of fome 
‘Does thit haunt che Alpes, . 

6 TheStone ofan Lxdian Hogse, or as the Pemapue/er call ie Ps 
edva de Puerce,is foundinch? Gall ofan E aft-Iidia Hooge,or iii the 
ftomackof a Porcupine 3’ it is foft and: fac to feel to, jult as if you 
fele a piece‘of Cafile Sope. . 

Pearles, that are generated within the Bellies of Sea fhiell-fith, 
as vf Cockies, Mufcies,-or Sea-Oj ters. Thefe'do ‘matt gathet to 
the Seasthore abouc the Spring, where they, ( or-rather che Sun 
through itsidtying f:culry) doopen their-thels, whereby chateluti- 
nous and clear moytture, which they had rerained undigefted a long 
time in their Bellies, and now being freed from its ayry parts, doth 
congeal through comprefiion o£ the remaining thick waterith fub- 
fiance : which, if they do happen to be engendered, when'the skyis 
dampith and cloudy,are affected'alfo with a cloudinefs;as not being 
fufficiently purified chrough the drinefs and heat of the Sun and the 
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ambient air. As long as ta be under water, they are foft 5 ‘bur af- 
ver athort time lying inthedry air,chey do foon grow hard. When 
they are caken_out of che fhell fome of -the Fithes flefy cleaves to 
them, which they ufually bite off by covering chem for a while 
with Sale. 

2. The Aleéfory Scone ts taken out-of aCocks Maw. This ftone 
is more frequently found in Cocks,when they are in cheir fourth or 
fifth year. 

3. A Bufoniteis aStone found in the head of an old ‘Toad ;) its 
fhape.is for the moft part long or round, 

4. A Chelidony is taken out of che Maw or Liver of a young 
Swallow. ; its colour is a blick mixt vitha little red. Someimes 
they breed twotogether, whercef the one. is more blackith, the 
other enclines more toa red. 

5.) Tihe (Carp-ffone is white without, and yellow within, beine 
found in.che thtoat ofa Carp. There is alfo another triangular Rone 
engendred in the head of ir, befides two-tone ftonés mote fticking 
above its eyes. 


6.. The Stones of a ie otherwife called Oey ak ‘are white 


and round. 
7» AX Saute is foundin the Belly cf a Linzitd, 
8. A Limace-foneis engendred in the herd of a Houfe-Snaile. 


9. The Perch: flones are taken cut of che head of a Perch, near to: 


the Back-bone. 


TE. The le-pretious Hones: found: witholt ee bodies of Li 
ving Creatures.are, ’ 


. Thee 4titesor Eagle. flatienvhtehy is found in an Gaal és Neg, : 


and is ofa light red paler: 


2. Coral, which is a fhrub-of che Sea, being green: nd fofr un- 


.der water, butcailoon as iris plucked from the boteomh of the Sz ay 
‘and expofed tothe air,/it becomes red abd es ike w unto a tone. 
°Hence: Ovid. LibsA, Moran's’ 


Nunc quod, corallis eadem Natara reman|it 
Duritiems tatto capiant aecab acres quodg,: 
bids 18 agers ats ri Bat if iad ajuen faxume;: 


Ww, Black, and. ofa mix colour, Some pieces: of Coral ap- 
we hs ats 


Thered are feveds Cones oF ity ViZs} Red, re ‘een, AWhite, Yellow, 
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pear to be half Wood and half: Stone. | 


Cryftal waxeth upen che fnowie Hils ; It is oft found upon the 


| 
Alpes that divide Sraly from Helvetza. Its thape is hexagonal, the | noth 
caufe is che fame with that of the angular fhape of Alume. Authors ai 
areat great variance whether it is generated out of Ice. Nocer- “| Tn 

iy af l00 


tainly, for Ice is nothing near fo clear, neither can it be purified 
aftericsconcretion. Its Marter then isthe fubtiler and purer parc 
of Snow concreafed and congealed: fot what is more cryftalline 
and pure'thén the liquor of Snow, as being purified from all grofs 
parts through its firit evaporation from the waters to the Heavens, 
and thence precipitated pure, and freed from its greater part of ter=. 
re(trial admixture? Ineed not add more for to explain its generati- 
on, fince iris generated in che fame manner that all ocherdtones are 
generated, . uf | 
The Hematite or Blood-ftone is of an Iron colour permixc with 
-bloudy ftreakes : fome are more blackifh,others yellowith. 

The Galattite, ot Milk-ftone is of an Ath colour. 

A Marble is afmooth fhining ftone, admitting of fundry:co- 
lours. Itisknown by thrge forrs. : 


1, Alabafter, whichis a white tranfparent Marble. Ror: 

2. The Porphir ffone, which is drawn through with red and whice 
fireakes. A 3 

3. An Ophir ffone whofe colouris a green, {potted with fpots | ike 
unto thofe of a Serpent. | 

A Sarcophage, ot flefh-eating ftone is ofan Afh colour. 
jes name from eating mans flefh away without pain. 4 9s 
A Lazul-flone is of a bléw colour, {peckt within its body with 
Golden fpecks like unto fo many ffars. 

An Armene-ftone is of che fame colour, excepting that in ftead 
of Golden fpecks, it is marked wich green, blew, and blackifh {pors. 

- The Themeade is a ftone which driveth Iron from tt, wherein it 

proves contrary co the attraction of che Loadftone, upon which we 
fhall infit particularly in a Chapter by it felf, as requiring a more 


Ic derives 


| 
diftiné and nice fearch. : t 
The Wephritick ftoneis fent hicher ‘by the Inhabitants of Nova _ of 
Hifpania; ic-looks ereafie about, as if it were befmeared with Oyl. | 
Its colour is for the moft part a light gteen, others are of a muxt Dwi 
colour. Ic isthoughtto bea kind of a Fafpis. ~~ be a | 
The Fudca ftone, {0 called becaufeic is frequently found in Ag q & 
Z tty it 
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daa, andin fome parts of Silefa, being friable, and round liketoan 
Olive; of a paleath colotr, having even ftreaks running down its 
length, as if they were artificially marked upon it’ The greater of 
them are called Mafculine, che leffer Feminine. ae 

The Leopard-ffoue is of 2 long,round and pyramidal figure,where-- 
of fome are whictth, or of an afh-colour ; others blackifh, and cran- 
fparenr, like to Mufcadine wine. | 

1V. Common ftonesare either porous and fpongy , orfolid and 
compaét. The firlt kind comprehends a Tophe, 2 Pumice fone, and 
a Sponge ftone. The lacter is divided into a Reck.,a Rock-/tone, a Flint, 
an Emrod, a Whetftone, 2 Gravel-(tone, an Amianth, a Chalck-ftone, 
a Talck-ftone, a Glafs-ftone, a Calamsinar-frone, and an Offigcolla. 

A Tophe is a ftone fomething harder then clothy Sand,and friable 
like to ic. | mR | fey 

A Pumice froneis cavernous like to a Sponge, fic.to make a ching. 
fmooch with. | 

A’ Sponge-ftone is concreafed in-a Sponge, being of a whitifh co-. 
lour, but friable; ix is otherwife called a Cyfeolsthe. 

A Rock is.vulgarly enough known , and therefore needs no 
defcription. Rock ftones are great ftones cut oucof aRock, where- 
with they build houfess* 

A Flint is unknown to none.. 

An Emrod is a (tone wherewith Glafiers cut Glaffes into pieces. 

A wWheeffone declares it felf chrough irs name, whofe finer forcis: 
called a Touch{tone, and ferves for co.try Metals upon. ° 

Gravel-ffones ate found every where upon the fides of Rivers, and: 
upon Hils. 

An Amiauth is fomewhat like to Feather alume,neverchelefs dif- 
fering from icin. aptnefs to take fire,whereas fire will not cake hold 
of the Amianth; befides alume is of an adftringent taft,the other not.. 

A Chalck- tone is, whereout they burn Lime for to build houfes.. 

A Talck-ftone is only commended for'a Cofmetick. 

The. Glaffefone,otherwifecalled AZu/covy Glafs , is tranfparent 
like toan ordinary glafs; .and may becurinto very chin Leaves. Icis: 
of various colours, vz. white, yellow, brown, black. 

The Calaminar ffone 1s of a yellow colour, or rather a yellow mixt: 

with ath, red,orbrown :-Icts of no great-hardnefs,. 
V. Phyfiologsfts: do ufually adfcribe great vertues to Meit (tones, 
efpecially to. che moft precious of chem, poflibly beeaufe they are: 
: boughe: 
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bought at adear Rare, andithereforerhe 


y ought tovréfpond in their 
internal virtues co their-extrinfick value, 


But’ lecus'makea jut dit. 
quifition upon tleir Natures. 18 RRR 1S: Bate 
The Agathe is {aid to b2'goddiag rin all V 2ftom; particularly 
oguntt the Bite iota Scorpion: Ic mikesa man wife, prident, and. 
cioquent. I {hould™be loach ro rely upon the'verrues of an Agathe 
were I bit of a Scorpion, or to undertake tolcure 4 Foo! with 1c of 
Lis.Phrenfie: ics Qrengch, Wherebyoic fhoald produce thet ettects, 
is vety ocult,Veno ns admitted through che pores,ire to beexpelted 
withthe {trongelt Diaphoreticks’ ; bu T could neve: Hear un 4eathe | 
commended for any fuch etfeét. ‘To th» contrary, ichindersthe | 
Hi Cure ‘of all poyfons, begaufe ic is obttructive, unlefs it beexhibired 
Wl ina large Dofe, , - | oie? 


An Afferite comforts the Brain, and cures all tts diftempers. | 
} 
| 


How ¢an it, fince irs {pirits’are fixed,and do never reack the Brain?) 
An Amethift repreifes Vapours flying up from the Scomach,and JJ 
hinders Drunkennefs: This may be true, fuppofing they take a | 
great Dofe of ir, and thar they do nor drink above’a Glafs or two. + 
_ dd Berilis goods0 cure a faperheial wound of the eyes bur Tu il 
tra.is much betrer, gy 1.) 5:94) oe Forres, pi 

A pale Carbuncle, Chryfolite and Ti opazm are resiltred co refit ~) 

venom, to comfort the heart, and co drive away Melancholy, and 
Luft: I fuppofe ir will fcarce work upon a Satyre. 
A Chalcedony is cood again{t Melanchol 
ry ; but not comparable to a Glafsof S ck. sltia 
A. Cryfoprafeis thought to be good aziunit-rhe trembling of the 
" heart, and to conduce to the cure of a muty and dim fight :' To the 
contrary, it caufes a palperation of the hearcyand in a fmafl quanticy 
ic is obitructive ; and for the fight I alwates apprehended a green 
colour,as of;a Bertl or Emeraldtobe more agreeable withic, 

A Diamand is praifed for its vertue of ‘temovibe the palpication 
of the hearr,arid of producing Mitth : but not through any intrinfick 
vertue, but extrinfick value, efpectally roa poor mans eye. They fay, . 
thar ic obrundeth the attractive power of a Loadftone 3 very pro- | | 
bably thatic doth, in.cafeicis included clofe within the’body ofa I 
great Diamond, AgwrT ier: & Ladki , 

An Ewperald and an Taciath are com mended for th oi 
2acal vigiRties again{t:poyfon, and for curing the falling ficknets. ty 
A Falpss, Saphir,T: “axe Onyn, Sarda & a Sardonix for chearing the | 
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Book II. ‘Natural Philofophy. _Chap,2. 
heart, Ropping a fluxe of bloud, preferving Chaltity, and pro- 
moting travel, : 

A. Raby and a Turcois for clearing the-fight. 

How thefe kinds of Precious ftones fhould produce thefe admira- 
ble effects is unknown tome. Firft let us enquire 1nco the cruth of 
the zr of chen, chen of che “ers, 3 

As touching the certainty of che *7# falfely afcribedto them, I 
mutt evidence from my own experience that I have oft prefcribed 
the chiefelt of them,being belides artificially prepared wiz. Alagift. 
Per!,Powders compofed out of Fragm. of Granates, [acinths, Rub. &c. 
in extream.aweaknefles, and have very diligently obferved their Ef- 
fects. | oe, | 

The Effects , which I perceived to flow from. thefe immediate- 
ly after the exhibition of them, were a prefentrefocillation of the 
vital {pirits, and asit were a more vigorous motion of the Arteries ; 
but then fuch pulfes caufed by the forefaid motion. were very une- 
qual, fometimes remitting, other times intending in thei Hrengch. 
Befides, this alreration of motion would la{t in fo:ne not above an 
hour or cwo at moft, in orhers not longer. then a fcore of Pulfes, of 
frequently not above a Pulfe two or three after the taking of it. 

In the next place, let us fearch into their #07 

1, We gather that the heart. was. affected by them, bur how ? 
not primarily and immediately, (as if, fome volatil {pirics had been 
united to the Arterial fpirits, and fo.communicated to the hesre;) 
becaufe the fpirits of thefe kind of {tones are fo much fixed rotheir 
matter,’ chat they arein a manner infeparable, alchough endeavou- 
sed. by Chymical: diligence ; that they are.fo, 1s undoubtedly true 
to thofe chat have made trial of it. If the real Tincture.of Coral or 
of Gold is fo difficule,, if not impoffible to attain unto, mrch more 
of thefe, which exceeds the other by far in fixation of bodies. That 


the fpirics of chefePrecious ftones ate fo entirely fixed their not wea- 


ring though much ufed, isa manifelt Argument, which,if their fpi- 
rits were volatil ,, would.as much befall to..chem as to others. 
They are much of the Nature of Gold, which«although you expofe 
tothe ftrongeft heac of, fire ,. will not yield a CAjmm of its 
weight; iffo, then we cannot imagine, chic any whit of cheir vo- 
lacil Nature fhould be feparated by our weak beat; if Aq: Regia 
is too inferioury.co feparace.cheir {pirits from, theirrearch, much lefs 
our mild Ferment, But fuppofing animpofhbility to. be pofible,ziz. 
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that by length of ame this 'mighe be effected, yet ic cannot anfwer ro. 


the caufe of fo. immediate an effect;neither mutt we fly to chat worn 
out Sanctuary of ignorance Oecale Onaliries; for it is denied to 
thefe alfo ro adt ac a diltance*.But to keep you nolonger in fufpence;, 
the trach of che matcer is this; the Heart, the Brain and che Diver . 


ftomackup- do alwaies fympathize with the Stomack; the one chrough com- 


on the 
heart, as 
foon as th 
medica- 
nient is. 
{wallowed. 
downe. 


momnels. of Membranes ‘and Nerves of the fixch pair, che orher 


¢ through the Branches of che Coeliacal Arcery, the laftthrough the 


Mefencerical and other Branches of the Vena Porte, efpecially in 
extream weaknefles. This is evident, Drink but aGlafs of Wine 
and immediately your vical fpirics will pulface more vigotoufly,your 
Animal.motion will be rendered {tronger, and your Veins. will {wel| 
upon it.. Wherefore the Stomach being much relaxed in moft weak- 
neffes, and filled with Dampsand Vapours, and fometimes parta- 
king of a Malignancy,doth through the fame Relaxation by continu- 
‘ation relaxe the Arceries, Netves and Veines inverted into her bo- 
‘dy, whence their {pirits ‘are neceffarily rendered feeble and moift. 
‘Now then, ‘the Stomiack being fomewhat cleared of thefe moift eva- 
porations, doth recover a ltecle ftrengch, which in like manner 
the forefaid Channels and Spirits do immediately grow fentible of :: 
which iffo, the cafe is plain; to'Wic, chat che benefit, which: the: 
noble parts receive, doth derive from the depreffion of thefe damps, 
through the weight of'thofe precious Powders ; the fame finking to. 
the bottom to conglomerate and coatract the ftomach, by which: 
con:raétion they expel che aforefaid Vapours. Exhibice any weighty 
Powders, as of Coral, Cryftal, Bole Armen, @c.. they will refocil-. 
“fare the Spirits, and :prove as fuddenly cordial (although ex acciden-.- 
tz) as others of the moft:prectous Carbancles, or Afagiffery of Pearl ;: 
which is an undoubted fign, thac it 1s nothing elfe but their denfe- 
weight whereby they operate thofe Effeéts.. Neither muftyou in- 
fer hence chat laffert, thar all'weighty bodies are cordial ; no, but 
only fuch as are denfely weighty, and have no noxious quality ac- 
companyirig of them; providedalfo their weight be-nor'fo excellive, . 
as cooverprefs the ftomach.. A), 04 | 
By all chisat appéars; How far Jewels may-be faid to be Cor-. 
dial; as-for-any orhereffedts chat are -adferibed to chem, chey are 
“fiticious and deceitful. Oe 
You may Obyest;, chat the Tim@tire’or rather Maciftery of Bme- 
ralds.4s ‘commended foritstirdenlous vertue-of Ropping'a Loofe- 
nels. LAnf{wer “ya 
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Book il. Natural Philofophy, Chap.2. 
IT Anfwer, That ic is motthe Emerald, which is the folecaufe 
of this Effet, buries being impregnated with Spirits and volatil 
Salt of Urine, which being very detergent, andalmoft as adftrin- 
gent as Alume, do principally work chac Miracle, as youcallir ; 
for digeft its Powder wich any other Aenftruum, and its Operation 
will vary: Orabfteact che Tinctures of any other Sione or Mineral 
Earth, (provided they partake of no noxtous quality) with the fame 
Menfirwans of Spit.of Urin,and you will afluredly find the vertue te 
be rhe fame. 

Thus much touching their Incrinfick verrue :, As for their Exter- 
nal Effeéts, they are more certain andevidenr, 

1, They doclarifie the fight through their Luftre and {plendor,by 
obrending the optick air. They do cheer. the vifive fpirits by moving 
them gentiy, and as it were quavering upon them through theit 
flathes and glifterings of Light. This is very true; for when you 
look fuddenly upon a great Jewel, the fparkling of ir will immedi- 
arely quicken your eye-fpirits, and as ic were by confenc cheer you. 
The fareeffea we do plainly perceive in our feives, when wecone 
fuddenly our of a dark Room into the Sun-fhiny Light; wherefore 
I fay the produdtion of {tones are ordained by God for to remain 
entire, and to pleafe the eye by being lookcupon, and not to be bro- 
ken into pieces and fpoiled, when they are become fcarce wortha 
Bodel,whereas before their value was of a great price. 

Before I leave rhis Subject, I will only infert a word touching the 
caufe of their glittering and {plendor. 

A Carbuncle, and particularly a Pyrope is alone faid to fhine in 
the dark, alchough Senzert. in his Phyf. dochignorantly deny it. The 
caufe of irs actual light in the dark is an actual flame kindled wichin 
the body of the ftone, and there remaining Catochizated , whofe 
Lightis further intended bya Reflection upon the thick warerifh 
parts of the ftone, and glifters through irs refradtion-by angles ad- 
herent to the matter and dividing the intrinfick Light. The fame, 


- to wit, refleétion and refration/jis alfo the caufe of the fhining and 


oliftering light of the other moft precious {tones. 


VI. Among the lefs precious {tones, the Bezvar, oras the Perji- , ri | 
ans callit, Pa Zahar *, a word compounded out of Pa, againffyvand .. Mean 
Zahar, Venom; that is, a ftone againft all kinds of Venom ‘or a tae 
Poyfons.’ But we here iti thefe parts have a way of commending found they 
thing far above what it is efteemed beyond Sea; and Quack-like, of call Paxan, 
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* And in 
the Ifland 
Vacquas, 
near the 
mouth of 
the Gulph 


of Cambaia, 


likewife in 
the Coun- 
try of Pan 
pear Ma- 

lacca, 


excolling ic agiinft all putrid and malignant Feavers, the Plague, 
Small Pox, Meafles, malignant Dyfenteries, and what not 2 There 
are many of thefe Goat Stags in Per fia *,which are fed in Fieldsnear 
a place called Stabawon, two or three daies journey from Laza, a 
ereit City of thac Countrey, | Thefe Fields protrude a great quan- 
uiry of an'Herb very like to Saffron ot Hermodatlyls, whereon thofe 
Beatts do feed, our of thefubfidenceand feces of whofe juyce re- 
maining in the ftomach, the forefaid ftone concreafeth, which doth 
very miferably cormenc their bodies : 
feed upon orher mountainous herbs, this {tone doth happen to dif-. 
folve, and comes away from them in {mall pieces. Now, that a 
ftone engendred out of an unwholfom and-poyfonous herb fhould 
work fuch Miracles, doth byfar exceed the Extent of my Belief. 
Moreover Phyfitians arevery con{fcientious in difpenfing che dofe 
of it, umagining that 5 or 6 Graines muft be fufficient to expel ali 
Malignancy out of the humoral Veffels through a great fweac; 
but I have taken a whole Scruple of ic my felf, to try its vertues, and 
found ic only co lye heavy at my ftomach,and that was all. Befides I 
have feveral times preferibed it to Patients, in whom. never could 
obferve the lea(t Effe& of ir. Suppofing this flone were exalted to 
fuch faculties, cheseis fcarce one amongft a hundred is right; for 
thofe Mahometical Cheats have a Trick of adulcerating them, 
and fo thrufting two or three one-after another down a Goats throar, 
they foon after kill him,and cake the fame ftones out before witnefs, 
who fhall {wear they are crue ones ; for rhey faw them caken our. 
The Lair of a Stagge doth expel {weat extreamly, andmay be 
ufed againft poyfons and all contagious Difeafes, HorS#ins com- 
mends it befides ro facilirate hard Labourin Women. The Gernan 


Bezoar frone is fained to excel in the fame faculties.that were adfcri-. 


bed tothe Oriental Bezoars. 

Piedra de pnercofome fix ot feven years agohad acquired a.fame, 
through the falfe impofition of a knavith Jew, of excelling all other 
tones in vertue, infomuch that there was no- difeafe, but would 
give-way to it. This Jew foughe all the means imaginable to fet our 
the vertues of the faid ftone, that fo he might intice fome one or 
other to buy it from him at ahigh price.. Ic fellout ¢ asthe learned 
Dr. Bate related tome) accidentally, that hecameto one Mr.JZ 
IN: houfe, whofe wife had fome hours before taken avomit(I fuppofe 
at Wasa. Dofe of. the Iufufof Cros. Metal.) againft.a double incer- 
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Mittent certians The laft vomit made her very fick, as ufually ic 
doth: The Jew imagining her to be in an Agony, ready to give up 
the Ghoft, called in great hafte fora glafs of Wine and infufed his 
ftone in it fora moment or two, then gave it co the Patient, per- 
{wading her it would ftay her voicing ( which had chen already 
ttayed of it felf'; forthe operation begun to tend downwards ) and 
infallibly cure her of the ague.She drunicit off and her vomiting {taid, 
(as I told you of ic felf) and her ficknefs ceafed withall, becaufe the 
vomit had done working ; her Ague left her becaufe the had difchar- 
ged the continent caufe of the difeafe by her vomiting. Imme- 
diately this tone was cried up for curing awoman liketo die, and 
for taking away her Paroxifms or fits in an inftanc. Soon after one 
bade him a hundred pounds for the ftone, but as foon again flired 
it, when he heard the cafe ftated by a Phyfitian. Even fois the Vul- 
gar through the forwardnefs of their belief cheated and deceived. 
every day by every Quacks Mecicine, among whom fome pay dear 
enough, and ofc purchafe it with no lefs than che lofs of their lives, 
This ftone ts good for nothing elfe but for curing the yellow Jaun- 
dife, and particularly againit che Cholera or Cholerick paffion, which 
is very frequent amongtt the Eaft-indians, who ufually cake the infu-- 
fion of this {tone to appeafe ic. 

Pearls are accounted for chegreateft cordialin the extreamelt 
weakneffes, and co have an alexipharmacal vertue againft all pucre- 
faction, Venome, and the Plague, and tochearthe minds all this 
is to be apprehended: no otherwife than I have defcribed che fame 
properties to be imputable co rhe moft precious f{tones. - | 

The Aleftorite is thought to encreafe courage, raife luft, and 
quench agreat droughe,tf aman. do but carry ic abouthim: but this 
is fabulous. 

A Bufonite is praifed fot a prefent Antidoteagainft all poyfons,, 
infomuch thac fome do afferc it to change its colour when ever a 
venemous draught is prefent. CaP. Bauhia. doth difcourfe very fu- 
perftitioufly upon chis, the Bezoar, and other ftones, and adds (I 
doubt ) fomething more of his own than ever he tried’, neverche» 
le{s I fhould beloath to’confide upon ir. 

A Chelidony is {aid to cure Convulfion fits in Children if only 
worh about their neck ; but it is hard to be believed. The two long 

§| -ftones and the throat ftone‘of a Carp cure convulfion fits ; che tri 
|_angular ftone extends its vertue againtt the Collick,. 


_ €rabs 
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Crabs eyes are cooling, dryirg, derergent, difcutient, break the 
flone of thekidaeys, diffolve bloud bruifed within the bedy, and 
are good in a Plurifie, Pryfick, and in the Collick. Befides, they 

are ufed to cleanfe the Teeth. 

A Souriteis {aid to bean An:idoce againtt all poyfons. 
A Limace ftone is ufed againtt the Pryfick, and.confumption of 

the Lungs. 
Perch ftones are taken to break the (tone of the kidneys, andro 
cleanfe the reines; externally they ufe them for dentifrices and the 
*Thaye dying of wounds. 


wittingly The Eagle ftoneis by fome believed to furtherlabour, if tyedte 


omitted the the thigh, and {taies ir, if tyed to the arm. * 

minicar Coral is cooling drying,and adftringenc:. Ie comforts the Hearr, 
ae ie Sromack, and Liver ; .ic purifieth thebloud, and is good againtt all 
ing dubious Kind of malignant Feavers, che Plague and Poyfon; it chears the 


whether a- mind, (but that is doubrful,) flops a Gonorrhoea, AZerftrua, and 


ny fuch be all loofenefles sic prevents Convulfton fits in Children; outward- — 


maha ly i¢heals Ulcers, and brings chem to a Cicatrix; ic dries up the 


rheumes of theeyes. Psracelfus doth madly ufe ic for an Amulet 
to prevent being bewitchr, or ridden by devils, Lightnings,Frights, 
Convulfion fits, Melancholly, and Poyfons. 

Cryftall is adftringent, good againtt any loofenefs, or abundance 
of flowersin women ; it is furcher commended for conducing tothe 
abundant increafe of milk; ie breaks the Stone, and diffipates any 
carcarous matter ; whence it is ufed againft the gour. 

The'Bloud frone is of a cooling, drying, and reftringent nature; 
it {tops the {pitting of bloud, and binds the belly ina bloudy Flux, 
of loofenefs ; externally ic cures che ulcers and rheumes of the 
eyes ; it confolidates the ulcers of the Lungs. 

The Galactitecomforteth the Infanc in che Mothers belly, in- 
creafes milk, and externally cures Ulcers and Rheumes of the 
eyes. 

"The Marble ftone is only ufed for building, and to cur Statues 
out of It. 

The Ophite internally breaks the ftone of the kidneys ; if tyed to 
the body, ic cures the Head-ach, and preferves the: body from the 
Plague: there are Cups made out of it,whofe liquor infufed in chem 
they fay expels Venome, cures all Agues and Confumptions. » The 
ftone warmed and applied outwardly cures the Chollick, Pleurifie, 
Gout, Stone: all chis is but fabulous. bs The 
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The Laznl fone purges Melancholly, hence cures all melancho- 
ly difeafes, viz.a Quarcan, Palling-ficknefs, Apoplexy, all difeafes 
of the Spleen. It is hung about Childrens necks for to prevent 
fights, and to ltrengthen their fight ; women wear ic abour them 
to prevent mifcarrisges. 
An Armene flose is commenced for the fame vertues againtt the 
fame difeafes, but is counted more efficacious. 
The Nephritick ftone breaks the ttone of the kidneys if only tied 
to the arm ; this fzems to be dubious. 
The Fudaan ftone is {aid to provoke Urin inftantly, and co break 
the ftone of the kidneys. | 
The Leopard ftoneis ufed for the fame intent. 
A Topheis of little or no ufein Phyfick. 
A Pumoife is cooling, drying, and adftringent ; it gently mundi-- 
fies Ulcers,and parcicul rly thofe of the eyes,and perduces them to a: 
cicatrice; it ferveth betides for a Denirifice.. 
A Spunge fone is ufed againtt che {tone of the-kidneys,and againit: 
the Kings evil. i | 
A Kock ftoneferves only for building. 
A Flat is the great preferver of fire ; it: provokes urin above all: 
other things if oft heated red hot and quenched in white Wine. 

An Emrald isof little ule in Phyfick, except in Chymiftry 5 irs. 
tincture:precipicates and fixes Mercury ina momenc.. The:Glafiers: 
make ufe of it'ro .cuc-Glafs wich ics 

The Amianh reGftech witchcraft ;. externally it is detergent and: 


| -ouces che Icch;internally if diflolved wich a liecle fugarin Agwavita, | 
| -ic cures women:of the: Whites. 


A Chalck: frowe is fiery, and knawing, and in length of timeburns: 
accutt, 
The Oftiocolla'is invernallyandexcernalty ufed for to congtutinace: 


sbroken bones. 


Tialck we have fpoken of ‘before. . Lue 

TheGlafs {fone doth whicen womens ‘faces, ‘and maketh them) 
look fmooth. ©» <3 : | ‘) 

A Galananar fone is drying decvergenc,adftfingent, farcotick vand | 
cicatrizing. OY | | 

VAI. Beforel:clofe:chis mineralogy, ‘Twill but name the:kinds: 
of mineral earths! : wiz,eterrn/igillata (Lo called 'becatife it is ufually , 
fealed, which is either Turkith being fealedavith Purkith ec 

ang i 


" 


es 
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and is fold to us for Terra lemunia; or of Adakha, fealed with 
theftamp of chat Ifland; or Germaz, which comprehends two 


kinds ; the one being of a clayifh colour is found about Triga, a. 


Town in Silefia, prepared and fealed with their feal ; the other 1s of 


three colours, White, Afb, and Red, and fent from aplace in Wet- | 


seraw, known by the name of Terra Wetteracenfis; ot Lubalcenfis. 
All chefe earths are drying and re{tringent, refifting putrefaction, 
diffolving bruifed dioud moving fweat, and Cordial. Thefe verrues 


depend upon a fubril {piric, which is permixt through the faid earths. | 


Bole armsene is a red kind of earth, brought hither from Armenia; 
iris alfo found about Wittenberg in Germany. It is drying andad{ttrin- 
gent ; hence ftops all fluxes of bloud, loofenefles, womens meu- 
firwa,and expels putrefactions. 

Marle isa kind of fat earth, inclofed within great ftones: ir- 


ternally ic diffolves bruifed bloud; externally, it proves adftringent, — 


farcotick, and cicatrizing. 
Red Chalck, is commonly known ; it ts adftringent and empla- 
ftick. 
Oaker is much of thefame nature. Red Chalck is detergent and 
adftringent. | 
Fappan earth 1s of a purple colour, here and there fpeckt with 
white {pecks, and of -an auftere calte ; 1tis commended for drying 
up Catarrhes, and ftrengchning the brain, if held in ones mouth. 
Tripolts is akind of earth of a deep yellow, good for nothing 
but to fcoure brafs Ketrels. 
. , Diofcorides and Galen do make mention of other earths, as Ter= 
ra Samia, Mela, Terrachia, Cimoliay Selionfia, Eretria, Pnigita, 
and Ampeliuw, but their vertues being much inferiour,to thofe fore- 
going, they are little taken notice of by Phyfitians of this Age. 
Among chefe earths. we mult not forget that whereouc Porcelaine 
Difhes are made: there are chree forts of ir, The oneis of atran- 


{fparenc green colour, like toa Fafpus or an Emerald, yielding tonei- § 
ther in price or beauty, and is alone co be boughtin Bengals, Guzn- | 
rate, Decan, but at anextraordinary rate. The other is of a tranfpa- | 
rent white colour, like to Cryftal, and is artificially, made up out of | 


a certain pafte in the Ifland Carge,near the mouth ef the Euphrates. 


_ The pafte confifts out of Oyfter fhels, and Ege-fhells of fome birds, 


0 


called by the Inhabicants Zeze, and Beyde & of. many-others,which 


being ftampt and mingled with fome other materials are buried un- j 
der | 
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der ground, where they are to lye forty, fifiy, or fixty years long ; 
‘Parents fhewing their Children where fuch a mixture was laid,who 
ac the cime of its perfection ahd maturity do take ic out and make 
Difhes or Pors of ir.. The third forcis of aPearl colour, buc 
fomewhac more dusky, ands made our of acercain white earthin 
the great Province of Chima, which being well cleanfed, fifted, 
mingled, ftampt, and duly prepared, fervech them co make Pots 


2 


and ‘Difhes out‘of. aie A 

For a Corollary | willinfert my fenfeupon Libaoins his mineral 
Alefh, which he in his Singalare part. 1. fols252. infers co-be very - 
poffible. I fhalladd buc one Argument: Earch we obferve ( fup- 
pofing ir to be fomewhat below its Surface (deftroyes and confumes 
all kinds of flefh, as appears in dead bodies buried. How then 
can fhe be thought co conceive apt matter for fuch a vical{ubltance ? 
For living creatures are generated no where, bug where theheat of 
che Sun may reach in fucha meafure, asco ftir up, mollifie, and-vi- 
vifie che fubftance concéived. Neverchelefs near che Surface che 
aforefaid flefh is generable, as appears in many fquare Worms 
whofe'fhape and form is in nothing diftering.from the{uppofed 
mineral Mole. Theophraftvs lib. de lapid. defcribes mineral Ivory, 
and bones ; bur youmuft noc imagine chefeto be diftinguifhe from 
ftones, fuppofing them co be generated below the Surface of | the 
earch; However I will grant you, chac real bones are. genera- 
ted near to the Sutface budding out like {prigs ; for in T hurixgia 
the fame are oft found flicking out of cheeatth: And Zinfcot in 
his voyage tothe Eaf@ Indies tell us chat che Inhabitants of Goa caft 
che hornsof beafts killed for provifion Into a certain place within 
a mile or twofrom the Town, where they foon take root and {pread 
themfelves inco branches. | 
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CHAP. IIL. 
. OF the Loadftone. 


1. The.various names of, the Loadttone, and its kindss 
2. The Phyfical E frewce of the Loadftone. | 
3. An enumeration of its Propertiese Ruiter! 

4. The demonftration of the firft Mechanick, property of the Load. 
tone. 7 eee 

5. Lhe demonstration of the other Adechanical properties. 

6. a its nautical property. What ts intended by the Poles of the Load- 

one. ee | 

q. The divifion of the Loadftone into Circks. 

8. An enumeration of the nautical properties of the Maonetes.. 

9. A demonftrationef the faid nantical properties. 

10. The canfe of the deviation of the Compafs Needle. 

11. 4a Objettion anfwereds | 

12, Cartetius hes Dobtrine examined tonching the Loadftone. 

13. The fabulous property of the Loadftone. | 


I. He Loadftone:is otherwife called a AZaguetefrom the firlt: 

_& Inventor thereof AZagues, a driver of Cartel, who garding 
bis heardupon the Mount Jda, felt his flip-fhoes , being faftned 
with Iron pegs, to ftick,faft to the ground, and his driving ftaffe, 
which was pegged at che botcom with an Iron peg, to ftick f:ft like- 
wife, whereat he was much aftonifhr, but fearching narrowlyinto 
the caufehe found they were a fortof ftones that held him. Ps wi 

The Greeks named this ftone Siderits, which Pliny,lb.36.C.16.. W bivn 


lin 


derives from od "pos, Iron; and not without a jut ground, it having | a 
a vertue of attracting Iron to ic.Others knew ic by thename of Laps. |». 
Heraclins, not derived from Hercules, or Heraclius thefuppofed _ | i 
Inventor, but from’ Herachaa City of Lydia, where the belt were. | ha 
foundin great number, The Germans calliceiw (eil/teix, or a fail Hoin 
ftone, becaufe the Mariners fail by it.. : tof 
une ftone changes ics name by the places, where ic is ufually died 
AVN, : | 
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rE. The Magnefian Loadftoneis engendred about the City AZag- 
WOlthe 9) ‘. a eB Pe a 
cit An. Alexandriax Loadftone is taken up about Alenasdriae 
3. Ipis found in Echio,in Bestia... -: ! Sika A Aaya 
4g Vhe'worttof chemi,being frungy and loofe,are found’near che 
-Gape-Verlychi in Natolia. ts 
© 5. Theibelt.arethofe of. erhiopia, being the blewer, heavier, 
and drawingdron {tronger. 7 ai(meris fuppofing them to grow in 
the bottom.of the A:thioptan Sea, relates’ an oddflory, that fome 
Ships crofling the A-thiopian Sea, and bearing near tothe Promon- 
tories thould have been drawn to the bottém of the Sea, by fome 
Loacftones taking hold of their Iron Pins. Riley 
_ II. *Beforewe apply our felves to the enumeration Of the pro- 
percies of che Loadftone, lec us in the firft place fearch intd its in- 
ternal principles. 9+ a boned = 
The Loadftone is ( asic were )imperfe& Iron, bur notfo neer re 
fembling it as Iron refembles Sree]. It is between aStone anda Me- 
tal, and cherefore im a manner is not perfectly conco&ed. Its mate- 
rial principle is a loofe earch rarefied by denfe fire and incraflaced 
air; being unequally mixc * and cempered. Its forma ultima is {ome- 
times a compleat Meral like tolron,other times like co-a hard reddifh 
blew ftone. Both thefe have been found by many,not knowing what 
to.make of them,which in all probability. were concoctedLoaditones. 
That they were Loac{toneg1s evidenced by the remaining vertues, 
although but. very weak of atcracting Iron. Its body being throughout 
porous (that is loofe and nor very folid,) ics intrinfick parts muftof 
neceflity parcake of acerrain figure as all porous bodies do,alrhough 
in fome more, in ochers lefs. Iron it felf (as alfo a Lyzzard ftone ) 
confafts of intrinfick parts Cufpidally or Pyramidally formed, that 
is with ftreaks cranfcurring as it were.into Pyramidal points. In 
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Alume likewife we fee its pares are Hexagonal; in Cryftal che ’ 


fame; and fo in all bodies,alehough it is not-alwaies vifible,however 
appearing in our prefent fubje&.. The caufe you know is from the 
manner of exhalation 8 proruption of theayry and fiery parts, rhac 
. have lefcit, and minutely do ftill leave ir. .Between thefe criangular 
pointings we do imagine infenfible cavities or pores, throvgh which 
thofe emanations do continually pafs, and by whofe figure they are 
directed to their pafliges outward; chofe I fay are continuous and 


very potent. | | 
Hh hh 2 III. Now 
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HI. Now we have declared enough to demonftrate molt of its. 


properties,which I fhallinftanely enumerate... They are eicher Me- 
chanical, Nautical, Medicinal, or fabulous. Ics Mechanical proper. 
ty is of attracting Iron: Nautical, of inclining or moving towards 
the North Pole, and thereby of directing Mariners in fteerin@their 
courfe, of, which more anon ; Medicinal, of adftri€tion and fench- 
ing blood. 4itias lib. 3. terrabl. cap. 25., gives us this account of 
its medicinal vertues: The: Adaguete or Herculean Rone hath the fame 
vertues which a blood -ftone hath : They {ay tha it doth affwage the. pains 
of the Gomt inthe feet and in the wrift, if held inthe hand. This is £3- 
bulous, but if applied being mixe wich other ingredients in 2 pla- 


fter, it doch really give eafe in fomekinds of Gouts. Serapio, lib. de. 


fimapl. part22. cap.384. commends the Magnete for curing Wounds, 
befaln by a venomous weapon; it is to be powdered and mixt wich 
other Qymitments and applied to the pare affected ; befides, the 
Patient 1§ for fome dates totake a Dofe of ir internally untill che 
venonvis purged away by flool.. Parey Lb,7.Chir.cap.t5.acttibutes a 
very memorable cute of a burfted belly toir, Fabr. Hildaw. Gent. 5. 
Obfery.C bir. 2%; obf.rehearfes'a famous.cure luckily done by ic by 


the advice of his Wife (at.a dead lift I fuppofe) upon a Mer-._ 


"chant, who was tormented with a miferable pain in one of his eyes 
canfed by.2 lirtle piece of fleel that waSaccidentally peirced into ir. 
Aikkind of Anodynes were applied, but to no purpofe, ac kaft the 


Loadftone was chought upon, which he caufed robe held ne?-to the- 


eye, whereby it was foon drawn out. The fabulous properties of 


this {tone are -of lofing its attractive vertue by the appofition of: 


a Diamond; of curing wounds at a diftance, for which purpofe it is 


added to Bensba/fs fympatheticaboynement; and of preferving youth, 
for which end they fay the King of Zeylan.caufes his viuals tobe 


dréfled in Magnete Dithes. - 


return to its Mechanical property, about which Authors are. 


very various, fome, as Nicander, Phny, Antow. Mercat. lib.2. de oc- 
cult. props cap.t. Matthiol. in Drof. ib.§. cap. 105. Encel. dere Mee 
tal. bb. 3. cap. 8. fabr.Hildaa. in the late quoted obferv. affertino it 
to attract Iron atone end, and to repel'ic at another. Others af. 
firming the contrary, vies That it attracts Ifon from alt parts, buc 
by feveral impulfes as ic were, Moving in feveral Figures, fome be- 
ing direct others oblique.Ic istruein an oblique motion the Steel at 
the firftimpulfe feems to vecede,becaufe of its changing its pofition 
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F rowatds the Loaditone ; befides this change the Steel-alfo varies 


according to its diverfe pofition towards the fone ; we need noc 
confirm the truth of this by arguments, the experimenc ic felf 
¢ wiz. placing {mall pieces of filings of Steel round about the ftone), 
will o.ve you a farther proof of it. Wherefore rhefe forementioned 
Authors rmagining the North part of this ftone to be alone properly 
che Loadftone, acculed P/imy of an errour for afirming the 7 hea- 
mede frone to reje&t Tron, whichthey affirmed was no other but the 
South part of the Magnete: Whether the Theamedes doth repel 
{ron-o: no, 7 #now not, only thus much / know, that the defcripri= 
on of itis altogether differtng from that of the Loadftone;. neither . 
can I believe that Piimy, being fo'well verfed in ftones, fhould fo 
eafily miftakein this. Letting chis pafs, it is certain : 

F. Thar in che North hemifphere it doth actract Zron moft at its 
North part,and more directly; ac the other fides its atrractive vertrie - 
upon Iron is lefs potent and draws more oblique. | | 

2. One Load{tone doth nor draw the other; unlefs che.one be. 
more coticocted than the other, and then tc doth. ' 

3. That 2 Loadftone capped with Steel actraéts more vigoroufly 
chan when naked. ith os | Ps 

4. That ic draweth Tron ftronger at fome places than at others ; - 
at fome feafons than at others. : 

5: Fhar it arcracts Steel more porencly than Iron, 

* 6. That icdorh alfo atcra& Copper alchough bur weakly. 

7. Thatits Mechanick and natitical ‘vertue ts conmmunicable ro» 
SOR oe 

8. That the Magnere loferhits vertue by ruft ; by lying open in: 
the air ; by atoitture ;- by lying near to hot Spices, as che Indian: 
Ma‘iners, who cranfport Pepper and’ other Spices, do teftifie ; by, 
fire ; by being touched with the juyce of Garlick or Onions. hac: 
in length of time its vertue doth inctrely exhale, leaving only a: 
courfe.rufiy Rone bepind it. , 

9. Fhat 2 Loadftone being interfected by a fection almoft per... 
pendicularly incident upon the fuppofed axeltree of the faid ftone,. 
and tts pieces placed oneagainft the other, fothac che faces of each 
fection may conftitute'a fide of an acute angle, rerminared by a 
comnmon point of their South or North Pole,doth atcract Iron more.: 


‘ porencly by far chan otherwife. . 


IV, I fhould' now begin co demonftrace:the fitit effect of ‘the: 
: Loadftonee 


a nen rr 
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Loadftone chrough its. proper caufe, but.before I can arrive to its 
Aolurion,, 1¢ will. be requifite. for, you cofknow what is ordinarily 
“meant, by ics Noreh, pare. . The faid Pare 1s. otherwife” by-Auchors 


ae cermed the Norch Pole of the Loadftone, becaufe ic doihlookor © 


lye towards the North Pole of the Heavens; or of the Earth,becaufe 
it cends withall downwards. Poles are (vulgarly) defcribed to bethe 
rwo extremities of an(aaxw) axeltree,about which a Globe:or Wheel 
moves round, If fo; chen. properly a.Load{tone cannot be faid..co 

ave either 4xu or Po'es,becaufe according coche vulgar opinion ic 
do:h not move round. Wherefore the former denogination is im- 
properly accribured to it,arz.the extreme cencral point of its tenden- 
cy towardsthe Arétick Pole is termed the North Pole.of che ftone, 
and the oppofite extremity is called the South Pole of ir. Next re- 
member out of the Ch.of Coé#.. thac.all bodies. in their. decoétion do 
‘ : run off cheir cemperamenc chrough ftreains or {mall mixcures.of che 
vi snfvecfly Elements gradually, deferting che decoéting bodies,and taking their 
cancchceill egrefs or fumirtg chrough their pores., Thefe pores * rend molt from 
inclining the tranfcurrent Axz towards the North. That its pores tend.moft 
from Eaft’ towards che North is evident by itsintrinfick parts.wichin ( as-you 
nee may fee when itis cut through ) running varioufly intorced cowards 
hainnee chit North in fireaks; thefe ftreaks are diftinguifhe from one,.ano- 
liquely into ther chroughinterjacent porofities, gcherwife they. would be.con- 
_ the poles, tinuoufly one. That che Loadfione emits fumes, is ceftified from its 
-efpecially oofenefs and inequalicy of »mixture: For afl parts, (as.I have thew- 


the Noth ed before,,) that are unequally mixc, fuffer a difcontinuation of their 
Pole in its ‘4 ) 


* Suppofe 


Noith He mixture, becaufe one Element being predominant, and. having its 


mifphere, ~ force united through the faid. unequal mixture, muft needs make 
way for its effumation, and afterwards break through: by egreffing 

furnes: bur -fuch isthe Loadftone. Ergo. 2. Thatthefe fumes or 

efluvia do effumare through their Northerly pores, the experiment 

ic fel€ doth ‘confirm to uss For we fee that chey attract Steel moft ac 

{That is in the North fide f ; befides, they ufyally rub the crofs, wires of Sea- 
the North Compaffes at the North fide, as being mofteffumousthere. Thus 
Hemifpher® much for the 87, and parc of thedvéze, Now for che manner of its 
attraction; and here icis.difputed whether the Loadftone attracts 

Iron, or Iron the Loadftone. Hereunto] anfwer,,,That neither che 
Loadttone doth properly. atcract Iron, or Iron it: However fince 

Iron is moved toward the Loadftone ¢ but accidentally ) by means 

of his efflavia or fteames, therefore, the Loadftone is faid to ney 
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‘Tron toic. 2. Iron doth (improperly) move it felfco the Loaditone, . 


Geine inciced to che fame motion through che fteames.of the Load- 
(tone entring through its pores into its fub{tance. The ftreams of 
rhe Loaditone are through their particular form and external fhape 
or figure ficced ro enter into the pores of Iron, which are inlike 


"manner fitted roreceive the {treams of the Loaditone; théy being 


admitted do referate the fubftance of Iron, or through their {pe- 
cifick penetrabilicy do free the volatil parts of that Iron from the 
fixc ones, whence they do immediately: through'their fiery princi- 
ple dilate and diffufe themfelves'towards that pare of the Circum- 
ference,where they feel the continual effumations of the Loadftone 
yet more tounjre them,which reeking out,and being further diduct- 
ed-by a continuation of {ucceeding parts, do draw the courfe parts a- 
long with ir,as being till continu :cly united co them.Or plainer,the 
faid fumes of the Loadftone having enrered'the pores of Iron do 
immediately loofen che fpirits of rhe Icon, which being dilated.and 
united cto the fumes of the Loaditone mult needs covet a greater 
place, the want of. which caufech them. boch to fpout out at thofe: 
holes, which are molt patent 3* which mult neceflarily be thofe,: 
through which the Magneticalfumesentered. This fudden fpout- 


- ing out mutt caufe an attraction of che Irom: becaufe, che’ extrin- 


fick air doch fuddenly enter. its pores on the oppofite fide, for to: 
recover 2 place within the Iron which it had loft: without by being. 
driven back out of its place-by the: prorupting fumes : ‘This fudden 
irruption of the air én the oppofite fide drives che Iron forwards to. 
that place whence it was firlt repelled: This you will che :becter un+ 
derftand if-you compare it with our difcourfe,fet down «in: the: 
Chapter of Local motion, and of a Vacusnm. | | 

Thefe fteams of the Iron do: effumate*through allthe pores,. 
where the verrue of the Loadfone hach:touchedir, efpectally at the: 
Cente: of oppofition to the ftone, whence: they breaking: out in 
great quantity, do draw the body of Iron direétly towards the Load. 
{tone': But if che objected Ion be: defended by being befmeared. 
with Oil or any other greafie fubftanice, or by being dipt into waters, 
it puts by and obtufes che‘Fumes of Loadftone. That the Loadftone: 
doth effufe Fumes fromir, is further made-known tous, ©, 

1. Through its inequalicy of mixture and loofenels of Sub- 


ftance,as I hinted before: 


'. , } a, Eicher ic muft a&, chat is, accra& ata diftance, or elfe.operate’ 


through: 
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through {teams ; ic cannoratadiftance, that being only proper ro 
arenes! Agenis, @nd denied co all. natural ones; ergo che 


3. If you burnir, icwill calta vifible. blew fulphureous fmoaky 


‘Flame. 


4. Itis not the Iron doth primarily etfule Geams.towards the 
Loaditone, becaufe it is mo:e compact, and lefs exhalable. Hence 
Scaliger might now have refolved his Doubt, whether the Load- 
fione drew Iron, or leon it. Way thefe Fumes do exhale moft to- 
wards the North, we have told you already. | | 

Do not let itfeem Mrange to you, that che emanations of this 


_ ftone thould referare the: mixture and Temperament of Iron; it be- 


ing common to meny other bédies, although ‘Authofs are nor plea- 


‘fed to take notice of it. The fumes of Adercury do open the body of 


Gold. The heac of the Sun opens the body of water, and actradcts 
Vapours thence. Amber through its Emiffives acerz@&ts Duft,Paper, 


.@& c. But of chefe elfewhere. . 


Why theftone moves feel varioufly according to its diverfe po- 


P ART Il. 


fition happens ehtough the variety and obliquity of its Pores vari- © 


oully and obliquely directing irs fteames, and varioufly withal en- 
tring the Pores of the objected Steel. 


V. The Reafon of the fecond. Property is,. becaufe two Load- 


Rones being alike'in mixcure of body, ‘and in Effumations cannoc 


a&t upon one another ; for all.attions are upon Contraries. But incafe 
the onebe more concocted then the other, andin fome wife dif- 
fembling in cheir mixtures, chen doubtlefs the one will adtupon 
che other, ‘and the more concoéted will actraét the lefs. The caufe 


of thethird is, that the Emanarions of the Loadftone being appel- 


led and harboured in an extraneous body, as. that of Steel, do with 
more cafe andin greater {moakes (as I have {aid before) exhale our 
of it, and confequertly attract Iron ftrongef, and work witha 


greater Bent towards the Northern Pole. : Befides feel collecis all 


the egrefling fteames of the ftone, which being concentrated inthe 


‘body of the faid feel, and confequently received in greater quanti- 


ty, mutt prove more forcible. The folutionof the fourth is.containe~ 


ned in the firt. ‘The Reafon of the fifth is, becaufe feel is 


purified from its grofler pares, which did before fomewhat hinder 


the ingrels of the Influence of the Loadftene, and cohibice es Ef- 
pUvia 


| | | 4 
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fluvia of the affected body. Sixchly, It accraéts Copper or Brafs,be. 
caufe of the likenefs of its Pores and mixture to Iron, whence it doth 
apuy receive the Energy of the Loadftone.. The Reafon of the Se- 
venthmay bedrawn from the Third. 8. The Magnere happens 
to lofeits ftrength through Rutt, becaufe its decoction 1s thereby ftay- 
ed, and its temperament {ubverced. Moyfture, and its being expo- 
fed cotheair do leffen its vertue, becaufe the latcer doth fo much 
difperfe its emanations,and accelerate its decvflion; the former dif- 
folves its temperament. Spices weaken its attraction , becaufe 
through their heat they difperfe and difcontinuare the emanating 
{pirics ; the like may be faid of che juyce of Garlick and Onions. 
Mercury doth alfo deftroy che cemperament of theftone. Its verrue 
happens at laft to relinquith ic , chrough che natural courfe of De- 
coction. The Reafon of the Eighth is, becaufe the emanations do 
in that pofition eafily joyn cogether,flowing in like courfe and figure 
from cheir bodies. © 
Many more Conclufions might be deduced from the Expee 
riments of the Loadftone, whofe folucion may eafily be {tated from 
what hath been already propofed. 
VI. Its Nautical Vertue is the great wonder of N ‘ture to all 
Naturalifts, to whom the Caufeis no lefsftupendious. This Pro- 
percy is; whereby one part of the ftone movech towards the South, 
the other tothe North. Bodinws, Lib. 2. Theat. Nat. propofech an 
Experiment relating to this Property, fomewhat different to what 
others have obferved :* 4” Iron Needle (faith he) being gently rubbed 
againft that part of the Magnete , where it lookt towards the North,whilff 
it fuck tothe Rock, and placed in a Balance, doth place that extremity, 
which was rubbed agatnft the frone, towards the North. The fame vei 
tae it exercifeth towards the South, sf the Needle be rubbed againft the 
South part of the Loadffone. Neither. 1s the firength of the Maguete lefs 
in its Eaffern and Weftern part, although the ftone cannot turn it [elf to 
wards the Regions of the world, yet the Iron Needle can. What we have 
faid cannot be underftood unlefs it be experimented ; for if you lay a piece 
of the Magnete upon a Board {wimming inthe water, and lay that fide of 
the Magnete which looked towards the South before it was removed out of 
its natural Seat, againft the fide of another Loadftone, which before tt 
was curout, lookt likewife towards the South, then will the (wimmixg 
frone flee tothe other fide of the Veffel in the water: If yew (howld turn the 
North part of the Magnete, to the South part of the other ALagnete 
liil froimming 
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[rimming in the water, the {wimming part won!ld (uddenly come near 
and through a wonderful confext be both joyned toone another alchongh 
the wood of the Veffel be between : The fame will alfo happen if you put 
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an Iron Needle sto a Glafs full of water being run through a piece of a ) 


Reed, andhold a piece of a Magnetein your other hand , one fide of the 
Magnere will attratt the Needle, the other will repelit. Tous far Bodi- 
sus. The lalt Property of attraction doth not appertainto this 
place, the caufe of which may neverchelefs be made clear to you by 


what is foregoing. The former touching tts Vergency, 1s obfeiva- 
ble, ific be crue ; bur Edoubc he hath noe made tryal of it: Befides, 
none elfe do make mention of it, which were icreal, they would 
not omit the Obfervation, 

That, which may next bedifputedupon, is, whether che Load- 
ftone turns tothe South, or Norch Pole of the earth, of to the {aid 
Poles of the Heavens, or to neither. 

In the firft place, I wonder what they intend by a North and 
South Pole of the Earth. Thofethat agree to Copernicus, hold chat 
they are the extream points of che Axelcree whereon the Earth doth 
move: Ochers,whodeny Eartha motion, affirm them co be thofe 
points of the Earth chat are refponding to the Poles of the Heavens, 
shat is, which do lie perpendicularly or diametrically under the faid 
Poles. Fhe former Opinion ftaces the Poles of che Earth different 


from thofe of che Heavens. Among the latter, fome have confent-. 


ed to believe the Poles of the Earth to be where the extremities of 
the Compafs-Needles do diametrically point to the arétick and an- 


tarctick Poles ; that is, where the length of che Needle is accor- 


ding toa right Line coincident with the imaginary axletree of the 
Poles ofthe world. The onely place of coincidence is concluded 
to be near the renth degrce beyond che Fortunate J/lands. (but thar 
is falfe, fince the fame coincidence is alfo obferved in other places,) 


from whence for that reafon moft do continue their menfuration of: 
the Earths Eongicude. Bue grant, the Poles of the Earth be at the: 


points forementioned,why fhall we apprehend the Loadftone rather 
to move towards rhe Poles ofthe Earth chen of the Heavens. What? 


the Earth fay they,attraéts che points of the Loadftone to her Poles : 


An Abfurdicy, why fhould not the Earch through che fame prin-. 
ciple of attraGtion draw-other terreltrial bodies to 1c 2’ or whatis it: 
they intend by a principle of attra&ion 2 Thad chought chatamong 


the wandering Philofophers. nothing but Fire and Air had been: 
| attractive... 
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atcractive. Moreover, did the Magnece alwaies incline towards 
the Poles of the Earch then it mult be exempted from all devia- 
tion, Which ic is not ; for in divers Meridians it hath divers re{pects 
to the Poles of the World, and confequently to thofe of the Earth, 
In Nova Zembla it deflets 17 degrees cowards the Eaft. In Nor- 
waz 16. About Neurenburgh 10. Soin the Southweft Climates its 
deviation is no jefs various. Wherefore after all chis we muft be 
conftrained to aflerc the Magnete not to incline directly either to 
the South ot Norch Pole of the Heavens or of the Earch, al- 
though, as I faid before, its. Vergency is towards the North and 
South. 

The points of the Magnets Vergency are direétly tending to 
the Poles of the Air: That is, The Poles of the Loadftone are 
direétly coincident with thofe of the Air. You fee its Poles are 
primarily neither perpendicular to thofe of the Heavens or of che 
Earth: &rgeits Poles do appropriete a particular fituacion. Buc be- 
fore I prove cheir fear, it will not be improper to prefer the pro- 
bation of the #7 of cheir Poles. The emanations of the Loacftone 
move circularly s ergo they muft have real Poles or immoveable 
poincs, for a Body is uncapable of a circular motion in all its parts. 
A real Axis is no lefs neceffary : Ie being impoflible to conceive 
two extream immoveable points ina globous body without being 
faftned or continuated to other fixt points, (which muff likewife re- 
main void of the fame circular motion) and fo on from one ex- 
tream point to the oppofite extream point. That the {teames of the 
faid ftone affe& acircular motion is evident, in that the continu- 
ous efflavia of all bodies convert themfelves into a like motion.Doth 
not the thick {moak of Coales, of Gunpowder, of Boyling water, 
in fine of all chings in the World turn themfelves round inthe 
open aif ? What isic you can caft up into the air but ic will incline co 
a circular motion? Donot thofe little Atoms, chat are feen by us in 
the. Rayes of the fhining Sun ( the fame which fome Author is 
pleafed co term lightic felf, probably becaufe the Sun through its ree 
flection and refraction upon them engroffes its light, fo as co render 
.them,to be light eliftering bodies to the eye,) make choice of a turn- 
ing and winding motion ? Which if fo, what reafon is there to move 
us to detra&t thefaid motion from the continuous fteames of the 
Heraclian ftone? Auchors I remember, as Gilbert,Cabeses, Kircher, 


and others are accuftemed to pronounce the Loadf{tone tocontain a 
Iii 2 collection 
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| colleétion of all the properties of che Earth: in-her, and recipro- 
ally che Earch co partake of: the qualifications of the Loadftone,bue 
without reafon : iNeverchelefs I may juftly fee down that the Load- 
Aone is enticht with all the dignities and vercues of Fire and Air ; 
Foras Fire and Air attract, move circularly, are diffufedto the pe- 
riphery, even fo doth this ftove. Here we may equally imagine jf iis! 
Poles, Axts; Polar Civelesy A quator, Meridian ,Horizon,acommon  -| f th 
and proper motion, ec. kom 
VIL. I thall begin wich its Poles, whofe Axis in moft places in- [poi 
rerfeéts the Axis of che fiery Heavens into oblique angles, whichin = {lun 
fomeClimares happen to be more or lefs obtufe,or acute,exceprthar fie 
about the renth degree beyond the Fortunate Tflands, and infome | 
few other Meridians.its Axis and:Poles are coincident with thofe of 
theFirmament.The ftone may. be Ju(tly compared to aPlanet,which 
asitdoth in fome ftations of the Heaven feem to be eccentrical, 
in others concentrical, fo.chis may be-cermed eccentrick. or cont 
centrick, or racher conpolar and expolar. Its greacelt expolarity or 
declination: from the Poles.of the Firmament is by Mariners de- 
prehended to-be extended to feventeen degrees. Dr.Gilbere makes 
them up 23..chat is within 30 min. equal tothe egreateft declinati- 
on of the Poles of the‘Zodiack, but he omirs the proof... Its Cen- 
reris the body of the ftone,, about which the {teames move-round, 
like che Wings of a Mill do rowl about their Axelcree. Its polar 
circles may be conceived to be thofe, that deferibe the diftance of: 
the Polesof the {tone from thofe-of the Firmament and of the 
Air. The e4 quater is the middle circle imagined to divide the 
Orbe of. the {teams into rwo equal parts, vz. of North and South. 
Tt acquires a new Meridian in as.many places.asits Poles vary in 
their declination. or afcenfion. Ics ' Horizon is the Circle equally 
dividing its upper Hemifphere from the lower. Next we:will pro. 
pofe certain Theoremesof the Compafs Needle. 
1, The Mariners Needle, if gently rubbed againft the Magnete 
throughout its length, and efpecially abour both the points, doth 
imirare the nature of it, parricularly.of: attraction, and of inclining 
towards che North and South. 
2. If the Needie be couched tkroughout its whole length ic. doth 
tend Norchwards: and Southwards with more force than.if only 
subbed at one end or point. 
3«. Khe Needle. being only couched at.the South end will only. 
‘ } LBs 
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in the Meridional plage incline towards the South; and if atthe 


Norch point, ic inclineth tothe North in the Septentrional parts. 
4. The Needle being rubbed abour the middle doth incline to- 
wards che North and South although very weakly and flowly. 

IX. ThefeTheorems,together with the foregoing ones,we fhall in- 
tantly endeavour to demonttrate. You muft obferve,chat che motion: 
of the emanating fumes of the Magnete is. from Eaft to Welt, and 
from Welt to Ealt, and confequently its Poles or immoveable 
points muft be Norch and South, as you may more plainly under- 
ftand by this Scheme, where 4 is mark for the Souch Pole of the 
ftreames, and & for the North, y for Eaft, and sfor che Weft. 


That the Magnere moves circularly in the manner aforefaid is: 
evidenced by its circular atcraétion ; for fmall pieces of Steel being. 
placed about it are all obliquely attracted and forced toit, and not 
dire@ly ; whichis an undoubted fen of the ftones crrcular morion.. 


_ 4. Thefe Efflaviaiffuing forth in great fumes are rbrough a fuper- 


abundance protruded into {mall bodies of fteames,which through an. 


overforcing impulfe of rhe’air,do as it were teverberate & move back. 


again; buc. circularly towards che ftone; (like'as we fee thick fmoaks 
day 
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doin a Chimney ) ftill referving their nacurall motion from Eaft | 
to Welt. Wherefore ic is chrough cheir circular motion thar 
Sreel is impelled to them obliquely, and through cheir rever- | 
berating impulfe it is forced direGtly to the body of the Load. — 
ftone. Likewife the extreme part of the Compafs Needle, be. | 
ing impregnated wich che fteames of the Maenete, which inthe — 
forefaid manner affecting a circular motion from Eaft to Weft Het 
make choice of the extreme point of the Needle N, for one ofits i tot 
Poles, viz. 1s North Pole, which neceffarily muft remain immove- she 
able and look towards the North, fuppofing its motion tobe from sen 
Eatt to Welt. But if chofe tteames were rowled from Southto Grea 
North as Carte/ins imagined, chen the Needle would conftantly be — vile 
fhaken by a motion tending upwards and downwards, which ic | bce 
isnot. Tothe contrary we fee, that the faid Needle is veryincli- | sii 
nablero move Eaftward and Weltward, if buc lightly touche be. _ | ba 
caufe of the fteams moving from Eaft to Welt, and from’‘V Veltto bac 
Eaft; for the motion of the Needle excited by a conquaffation _| au 
moves circularly in raifing it felfand moving towards the Eaft, and | Bel 
chence depreffing it felf and returning to the VVelt. 3. How can it W tore 
be rationally conceived, thacthefe fteames fhould rowl from South | Lath 
to North fince they cannot move the Needle that waies, ic being | hole 
faftned at chemiddle? 4, Hence you may berefolved, why the | ih 
Needle being only toucht at one extremity doth tend Northwards i "es 
witha greater force ; becaufe its rowling requiring a freedom of Ai 
circulating Eaftward and Weftward, fixes the point Northerly, as beth 
being one of irs Poles. Befides this motion obverfing abourits — 
extremity urgech a greater force upon the whole Needle; becaufe J ™ 
there itand all other bodies (viz. at the extremiry) arethe wea- ™ 
keft and leaft porent to refit. Likewife the fame Needle being jj" 
affricted acits Southerly part in Southern Regions Verges to the jf"! 
Souch ( becaufe of the Southern Pole of theair, ) as thac of the a 
North poine to the North in Northerly Countries, becaufe of its . 
imitating the North Pole of the air. — ; | ee 
. Bur if couched about che middle its Vergency isthe fame, al- ji 
though with lefs force, becaufe the weight of che Needle doth oo 
molt refift the impulfe of che Magnetical effwvia at its centrical in 
arts. j tng 
’ Next for che én, co wit, through wharitis, thatthe Magnece 9 Mth. 
together with the nautical Steel do accline tothe Sauch and nea qa 
| ole. | 
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Pole. Here take notice that the fteames of our flone, confifting of 
predominating fire and air, do therefore alfo imitate the nature of 
both : Wherefore it being naturalto fire and air, if detained from 
their Genrer, to continue a circular motion, and to move upon two 
Poles of North and South abouc an Axelcree from Eaft to Welt, 
and from Welt to Eaft, ic cannot but ic mutt alfo be rhe nature of 
alldteams as being likewife detained from their Center ro affect 

the fame motion and in the fame manner: For fire and air fowing 
from Eaft to Welt like the Ocean, which hath alfo made choice of 
the fame motion, do carry alligneous and aierial bodies along wich: 
them, as the faid Ocean bears all fwimming bodies wichit. Thac 

fire and air obtain fuch a motion we fhall in the enfuing Chapters. 
evidently demonftrate. Thefe Herculean fteames are alfo aflifted 

by the protrufion of the flowing ambient air, becaufe they being. 
continuous and cohering dogive way to the airs propulfion : For if 
they were contiguous and their particles difhering, they would 
fcarcelbe moved by the air, ‘buc would break through., So that itis 

more than probable, that the fteames move with the air Ealtward,, 
Befides, thofe AZia/mata being aerial do of their own nature {trive: 
for re(tagainft the earth, which ciufech them to move ciscularly.. 
Laftly, we are to eviderce how the air may 6e affifting in moving: 
che {teames back from Eaft to Welt about the Needle; for che air 

doth in our Hemifphzre continue a weftward floud ; but this is eae: 
enough. 

All flowing bodies do whirl, when appelling againft a bodythar 
lyech or ttandeth in cheir way: As for inftance, where you bold 
your finger in a flowing water or River, there che water whirles or: 
moves round about your finger; or where there are heaps of gravel: 
or fand lying inthe water, chere you fee the like effe& : Even fo it: 
¥s with the air, which being alwaiesin a floud, doch whirl about any 
weighty body, that lyech or ftandech in its way: Wherefore chem 
the floud of the air hitting againft rhe weighty Iron of the Needle: 
lying in its way doth rurn and whirl round about ir, and fo doth. 
withalimpel che Chalibezt and M:gnetical fteames to the fame- 
courfe, whereunto they do alfo of their own nature feem co in-. 
cline. Moreover, Iron wrought into.a thin Jong thape; and infi-. 
fting moveably and lightly upon an immoveable fuftaining poinc: 
doth inclinatively turn its extremicies towards the arGtick. and an- 
tartick Polesofthe Air: The reafon is, becaufe its fteames are ae 
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with the {tream-of che air, which ever tending from Eaft co Weft 
Goth convey the fteames of Iron :( although but weakly, becaufe 
they do not emanate very copioufly from ic ) weltward, and confe- 
quently its Poles mult then neceflarily be coincidenc, with thofe of 
the air. A Needle fwimming in the water ( but chen ic muft be fill 
and chin )doth obverricfelf iothe fame Poles; che reafon is evi- 
cent. Suppofing that thofe {teams did ceafe, and were quite exhaled, 
neverthelefs would a long piece of Steel, infting lightly upon a 


fuftaining immoveable peint be.caufed to ftick out its Poles North 


and South, becaufe the air moving ina great, fwift, and full{teame 
enters the pores of che fteel, and drivesit crofs or long wales, juft as 
we feein.a River,which carrieth a boat or apy long piece of wood(as 
a Mait)being adrifc,achware or wich ics crofs fides againft che ftream, 
and points its ends tothe borders of the faid River, which being 


_ (as it were ) immoveable in refpect to the crofs drift of the Matt 


* To wit 
mot in its 
lower ree 


gion, 


-are inftead of its Poles. 


X. There wants yet theinferting of the caufe of the deviation 
of the Mariners Needle :. Which being acctdencal to ic, happens 
through terreftrial and aqueous bodies condenfing and incraffating 
the air *, whereby they do fomewhat ftop and recard the airs fwift 
courfe only in its lowermoft Region, which being retarded there 
makes an obliquity in ics ftreama, fince the other part of the air 
flowing in the fecond and thirdRegion 1s forced co leave the lower- 
moft ftreams a lictle behind, which makes the Effluvia of the Nee- 
dleand Loadftone choofe another Pole. So then about the Fortu- 
nate Iflands the lower Region keeps touch with the ethers and 
therefore is conpolar, rendring the Efflazvia of the Stone and Nee- 
dle likewife conpolar. The reafon is, becaufe the air being very 
thin chere, is not thick enough to retain any grofs bedies, fuch as 
might hinder its courfe. Beftdes, that Climate being temperate 
and but little infefted with heat is not fo much obnoxious to the 
imbibition of Vaponrs or exhalations; neither 1s ic fubjeéted to 
receive any denfe sinimas falling down from the Ceeleftial Poles, 
which do likewife recard theinferiour Region of che air. Under 
the Line, and within fome degrees of it the air is likewife re- 
tarded by being difcontinuated below through the tortid minimas 


raining down fromthe Heavens and reflecting there, whereby it is. 


compelled to be expolar. in a degree twoor three, whencealfo the 
Needle varies in che fame mumber of degteessAboutNeurenbargh the 
air 
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a §| airinits lower Region is retarded near To degrees, and conte, 

conf i quently differs in the diftance of its Poles from thofe of the 2% & 34 

veg}. Region'in te degrees. In Nova Zembla tits very probably es 

ef) further Mariners fteer to the Northward the more degrees ine 

serie f find their Compafs Needle to linger, becaufe the more remote they 


eg § 30 from the univerfal flame *, the mote nS} find the air conden 4 i wit, 
use and incraflated wich earthy and waterith mimma's, . ere pics the Sun, 
Nath | flowed in its fluor. And doubrlefs directly under the Poles of the 
ime Heavens the inferiour Region of the Air 1s altogether immoveable, 
itt and confequently ICS Poles maft Be be ean - be ry ei 
ol | fame places. Furcher, thefe deviations of the Needle do ign e the 
““ 9. Alricude and declination of the Poles of the air,which alticudes and 
a declinations are cobe conceived nothing elfe bur the degrees of rhe 
Sf Airs recardation and acceleration in the inferiourRegion,or the de- 
Mal | grees whichthe fuperiour Regions of che air exceed the loweft in 
| fwiftnefs of motion, which various excefs of Degrees feems to us to 
ad | make choice of fundry Poles, but in effect doth nor, it hapning 
NS | through neching but through theairs addenta tion. 
i Againft what I have here propofed may be objected, That al- 
tf ehouch orantine fuch a motion co che univerfal craét of the air, yet 
ie itis dubstable, whether the air being feparaced from ics whole bo- 
dy, and included within che limits of a Compafs box doth con- 
| tinue the fame motion; for water contained ina Porringer, and 
oe feperated from its elementary body doth ceafe imitating the courfe 
*} of thegreat Ocean ; likewile Pools and other ftanding waters de- 
a )  ferc that aétual motion, which, if united to the Ocean, they would 
Nt F referve, 
te | Hereunto I give my an{wer,! . That warer ina Porringer,Poole,or 
has Lake ftriving no longer for a Center, (for i enjoyes one there ) 
me | doth not move downwards of it felf,or isthence circularly reflected 
the | as water is, when ic is deprived from its Center ; wherefore that 
400 | motion downwards, which is in the water in a Porringer, Lake, ot 


a 

- 
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dts, | Pool, is not caufed incrinfecally through a bent fora center, butby | 
Inder an exirinfick impulfe of the air Ariving downwards for it: center, 
ft | and meeting with chick water, which it cannot eafily pafs, ir bends 
im | and forcech the ftronger uponit, that fo ic may give way. But the 
18 air in a Compafs box is {till-decained from its center, efpecially 
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the | = by che intercurrent emanations of the Neédle, about whofe * excre-' * Namely, 


. : : oy pa) f th : 
-mity both air and Magnetical (teames move circularly cogether al : as 
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as upon one of the Poles. More than all chis, che air within che 
Box is (till conttnuated to che whole tract of rheair, whereby itis 
affitted and furcheted in ics circular motion - Whereas water is dif- 
contintaced from its intire body. 

But you may inftance, That che Box together with che elafs 
atop doth interrupe the continuation of the air within the Com- 
pafs from its Elementary body without; or if thac did not, cer- 
tainly the whole Compafs Box being, thruft deep under water 
would, and neverrhelefs the Needie would point South and 
North. 

I anfwer, That a thoufand glaffes or boxes would fcarce be fuffi- 


cient to hinder the communication of the air, fince they are all per~ | 


vious : Yec Ecannot butgrane that che water may ; which if it doth, 
it Goth only diminith the ftrengch of che Nzedles Vergency, but 
doth not quite abolifh ic; unlefs che air within begins to be in- 
craffued by water encring in vapours, and then its circular mo- 
tion and confequently che Needles Vergency is quire loft and abo- 
hifhed. Wherefore I conclude, Thar the,air inthe Box, although 
under water doth continueina circular motion (becaufe of its de- 
tention from a center, } untill ic ts incraflared by warer. 

XII. But before F co.ne too near ro the conclufion of this Chaps 


ter, lec me take the leafure to balance what Cartefiws fecs down: 


upon this macrer. After the enumeration of the properties 
of the Magnete, he obfetves shat there are ftriaced particles, 
that are fenc down from the South part of Heaven, and bowed 
quite into another kind of fhape, different from thofe that rain 


down from the North; whence icis thatthe one cannot enter into. 


thofe Channels and paffages, which the other ean. He furcher ob- 
ferves, that the South particles do pafs directly from their feat 
throughthe midft of the earth, and when paffed recurn back again 
with the air chat is caft about the earth,becaufe the paffages through 
which chey pafs are fuch,that they cannot return back again chrough 
thefame. The like isto be underltood of thofe particles, that prefs 
through the earth from the North, In the mean time as many new. 
parts as there do-alwaies come on from the South and North parc of 
the Hevens, fo many there do return or fall back chrough the Eaft 
and Welt pares of the Heavens, or elfe are difperfed in their jour- 


ney, and lofetheir Figures, not in pafling the middle Region of. 
the earch, becaufe there their paffages are made fic for them,through. 


which 
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which rhey flow very fwiftly without any hinderance,bur in recurn- 

| ing through the air, water, and other bodies of the outward earch, 

~ wherein chey findno {uch paflages,they are moved with much more 

difficulty, and do conftantly meet with particles of che fecond and 

third Element, by which chey labouring to expel chem are fome- 
cimes diminifhe. 

Now in cafe chefe ftriaced particles hit againft che Loadftone 
lying in its natural pofition, then they find a clear paflage and go 
rhrowgh, becaule (he faith } a Loadftone is pervious in-che fame 
manner as che earth is, and cherefore callech the Earth alfo a 
Magnerte. | 

The Poles of the Loadftone he ftates to be the maidd'e poin:s of 
irs paffages on both ends. That, which is the middle point between 
thofe paffages, that are difpofed to receive the particles defcending 
frem the Norch part of the Heavens, is the North Pole, and its 
oppofite point is che South Pole. 

Buc when cheftriaced particles, chatcome from the Poles of che 
Earth, hie again(t che paffages of the Magnete lying achwarc, then 
they do by chat force, which they have ef perfevering in their mo- 
tion according to right Lines, impell ic untill they hive reduced te 
to its natural pofitién, and fo they effect chaz its South Pole ( provi- 
dedit be not detained by any external force, ) turns towards the 
North Poleof theEarth, and ics North Pole towards the Souch 
Pole of che Earth: Becaufe thofe puticles chat cend from che 
North Pole of the Earch through the air coche South, came fist 
from rhe South part of the Heavens through the midit of the earth, 
and the others char recurn to the North, came from che Northe 
Here you hve the chief of che forementioned Authors fanfie upon 
the demonfiration of the properties of the Loadftone. In the firtt 
place, how can anyone probably conceive, chat there are {triaced 
parts fent down from Heaven; for confider che immenfe dittance, 
(which he agrees to) the interpofition of thick clouds filled up with 
dente exhalations, and the continuous depth of the air. Is not che 
air potent enough to diffolve all bodies contained within its bowels, 
doth it not diffolve che thick frozen cleuds into fnow, hail, and 
thick rain ? Dorh it not diffolve the coagulited exhalations of tne 
earth, that are fo ten:cious ?, Much more thofe ftriated parts,W hich 
he himtelf confeffes are diffinaced at their return chrough che force 
of rhe ambient air,8 chacin fo hort a time & paffage. Why fhould 
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thefe ftriated particles defcend more from the polar Regions of the 
Heavens, than from the Eaft and Weft parts 2? Are not the Poles of 
the Heavens immoveable, of the leaft efficacy ? Are not thofe parts 
of the Firmament alwaies difcerned to be cleareft, and molt freed 
from ob{cure bodies ? Is not the North and South air fo much con- 
denfed and congeiled, that icisimpoffible for it to give paflage te 
fuch fubtii bodies as the pores of the Mognet do require ? I fay im- 


potlible to fubril bodies, becaufe they need force to prefs through = _ : 


ard{o much chemore, becaufe they are difcontinuated., But had 
our Author afferred them to rain down from the Eaft and Weft 
parts, where the air is chinneft, and lefs nebulous, and where the: 
Coclettial bodies exercife their greaceft influences, it would have 
deferved a freer recéption ; but then his Chimera would havebeen 
rendred montirous,. and unfit ro.explain the reafons of the Magne- 
tical vercues, 3 . 

The fouth ftreaks (faich he) are intorted in a form differene 
from thofeof the North: whence had he that news? what 2? Be- 
caufe one Pole of the Magneteé inclineth to the North, and the 
other tothe South, therefore thefe ftreaks muft needs be fence down 
from the North and South: Is this 2 Mathematical Demonftrati- 
on toconclude the caufe (and a falfe one too )» by. the effet? A 
notion by far inferiour to thofe of the wanderers, and that which 
adds to this abfurdity is to imagine chat thefe ftreaks fhould retain 
their fhape notwith{tanding their continual and long grinding 
againtt the air in their defcent, and nochange their fhape a hun- 


_ dred umes over. Doth not.acloud, which muft, be fuppofed to be 


of a firmer confiftency chan chofe particles, make choice of anew. 
fhape every moment ? But how-much the more thefe {mall tender: 
bodies ?: And that which is moft abfurd is, to.propofe: chat fuch a 
vaft number or troops of thefe particles fhould arrive hither into 
our Norch Hemifphere from the South fo obliquely without chang- 
ing their fhape ; furcher he{uppofeth chem ro come bearing down 
directly chrough the Earth, and through the Magnere,, which is im- 
poflible, unlefs ic be in a right fphere 5. whereas we here are ficua- 
tedin avery oblique fphere, and confequently the Magner is alfo. 
obliquely feated here, wherefore it is requifire that thefe ftreakes 
fhould alwaies beat againft che Magnet in chefe Regions obliquely, 
and change their fhape very oft.. Bue how monftrous. is it to main-. 
tain.thefe-particles to fie: through: the. Diameter of, the Earth and - 
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water,being bodies molt denfe, clofe, & thick in many places fhut- 
ting out fire and air,being fub{tances by a Million of degrees exceed- 
ing Des-Cartes in fubtility ; or how is it poffible they fhould pafs the 
mott Icy and deep thick body of water ? well, and yet through all 
this dificulcy they fhould retain their fhape ; this is an abfsrdum 
abfurdiffimorum ab{urdiffimum. 

The earth is pervious in fuch a manner as co fit the fhape of the 
Covleftial ftreakes': and were it fo, certainly ic moving about the 
Sun according to his affenc muft change its paflages and fo thware 
the entrance of the Ccclettial fubrilicies. 

As fot the paffages of the Magnete, we granc thém robe nu- 
meroufly feminated through its body, but their thape is quite diffe- 
rent. My time doth even weary mein making difquifition upon fo 
difhering and monftrous a Chimera; Pthould eafier give credit to 
Rablars bis Pantagrael, or the Fables of e& fope, than to fo obtufea 
phanrafm. ,; ! 

XII, There remains yet a word or two touching the fabulous 
property of this Stone, which you have defcribed by Fusmianus de 
Strada, Libavinus and others, viz. thattwo Loadftones, alchough 
at agreat diftance, do fo fympathize with one another, that they 
move at one anothers paflive tmpulfion, and thac towards the fame 
place ; as,for two friends refiding in different Countries, and in- 
tending to fignifie their meaning or defires toeach. other, they are: 
only to make ufe of ewofteel needles,of an equal fize, & to rub them 
both againft the fame-fide of the Mignete, and afcerwards to-place: 
them ina Compafs Box, and focurning eicher of. the Needles ro. 
any Point of the Compafs, the other is thought to obey to the fame: 
motion, whereby they come to know one anothers meaning, as 
having mutually ac cheir laft meeting agreed to: impofe a certain: 
fignification upon each point of: che faid Compafs. Hence they 
deduce a Magnetical ( or like co.1c ) fympathy in curing of wounds,. 
a {ympathy in che affinity of bloud,a fympachy between the guts and 
their excrements,becween fuperlunary & fudlunary bodies,berween: 
men and men, men and-bealts, men and parts of beafts, memand 
plants, beafts and beafts, beafts. and plants, fome natural bodies 
and others : So that whereas formerly Philofophers uafed to excufe: 
their ignorance by occult qualities, now having worn them: out 
they accur to Magnetical fympathies.. There is not a Surgéon or: 
Apothecary fo ignorant, buc he. will as cunningly find outa caufe;, 

whereby, 
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whereby to explain the moft abftrufe effe& of nature, and in- 
ftantly cell you fuch or fuch an effe&t happens chrough.a Magneti- 
cal fympathy, as che moft learned Mr. Door. But is this the great 
advancement of Learning and Philofophy, which our Age doth fo 
much boalt of ? Isic not rather a grand piece of impudence to 
propofe fuch abfurdities, and much more to give creditcro them ? 

If Loadftones.are fubje@ed to fuch a neceffary fympathy, chen 
one Maenet being retracted toacertain point of the Compafs, all 
muft yield to the fame poinr. But che confequence is ridiculous, 
ergo the Ancecedence 1s no lefs. 

3. This {ympachy is eicher communtcable through means of the 
air, or through ic felf-withouc any incermediace body, and confe. 
quently a natural action mult agere ix diftaws: not the firlt; for ic 
is impoflible, thac ics teames’fhould be conveighed to fucha di- 
ftance in cheirfull vigour; noc chefecond, that founding abfurd in 
che ears-of all Naturalifts. The other kind of fympachies I intend to 
creat of elfewhere. | 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Life, and living Bodies. 


a. What Life ws. . 

2. The Form of Life. Why Vegetables are generated wo where bat wear 
te the Surface of the Earth. 

3. The properties of a Vital Forms. 

4. The definiton of Nutrition, avd the wsanner of it. pwhether food ts 
required to be Iske to the diffipated parts. 

5° What Accrecion t,and the manner of it. 

6. The manner of the generationof 4 Plant. 

J. The wsanner of the germination of 4 Plant. A delineation of all the 
parts of 4 Plant. mae : ie 

8. what the Propagation of a Plant 1, and the manner of it. 


I, Hi we have propofed to you the nature of Earths, Mi- 
nerals, and Stones, which arethe lowelt degree of natural 

bodies, and therefore do mott of. all relemble cheir ee ts 
Element 


[ee 
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Element in nature and properties ; the next degree to this is, 
wherein Vegerables or Plants are confticuted, and through whofe 
prerogative a more noble Effence and dignities are allotted to them, 
confilting in Life, Accretiow, and Propagation. 3 

The dfe of a Plancis its fingular-nature, chrough which it is nou. 
rifhed and accreafed, and doth propagate. 

As Generation and Corruptionina {trict fenfe are only appropri- 
ated to inanimated. naturals, fo are Life and Death reftrained to 
animated ones; namely, to Plancs, Animals, and Men. | 

Peripateticks feem to obferve a twofold difference of /:fe,viz.Sub- 
ftantial and Accidental. The former is taken for the principle of 
the vical operations ; The latter for the aGtions of life, as Nwrri- 
sion, Accretion and Propagation. We here incend neither abftra@ly, 
but define the life of a Plane concretely, that is a living body, 
fubftance or plant, tobe a being compofed out of a Phyfical matter, 
fpecified by a diftin& form from pure naturals, and chrough ics Ef- 
fence to be qualified to nourifh ic felf, accreafe, and to generate: 
Wherefore Ariffordes Followers do july condemn Cardan.hb. 7. de 
fabtil. and Cornel. Valer. Cap. 44. inftit. Phyf.for maintaining life it 
felf to be an ation, thar is a qualicy or property really diftinc. 
from its fubject;But withall tumble into no fmiall an inconvenience: 
in defining ic to bean Aéftus, which is no otherwife diftinguithed, 
from an aétion chan a concrete from an abftract : So thac in infer- 
ting a&tus they muft mean an (fubftantia agens) acting fubltance;. 
which if fo, chen an accident is not really diftinguifhe from a fab-. 
ftance, and a fubftance muft be conceived co act immediately. 
through her felf. 

Ar iftorle lib. de refpir. deferibes life to be the permanfion or abi-. 
ding of the vegetable foul wich theheat.From which that of Scaliger, 
exercit. 202. feét. 5. is little different : Life the nniow: of the foul’ 
with the body. Here the Philofopher appears only to defcribe life ro 
beaduration, which is but an accident ;: neither doth Sealiger*s 
union fignifie anyching more. 2. They diftinguith che foul reslty. 
see the heat and body, which in the fame: fenfe are identif-- 
cated. 

The matter and form of life, of alivingfubfance; or a Planr,. 
are originally the matter and form of the Elements. That che 
matter of living fubftances is Elementary, there are few or none: 
among the wandrine Philofophers but will affere it with me, yas 

or 
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for their form their great Mafter hath obliged them to deny it tobe 


Elementary, and to {tate it to be of nobafer arice than Coeleftial, 


Give me leave.hete tomake inquiry, what it is chey imply. fora 
form: Isit the vegetable foul, which Arifforlemakes mention of 
in his definition of life? Or ts it che foul together wich the hear, 
wherein itis detained, which is accounted of an excraét equally 
noble with her? Be it how it will, the foul is really diftinguitht by 
them from rhe matcrer and from the Celettial heact-( here they take 
heat ina fenfe common with Phyfitians, for Caliduns ixnatum , 
that 1s heat refiding ic the radical moifture) its fubjeét, and ac. 


knowlecged for a form. So likewife the heat ( Calidum innatum ) 


is diverfitied from the matter and from the foul, wherefore itis nei- 
ther mater or form, What chen ? Their confeflion owns it to bea 


body Celeftial, and therefore no Elementary matter. Were I tied 


to defend their cenent#I fhould anfwer thac chere was a twofold 
matter co be conceived in every living body, the one Celeftial, and 
che other Elementary: But chen again one might juftly reply ,Thae 
beings are not to be multiplied beyond nece/fity. 

They do an{wer for themfelves, That icis co bé imagineda tye 
( vinculum ) whereby the foul is tied to the body. So then accord- 
ing to this Doétrine of theirs I fhould underftand che vegetable 
foul to be immaterial, and of the fame nature in refpeét to its rice 
and immortality with the rational foul; for even that is in like 
manner tied to thebody by means of the Calidum innatum, and 
are both apprehended by 4riffotle to be Celeftial, of no mixt bo- 
dy,and really differing from their matter: If fo, che vegetable foul 
mutt be received for immortal as being fubjeé&t to nocorruption 
ot diffolution becaufe it is Cele(tial and confequently a fingle Ef- 
fence, without any compofition, and ro which no fublunary agent 
can be contrary. But again, how can it bea fingle effence fince it is 
divifible, and therefore confiftech of a quanticative extenfion,and is 
a totume integr ale? Such is their Philofophy,full of contradictions and 
errours. 

In the next place I would willingly know, how chis innate heac 
together with ics primogenial moifture may properly be rermed 
Celeftial, fince it is not freed from corruption and diffolution, 
whereas all Celeftial bodies are exempted from diffolution, and 
therefore the Philofopher takes chem for eternal ? 

Are not coldnefs and drynefs as much neceflary per fe for 
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life, as heat and moifture? Are heat and moitture fole agents with- 
out coldnefs or drynefs, or are fire and water {ufficient principles 
for actuating life ? Inno wile, for as you have read, they are unca- 
pable of exifting in one fubject unlefs accompanied by air and 
earch. 

II. Wherefore I fay, That the form of life is {pirits or fubtilicies of 
che Elements unired in mixtion anda juft cemperament. Spirits are 
derived from the word fro, I breathe, as being bodies no lefs fub- 
tilchana breath. Their confticucion: is out of ' the-belt concocted, 
cemperated, and neareft united parts of the Elemencs, in which 
parts the Elements embracing one another fo arctly, minutely and 
intimately, doof aneceflicy feparace rhemfelves from the courfer 
parts of the mixture, and fo become moveible through the faid 
courfe parts ;_ chey acquire wichal a great force through the prede- 
minancy of fire condenfed by earthy minim’s., and glued toge- 
ther by incraffaced air. The force andagtlicy in motion of the in- 
fluent Spirics depends upon the compreflion of che weighty parts 
of the body, depreffing the faid fpirics our of their places ( becaufe 
they hinder che weighty parts from their center, ) which being 
chrough their incraffaced air naturally gendred glib and flippery 
do the eafier yield to flip. out and in from one place to another. 

Theefficienct of fpirits isthe univerfal external heat, vz. The 
Celeftial ‘heat, mainly proceeding from the grearer mixt bodies 
contained within che heavens : For.although the peregrin,Elements 


_contained within the earth are capable enough of uniingthen- 


felves, and confticuting’a mixt body through their proper form , 
yet they remain unable’ of uniting themfelves fo arctly, as there- 
by to become fpiricous and conttiute a living fubftance; where- 
fore they do ftend inneed of: the exgernal efhciency of the Ce- 
leftial bodies , which:chrough their fubal het do accelerate their 
molt intimaceunion, in uniting the mcernsbheat (before difperfed 
through the parts of a body) to-a center, whereunto: they could not 
reach without ‘the art and firm adherence. of fome incraflared 
aerialand cerreftrial parts, which here are yet mose clofely unired 
into one, and refined from their -grofien parts. ~Hence itis , that 


‘Vegerablesare nowhere generated but where'a fufficient influence 


may acrivefrom the Celeftial bodies ; and for this reafon, che earth 


vat acertain depth deth not harbour any “living Creature, as any 


Vermine, ot Plants; buc only near toits Sutface. The qualification 
or 


/ 
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or gradual diQtin@tion of this heat partially. effects che difference of 
living bodies ; for. to fuch a Vegetable,only fuch a degree and quali. 


ficauon of Celeftial beatis requifite, and to another another : and. 


~ withal obferve thar this efficient heat. doth not become formal, 
neicher doch it uniceit felf to theintrinfick heat of a Plant, but 
exhales : afcer-che execution of its office; The reafon:is, becauie 
itis in Many particulars unliketo:the internal {piric of a Vegetable, 
and therefore being unfit co be united to ic mutt confequéntly after 
che performance of ics function expire.. - | 

The {pirits predominating in:fire refidein an ineraffaced air, 
the which being continuated throughout the whole matter’is the 
immediate fubject, whereby the fpirits are likewile extended 
throughour the fame body, and are. ( although mediately ) ren- 
dred continuous. - 3 : We 

III. The properties of-a vegetative form areto be moveable, for 
cible, actually warm, mollifying, atcractive, retentive, concocting, 


expulfive, nutritive, accretive, and plaftick. The two-former I have | 


touched jutt before: Touching the chird,I fay thofe {pirits are a@tual- 
Jy warm,bu: not.fenfble co our touch,becaufe their heat is ofa lower 


degreechan ours ;- however we feel rhey are lefs cold €forin com- . i 


parifon to.our warmth chey.are cold.) than pure naturals, as E:rchs, 


Stones, or Metals... This befalls. chrough their fire condenfed, in | 
fuch a degree and mannery. chat it-kincles rhe leaft flame, whofe — 


ereatelt effect as. bur theremiffeft warmth. How fire mollifiech I 


have formerly fhewed : -Befides,chat which adds much.to this is the - 


incraffated air,whence its parts are rendred tenacious-and cohering, 


Living fpirits.areattractive, but how ? Notas Novices have hither- . | 
to imagined chrough:the fires: egrefs and. appulfion. to a portable - 
body,.and. thence-returning as ir were loaden-.wich a burden: Burt 

chrough diflipating-and feeding upon ics incraflated air; which di-. | 
minifhing,orher air ready prepared touching icfueceeds and bends.’ | 
into its reom, being impregnated: with fome parts of theexha- | 
ling fire, which it-mports along withic.. : This-new.advening in- | 
craffaced. air yqu..mult conceive contains alfo fome earchy minima’s: 


and.condenfed fire. ready -to take flame, through which ic-moves 


much tronger inwards... ‘Fhat-air-ftrives thus to.enter. into the _| 


cavities left by a precedent, air, Ifhall:make cood to-you in its pro- 


per place. Spirits are recentivechrough-continuine their accidencal : 
ateraction ,&-by. means of their courfer parts, which being extenfive-. 
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and tenacious are by. the fucceding air blown. up into themicdle 
parts, where {welling muft needs conftrict. che wpper and lower h- 
laments or containing parts. They exercife. cher concocting \ er- 
tue upon the fucceeding ayry mortiure, by melting its body, which 
done its purer parts fucceeds the diflipated thickned air,becaufe it is 
ccomprefied upwards through che confiriction of the weighty Ele- 
ments.. The.grofler parts beinglefc behind, as nor being fubril 
enough to follow their finer, are expelled by the exhaling heat, 
which being fomewhat condenfed.and corporeal is. forced to drive 
che excrementitious parts of the incraffated. air before it, before ic 
can procure its egre{s, which is the manner of the fpirics exercifing 
their expulfive faculty: Here we need no mufculs,nor alwates righr, 
oblique or tran{verfe Fibres,or whac nor, co attract, recain,concoct, 
and expell? For what ufe could che vical flame of a tree make of 
them, .fince they cannot be extended and contracted inro requifite 
fhapes.The cruth of all chis I will confirm.to youby che burning of 
a Candle, where you may in like manner obferve one and-che fame 
fl me attracting, concocting, retaining and expelling its nucriment 
ot incraflated air, namely, the Tallow,and doubrlefs Vegetables are 
not cigigring from rhefein exercifing the fame faculties. | 
The Hame of a Candle doch attract the Tallow: not by right fi- 
bres, or by fiery parts egreffing and returning with theirload; for 
‘that is concrary to the matureof fie, whereby tc is dittufed-from its 
center, but che unétious parts adhering to che Cotton, and rerained 
within thofe {mal will: of it,which being diffipated,the nearelt adja- 
cent parts of the Tallow do naturally fucceed, not ¢o avoid a vacu- 
um, but becaufe their. parts are continuated, which fo being, one 
part attraéts the other. ;..befides chofe adyzcent unctious parts being 
expanded are diffufed by their ambient air-comprefting for a center 
into. the cavities between the Cotton, where chey are retal- 
ned. Thefe recained parts are concocted, thacis diffolved by It- 
quefaction where only che fubtiler and purer, parts fucceed the diff 
pared preceding ones,through means of the-beforefaid comprefling 
air; the courfer parts 2feelevated and, expelled by che expiring fire 
into. the form. of fmoaks. . The fhme. may be inftanced 10 you in 
che burning of fpirics of Wine, wherein the fame particulars ore 
obfervable. Here I-do.with purpofeteave out the principal part. of 
this notion, , whereby,co demonttrate, the motion of food.to the 
parts, becaufe Ihave referved ic-(.God withng ) for another Vo- 
Jume.. | 8 ss a IV. By 
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IV. By chefe four agtions xatritios is performed, which founds 
nothing elfe buc the confervation or maintenance of the vital 
form to wit, the fpirics or vical flamesin their matter, or being, by 
fupplying chem with new parts again{t the defe& of rhe diffipated 
ones. In thts definition you have fet down the internal adtive prin- 
ciple of nutrition, wz. the vical form, fpirits, or living flames,which 
accor.ing to your plesfure you may term Anima vegetativa, in 
contradittinction to amine nataralis, fo that anima here is fynony- 
mous to a form or internal active principle : The fubjedtive internat 
principle ts che matrers ‘the end, or rather the bent is to con- 
fervace the form in her matter 5 the action and means whereby, is 
generally by fupplyrng ic with new parts, pareicularly by attracting 
food or aliment, retaining, concoéting ic, and expelling the excre- 
ments. 

As for the food, Iris required it fhoutd be-aerial and igneous, 
or like to che pares chac are to be nourifhed; hence they fay Simile 
mili confervatur ; Like is preferved by like: Here may be objected 
the relation of the King of Camsbaia his Son, who was fed with 
poyfonous meats, in a manner chac when he was grown up, his 
bloud or rather his ‘skin was fo: incirely ftayned wich poyfan, thae 
flies fucking it immediatly fwelled and dyed: And of aGirl, thac 
was fent by an Indian King to Alexander for a gift, which being 
fed and brought up with poifon killed che King alone by her looks. 

The Hittory of A€ihridates King of Pontasis univerfally known, 
and of the Ducks of the fame Country, that feed alrogecher upon 
poyfon. The inference hence ts, that poyfon although unlike ro. 
the vital fpirits ( which at moft times ic doth ufually deftroy, ) yer 
fometimes becomes afood tothem. T anfwer, that itis no wife un- 
like to: them, becaufe it doth nourith them ; pofftbly ae ics firtt 

eating, it might. beunlike, and chereforeic then making them fick 
was rejected by their natures; but they by decrees accultomine 
themfelve: roit, rheir fpirits were gradually affimilared coir, and 
alfo brought to be poyfonous, as apperrs by the Hiftory of the King 
of Cambaia his Son, and of the forementioned Girl. 

Hence it follows, that pure Elemencs are infufficient for food, as. 
likewife all ocher fubftances, that sre not igneous and aerial, or fuch 
as are unapt of being converred intoa flame.. This refolves us that 
the Chameleon doth not live upon ait, nor'the Aquarels upon wa- 
ter,nor Toads upon Earth, nor Salamanders upon fires. 
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V. Accretion is arvaction of life,-hrough which a livittg body is in- 
tended in form, and extended in matter. This action is performed 


0 i < j 

x by che fame form, and the fame nutriment, bur the former grow- 

: ing more vigorous becomes through thar degree of intentiorof vi- 
us 


our yer more vigorous, and the latter being more and more diffi- 
pated through the gradual intention of heat doth likewife gradually 
increafe through a greater accefle of nutriment, chan was diffipa- 
ted. This inftance may ferve co make a furcher illuftration of ic 
to you: Focal fire doth accreafe in form, (chacis, intenfe heat) and 
in matter or extenfion of its quantitative parts by greater appofiti- 
on of fewel; This fewel at its firlt appofition totne fire is noryet 
atcracted or become a fit nutriment for ic, before it fucceeds the 
incraflated air by a continuation, and through an impulfe of the 
ambient air, and then being actracted ic is concoéted , and 


Os, | its aerial parts are gradually adjoyned co the former air, where 
me) its formal pares, to wit its latent fire being’ adunited to the 
id |} = form of che former fire doth accrexfe the former fire and form, 
Mth) which accretion mutt neceflarily actraét yet more nutriment, which 


nutrimenc acceding doth each time increafe its form and matter. 
Even foc iswith Plants accraéting much nucriment, the which che 
gradual increafing of their form and matrer doth difpofe toa greater 
accraction,which again a grearer fupply of formal 8 material parts do. 
neceffarily confeeute. But feeing hac all Plants do accreafe no further. 
than to a determinate quantity of formal and macertal'parts, ic will: 
not prove amifs to give the reafon of it, which we fhall do hereafter.. 
‘In order to a further explanation of this definition lec us firft: 
fhew you the Homonymia of accretion. 
I. Iristaken for an auemenration of number in naturals, ani- 


int mals or others Thus a heap of Corn, of Beatts, ot of Men is faid to 
ick |} = be augmented, becaufe ie is increafed by accefs of agreater number: 
ing § Of individuils of the fame /pecies. 

and 2. Ic isftriGtly appropriared to'the augmentation: of an Elemenc 


| through cheappofition of’ another Element, or of its own, namely. 
) torarefattion ; For example, Water is fad ro be accreafed, when 
| itis rarefied ( according tomy intention atténnated. ) by the appofi- 


fuc tion of air. 
fat I 3. Ic isunderftood, for an acereafe proper tolivingcreatures,thac 
wef 48 fuch, as is performed through an introfufception ( asthey vul- 


garly term ic ) of nuctiment,whereby a body és increafed chrcughour 
all: dimenfions.. 4. Erroncoufly: 
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4. Erronéoufly, for an accretion by adgeneration or appofiti- 
on; fo fire is faid to accreate by appolition of fewel; bue chis 
kind of accretion is the fame with that caufed through rarefa- 
ction. : 

5- Philofophers intend it fometimes for anincreafe of vertue 
or perfection in a body,as of heat in a fire, or cold in a froft,whence 
they.term it a-vertual accretion. | 

6. For the accretion of material parts only, or of the-Mole or 
body of a thing, wherefore it is vulgarly agreed to call it a dimenfive 
accretion. To diftinguifh accretion, as icis created of kere, you are 
CO apprehend ic for the accreafe cf a Vegetablein matter and form, 
Of as they verm itborh for a dimenfive and virtual accretion. 

Accretion is otherwife called au@tion, or augmentation, which 
nowithftanding in a proper fenfe do differ from one another in 
- dargenefs and (triGnefs of fignification, Aséion is common to all 
the forementioned kinds of accretion. Augmentation is reltricted 
to that, which happens through appofition, but Accretion is only 
Proper co living fubftances, or to fuch as is performed by an in- 
troreception ef Elementary parts, and whereby they are extended 
inco all dimenfions. gees 

Accretion comprehends in ic all the kinds of motion, wiz. alte- 
ration, auction, and Local motion : A Vegetable is increafed vir- 
Cually orin its qualities, and likewvife che nutritive actions are. per- 
formed by alreration : Thacicis related ro auction the name and 
definition ic felf deth convince. Local motion is likewife neceffary 


for the effecting of Accretion, becaufe by its means che alimentc . 


is actracted to the central parts of .a living {ubftince. | 

By the precedents we may eafily be refolved, whether a vegeta- 

ble accreafech through a penetration of Dimenfions, or by the ad- 
miffion of a Vacuum. | 

I anfwer through neither, but by the giving way of che parts, 

and their being extended by the fucceeding aliment:Norwichftand- 
ing you may reply che doubt to remain che fame fill ; for the fuc- 
ceeding nutriment is eicher received in a full body, or inan empty 
or veid:one: If:in the former, then a penetration of dimenfions 
mutt be allowed, if in che other a vacauns mult be admitted. 

I anfwer, That in one fenfe the nutriment.is received in a wa- 
cuum, that is void of fuch nutriment as is to be-next received, but 
Not in avacunns fimplicier, for it is replenifhe with vapours, or air, 
or 
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or excrements,which are pro:ruded by che advenc of the nutriment, 
and foit is received in pleno. , : , 
2, Whether Augmentation be etfected through extenfion of 


' parcs,or pulfion. 


Tanfwer through both ; The firft is requifice, becaufe without ie 
Accretion is impoillible, fince thereby a body is extended into all 
dimenfions ; Neither can the fecond ‘be wanted, fince rhe {ucceed- 
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ing parts may be conceived to impel one another forward, andthe - 


formoft of them-to propel the preceding nutriment. 


VI. The firlt and la(t of a Plant is its fir generation, and its daft 


propagation. By the firtt generation I intend the firlt rice and pro- 


duétion of a Plane out of che Earth without being derived by pro- - 
pag ition from any preceding Vegetable, or in one word its femen- - 


cation. Alehough by eourfe of my method I oughtro hive treated 


much to the.explanation of rhis matter,ic did prevail wich me co fub- 


ofthis before, yet knowing chac the premitted notions would add | 


4 


joyn chiscothem. The earth we fpy. to be the univerfal Mother of - 
all Vegetables, being within her felf civided into feveral wombs, . 


within which the is ape co.conceive divers genitures or-feeds, and : 
retaining ‘he fame untill their perfection, fhe then caftsthem forth 1 
from ber... I thal firft make obfervation. upon the Wembs.of the . 
Earth,.next.upon: her Conception, then upon. the..Protrufion of her. : 


Fats. 


Tie Surface of the Earth is divided into numerous Wombs af .° 


various Figures, and various difpofitions-.of. temperament, big- - 


nzfs,@¢. The Wombs. of the Earth that are deitined for Veve. 


tables, are {mall and narrow Cavities, formed by. thetran{curfions. ; 


of exhalations and, yapours,, though, their..paflage impreffing chat | 


variety of Figures... Thefe. formed are.actuated with a prolifick . 
heat ( Calidum )- contitting our of parr of, che beac of che through | 


paffed fubtlicies, and parc of che influent bear.. ; : 
The Cavities graven within: are left rough, and.clofe, filled-up 


with air, or other chin fubftances, as vapours ;. thefe mult needs be 
rough , becaufe where ever_we fee the Earth excavated, ir:alwaies-. 
appears rough, which contributes muchto.the conception and re- 

cention of. che feed or geniture, and fo dothits clofenefs... Thefe - 
Wombs do not.remain long vencous, without being eravidaced. 

with fome fpermatick:macrer , whichis confticuted ourof. the molt. - 
Subuil.and active, parts or..{pitits. of pafling exhalations, being fo. | 
arctly: 
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arly knicand united into a fubril temperament of their Elements, 
char they might be termed volatil bodies, aétuaced molt by fire 
andair. Thefe fpirics-or volatil bodies cannot divagate without 
meeting with fome moifture, which.dotlrunire them and colibite 
them into'one body; neverchelefs they continue in making 
_ their Way untill they afrive to fome Cavicy, where they may be 
harboured ( ot elfe they may be ftayed by fo much moifture as may 
force them through their intumefcence to raife a womb where they 
meet, ) where being arrived they ate immediately cherifhed and 
futcher aStuated, united; and condenfed by the clofe and cold 
cemperarure of thewomb. This adtuacion conceives a flame, be- 
caufe through it che fire happens to be united, and thence dilated 
by the incraflated air, whofe immediate effect is a flame ; nowibe- 
ing come toa flame they atcract nuttimenct ouc from cheir wsstrix 
in the fame manner as was fet down before. The {piritous parts of 
chis advening nutrimencis united to the central parts of che flame, 
which it doth increafe; its other parts thac are more humorous 
and lefs defecated are concreafed by the leffer heat of the extreme 
parts, ora heat leffened through che greater force of the extrinfick 
cold. 

That which ts worthy of inquiry here is, Why the heat or vical 
flame ftrives comaincain the ceneral parts ; moreover, chis feems 
co. chwart what I have inferted before, wiz. That ic 1s the nature of 
fire co be diffufed from the center. 

2. Whence iris occafioned, that the weighty parts, as the denfe 
and humoral ones ate expelled to che Circumference. | 

For folution of the firft you are to call to mind, chat the Elemencs 
in thac ftace,wherein they are at prefenr,do Warne againft the other 
for the Center, which if each did poffefs, this motion would ceafe 
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in them; the fire then being now in poffeffion of che Center con- - 


craéts ic felf, and Arives to maintain its place; neverthelefs it doth 
not forbear diffufing its parts circularly to the ctrcumference, be- 
c.ufe through its natural ratity ic is obliged to extend it felf'te a cer- 

tain (phere. . | 
The reafon of the fecond is, Becaufe the igheous' and ayry parts 
being united into a flame and into a greater force do over-power the 
other Elements andimpell them to the Periphery, where chey be- 
ing ftrehgthned by theambient coldnefs of the Marix are lttyed, 
and do concreafe tnto a thick skin; by chis alfoche internalflime 
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is prevented from diffipating ics Jif, and the bercer fitted to elabo- 
rate its defign, which is to work it {elf into fhapes of {mall bodies, 
of feveral Figures, and of various Properties, and in thofe fhapes 
to diffufe each within a proportion of other Elements fikewife 
varioufly tempered. And {0 you havein brief a perfect delineation 
of the Earths ce-ception and formatien of Seeds, whofe {pirits 
being now befet with thick denfe pares are catochizated, that is, the 
flame is maintained in fuch a pofture whichic had, when ic had juft 
accomplifhe the plajfs of the internal organical parts ; or in fome the 
flame may be extinguithe through the near oppreffion by heavy parts, | 
which * afterwards being ftirred and fortified by an extrinfick heat 
relaxing its parts returns to.a flame. Whence ir happens, that feeds 


may be kept feveral months, yea years, without protruding their which the 
parts, but being committed to che ground, efpecially where che extinguithe 
mild heat of che heavens doth penetrate, perfufed alfo with amo- fame was 
derate moyfture, do foon after come to a germiuation.. The fame SEOs 


may be effected by any other mild hear, like we fee char many feeds 
are perduced to a growth before the {pring of the year inwarm 
chefts, orin dunged ground; Eggs are frequently harched by the 
heat of an Athanor, or by being placed between two Cuthiors 
fufc with hot dungs ; Silk-worms Eggs are likewife brought ro life 
by childrens heat, being carried for two or three weeks berween 
cheir fhirts and wafcoats, allwhichinflances teftifie that the heat of 
the Sun is,no more then Elementary, fince other Elementary heats 
agree with it in its nobleft efficience, which is of actuating and ex- 
citing life within the genitures of living bodies; poffibly ic may 
fomewhat exceed them as being mere univerfal, equal,lefs oppofed, 
and confequently more vigorous and fubril. 

The time, when che Earth is moft marked with Afgtrices, isin 
the Spring and Fall, becaufe the aftral hear is then fo tempered, 
that ic doth genrly attract great quantity of exhalations and hu- 
mours. neicher is it long after before they conceive, the influences 
of the Stars being chen pregnant in fubtilizing and raifing feminal 
matter. 

The caufe of the variety of Seeds and Plants thence refulting I 
have fet down above, and withall why itis that ( No onsnss fort one- 
niatelus ) every kind of Earthdoth not produce all kinds of herbs. ; 


{ § but why herbs of the horteft nature are fomecime conceived within 


the body of water might be further examined, In order ro the 
Mmmm folution 
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folution of this Probleme, you muft note that the feeds of fuch 
herbs as do bud forth out of the warer,.were not firft conceived 
Within the water as water, buc where it was fomewhat condenfed 
by Earch, asufually ic 1s cowards the fides, where thofe Plants do. 
-moft fhew chemfelves; for water in other places, where it is 
finid, is uncapable of receiving the impreffion of a womb, excepting 
only Where itis rendred tenacious and confiftent through ics qua- 
lification with glutinous or clayifh earth. And this fhall ferve for a 
reafon to fhew, that herbs germinare out of water, although they. 
are noc conceived withinic™. The ground, why the hotreft herbs, 


* Except 
where it is 
eondenfed: 45 


‘tare, eafily efcaping their detention by any terreStrial ysatrix, a8 


water, beche fpirics never {fo fubtilor rare, is fufficient to retain, 
ftay, congregate, and impell chem to amore denfeunion ( whence 
cis chac fuch fubftances prove ver 
by reafon of its continuous weight. 
- Next let us enumerate the properties of avegerable Seed. 
1. Is, to be an abridgment of a greater body, orin a fmall quan- 
‘tity to comprehend che rudiments of a greater fubltance, fo thar 
there is no fimilar or organical pate of a germinated plant, but 
which was rudimencally contained within its feed, 
2. To be included within one or more pellictes, 
3. Tolye( asic were ) dead for a certaintime. 


that the Batch wasuneapable of protruding any plants before the 
Heavens wer¢ feparated from the Earth, through whofe efficiency, . 
co wit theit-hear, living fubftances were produced. 

5. To need an internal matrix for its production and germina- 
cion, which is not alwaies neceffary for che feeds of animals 
pears in che Egos of Fowl and Si!k-worms. 


tive vertue. 

7: Toconfift intrinfecally of a farinaceous matter. 

VII. The germination of a plant is its morion outof the Seed 
co the famecompleat confticution of a Being or Effence, which it 
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Brooklime, Watercre(fes, Water-crowfoor, &c. are generatedinthe | 
water, is, in that che fpirits informaring thofe Plants are fubril and _| 


1 | 
not being clofe enough by reafon of its contiguity of parts; bur | trent 
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6. Only to be qualified wich a nutritive, accretive, and propagi- | 
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hath at its perfection. Motionin this definition comprehends the |) 
fame kinds of motion, which Accretion was faidto:do; and withall J) luyi 
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0 heh is {pecified by its rermsinus a qu0 thefeed, and a terminus ad quem a 
‘cel perfect living being, that is a being refponding to the goodnels 
ted | and truth ofits formal and material parcs.. A Plant acits perfecti- 
at db on generally confilts of divers parts, whereof fome are faid to be 
Stig) fimilar, others difimilar :. ‘The former are fuch as do partake of one 
thing |. matter, and one partial form, and are deftined for one fingle action, 
Way) ufe, or end asthey callic. The latter are diftinct from one ano- 
‘efor therin matcer, Parcial form, ation, or ufe ; whence they are alfo 
cithy termed organical, becaufe two or tore diflimilar parts being con- 
‘nes | ~joyned prove a convenient organ for performing a compounded 
dine aétion. The fimilar parcs are eirher Auid or confiftent; The firft, 
land being ocherwife known by the name of diguid, are fucculenc, of 
rity lachrymal: The fucculent ones are unctious or balfamick fluidities, 
'; by <concained wichin che venal porotities of Vegetables for their nu- 
chin] triment. That cheir fluidities are unctious appears by the breaking 
ence Of a Vegetable and {queezing ics juyce out, which doth manifeft it 
lat felf co be glutinous between ones fingers, The venal porolities are 
| difcovered by the humours preffed out of a difcontinuated plant, 

| § and appearing to proceed out of che orifices of long exill chan- 
qu.) nels. The colours of thefe juyces are various, fome delighting in a 
» he milky colour as Tithymal ; Ochers in a dark yellow, (as Celandine, ) 
“bie -waterith (asa Vine,). purple, green, and many others, which do all 
§ depend upon the diverfity of remperamens and degree of concocti- 
S on. Lachrymal humours are fluidities proceeding out che pores of 
} aplanc througha Aedes, or tranfudation *, prefled out either * Or by ins 
.—) through che abundance of nutrimenc contained within the chan- “1 
nels, or expelléd by means of irritating external heat ;, among thefe 
fome are more aqueous,concreafing afierwards into a gummse,otners 
like Pitch changinginto Rozin. The confittent. or folid parts ate 
§ eitherthe flefhy or fibrous parts of a plant. The flefhy ones are the 
3} parenchynous fubftances of a plant. By parenchymous underftind 
parts, which being flefhy.and of an equal confiftency are, excended 
equally into all dimenfions. Fibrous parts are like {trings diducted 
inco length,-and feminated through the parencaymous ones fot 
the firmnefs of the body, and retention of. nutriment.. Thefe 
iB are moft right ones, fome. few oblique , and as few rcrant{- 
iit NEEG | deg IKa ROL OoIS Git 
The Medullar (ubjtance isa fimilar part, being {pungy, concrea- 
fed within che innermoft. places of a plant out of a peculiar matrer. 
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The rifid or barkis a fimilar pate eoncreafed out of che groffelt parc 
of che material principle of a plant. 

D:ffimilar parts comprehend the root, ‘trunck and boughs or 
bratiches. ) 

The root of a plant is the part defixed wichin the earth, confi- 
Ring moft of fibrous pares, little flefh, anda rind, and deftined for 
to accract and prepare the nutrimentc for the whole plant. 

The trunck is the middle body of the plant becween che root 


andthe boughs, formed moft out of flefh, fome fibres, a vein of | 


marrow, ind a bark, 


The boughs are the body divided into.many diffimilar fubftances of — | 


the fame kind.Sprigs are che fame with boughs, and differ only from 
them as Diminutives. 

The excrefcent or abounding patts of a plant are the Leaves, 
Flowers, and Fruits. 

A Leafeis an abounding diffimilar pare of a plant, confitting of 
aloofe and moift flefh, and tender finewes, {trings or fibres produ- 
ced out of the courfer and lefs concocted part of the abounding nu- 
triment of a Vegetable. 3 

A Flower is an excrefcenc diffimilar part, confiftine of a fmooth 
fine flefh, fubtil fibres , and a thin pellicle, formed out of the 

a and betrer concocted part of the abounding nucriment of a 
ant. 
’ Fruits are excrefcent difimilar patts , containing ftones or 


kernels, gores, flefh, and askin, fome, although’but few, having. 


fibres. 


dry, fticking faft to che bark like bran,other is moifter, ewes and 
villous; the thin expires and vanifheth through the air. 


Recremental. or deforming. parts are Knobs, Nodes, and: || 


Warts. 
Knobs are hard recremental parts of a tree, fome fticking out in 


the bignefs of: a head, or filt, fome greater, others lefs ; fomebeing: 


latent are alfo various in their extenfions ;. others having a-cavity. 7) pat 


Within che knob, others not.. 
Modes are plain bardneffes of a plant,and usually orbicular, 
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The excrements of Plants are eicher thick or thin: Thethick. | i 
adhere co the-bark, and are worn off by the wind, rain, air, or are- |) 
propelled by che fucceeding excrements,which force the preceding. ” 
tofall-off. Thefe are-called the mofs of a cree, whereof fome is | 
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ee, 
‘ Warts are likewife fwelling- hard recremental parts differing 
from knobs only in fmalneis. 

Thus far of che integral parts of a plane, which I thought necef- 
oe fary to premit; and chence to take occafion to explain their particu- 
df lar germination out of the feed, which continued in its matrix, ot 

")  dimitced inro another doth foon after either receive irs flame a new 
by having its bedy opened, whereby the fiery parts return to an 
union, and being diduéted by an incraflated air, return toa viral 
flame, which theceleftial efficient,together with the internal difpo- 
fition of the Matrix, being perfufed with a gentle and piercing 
moifture, and indued witha fharp heat do concur untoby relaxing, 
mete rarefying, and attenuating cheintrinfick parts of the 
B 6 feed. , 
is, I I, The feed is relaxed by 2 chin piercing humour, orin fhore by 

incraffated air, whereby the clote parts are diduéted, the heavy 
SF ones lifted up and balanced by other light ones; between every 
oa diduétion or fpace between two diducted parts the flame doth ve-- 
pK = gerare and aflume-nutriment,being every where diffufed throughout: 
) _ thofe fpaces. The flame it felf in rhe mean time inheres radically 

Wh in the confiftenc’ parts like the flime of a Candle in its Wieck or- 
Hit). Cotton, into whofe pores it attracts nutriment :. Whence thefe 
4” flames being of an unequal and various intention, and their fubjects 
of an unequal and various extenfion, do each according to theirin-. 

wi © tention intend themfelves and extend their fubjects. into a dayly 
ik) = accretion of parts, whereby in time they arrive to cheir: juft and: 

—§ >. defitite magnitude, which is ftenred by the extream expanfion of: 
thick their Radical or Spermatick folid pares, and greateft intention of- 
ae = the {permatick fpirits:. For rhe {permatick matter or the feed it 
ding) . felfis'of that mature, chat being very clofe tyed through its fpints: 
88 and radical moifture, and wichall incertext with certettrial msxima’s: 

| iscapable of degrees of extenfion and rarefaction, until it appells 
to the higheft degree ; within thofe degrees of extenfion and rare-. 
faction it cakes in gradually other matter, both foltd, fpiricous, and 
humorous, whereby it difcovers its gradual accretion ;, not unlike: 

to Gunpowder,which within its bowels contains. much fire denfely. 
united, bat oppreffed and hindered from flaming through the falin. 
parts s. yec.being ftirred, ‘excited, and fomewhat freed from its faid' 
_oppreffion, fo as‘ to reach to a flame, it accreafeth in body and 
flame by che accefs of. the ambience air being permixe wirh a 
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proportion of fire, which ic drawech in for nucriment, uncill ic 
hath reachedto the height of accretion. Whence you may plainly 
eather, 1. That the total vertue’of Accretion lyeth hidden in the 
{permatick fubftance. | 

2. Thatthe accretion of living parts happens through increafing 
their flame and extending their folid fubltance, and by being 
united to the radicall ones. This obfervation containes 
the greateft fecrefie of the arc of Medicine, and is the fole 
bafis of moft of the Theoremes therein exprefled, and withall de- 
rects a fundamental errour of Galex , whofe tenet diltinouifh- 
eth the inflyenc heat effentially from the innate hear, whereas the 
formers nothing elfe bur the ame of the latter-increafed by fpi- 
rics lately advened and united to it by the laft concoéted nutri- 
ment. But of this more expreffely in my Archelogia latrica. 
Notwithftanding I fhail continue the hiftory of Accretion in each 
parc: Through the fore-mentioned expanfion, rarefa@ion, and in- 
tumefcence,the circumduced pellicles, being twoin number, diffe- 
ring from one another only in craffitude, are gradually diflended, 
untill at laft all che parts being perfe&tly formed by rhe mechanick 
or plaftick {pirits in the manner beforefaid, breok their Membranes 
firft ( naturally ) atthe top next towards the Surface of rhe Earth, 
bur counter-naturally at the fides. 

The caufe of this firft eruption through che top depends upon 
the {wifter and more forcible turgency of the light Elements rend- 
ind upwards ; befides, upon the upper parts being more rarefied 
and atrenuated through their greater nearnefs to the influential 
heat. : 

The Root erupts foon after its having pierced through che mem- 
branes by means of its weight {trengchned by courfe heat, proweth 
downwards, and f{preads into branches, like the upper parts grow 
upwards fpreading likewife into boughs: Thefe are more rare and 
thin, as confifting of a thinner and rarer flame, and of athin( yet 
folid) fperm, which according co the capacity of che fame prin- 
ciples now mentioned do form themfelves into boughs and leaves, 
attracting every day nourifhment proportionable to what was dif- 
fipated. The Root.dothin thefame manner accreafe by attraéting 


weighty nutriment, being impregnated with a denfe hear, and 


_ therefore can,clime no higher; bucas for chat whichis more rare 
andthin, it afcends higher or lower according to its proportion of 
fenuity and rarity. The 
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The fimilar pitts are accreafed out of rhe more humorous parts 
of the attracted nutriment 5 the folid ones out of thegroffer parts 
of it. The barke is accreafed our of the grofle(t reliques of the Ali- 
ment;the fibres out of the grofler ; the flefhy parcs out of a mean 
fubftance, bec ween grofs and {ubrill, folid and liquid ; the medullar 
ones out of the more unctious and rare parts ; the boughs out of nu- 
trimenz fomewhat more fubril and rare chan chat of the middle 
body or trunck. 

The redounding parts draw. matter for their accretion from the 
more waterifh parts of the plane abounding in her, which parts do 
contain a remnant of all the fimilar & diffi nilar parts of the whole. 

That thefe are abounding parts, their appearance only at fuch 
times when a plancis not alone filled but over-filled with nutrimenc 
dorh teftifie, which ufually hapnech in che Spring, Summer,and Aue 
cumin. Leaves do germinate, when the faid matter is lefs concoéted 
however {upplied in great abundance; whence ir is, rhac they make 
choice of agreen colour, and are expanded into Latitude. Flowers 
appear, when the faid matter ts fomewhat more concoéted, and are 
only protruded our of the berter and fubtiller parc of ie, whence 
many of them become odoriferous. Fruics are-engendred out of che 
fame fubcl matrer being yec More concocted whence itis thac moft 
do take their beginning from a fubtilicy for to acquire a cratitude, 
€ according to this trite one (ub/Pantia caltione evadant: craffiores ) 
whofe more terrelirial pare falling chrough its weight co the center 
concresferh into akernelorftone, whereupon che orhér pirts do 
falten as upon a foundation, increafing dayly 6y appofition of new 
miatcer. 

The recremental parts I call fo, becaufe they are generated out 
of the greater parcof fuch matters as ought to be excerned, . but 
containing fome alimentary ones are retained and agelutinated,. 
whence they chance to be fomewhat like and diflike to the other: 
parts. 

Plints are varioufly divided, 1. Into three /pecies, viz. an herb,, 
which isa Planr, fome confilting of aroot only ; others of a root 
ftalk, and leaves, whereof fome comprehend(Frages & Olerd) Corn: 
and Potherbs. | | 

2.A fhrub is a-planc faftned co the ground bya root, and {pread=. 
ing into many boughs wichour a trunck.. 

3.. Avtree.is a Plant obtaining a root,trunck.and boughs.. 
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In refpeé totheir place of conception fome are faid to be ter- 
reftrial, others aqueous ; fome wild, others Garden Plants: Ac- 
cording to their bignefs, fomegreat, others {mall. And in regard 
of their fructification, fome fruitfull, others barren; or co their 
germination, {ome ro bud forth fooner, others laccer. For inftance 


the Turnip, Bafil, and Letruce, fhew themfelves within. three or. 


four daies, others in five or fix daies, as a Gourd, the Beete, cc. 
fome in eight dates, asthe Orach ; Some in ten, as the Cabbage ; 
Others in twenty daies, as Leeks; Parflyinforty or fifty; Piony 
and Mandrake fcarce lefs chan within a year: Many other diffe- 
rences taken from cheir Colour, Figure, @c. I do wittingly 
omit. 

The propagation of a Plant is, whereby it doth generate its like 
in fpecte chroughfemination. This is the laft fun@tion,thac a Planc 
exercifech ; for ic mult be nourifht and accreafed to a jult magni- 
tude before ic can attain to this moft perfect and compleac 
action. | 

Semivationis the means whereby it performeth the fame, and is 
a Plants bringing forth of feed ; this mame in the Englifh other- 
wife foundeth a feeding. Seed is the abridgment of an intire 
a whereby ic doth multiply ic felf into. many of the fame 
kind. 

But the great queftion will be, whence it is, that a Piant ob- 
tainech chis power, and what Seed properly is. 

Here you are to obferve, that Seed is twofold. 

1. Ic is thar,which is cafually (asic may feem co us ) conftituted 
within ché Earth through the concourfe of the Elements into one 
body being particularly fo temperated, as to be difpofed togermi- 
nate into a Plant. Of this I have fpoken fufficiently before, where 
ic appears that ic precedes the confticution of a Plant, whereas 
the other whereof I am to treat at prefenr, doth confecute a pre- 
ceding Plant, and is generated by it. 

Seed in this fecond, acception isa diffimilar fubftance, con- 
Gifting of che rudiments of all the parts ofa Plant, thac are token 
the propagatrix ( or from which it was propagated ) ix fpecie. 

The manner of femination is thus: A Plane having already 
disburdened it felf of its fulnefs or abundance of nutriment by 
calting forth Leaves, Flowers, and Fruits, there is ftilla remnant of 
abundance of the beft nutriment, which a Plant being now exalced 
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‘Ay £0 ifs vigour in its operations through the preceding Spring and 
vx | Summers beat doch conco¢t to the higheft degree, and a juft confi- 
ie | ftency, wherein che {pirits are uniced with the folid parts fo as ic 
lige | May be requifice for them to become Seed, each part of the propaga- 
ey: | Ung Plane difcharging its abundance that waies, where the paflage is 
be moftfree, which is cowards the top, whereunto the external hear, 
ioe: | heing attractive, feems alfo to contribute: downwards it cannot 
ny tend, becaufe ah¢ patlage is ftopt by nuttiment, that is impelled 
if upwards from the root. The faid abundancies meeting in one cavity 
or paflage towards the top of the {talk of an herb or branch of a 
tieeunite into one, where the’contiguous parts confilting moft of 
avital heat poflefs themfelves of the center, impelling the con 
tinuous ones to rhe Circumference, which tye them all clofeinto 
one, and are as ic were 2 firmament about them, their extream parts 
concreafing into pellicles. . This union is confufe, hat 1s, each dif- 
ttt | Gmilar part is not mixed with the other, but only glued. and ryed, 7 
_ 9 (becaufe cheir arct compofition * doth impede ir, ina confufe man- * Of each 
adi ner, that is no diftinét fhape, figure, form, or exact order: Thefe ‘iflimilar 
tite FF they acquire within their {permatick cavities, bur after conception net io 
itt # inawomb, where their body being foon loofened, theneachdiMi- 
int |) -milar parethrough its degree ahd proportion of levity and gravity 
falls naturally intoits own ranke and order. 
Befides this natural manner of propagation, there ts another ar- 
tificial one practifed among Gardeners, by planting afprig of atree 
into the ground, of ingraffing of ic into another tree between the 
wood andthe bark, whereof the former groweth up to a tree, the 
latter {preads it felf into boughs and branches. The {meis alfe 
effected by chrufting fome roots into the earth, as a Liquorifh or 
Lilly root: Or by planting fome kind of leaves into rhe ground, as 
of Indian figgs or Opuntia. This hapneth’by reafon thofe fore- 
mentioned Plants are indued with very extenfible fpermatick parts’ 
and copious innate fpirits, each bough being fufficient to acereafe 
to atree, were it near enough to the earth ro: attract propoftionable 
nutrimentr, but being remote mutt befacisfied and increafe accords 
ing. tothe quantity of accefs of aliment.. 2.Each {prig of moft trees; 
as alfo the forefaid roots and leaves containing the rudiments of -all 
che diffimilar parts, which che whole doth, doth accreafe into other 
parts, 2/2. foots, trunck and brarichessbyithe qualification'of the 
aliment : The courfer accreafing abou the lower part into-a roor, 
; Noon the 
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the mean intoatrunck, che finer into branches,. Neverthelefs this 
is obfervable, that trees propagated our of {prigs are nothing near fo 
fruicful, or fo long lived as thofe from the Seed, | 
After a Plant hath done her endeavour in producing fruits and 

feeds, the decreafeth,fome yielding yearly,others monthly and day- 
ly of cherr magnitude,vigowr,and nicorous co mplexion, fhrinking by 
degrees by reafon of the walting of che {permatick matter andinnate 
{pirits, uncill ac Laft chey naturally die through extream drinefs and 
coldnefs, or rather through an entire diffolution of their cempera- 
ment. Counrernacurally a plane is further expofed to many difeafes, 
and a violent death diftinguifhe into two forts, theone hapning. 
x7! oftews whereby a plant is frozen to death ;-the other x2! uaedvow, 
through an immoderate extrinfick heac, extracting, diffipating, and 
confuming the innate fpirits of a Plant. Either of chefe may befall 

. apatt or a branch alone of ‘a tree, and chema part of icis alone {aid 
to be dead. 3 


CHAP. yy. 
Of the particular differences of Plants. 


i. The differences of Roots and their vertnes.. 

2. The differences of Flowers. 

3- The differences of Leaves: Mee 
4+ Thethree cordial Vegetables. 
5+ Lhe three Cephalick Vegetables. a 
6. The shree: Hepatick Vegetables. ee ou! 
J+ The three Splenick Vegetables. 

8. The three Pulmonick Vegetables. 
9. The three Stomachich Vegetables. 

10. The. three Lithoutriptic Vegetables. 
1%, The three Uterin Vegetables. 
32. The three Acthritiek Vegetables. 
3 ..The {pecs ficks for the parts deftined for the coutinnatjen of the Species... 
34. The defeription of fomerare Plants. 


1. PP Oors differ in Figure, fome being long and round, ‘orhers 
Sstound like a Ball, fome Rraighe, ood. Sat, ocheroitbe to. 
7 - - fome. 
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fome fruic or other; fo a Parfly root refembles a Pear, che root of 
Kinefpeare an Acorn, the root of Anemone and of Cyprefs an 
Olive; befides infinite ocher varieties of Figure. 

* 2. In number ; Grafs, Afaraback, white Mafterworr, Hemio- 
nicis, infilt upon many roots; Aloes upon one,the Mandrake Sword- 
flace, moft of the kinds of Satyrion upon two, Nightfhade upon 
three or four; Vervain, Mallow, and grafs of Parwaffus upon five 
or fix; the greater Celandine upon one, divided below inte 
many, : 
a In colour, fome being red, purple, white, black, yellow; 
others of various colours. 4.!n inconfiltency, fome choofing a hard 
foot, as che greater Cencaury, China, @c. Others a foft oné, as 
Alexander ; fome again are hollow in cheir roor, as Piftolochia ; 
others being unequal or knobby, as Polypody, fweec garden flag, 
Flowerdeluce. | : 

s- In cafte, fome are fweet, as Liquorith ; others bitter, as Birch- 
worc: Orhers biccer ac ones firtt cafting of ic, and afterwards 
changing into a {weer calte,as the root of Gachou. ; 

6. Some are big, as the roots of a Caper fhrub, Mandrake, 
wild Cowcumber, Briony; others fmall, as che roots of Grafs, 
Afarabacca,@c. . 

Stalks dolikewife alter: 1.In figure ; fome being round, others 
confifting of two angles, as‘Daffodile ; fome being’Triangular, as 
Cyprefs ; Quadrangular, as Horehound ; Pentagonal, Hexagonal, 
as Trifole, purple Willow weed; fome are nodous, as fome In- 
dian Canes, Soap-wort, Carnations, @c.others are hollow as Canes, 
and Elder. | 

2. In number's fo Oreofelinum, and molt Trees, ufually emic bue 
one. Alicaakind of wheat gourts fprouts out three or four {talks. 
Rie fix or feven from one root. Deadly Nightfhade cen or 
cwelve. 

3. In colours ; fome are red,black,white,green,@c.others {peckt, 
fome are glabrous, others clad witha wool, as Rofe Campion. 

Il. Flowers differ in their Leaves, fome being round, as che 
flowers of Woodbine; othersbentin, ascthofe of a Flowerdeluce ; 
the leaves of the flowers ‘of {mooth Bindweed are fet round in a 
circle, refembling aclock; The flowers of Lions mouth are like ro 
a gaping Liors. mouth ; fome refemble a Cone, a Navil, a Ball, as 
Bowlworc flowers. The flowers of Foxglove are like to a womans 

Nnonn 3 Thimble ; 
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: owers tefemble a Burter-fly, cc. Some grow 

from che [talk,roor or cop ; fome grow fingle,and others double,four, 

- five, or fix, or a heap cogether, as Wall-flowers: other differences 

-aré commonly known, as their colour, contiltency, fmoothnels, ere. 

The differences of Seeds and Fruits are as many as of Roots,Stalks 

and Flowers, which fince you may eafily gacher thence, I {hall fave 
my labour of rehearfing them. | 

III. Leaves differ, 1. In colour; Bramble leaves and thofe of 
fome kinds of Blices are of various colours intheir leaves: The 
leaves of Horehound, Campion, and Mullein are gray with a kind 
of wool atop of chem. The leaves of Lansinm verum have along 
fpot in the middle of them: The leaves of Orhonna and Sr. fobns- 
wort are bored through with holes like co a five: Some are hard, as 
fome kindof Grafs and Ditch Dock ; others harfh, as wild Cow- 
cumber leaves; others tender, as Celandine: others feel far, as 
Bears-breech, Purflane ; fomeare glibe and {moorh, as Mandrake 

.and Bears-breech; others curling, as fome forts of Cabbage, 

2. In fhape; fome being round and long, as fome forts of 
Houfleek ; Venus Navel, Monyworr, Trefoile,@e. are round ; 
Nertles, Coltsfoot, ec. are angulous or dented about their extre- 
mites. The leaves of Venus Niveland of wild Teafel are hollow. 
Grafs leaves, Flower-de-luce,and Sword-fl 1g are pointed: Leaves va- 
ry much in ch@irincifures, fome being deeper, as thofe of Radith 
leaves, Licebane, Bucks-horn, Plantain, Red Poppy,. Vervain ; 
others more fhallow, as thofe of Nettles. Hercules wound-wort is 
marke only with fiveincifures ; others have few or none. 

3. Innumber: The Unifoilis concented with one leafe, che Sa- 
tyrion with two, che Tulip wich three; Herba Par and Tetraphy- 
Jon with four: Other Plants are full of leaves, as Thime, A{para- 
ous 5 others are bare. Befides,fomecome forth after the Hower, as 
the Peach-leaves. Others come out before the flowers : Some come 
forthfoon, otherslate;. fome inone month, others in another, 
uiz, Afarabacca, Afparagus, Cha(t tree leaves, ground-Ivy, Violec 
leaves, Willow leaves, in the month of AZarch: Common Avens, 
Barbery leaves, Colts-foor, Lettuce, Plantaine,Scurvy-grafs, Sorrel, 
petty Sorrel, Saxifrage, yellow Violets,in April. Agrimony, Bears- 
breech, Borrage, Buglofs, Berony, Celandine, Fumitory, German- 
der, Marigold, Purflane, Kofemary, Self-heal, Wormwood, 
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Southernwood ,.in. A¢sy,. Camomile, Succory, Endive, Fennil,. 
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Mar(h- Mallow, Melilor, Mercury, Piony, Rue, Sage, water-Lilly, 
water-Germander, in Fuse. Bay leaves, Lavender,Lovag:, Mallow, 
Muewort, Marjérom, Gitden-Crefies, Strawberry leaves, Savin, 


) Thime, Tanfie, Vervain, arein-their prime in 7#/y.Burnet, Bsume, 


Card.Bened. Elder, Eyebright, Mullein, Oake leaves, in Auga/?.An- 
gelica, Buccer-burre,Cyprefs,Cumtry, Cinquefoile, Ellicampane, El- 
lebor, Polypody, Solomons feal, Valetian,in September. 

Becaufe we will not bedeficienc in what may appertain to Na- 
tural Philofophy, we fhall infere a fhore defcription of the choiceft 
Herbs, appropriating three to every principal, and lefs principal 
pare of rhe body. | 3 

IV. The three Cordials are, 

1, Baume is cordial beyond all Vegetables, excelling in fainc- 
neffes and extream weakneffes, pariicularly in fainting fics pro- 
ceeding from an uterin fuffocation, and is a fingular herb in molt 
uterin diftempers. In Melancholy, Convulfion fits, and an Apo- 
plexy ic is admirable. | 

2. As the foregoing Vegetable is fo much commended in 
cold diftempers of the heart, fo isa Pome Citron i hot difeafes, 
cherifhing che heart beyond expreffion when befet with fiery 
fmoiksin an ardent Feaver,, refifting pu:refaction, defending the- 
heart from all malignancy and poyfon.. 

3. Goats Rueis a mo't famous Cordial, Afexipharmacal refift- 
ing and expelling all poyfons, Peftiential Mstignancies, and of an. 
unparallel vertuein {potted Feavers, Small-Pox,, Meafels, Convul- 
fion fits of Children, and che Worms.. 

V. Thechree Cephalicks are, 

1. Male Piony all Ages have obferved to: be ftupendiousin cu- 
ring diftempers of the Brain, particularly the: Palling-ficknefs in - 
men women and children, chronical head-aches, melancholy. ofthe 
brain, frighcs of Children, palfie, Night-mare -: Ic is of. amode- 
rate tharp heac and drinefs, and fomewhat adit-1€tive. 

2, Garden Rue hath been in great eftezm among the greatelt of 
Phyfitians for its admirable effects upon Epileptick, Apoplectick 
and Paralytick brains ; and for curing inveterate head-aches it 1s in 
comparable; It is very hot anddry, fharp, atcenuating and difcu- 
tienc,and flourifhethin Fave | 

3. Sage we may admire for its rare properties upon all moift 


brains, in curing Catarrhes, Palfies, aloft Memory, dulnels: of ay 
: : Uncer= 
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Underftanding, and quickning all che fenfes co admiration, being in 
its prime in Faly, : 
VI. The Hepaticks are, 


I. Agtimony is the ftrenech, life, and prefervation of the Li- 
ver, removes its obftruétions, engenders the pure(t bloud, -cures all 


Dropfies, and any kind of bad habit of body ; it is moderately hor — 


and dry, fubtil, apercive, decergent and fubadftringent. 
2. Succory N iure particularly created for the Liver, andindu- 


ved it withthe greatelt vertu of preferving and comforting its fan- | 


guification, opening obftruétions, and of curing all ics diftempers. 


It is moderately cool and dry,detergent, and attenuating. 


3. Fumicory never failes of removing all ob{tructions of the 


Liver, purifying the bloud from its drofs and melancholy, curing | 


theItch, Scurvy, and yellow Jaundife, and comforting the Liver 


through a fpecifick property; itis gently hot anddry, detergent, J 


and attenuating. 

VII. The Splenericks are, ‘ aretha) 

I. Polypody is the great f{pecifick againft all {plenetick diftem- 
pers, as ob{tructions, fcurvies, black Jaundife, Hypochondriac- Me- 
Jancholy. Ic is hor and dry, mundifying and gently purgative. 

2. The Bark of the Caper fhrub being dry and hor, bitter, at- 
‘tenuating and fomewhar adftringent, doth thence exerc its moft 
noble faculties again(tall {plenetick diftempers, particularly again{t 
Hypochondriack melancholy, the Scurvy, and all obftru€tions of the 
‘Spleen. 

3+ Spleen-wort is dignified wich that name from the certainty 
and excellency of its effects in all che forementioned difeafes of the 
‘Spleen. It is moderately hotand dry, apeticive and detergent, and 
Is in tts prime in Septemsber. 

VIII. The Pulmonicks are, : 

2. Coltsfoot is a moft fingular fimple in helping expectoration, 
thence curing all Coughs, Prificks, and all other difficulties of 
breathing. Iisgently horanddry, andfomethat fharp, 

2. Ellicampaneis very effectual in all difficulties of Refpiration, 
Coughs, and.comforts the Lungs. It is very hocanddry, cutting, 
fharp, and detergent. ‘ “ie 

3- Red Poppy is the fole cold Pulmonick, whofe vertue is more 
then admirable in a Pleurifie. : 

IX The Stomachicksare, ~ | 

| 1, Roman 
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1. Roman Wormwood was never doubted to cure weakneffes 
of the ftom ch, and co cleanfe ic from all its flimy and tartarous 
dregs. It is very hoc and dry, bitcer and adftringenr. 

2. Leadoary is very hot, dry and adftringenr, chence proves 
a moft excelleni fpecifickto ftrengthen the ftomach. 

3. Cinamon ts commended beyond all Spices for a moft excel-: 
Jent comforter of the ftomach. 

X. The Nephriticks are, 

z, Soxiftage :. The great benefice which Nephricick Patients: have 
received hence occafoned the impofition of 1ts name founding an 
undoubied breaker of the Stone, being che quickeft and moft for- 
cible diuretick of ali Vegetables, whence it doth much conducein. 
all obftructions of the Kidneys, and ftopp2ges of urine. Ic is very 
‘hot, dry, and artenuacing ; and 1s an April herb. 

a. Winter-Cherry berries are of moft fubtil pares in a moderate. 
cold and dry remperament, and are purpofely feleéted by Nature for 
thofe Nephritick Patients that are of a hor cemperament, breaking 
the {tone in the Kidneys moft powerfully, and expelling Urine wich: 
no lefs force. They are moft effeual in Anguft. 

3. Marfh- Mallow is an herb of-a third fort of Nephrocatharticks, 
.}) “being moderately moift, hor,emollient, difcucienc, mitigating all 
|. pains of che Kidneyes,and abating che fharpnefs of Urine : Even this 
Vegetable isin nothing inferiour to either of. che foregoing, effect-- 
| ang the fame effects through its diffolving moifture.. 

| XI. The Urerin {pecificks are, . | 

1, Dikkamnus Cretine, or Dittany of Candiais a mol@excellenc- 
therin Vegerable,comforting the complexion of the Matrix,refera- 
ting its greateft obftructions, expelling all exerementitious humours: 
through facilicating the menfruas producing wichal a {wift and eafie- 
Labour in Women, and is admirable in forcing a dead Child our of” 
the Matrix :. Belides, itis much conducing in all. Hyfterick fuffo-_ 
cations, being very hot and dry,and penetrating, . : 

2+ Mugwortis hot and dry, aperitive, and difcutienc -cleanfeth: 
the Macrix, and excels in che {ame vertue that Dittany doch. 

3-_ Fetherfew: is very hor, dry, penetrating, and aperitive,. 
yielding co neicher of the precedents in vertues: It is moftefficaci-. 
ousin Jane. 

XII. The Arthriticks are, | ‘ 

m Saffatas. If there be evera Neuritick-undeg the Canopy of 

7 the. 
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the Heavens it is che Bark of che root of this tree,{trengthning weak 
joynts,and relaxc finews, drying up Catarrhs beyond all belief, and 
in che Gout it is,mitaculous, being hot, dry, aromatick, fudorifick, 
difcucienr, and aperitive. 

2. Ground Pine ts a certain and moft efficacious Neuritick, and 
admirable incuring che Govt Icis very dry and hor, aperitive. and 
cutring. | 

3. Germander although the la(t of the chree is nor cherefore infe- 
riour roche firft, buc agrecing in the fame vercues and qualities with 
ite Both thefelatcer are in their greatelt R-engthin Fuly. 

XI. Lattly, co pleafe all parcées I fhall beyond my purpofe re- 
commend three of rhe molt approved Vegetables co help the lan- 
suor of the parts deftined for the prefervacion of the {pecies. 

_ The firft is Dog ftones, being of a moift and hor cemperament, 
comforting thofe parts to admiration, and rendring either Sex very 
lufty. 3 hae 

The fecond is Green Ginger, which is only fic to be eaten by 
thofe that are of a frigid temperature, whom it will foon put intoa 
contrary p.ffion, 

The chird is Rocket, an herb whofe feedis potent enough to 
change the coldeft temperament into a Saryrs lafcivioufnefs. If 
now your mind tends to the contempt of this beaftiality, then cer- 
tainly fpiric or fugar of Sacurn will puc you into another kind of 
devotion, and better fure with your temper. 

Here I have propofed to you a fele& number of Simples,fufficient 
to cure moft internal difeafes, chat are incident to the body of man, 
whereby you may be guided out of thofe dangers accompanying the 
making choice of them out of thac infinite number of Vegetables, 
whofe vertues you muft be forced totake upon other mens words, 
oft difagreeing with the expected effects: Wherefore know that 
each of thefe( excepting the latter four, ) I have experienced many 
and many-times upon feveral bodies, not only fo, but have had 
them formerly in my travels recommended to me by the emi- 
nenteft of Phyfitians abroad as the greate(t and molt certain vege- 
table {recificks. . 

XIV. For a Corollary cake the defcription of fome rare 
Plants. oie i 

The Partfatico, alias Singady, or the mournful tree etoweth only 
at. Goa, Malacca, and fome few other places ; in fhape it refembles 
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a Plum-tree ; ic doth ‘within half an hour after the Suns going 
down fhew it felf whice all over with moft pleafant and fragrant 
flowers, Like to thofe of an Orange tree, whereas at the Suns going 
down there was not one to be feen upon it. Thefe flowers ftick fatt 
all night uncill the tifing of the Sun,and then they.doall fall off, ‘bur 
towards che Evening others are {pread forth again, and fo this con- 
tinues all the year long. - 

Arvore de Rays, or ie root tree;ts an Eeft-Indian fhrub growing 
up to a certain height, and {preiding it felfinto branches, from 
whofe top roots do grow down inro che earth, Woence rhey {pring 
out again tnco other fhrubs of rhe former height, woich again ao 
their topemic otter roots. downawards in aymanner, chit, in fome 
{pace of time this hrub {preading it felfnear baif an Englith mile 
round becomes.an inte Foirelt formed’ (as it were) ouc of one 
contisuous Tee, 

The herb Sextida, or fenfitive Plane otay be a pattern of chalti- 
ty toall; che which if you do only touch or caft alittle fand.uponic, 
its leaves do im:nediately retract and fhur chemfelves up, and do 
open no fooner again, chan your finger or what you have catt upon 
them is withdrawn. | 

The fhe Palm-trees icis obferved- donot yield any fruic unlefs 
planced near tea male Palm cree, to which they feem all co incline 
having their boughs more extended towards it ac.thar fie than at 
any other, whence the A:cotopians doufually plane chen fo,that the 
wind may carry {teams from the Male to che Female; “bur in cafe 
che male tree be tzken away from between the orhers; they become 
barren and give over bringing forchfrutr. The fruics.of che Indian 
Palm: cree are called Ceguos, being filled within with warer ; che 
wight within is very tender and foft, and taftes like to an Arti- 
choke; buc afrer a longer maturation growerth harder,and eats like a 
Hafelnuc. ‘The warer,which each of them conrains in rhe meature 
‘ofa pint or two,ts very clear and pleafinc co drink. . This tree cons 
tains materials for a whole Ship : Its wood being light and {pongy 
they cut into planck, whichthey tie together with cords that arg 
drawn off from the faid Cogwos ; The fails are made ont of the 
feaves, which che Indians call Olas. 

Ic is'reported, that there isa tree in fava Afajor, whole inner- 
moft matrow is'Iron, being very thin, and runming through the 
Whole length of the tree: Its fruitis likewifezs hard asdron. In: 
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the Ifland of Tylos there ate Cocten trees, whofe gourds being of . § 


the bignefs of Quinces.are found to be full of Cotcen when they 
break :hrough over-tipenefs. There is a tree in the Ifland Cimbubon, 
whofe twigs being fallen. down to the ground do move themfelves._ | 
forwards as if they crept, having two {mali legs of each fide ; and if | 
they be touche they creep back. ] 


J 


CHAP. VI. | 


Of Water in order to her Commerce with 
the other Elements. : 


&, The Etymology of Water. That Water naturally 2 hard and confi- | 
Stent, and not fluid. — 
2. The Divifion of Water. | 
3. What a Lake ts. The ftraxgevertnes of fonse Lakes. | 
4. What a Fountain. is. The wonderful properties of [ome Fowataus, | 
5. Of Phyficalwells. 6+ Of Baths. 
7. Of Rivers and their rare properties. 
8. Of the.chief, Strasts:of the Sea. > 


I. Vir feems to be derived from wafhing, from its ufe; 
becaufe people make ufe of it to wath cheir foul 
enings with. So /easin French from Laver to wath, and wafer in 
High Dutch from Wafches denoting the fame. Again the Latine 
was impofed upon it for to exprefs its excellency, and its abfoluce 
neceffity for che prefervation of humane life, .4qwa dieitur quali a 
qua vivamns, natriamnr, & agna nobis plurima fuperfint commoda : 
Pifces nobis alit, navium vehicule infervit, quibus non pauca nobis affe- 
runtur neceflaria,igni(que eff pardonsitrix, terram facundans,acrem@ue - 
{pirabilem nobus reddens. | 
Formerly we have difcourfed of Water and its form abfolucely 
confidered, now we areto-apply it as it relates to the other Ele-. 
ments and is che proper caufe of her Commerce. with them. 
Water.altchough appearing fluid, yee naturally, chac.is abfolutely. 
@onceived by ic felf is void of -all Buor, but parcakes of the ee 
weighr, , 
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weight, hardnefs, ctaffirude, fmoothnefs, and confiltency that is 
imaginable. I proveit, Water che more itis remote from thein- 
tenie heat of the Sun the more heavy, chick, hard,fmooth, and con- 
fiftenc ir is: Have younot Mountains of Ice of great weight, 
thicknefs, gc. in Greenland in the Summer, much more in’rhe 
Winter, yet more dire@tly under the Poles, and moft of all if appre- 


-hended abfolute by it felf, and deprived from extrinfick air and fire, 


when we cannor bur judge it to be of thegrearelt weight,chicknefs, 
and confiftency that is apprehenfable? The Scripture feems to atcelt 
the fame, Job 38...And the waters arehid as witha ftoxe, and the face 
of the deep 1 frozen By the deep hereis meant che Chaos, ergo the 
waters were naturally at their firft creation thick and hard, Lalftly, 
As there are two fluid Elements, vz. fire and air : So itis alfo ne- 
ceffary, that they fhould be balanced and met with two oppofice 
confittent ones, namely, Earth and Water. The farft being con- 
Cisuous and hard refponds to fire ;theorher being continuous and 
hard refponds to air being continuous and foft. Whence we may 
fafely conclude, chat itis the advent of the fire rogether with the 
air thar renders the water.chus thin and fluid, as we fee itis. 

Il. How Water firt gained fuch a.body together as the Sea is, 
our expofition of the worlds creation will advife you. The Sea.is che 
greacelt collection of water; by cheLatinilts 1c 1s called Adare, 
fron Meare to go of to flow, and not from amearum, or the word 
Marath among the Caldeans fignifying bitter, as fome have 
thought ;. fo itis likewife called Oceanus, the Ocean from Ocior ans- 
nis, a Gvif. current. It procures various diftinGtions from its beating 
aoaintt feveral thores ; from chofe of the E:ft and Weft Indiait 16 
farnamed the Ealt and Welt. Indian Ocean ; of the Mount Atlas 
che Atlantick Ocean; fron thofe.of Sarnzatia, the Sarmatick Oce- 
an : near Madagafear che rough Sea, from the quickfands that are 
frequently ‘thereabour ; of Spain and. Bretara; the Spanith and 
Brittith Ocean; Gc. And from the Plage whence it doth flow it 
isicalled the Balt, Welt,South, or\Norch Ocean. ‘The fame {preads 
ic {elf into many particular Seas, or great Bayes, whereof thefe are 
rhe more principal. | . 

t, Tne MediterraneinSes, fonamed, ‘becanfe. ic flows through 
che middie of ‘twoi great parts of the Barth, oiz. between a greit 
pare of Burope, Africa, and Afa: Ormore particularly between 
Spain, France, Ttaly, Dalwatiay Greece, and Natolia of the one as 
. Oooo 2 and 
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and «Aig ype and Barbary of the other. Where it toucheth the Spa- 
* Fromm ae nifh coat 1¢ is called the Iberick fea; and more forward che French 
Baleares Balearick” 5 Liguftick hear Genoa, Tyrrhenian or Tufcan; about 
Ilands, to Sicily Sardinian, Siciltan, Aariatick , Cretick , Libyan, Phenicean, 
wit, Major- Cyprian, Syriack fea, Gc. 1¢s mouth ts called che Straits. 
ca & Min 2. Powtus Euxinus, the Exxtan fer, otberwife named the black 
Reet fea or Afare Atajus, whofe mouth: is called the Hellefpont from 
its narrownels, its throat Proponis*and the Thracian Bofphor, fo 
called from 6os.an' Oxe, asif an Oxe were too big to: pais through 
chat narrownefs. - * ! 

3- The Arabian and Per fiaw fea, : | 

_ 4. The Gangetican fe1,fo named from theriver Gasges;which is 
Cisburdened into it. 

5. The Red fea, deriving that name not from the colour of the 
Sea; but of the,redfand, over which it fowerh, 

*Frompali: ° Fhe Balick” Sea, alias. the Sinus Coddanus, ot Suevick Sex, 
thews aBelt, from the Saev:, asNauion chat formerly inhabited thofe coafts ; 
becaufe it at the mouth it is called:the Sound flowing 150 leagues far berween 
shits Denmark, Finland, S neden, Preffia, Licfland,Pomeraniajand Saccony. 
sites -«. The'pacifick feris fo called trom the gentlenefs of the waves’: or 
: the South fea,becaufeic lyeth'to the Sout hward:of the Lineslimired 
by the coalts of Afia, America, and terra Aujftralis, ot the Country 

of Mevallan. | 

JI. A Lake 1s a great and perennal colleGion: of water cit. 
sounded by the Earth, whereby ic. is cut off from the Sea; Itis 
-diftinguifhe from a Pool, in that’ the one is perennal, the otheris 
apt tobe dryed upfomerime by the heat of rhe'Sun and drinefs of 
the earth, and to he filled up again with rain : Some of :thefe being 
famous for their extent, others for their admirable qualities I fhall 
willingly inferc. 

1. The greateft Lake in the Univerfe is the Ca/pian fea in A fia, 
otherwife called the great fea, the Albanian, Hircanian, Poatick, 
Tartarian Sea, the Sea of Sala, Bachu, Abachu, T erbeftan, or Gi» 
orgian. Ic diffufethicfelf into three Bayes or Gulph:, viz. near the 
Mouth inro the Hircaniax, onthe right fide into the Cafpian, and 
on the left fide into the Scytick, Gulph. It bears the nameof a Sea 


very lnproperly, fince itis incompaffed by. the Earth: ‘Nevers - 


chelefs 1c is faltith and full of fith. - 
a. The: Lake: Afphaltites. in Fndéas (otherwile: called:the dead 


Sea: 
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Sea from its immobility, becaufe as Corn. Tacit. relates that {carce 
any wind be’ic never fo violencis trong enough: to life it. up into 
Waves) is noted for fuftaining weighty bodies ( efpecially if anoin- 
red with Alumewater ) that arecatt incor, in a mannerthaca Man 
his hands and legs being tyed and caft into it fhall {wim ; it breeds 
no fifth nor any other living creatures. The Lake of the lefferAr- 
menia, and the Lake Apofcidamusin Africa, and of Sicily are almoft 
of the fame ftrength. On the contrary the Lake Avernum in Cam- 
pania and that of e4ehiopia are un able +o fuftain rhe weight of a leaf 
fallen into them from a:tree;and according to Pliny.chere is no fowl 
thar flies over rhem,but fallech dead into them.Thereis a Lake near 
Lerna;and another im Portugal, which are fo attractive and depref- 
fing, thar they do immediately draw and: prefs down to the borrom 
whatever is caftinro chem, in fuch'a manner, thaca man having 
thru(t his hand into eirher, mutt ufe force to draw: it out again. 
Pomponius Mela, and. Solinus mike mention of a Lake in e£thi- 
epia, which to the eye appearing c’yftalline, and fweer'to the pallac: 
doth fobefmear.thofe thar bathinir, asif. they had, been duckt into 
a bith of. oyl. | 

In the weft of che Ifle of //edand travellers have difcovered a creat 
Like, fumous & very cold,in a fhort {pace changing ‘whatever is caft 
into itinto.a ftonifh orrockifh body: a {tick being. thru(t. right up 
inco. the. bortom,. thac part which is under water isin two daies 
changed intoan Iron fub{tance, the ocher above remaining whacie 
was. Hett. Boeth. wrices of another in Jrelazd; which after fome 
months renders that pare of a {tick chac4s thruftinto the ground 
Iron ; the other. pare chac'is under warer flincy ,the upper part above 
the warer continuing: wood,. : | “ 

In Thrace itis faid there ts a Lake, whofe water proves mortal to: 
any that do.drink of ir,.ordo bith herein. Many of the Troglodites: 
haveoforfeited cheir reifon for venturing to talte of the water of a 


~ pernicious) Lake in» thar @ountry.. The Lake: Clitorins effects fou 


briety in men,and excires,them to.a hatred againtt Wine and D-un- 
kennefs. The Lake Gerafa in the Country of ‘the Gadarexs, 
whereinro the Herd of Swine, animated with: thofe-difpoffefied de-. 
vils, ( of whomaye readin Lwk,8.33-.) violently ran down, is at 
prefencfo venomous, that itcaufes the-hair and nails of all chofeto 
come off, that have-at any time drank ofits. Sq 
The Lake Lamond in:Scotland, imbracing: thirty Iflands breeds. 
: 4 
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ith without finnes, and is.calt fometimes inco a.moft raging tems 
pett, although there be Jittle or no wind Mirring: One:of thofe 
‘Wands is faid to fuétuateup and down in her. : 
The Lakes: of Chirchen in China is faid to change Iron inte 
‘Copper. «) POPPE ia} , TU 
 Weorland is noted.for + Lake, whereof theone half -yieldeth ro be 
hardned by chefrott, the orher maintaining her fluidicy che whole 
Winter... So likewife in Worway, although Saturn is felt to be very 
furious there,yet many Lakes lye open ali the Winter. The like is 
obdfervablein a Lake near: New Caffle, which in fome part tefuferh 
concretion, alchough inthe coldett weather. 
Thereis.a Lake near Nidroffa, whofe waters atop are extreamly 
cold, buc the mud near the bottom is conftantly boyling hor, 
. ynfomauich thacif yowtye an Egg to a {tring and tec. 1 fink down te 
the bottom, you may foon draw it up ready boyled. 
-, Not far from Fenfa, a'Crcy in China, is a Lake, whichisvery cold 
in che Summer, and {calding hot in che Winter: The fame-is faid 
of the Lake fea neat Chinchen in the fame Country. : 
_ -The waters of che Lake Avien, at firtt feel extream cold, but after 
2 litcle while they begin to feel warm ; they alfo generaredtones out 
‘of any matter received from without. - ix opi] 
TheLake of Vadimon fhews ic felf fometimes fuddenly. very 
turbulenc, withouc giving any manifeft token of the caufe of 
it. Thefameis faid of the Lakeof Geneve or Laufanne. | 
Traty is dignified with one of the moft famous Lakes in th 
world called Benaco; its plaifance is fupplied bya fight of Olive 
‘trees, growing upon its borders,” and beautifiediabout the fides with 
gatdens planted with Cicron and Pomgranatetrees, fertilized with 
rare fith, having ics water fo’bright and clear, chat you may plain- 
ly fee che bottom through it, except in the middle, where 1t is al- 
moft not to befathomed ; but notwith{tanding fofair a complexion 
in good weather, yet appears much 'more humourous in foul, in fuch 
a manner that icdoth chen catt it felf into raging high waves,whereby 
it proves no lefs dangerous and dreadful than arempeftuous fea. 
The Lake Larius, by che Hetrufces ttyled'che Princeiof Lakes, 1s 
much {welledin its belly chrough che {wallowing up of the River 
Abda, alias Abdua; rambling down from the Rhetian: Alpes 
through the Valley /o/rlena,Boaring with a fwifoftream chrough the 
faidftanding water, which gives it paflage without she leafticommo- 
| tion 
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tion of its body, neither. permics ic. felf co be mingled: wich thofe 
rapid and moft limpidfireams: The faid River perfifting in its Ve- 
locity breaks out again near. Leak a Village. In like manner:doch 


the Rive: Rhene {tream through che Lake Acromus, and che River 
Danow chrough part of rhe S#rian Sei. | 


Hifpaniolais waceted witha great Lake named by the Inhabirants 


Hantygabaa, into which many great Rivets are disburdened, and tq. 
the admiration of many is noching engrofled, alchough vifibly, ven- 


ting no parc of what ichich imbibed: The fame is obferved of the 


Cafpian fea, Teceiving thecopious evacuations of the Rivers Volga, 
Famck, Abiamu, Chefel, and many others. ‘ye 

|. Lacernaz Town in Smitzerdand 1s htuated nearto.a Lake, where-- 
| intoaftonecor piece of wood being caft doch fet ic into fo vehe- 
ment acommocion that it Augtuates upwards in roaring waves, and 
fur mounting its borders happens fomtimes-co caufe an inundation of . 
the nexc adyacent fieldsswherefore for the prevention of {uch incon- 
veniencie; itis decreed by .the Magi(trare, chat. nene fhall offer co: 
cait any thing into itupon a fevere penalty. The Inhabicants im- 
pute the forelaid exeftuattorto che pernicious infection, which the 
Like received from the peltilent Carcafs af that bellith Judge Pou- 
sins Pilate, whoafter his banithmentwas thought ro have drowned . 
himfelé therein, whence icis, chat chey vulgarly. call 1c Pyfac’s 
Pool. , | oe ae 


There is a Lake not unlike to chisypan the Mount Tidal neat: 


Chaoking in China, whereinto if one. throws. a {lone or any other: 
beavy thing , he will tmmediately hear a roaring noife like chune. 
der, . and foon afcerthe sky abouc.it grows gloomy and calts down. 
rain. ed? 46 as wae 

In Carmola near the chief. City Laubach every year abour..che - 
Autumn there appears a. Pool between fome mouncains, about a> 
league and half in compafs, and abounding wish fith, none appre- 


: 


hending whence this quantity..of moifture fhould derive, and co-. 
wards the Springit begins codry up, after, whichthe ground is co-.- 


pioufly fertilized, and is haunted wich a number of Deer. . 


IV. A Fountain or Spring is a perennal ecuption of water out of : 


the Earth. ae a 
The differences. of thefe is no lefs various, than-of Lakes ;- to 


wit, in quatitity, qualicy, motion,and ficuarion.. Furrhermore fome - 


are arcificial, ochers.natural. We thall only inflance the admirable 
properties of fome of che Lactge. . Aristotle 
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>» Arijtorle writes of a Fountain in Thrace ('whereunto anorher for 9 
in Arcadia named ‘Styx, as alfo one in Sarmatia, and that of Arme-  § ji! 
nin, Lydia,and Sicilia; are like in vetcue ) which calteth the drinkers je moul 
of itinté a mortal Syncope’; breeding fith working thefame effect ff wl! 
upon thofethateatthem. °° °° TR ces it 

The waters of the Founts of Walsntia in Spain, Welchenftein, Tre- a 
cha, the Kingdom of Crebasupon che Alpes, Berofws,and of 24an- Nat 
glo’ in.Chjna, ate all deleterious, corrofive, and excreamly veno- J fount 
MIOUS. | : | 2D ream 
* Baotia fpoucs out cwo {prings, Whereof’the one called Lecheet- J fe, 
feéts forgerfulnefs, the other curesit, 8) © | en 

The water of the Fountain in the Tfland Cea, (4s) Pliny-telaces,) | The 
being drank dullech’a mans underftanding and makes him foccith. Touts 

The Founcain of Safain Perfia loofens the ceeth, and caufeth ary 


them cofallouc; Pliny {peaks~alfo of anothér in Germsany onthe | pug 
other fide of the Rhewe efteCing thefame, 9 ae 
A draughe of the wacer of Lynciffis filleth 4 mans brain and =| Soir 
Makes him drunk. aA , ie 
‘The Fountain of -Arania, 4 part of’ Arcadia, makes one loath | 
Wine. Z/idorus and Solinus write’ of two Fountains, whereof the | ji,,;, 


ole procures fruicfulnefsin women, the other barrenmefs.)..:‘i205- TP the, 
The Garamants make mention fa Fountain amongthem, called | 4... 
the fountain of the Sas, whofe exiream coldnefs in the day ren-" | he 


ders ic'impotable, and in che night is fo éxcellive hot, thatic } ao 


proves fcalding. Arifforle relates of che Fountain Elu/ine, which ~} 
naturally being quiet and clear, is affected wich the noife of any | Dec 
mufical frfcument; in'a manner, that ac‘its founditisaptro fieth | a 
and run over as if.ic were for joy. | i 


Baptifta Fulgofias affirms to have feen aFouncaih, which appears © | 
very clear and {ull to one walking about it, and looking therein |} a 
without fpeaking ; but iff, eaking, although bue’a few words, ic || 
is immediately put into a commetion and fiething, appearing very | /, 
turbulent. The fame ‘Auchor makes mention of another in France, | Ar 
which being for che moft part of a very cold nature doth neverche-‘ — 
le(s not fail of Cafting Aaming'fire from it. There's a founcain'in | 


° . : : : : With 
Iyriung, chat like fire burns into,afhes whatever 1s caftincoit. | in 
“ Epyrus and Cyrenaica aré-noted for Fountains, whichanithe |} ; st 
morning and evehing feel warm, at noon hor; andiiniche night | e 

| . etre 5. | Ahearn 


fcalding. Thefameis fard-of the Fountattt Amounts. °° | 
sachs sak i cat For 7 
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For Springs co be cool inthe fummer, and warm in the Winter 
isnot extraordinary. In Arcadia {prings a cercain fountain out of 
the mountains, whofe water 1s fo exeream_ and piercing cold, thae 
no golden or falver veffel is capable to hold it,bucis forced into pie- 
ces byit; neverchelefs ic fuffers ic felf tobe contained. in a Mules 
Hoof. 

Not far off from the Daxow there is a Fountain furnamed -the 
Fountain of the Ho/y Crefs, which fometimes cafts our abundant 

treams of perfect bloud very ufeful for che curing of fundry difea- 
fes. A fountain in the Ifland Tenedo doth during the Summer 
alwaies overflow from three in the night to fix in che morning. 

There are three Fountraines in Cantabria, chat fink dry in cwelve 
hours, and fill up again in che {ame fp2ce of time. 7 

The founcain Cyane among the Syracufans, as alfo another in 
Hungaria increafe and decreafe with the courfe of che Moon. Tne 
fame is faid of the fountain of Hucunein China. » The fountain of 
7 #piter in Dodax is faid co fink and rife thrice of aday. Another in 
Epirus doth begin to ebb in the morning, is dry at noon, fills up 
again cowards the Evening, and at midnight is rifen co that fulzefs 
that it runs over. — 

There is a fountain near Weenen generating {tones out of any 
thing that is cift into ir. Many waters, as they drop from the hills, 
concreafe into ftones as foon as they atrive to cheir relt ; and thefe 
drops being multiplied concreafe at laft into pillars of ftone. 

The Fountains of Herbogia, Veromum in France, Zepufinm ia 
Dacia do all breed great abundance of {tones out of and within 
themfelves. Falgofius {peaks of another in Exgland.of the fame 
nature, 7 

The water of Sibarvs ciufeth {neezing if drank; chofe of Ch- 
tumansin Unsbria, Cappadocia, and of Cefphas in Beeorsa make the 
hair of che Cartel chat drink of ic grow white, but that in Arabia 
( as Arifforle doth actelt ) changeth them into a reddifh colour. 

Theophrastus, writing Of the Fountain Lycos, reports ic to be of 
the fame property that Oylis of, and toburn ina Limp, alchough 
within the Wellappearing limpid. But that which is more admi- 


rable, we obferve inthe Church Hiftory of Eafeb.whon Paslas 


Orofius, and Extropius do. fecond, viz. That near upon the 
Incarnation of our bleffed Saviour, inthe,’ Reign. of Cafar 
Oftavianas, there brake. ouc a Fountain, in’a . Tavern. ac. Roms 
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floating a whole day with abundant ftreams-of pure Oyl. 

Héerus ana Solmes in his Polyhefor. make obfervation of a 
Fountain, whereon rhofe, that were to depofe their Oath, were to. 
lay their hand,~whofe eyes in cafe they had forfworn themfelves 
were wirhered, and brought toa blindne(s. Had God pleafed chat 
fuch a founrain might have appeared near the Hals, itis to. be feared 
that an honeft man could hardly walk. the ftreets without being af- 
fronted by a blind man, 7 

Oneof the fame Authors doth alfo wicnefs of Facobs Fountain 
in Jdumea, that every three months it groweth troubled and be- 
comes red and green, afterwards returning to-its primitive clear- 
nefs. Likewiferc is faid of a fountain in Cherronefws that it fiechs. 
andferments once a yeir, purging it felf of all filch and unclean- 
nefs.. The fame is obferved of many other fountains. 


From the likenefs of the fubyect I fhall take occafion te. appofe: 


a word or two touching the properties of fome eminent Wells and 
Baths, differing in little elfe from fountains, than chat thefe 
fpout out of the earth with agrear force and in grearer abundance. 

IV. Near to-this City there are three Wells much cryed up fot 
the cure of difeafes, whereof two are. purging by ftool and urine,wiz, 
Barnet and [pfum Wells ; The other of 7; unbridge is only diurecick 
or moving urin. Of thetwofirlt the latcer is counted the ftronger, 
both being much approved for the curing all chronicall difeafes; par- 
ticularly a Tertian Ague,obftructions of che mefaraick veffelsof the 
Liver and Spleen, crudities of the fomach, the: yellow Jaundife, 
and Catarrhs. 


That of Tunbridge is more profitable in Quirranes, inveterate: 


Head-aches, Dropfies, Gouts, Hypochondriack Melancholy , 
black Jaundife, Melancholy of che brain, Leprofie, €ancers, ma- 
lignant and invererate Ulcers, Kings Evil, Convulfion fits, fics of the 


Mother, ftoppage of Courfes, V Whites, Phtificks, Palpitation of the. | 


heart, foppage of the Kidneys and Bladder, the Gravel and Stone,. 
the Impoftume of the ‘Kidneys, of the Mefentery, of the Liver 
and Spleen. But as for chofe that are-troubled with the French Le- 
profie, lec them beware from thefe waters as from poyfon ; for rhere 
is nothingin the world tha fets chofe virulent humours more into: 
rage and fury than Mineral waters.. 

Next to thefe the Spam waters are very famous, divided inro four 
feveral Wells, viz, Savemiers opening at the foot of: a hillock three 
. miles 
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miles from Spaw,its faculty is mott diuretick and fomewhat Ecco- 
protick.2.Pouhone byrits out in the middle of theVillage,and agreeth 
much in vertue with that of Savenier, excepting that it is fome- 
what more eccoprotick. They are both much covered for their plea- 
bag fharpnefs of alte. 3. Geron/feris diftant from Spaw near three 
miles, but is much lefs in efteem than others, becaufe of its unplea- 
fing naufeous fharp tafte, caufing a difturbance of the brain, Romach, 
bladder, and guts. 4. Tonveler retains fome faculties like to the be- 
fore mentioned, bur much inferiour torhem in ftrengcth. 

V. Bachs are hot Wells : hence in Latine chey are called Ther- 
mé( hot ) fcil.aque, from gues hor. . This Ifland affords fomein- 
feriour to none: Efpecially chofe in Somerferlbire, whole fame 
hath deferved rhe name of Bathe rar’ t£oxny for the Town, where 
they erupt out of the earch. 

They are 1. Crofs-bath,pouring outin a mild cemperate hear. 

2. Hot bath, being about two hundred foor diftant from the for- 
mer, and differing from the other in intenfenefs of heat, whence 
alfo ic derives its name. 

3. Kings bath, which is near to che Cathedral, and is lefs hor 
than the Hor bath, buc hotter chan the Crofs bath. Their vertues 
areexcellent in curing of moft chronical difeafes incident tothe 
joynts and finews ; as Gouts, Lameneffes, Numneffes, Palfies, 
hard nodes and cold cumours of the joynts,Rickets in children, gc. 
they dry up the fuperfluous moifture in dropfies, expel grofs hu- 
mours by fweat, and by chat means curing invererate headaches, 
aches of the Limbs; they procure womens courfes, confume their 
Whites, cure the Green-ficknefs and many other difeafes. 


VI. A Riverisacollection of waters defcending from a Foun. © 


tain, and ftreaming through a tract of the earth cowards the Sea, 
whereof fome are long, others (hort, broad. or narrow, deep or thal- 
low, fwift or flow, ftraighe or winding; fome ebbing and flowing, 
as the Thames, Elb,(Mafe, Seynee'c. others for the moft part fol- 
lowing one courfe, cc. 

Moft of the River Waters about the Alpes, if ufually drank 
of are apt to breed a great {welling in the throat, called by Phyfi- 
tans Bronshocele, — : 

Vitruvius affirms the fame of a River called sitar, changing the 
foots, leaves, and boughs of che trees that grow on itsbanks fide 
into flones. Pliny adduces another of che fame property, whereunto 
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che Rivernear Lagdicea, and thofe of the Councry of Barcia in 
Hungary may be adjoyned, About the borders of Norway, neata 
€attie called New: Caffle, flowes a River, whofe {teams feem 
blackith, breeding alfo fifh of the fame coiour. 

Philoftratas,in his book de vita Apoll. recites a Fountam, wher 
in if aforfworn perfon doth wath his hands or feet, he'is foon in- 
fected witha thameful leprofie. Dyodoras the Sicilians makes men 
tion of another of che fame nature. | 

The water of the River of Pordandoth Aillretain its great fame 
among the Papifts of working Miracles: Pilgrims do oft bring 


quantity ef icalong withthem thence, obtelting tharitis impofl 9) 49; 
bleic fhould fil curing Dropfies, Confumptions, malignant Ulcers, |). py, 
Kings Evil, Barrenne(s, in fine all difeafes chat furpafs cureby Arr. 9) ai 


Ir renders che face beautiful and nicourous, and for curing fpotsand =f 
deforming redneffes of the face-ic is raken notice of by molt wo- fon 
i | 


men in Spain, France,and Italy. Wwe 

The Ealt Indians doadfcribe the fame-vertues to the River Gan- |) rj, 
ges,which they do believe wich fuch:an aflurance,that as foon as ever.) ity. 
chey fall dangeroufly fick, chey caufe themfelves to be carriedtothe =| 
River fide; where they ficunder a Huct with their legs half wayin’ 9), 
che water fo long untill they are either dead, or perfectly cured; © |) yi, 
and if they die they leave in cheir Jaft will chac their cindersmay |) Ca 


be calt into thefame River, for to.be purified (1 fuppofe ) againtt het 
their Refurreétion. } 
The 4 gyprians ufed tortake their progneftica:tons of fundry rm-: 
portant things from the River Niles, which if ic failed overflowing 
their Country,.portended barrennefs, and confequently Famine, 
and oft times a Peftilencial difeafe, and fometime change of Go- 
vernment. Thus icsinundation was deficient two years together: 
beforethe death of Automus.:and Cleopatra; the fame. hapned alfo: 
b2fore the great Famine and change of Government under Clawdzas. 
On: the other fide, if the faid River happen to overflow beyond its 
ufual limits, ic proves likewife an occafion of barrennefs, becaufe 
the length of ame, before the Country can return ‘toa juft dri- 
nefs through the decrefcence of the water, 1s protracted beyond: 
the Seafon of Sowing. Ufually and naturally (-as I'may fo fay )the 
Nile overflowes once a year, being forry daies in increafing, arrivech 
roits height (which is unco 16 cubits ) about the feventeenth day of 
Fane; andis forty daies more.after that in deereafing... The Baers: 
cing ; 


' 
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being much fatned by this inundation produces great abundance of 
pafture, corn, and other fruits. 

The increafe, height, and decreafe of the Nile they know from 
the obfervation of a Pic made our of one flone, whofe water in- 
creafes and decreafes with the Nile. This River doth alfo difpofe’ 
women for conception, whence it is ordinary with them to mulu- 


ply by cwins, and three at one birth: Moreover itis avery health-. - 


full water preferving the body ina good difpofition, and curing ma- 
ny difeafes. Notwithftanding che {ubulicy of che water and heat of 
the climate, yet it never emits vapours,whence ic is chat there falls 
norainin thac Country. The fame is alfo attributed to the Rives 
Borifthenes and the Anouros in Theffaha, viz. not to riek or co oc- 
cafion the air tobe nebulous. © i 

The River Ganges is likewife apt fometimes ro exceed its bounds, 
chrongh which inundation the Couniry is very much fertilized.The- 
River Arrins of Florence, the Danow, the Eridaaus or Padus, the 
T iberws, and the Athefis of Verona, have oft caufed a fubmerfion of. 
the neighbouring fields. 

VII. The chief ttraits *'or narrownefles of thie feaare, 

r. The {traits of: Gibrakar, where the Sea floats through be- 
ewixe the tivo pillars of Hercales, viz. The two Promontories of 
Calpe and Abila, and divides Spain from Fez ; it is ocherwife called 
the ftrairs of Caéiz from the Ifland Caliz, near adjacene to it.» Its 
breadch 1s about feven Leagues. : 

2. The firaits of. Anjan palling from ‘the: omctermolt weltern 
arts of America to the Ealiern Coatts of Tartary. Itis very pro- 
bable chit fome of the poftericy, of -Sem crofled ‘thefe « {traits 
to inhabire the Weit-Indies,. whese.they are fince. multiplied into: 

cthofe feveral nations.. 

3. The ftcaits of Afagallan, fo called from him chat firlt paffed 


them ; but fince they have found anocher way into the Pacifick Sea 


more commodious co failchrough, called che {traits of Le maire.. 

4. The ftrairs of Daves towards Greenland. 

sg: Thettraits of Maffow or Wargats near Nova Zembla. 

The Mediterranean is pinched by thefe{traics: 1. The Siciltan: 
ftraits, 2» The, Tucan ftraics between Sardinia and Gorfica: 3.The: 
Calydoniankteaits. 4.The fttaits of Euripus between Achaia and Ex- 
bea. 5. The ftraics of. che Helle{post. 6. The: Thracian {traxs. 7.The: 
Cimmerian ot Meotian (traits. 3, The {traits of: Cilicia or Caramanta: 
between Cylicia and Cyprus: | A Gulphi 


* Thefe 
fhould 
have been: 
infected in: 
the preceds 
ing Chap, 
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A Gulph is an arm of the Sea, or the Sea broken into the 
Earth in theform of anArm. The principal Gulphs of the Ori- 
enral Ocean are: 

1. The great Gulph pafling betwixt Adaugi and Judia extra 
Gangem. 7 . i] 

2. The Gangetican Guiph reaming between the Golden Cher- - 
fone(us and India intra Gangem. | 
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3. The Perfian Gulph. iw 
4. The Gulphof Arabia, or the red or Eruthreaz Sea deriving (J 
its name from the red Sands over which it floats, or accordingta |. & 
2. Curtins from the King Erifthra. yu! 
5- The Gulphof Canthas. 1m 
6. The Gulph of Barbary, ot Progloatis, ot di Melinde. 18 
The principal Gulphs of the Wettern Ocean : © |e 
1. The Sarmatias Gulph. Wad 
2. The Grandsican Gulph, or white Sea. 1m 
3+ The Gulph of AfLexico. of 


4. The Bay of Bifcay. jie a) 
The Mediterranean Sea is chiefly difperfed into thefe Gulphs: | 
1. The Gulph of France reaching Mar feikes. 
2. The Adriatick or Venetian Gulph. 


iW ‘ 3- The Zonian Gulph floating towards Epirus and Macedonia. | at 

4. The Corssthian Gulph, alias the Crifean ot Alcionian Sea. ] 

q 5. The Gulph of Naples. Hate 

| 6. The Pamphilian or: Ifficax Gulph. fii 
7+ The Thermactas or T heffalonias Gulph. ee GE. fen 


8. The Argolick, Gulph. 
g. The black Gulph. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Circulation of the Ocean. 


¥. That the disburdening of the Eaftern Rivers inte the Ocean ts not the 
canfe-of its Circalation; neuher are the Sun or Moon the principal 
canfes of this motion. 

2. The periodical courfe of the Ocean. The caufes of the high and low 
waters of the Ocean. 

3. How it % poffible.chat the Ocean (hould move fo [wifsly as in 24 hours 
and fomewhat more to flow about the terrefirial Globe. 

4. A farther Explanation of the canfes of the intumselcence and depe- 
mefcence of the Ocean. The canfes of the anticipation of wre flomd 
of the Ocean. 

5» That the Snns intenfe heat ix the torrid. Zone ts a potent’ adjuvant 
canfe of the Oceans Circulation, and likewife the minima’s def cen 
sng from the Moon and the Polar Regions. 


E. = Aving in one of the Chapt. of the precedent Book pofed a 


demonitrative and evident ground of the univerfal courle of 


the great Ocean,and the frairnefs of that Chapr. not permictine che 


finithing of the fabrick intended by usupon ic: Therefore this pre- 
fent plain (hall ferve for to.compleat the delinestion thereof, bu¢ 
encountring with {ome rocky (tones thereon, ic is requifice they 
fhould be rowled afide, before che faid Atlantick waves may pro. 
cure a neceffary affent of the true caufe of their dayly circular 
floating. 

The conceit of fome Philofophers hath induced them to fate. 
the copious irreption of many large and deep Rivers into the 
Eoas Sea for the principal caufe of its circulation, che which cume-. 
fying its body do thereby prefs ic weflward. This folution feems 
void of all reafon, the evacuation of che prefuppofed Rivers having 
no proportion to the replenifhing of fo extended a body asrhe- 


~ Ocean, fcarce of a Lake or an inland Sea, as we have obferved of. 


the lake Haneygaban, and the Ewxian Sea. Befides many great Ri- 
vers disburdening themfelves into the Occiduan Sea might upon 
the: 


a 


aa 
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the fame ground return the courfe of the Ocean Ealtward. Buc | 0% 
imagine it was fo, why fhould not the faid cumefaction rather in- J 
cline the fea weltward, than further eaftward? Ochers rejecting 
the former opinion have in theit fanfe groven the ground, where- 
onthe fea beats, deeper and deeper cowards the weft, and forthe 
ground being fituated higher in'the Eaft, fhelving down gradually | 
to the welt,the fea doth through ics nacural gravity rowlitfelfrothe fy 
deepér & lower Plane ; but thn theeatlern watersbeing arrivedto fS 
che welt, how fhall they return co che eaft again for co continuethe — dtl 
{aid motion ? Wherefore chis opinion may take its placeamong | die 
the Caftles in the air. Shall wechen afcribe the caufe of this mo- | ull 
tion to the rarefaction of the fea through the beams of the Sun, |, «iti 
which as it is fucceffively rarefied doth fwell and prefs its preceding 1) pi 
parts forward? As couching the Moon fhe cannot comeinto confide- —} * 
ration here,as being rather noted for condenfation chan rarefaction.) {nvt! 

Firft, I deny thac the Sun doth any whic rarifie che Eaftern 4} att 
Ocean; becaule according to their Tenenr the rarefaction of the | tt 
fea happens through the commotion of the fubfidencies andterre- | 5; 
{trial exhalations concained within che bowels of the fea andfcat- |) Dil 
cered through its fubttance, whereby ic becomes tumefied, which | Phi 
Teranc in cafethe Sun calts ics beams obliquely intothe cepthof | 4 
the Ocean; but I prove the contrary, fuppofing the Sun doth caftirs } eit 
beams dire@ly into che Eaftern waters. In eAigypritfeldomrains, | bij 
becaufe che Sun cafting its beams direétly into the warersdoth =| 5 
through che fame degree of heat, through which it might raife va- —}- mu 
pours, diffolve chem again, likewife in the Eaft Ocean the Sun fub- } aei 
tilizing che waters doth doubtlefs through its heat commoveexha- "| fod 
lations and fubfidencies, but the waters being throughthe fame |} pow 
heat attenuated are rendred uncapable of fuftaining thofe terreftrial boi 
bodies, wherefore they finking deeper to che ground racher caufea 7) fica 
detumefcence of the fea. I have alwaies obferved thac waters (| mi 
{weil more through the cold than heat, and thatinundations hap- 7] the 
pen for the moft parcafter a froft:; befides ic ts obvious that Rivers 7} the 
are much cumefied when they are frozen, and chat by reafon of the | Phi 
forefiid tumefaétion inundations happen more frequently inthe dy 
Wincer than ac any other cime of the year. Des-Cartesimagineth 1) ine 
thecompreffion of the Moon (together with the Earths motion —) (on, 
about her own Axis) eo be the caufe of the waters circular moti- I 


on,prefling ic from Eaft to Weft, and thevatiation of chispreflure | ing 
| toy 
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to depend upon the various removal of the Moon from the Center 
of the Earth effecting the anticipation and various celerity of the 
waters motion: So that where the Harthis obverted tothe face of 
the Moon there the waters mult be at their lowelt, being preffed to- 


wards the next quarter of che Surface, where they are at their high-- 


eft, whence they are carried about through the Earchs proper mo- 
tion, °C. | | 

1, I deny his fuppofition of the Earehs motion, as being fae 
bulous, which we have confuted elfewhere. He might as well 
aflerc, chat there be as many WVeprazes under water moving it cir- 
cularly, as Arifforle (tated incelligencies to drive the Heavens, for 
even this he might excufe by faying ic was buc an Aflumption to 
prove a Phenomenon of the water. 

2. What needs he co affirm a tumour of the water? for 
fince he affumes the Earth to move circularly, we cannor but grant 
that the water mutt alfo move with it as confticuting one Glove 
together. 

5. Why doth he in vain reaflume in the 55 Sect. chat out-worn 
Doftr. of Arifferle touching the Moons driving of the water, 
which argues him to be very unconftanc with himfel ? 

4. His ftating-the air to be fo complicable and foft a body ren- 
ders it very unfic for compreffing and driving fo vaft and weighty a 
body as the Ocean. ee 

5. Can any one rationally or probably conceive, chat che Sun, 
much lefs the Moon, being fo remote, and whofe forcible effects 
are fo lictle felt by {ublunary bodies, fhould be capable of driving 


fo deep, folarge, and fo heavy a2 body as the Ocean, whichis as 


powerful co refift chrough its extream gravity, as all che Celeftial 
bodies are potent to move through cheir excream lightnefs ? What, 
becaufe ghe Ocean and the Moon move one way, therefore the one 
muft either follow or move the other? What, cana paffion fodu- 
rable and conftant, and fo equal depend upon a violent caufe ? Since 
then fuch phanfies are ridiculous, and nor co be propofed by any 
Philofopher, let us now-proceed in the unfolding of fo difficulc and 
admirable a matter as the courfe of the Ocean, which we have for- 
merly demonftratedto flow about the earth oncein 12 hoursand 
fomewhat more. TATE 

II. Moreover, befides chis fingle motion making: a fharper in- 
fpection into the drift of che Ocean,ic will appear to us to'abfolvera 
Qqqq compounded 
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_daies, which {pace mey bz galled a marinal or nautical:month. The 


meaning hereof is, imagining a parc of che Ocean co flow circue. 
larly from_a certain point,. or moreplainly, a Bowle corow! circu-. 


larly under. water over the bortom of che Sea along wich the courfe 
of che Ocean, from any. noted poinr,. that the fame parc of the 


“Or 30 fin- Ocean or Bowl fhall'in the fpace of 15 natural daies * arrive to the. 


gle petiods, fame point, and exactly at the ’me time begin its next periodical. 


courfe thence, when it departed from that rerm che month before.. 


Neverchelefs the Ocean, doth not omit its fingle courfe in fluétu- 
ating about the Earth in fomewhat more than twelve hours, bur 


then it doth not dayly arrive tothe fuppofed: point of. a compouns,, 


ded periodical courfe at the fame minuce, when chelatcer ( viz.the: 
compounded ) begins its progrefs. Exprefly,che great Ocean through 
its diurnal courfe flows the length of 348 deerees about from Eatt 
to. Welt,. performing alfo the fame circuit through its.noéturnal 
courfe :. That ts,every twelve Aquinoctial hours it abfolves 348 de- 
erees of che cerreltrial.A.gquator: Wherefore for coflow 360 de- 
orees it requires 2425 minutes of an hour above che forefaid twelve 


*Hence. hours: thatis, the Ocean flows abouc the terreftrial A.quacor in 


you may. twelve hours, and 2435 minutes, abfolving every hour 29.degrees *, . 


colle& the. How this fwiftnefs is poffible to the Ocean we fhall make further 


caufe of the: declaration of itanon.. Befides a fingle diurnal, and a periodical 
retardation , 


of che tide. i : : 
bee day. I call an azgusentative motion, through which the Ocean doth eradu- 


ally accreate every high water co fome certain cubits ; of which. 
more fully hereafter. . , 

Since-that: time is nothing but a meafure of motion, and thac- 
one time.is made. known to us by another, it is thence occafioned: 
that we come toknow che time.of.the Ocean by. compating.it with 

_ the time of che Moon and of the Sun, as being general. marks 
whereby tocalculate che feafons of. the Ocean. This premifed ic. 
flaves.a cround &reafon of che meafure of this greatSea,viz. That itis 
ufually high water inthe Ocean under the Aquinodtial and Eclip. 
tick, as alfo upon the fhores of the fame at fixin the morning and - 
evening, when-the. Moon isin oppofition to, or conjun&tion with 

> the Sun,and ac the.fame hours about che Moons quarters the waters - 
there. are. at their toweft.', Qn the.orher fide,- it-is.as.common - 
among Mariners e9 meafure.the. motion of; the Sun and Moon by. 


compounded periodical courfe in:a perfixe cime, namely, in £5. © 


compounded monthly motion, another mutt alfobe added, which. 
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-the Tides or motions of the Seas, they being exquifirely skill’d in 
-difcerning the hour of the day and night, or the feafon of the 


feveral afpects of the Moon by the faid tides ; Wherefore ic may be 
chought as equal a confequence that the Moon in her motion de- 
pends upon the courfe of the Ocean as prefling the air through her 
tumefaction, which again doch impel the Moon forward,as that the 
‘Moon fhould tumefie the air,and thereby impel the waters forwards 
But I pafs by this as ridiculous. 

Although the Ocean keeps fo conftane and exact arule and - 
meafure in its courfe, as likewife the Sun and Moon, yet we mutt 
not therefore conceive the one to depend upon the other, becaufe 
two great marks of their rime (thar is one of either, wz. The 
greateft height of waters and the greateft afpect of the Moon ) 
are concurring in one day, thac rather happening, becaufe the 
Ocean began its courfe ac thatinftant; when the Moon after her 
creation being placed in oppofition to the Sun began hers. But pof- 
fibly you will propofe this inftanceto evince that the higheft water 
doth depend upon the greateft compreffion of the Moon, becaufe 
when fhe is at her Full, fhe may caufe fome compreflion and com- 
motion of airand water, fhe then being in her greateft {trengrh, 
and fituated in Perigeo of her eccentrical Afpect, and therefore 
neareft to the water, and fomay add fomewhat to the enhightning 
of its ftream. I anfwer, Thacit is a miftake to apprehend the Moon 
to bereareft at che Full, moft Aftronomers afferting her rather ro 
be remoreft rhen, and to be neareft when fhe is im her quarters: 
Ergo according to that rule the higheft waters fhowld happen at the 
Moons quarters, and the loweft at the Full of che Moon: Or 
otherwife, how canthe Moon further the faid motion, when fhe > 
is upon the extremity of her decreafe, her rayes drowned by rhofe 
of the Sun, and fhein Apogeo deferentes ? Certainly, none can be 
fo obtufe as ro maintain her in that capacity to have’a power of 
compreffing the air, when fhe being moft remote the air dorh moft 
enjoyits freedom ; yerneverthelefs fome are fo obftinare to afferr, 
thac the ereare(t Alticude of rhe Sea becaufe ic hapnech chen, 
doth likewife depend upon the compreffion of the Moon. What 
is more conftant, certain, periodical, andequal than the courfe of 
thé Sea? Whereas the Moonis vulearly maintained robe fubjected 
to anomalies$ then in chis parr of the Heavens, then in another 5 


Nowin Apogeo, perigeo,concentrjcal, excentrical,chen {wift, flow, ee. 
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at the bot- 
‘gom under- 
neaths ergo 
the waters 
muft alfo 
begin to 


if fo, then acon{tant and equal effe& cannot confecute the effici- 
ence of an unequal caufe, 
HI. Agunft our difcourfe conching the. diurnal. courfe of the. 
Ocean might be objected,, That it feems very improbable, char the 
Sea {hould move foiwift, asina little. more than 12.hours.to over- 
flow che whole terreftrial Glebe ; whereas a fhip chrough the ad- 
vantage of her {als and a profperous wind and weather, being 
fuppofed to out-run the Tide, can {carce accomplifh that courfein. 
a Zwelvemonth.. Hereunro I reply, chat the water cakes the be- 
ginning of her motion from underneath ; for as I have formerly. 
proved, that the formal caufe of the waters perennal-motion is her 
gravicy,, which bearing down upon the Earth for co gaine the Cen-. 
ter,.1s refifted by her, and neverchelefs continuing in its motion is 
neceflarily fhoven there * coche fide;and fo rhe fame hapning to che 
fucceeding parts areall impelled chrough a natural principle of gra- 
vity fidewards, like unte an Arrow being fhor againft a {tone wall,. 


move from. and there refifted, is fhoven down thefide. VVhenceic is appa- 
underneath rent,chat the waters take beginning of their motion underneath not 


far from the ground, where being preffed by the great weight of 
many hundred fachoms of water lying upon chem, mult needs caufe 
avery {wift courfe of waters removing underneath and withdrawing 
from chatof the Surface, which. is prevented of a {wift motion, 
becaufeicfinks down tothat place whence the {ub jected parts do 
withdraw themfelves ; which gives us a reafon, why che fuperficial 
parts of cheSeado not flow by many degrees fo {wife as che fub- 
jected ones. Neverthelefs fome {niall motion is vifible upon 
the Surface, which may accelerate or recardace the courfe of a thip,. 
but not comparable co the waters in the-deep. This. inftance will. 
further certifie you touching the cruth of che matter before faid; a- 
flat-borromed Kettel filled up wich water, having a hole ac the 
bottom near to the fide of che faid Ketrel doth emit the. water un- 
derneath {pouting out with a very great {wiftne(s through the hole, 
whereas the water upon the Surface moveth but very. flowly towards 
the fide near the hole, becaufe che warer moving fofwiftly.under, — 

neath doth caufe that atop to fink.upon it which prevents its {wife ° 
motion cowards the fide, and that which caufechthe water andere. 
neath to fpour fo violently out of the hole is the.weight of the 
water atop prefling wiolently and forcibly downwards. This 
eccafions me to call co memory that appofite. Phrafe.of. che. Durch 
fea. 
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fea-men, who inftead of faying the water ebbs, fay Het water facke, 
chat is, che water finks, as if they would fignifie the water to move 
from underneath. 7 

The Ocean then originally and primarily moving from under- 
neath in a very {wift current, as the forementioned inftance may 
eafily confirm tous, hath not that extent co overrun there, which 
we might conceive it would have atop, but is above the half fhor- 
tened in its periphery through its depth, and confequently 
through the deep excavation or.extenuation of the Earth: Where- 


fore obfetve, I. That the Ocean underneath doth well abfolve fo: 


many degrees as-we have writ down before,. buc then they are 


much abbreviated and {eflened in comparifon to thofe degrees, 
whereby the fuperficial circumference of the water is mea- 


fured. 

2. I’ fay; thac the Ocean abfolves che forefaid courfe of 348 in 
F2 equal hours only imits lower parts ; But as touching its fuper- 
ficial ones itis cercain they areflow, abfolving the fame compafs 
in no fhorter time than fix months, waich may be named a Marinal 


year. This flow progrefs is evidenced. to us by the flow drift of a: 


piece of wood floating inthe Ocean. 


3. Alchough che fuperficial parcs of the Ocean do not flow wich: 
forapid.a courfe, yet.ic hinders not, bur chat chey may tumefie as 
they do throughout their whole circuit about the Earth in the (pace. 


of 12 hours. 


4, Since ic muft neceffarily:follow, that where the water tume- 


fiech in one place, ic muit fink: in/anocther, cherefore the wacer tu- 
mefying once every 12 hours-in the Ealt 6 houres long, (in which 
{pace it arrivetn coits height ) it muft fink as tquch in che VVeft,. 
becaufe that moifture, which caufech che incumefcence in che Ext, 


doth flow underneathfrom the VVelt.. By the fame rule che Ea-. 


ftern Ocean muft alfo fink 6 hours in every 12 for to caufe a cume- 
faction in the VVelt: VVhence iris, that every 6 hours we per= 
ceive a change of the Tide in the Ocean. 

5- VVearenot to perfwade our felves, chat the Exftern floud 
is occafioned by water returning from the VVelt, and che weftern 
floud through the refluxe of the fame water from the Eaft, becaufe 
the Ocean doth continually pafs from eaft to welt by. way of the 
Sourh, not returning che fame way through the South from welt 
to. eat, as appeareth by. che quick. Voyages of thofe, ho fetting 


fail 
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fail wich a good wind and weather from Spaiw towards the Welt- 
Indies do ufually makelandin three or four weeks, whereas re- 
turning from thence can fcarce recover Spar, although having 
che wind very favourable, in lefs than three or four months, “Like- 
wife a voyage from Moabar in the'Indies to ALadagacar, other 
wife called St. Laurences Mland, may be accomplifht in 20 dates, 
but from A4adagafcar to Moabar {carce in lefs time (although with 
a very profperous wind ) than three months: In the fame manner 
one may much fooner make a voyege from this Ifland to Spaine, 
lying hence more eaftward, chan from Spaix back again hither, or 
infailing from Alicante (a City of Spaime, fituated upon the Me- 
diterranean Coat ) towards Paleffina, they ufually make lefs {peed 
than in returning. Al! which are undoubted marks of the peren- 
nal courfe of che Ocean from Eaft to welt. ‘VVherefore Philofo- 
phers have been mifled in tmpofing the names of Fluxus and Re- 
_fluxns upon the courfe of the Oceanas if returning the fame way it 
went. Ihavetaken notice, chatas the Dutch ufed a fit word for to 
denote the Ebb, fo the French have impofed another no lefs ele- 
cant upon the floud, viz. La Monte dela Mare, ot the rifing of the 
Sea, exactly fquaring with our foregoing difcourfe: Thus when itis 
floud they ufually fay, La mare il wsonte, tharis, the Searifes. The 
Latinifts call it 2 us Maris, or heat of the Sea, becaufe when 
the Sea begins to be filled with hot exhalations, it is wonted-to be 
hot, through which ic fwelleth, (like hot bloud flufhing into our 
faces and elowing caufeth a puffing up anda rifing ) whence 1 Is 
impelled to ‘flow fome part of itone way, and another anocher 
way, which caufed the floud, obferved through the rifing of the 
waters upon the fhores: Thefe exhalacions being diflipated, the 
Sea beginning co cool withdraws it felf again into its former com- 
pafs; and leaving the fhores puts them in mind:of che Bbb.Buc this 
diGtate being proved to be abfurd doth juftly advife us to reject the 
forementioned name. | 
6. VVe need not to doubr being fully informed of this Do- 
tine, but thac every Aloud brings in new water, that of the laft 
Ebb flowing forwards with che courfe of the Sea towards the. ac- 
complifhment of its annual period. 


‘ 


7. Let none be offenced at us for granting an internall caufe of 


the Seas motion againk Scahg. Exer.5 2.affertine the Sea-to bean 


Animal in cafe it fhould be moved from an internal caufe; were this 
a Paradox; 
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a Paradox, we muft chen believe tharthe Air, Fire, Heavens, and 
Stars are Animals, they all moving through an intrinfick prin- 
ciple. | 
IV. My method doth. now lead me to demonftrate the feveral 
Phanomena’s of the Ocean by their proper caufes, he 
1. The-Ocean flowing from Ealt to.Weit cannot be thoughe to 
be thefole caufe of the diurnal satsmzfcence and detumefcence of the 
, Sea, fince it may be fuppofed to How equally over an equal ground ». 
Wherefore a fecond caufe muft concur, co wir, an unequal ground, 
or an unequal grove, through which ic paffech, The waters being 
through the fecond divifion of the Creation feparated from the 
Earth, which chen layin-an equal round figure under the waters, , 
thefe confequently equally covering ic in che fame figure, were 
afterwards throvgh che third divilion colle@ted into one place, . 


where they mutt hive prefled their g "eat weighty body into two gteat + aie. The 


woiverfal groves *, whereupon. the Earth. muft neceflarily be:prefled eat 


up incocwo ereat univetfaleminences, which are divided from one grove. 


another through the faid waters, and confequently confticute two 
ereat Iflands, wiz» of the New world or. America, and the Old 
world, or Afia, Africa, and Europa. The Sea afrer this Working | 
through its great weight deeper and deeper intoche Earth muft. 
neceflarily thereby have formed many other deep and great cavi- 
ties within. the faid univerfal groves... The Earth, through whofe - 
recels. Or giving way, che faid other Gavities were imprefled mutt : 
needs have been compreffed to fome other pare ; not: towards the - 
center, becanfe the. Batch was fo very denfely befer there,that it was ; 
impoflible it fhould give way : -Ergo towards the Surface, where it - 
was moulded and compreffed up into all thofe great mountains, , 
which we fee every where about the Sea-{hores, andinto all thofe - 
great Banks and~Rocks which Sea-men do meer: withall every f 
where ; yea, fome being fluffed up a great way from the fhore, as : 
witnefs many Ships chat have run aground in the Aclantick Ocean - 
above 60, 80; or 100.Leagues from the fhore ; -likewife a oreat 
banke lying off thé Cape of Sr Austin, and extended near7o : 
Leagues long. . Laftly, A greac part of the receding earch was ca(t 
up into great and {mal} Iflands, efpecially thofe numerous onesin- 
the Eaft and Welt Judies.-- 

Let us chen fuppofe chofe {aid fmall Ifles, together with the oreat 
ones of the Eat. Judies. to be accompanied with great and large , 


banks 
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See re 


* Namely 
the weft 
grove, 


banks or thelves, Whereof fome sre vifible, others not; This fup- 
pofition mult needs force another fromus, viz. That the waters 
p-fling from Weft, by the North tothe Eaft, are retarded and pare- 
ly ttopt by the faid Ifles, fhelves or banks: In the mean ume du- 
ring this retardation and partial ttoppage, the waters flowing 


from. Eaft by the South to Weft do decurre, decreafe, and evacuate © 


themfelves-unco. the welt grove, untill fuch a degree, chat they 


are run off as low as poffible, at which time the other “is atits high-. | 
eft, and then they overflow the borders of the Eaftern fhelves, and - |) 
free themfelves from the retention of the Hles, by which means the  [ 


Eaftern grove begins to fill and-encreafe, whofe {wift decurrence of 
waters being f{topt and recarded by the Weftern borders and banks 
fils up until high water. This difcourfe may feem ftrange to you fince 
the waters are never vifibly opt by any fhelves or banks, thefe al- 
waies lying covered ; but were itfo that chey proved a ftoppage,it 
muft be imagined they fhouldlye dry. Hereunto I anfwer.That fup- 
pofing the waters to move from underneath, they arriving at a deep 
grove muft needs be retarded through its fhelving fides, as being 
againft their natural inclination to move upwards. This retardation 
of the water on the bottom of thegrove muft neceffarily caufe the 
waters atop to fwell and become turgid or tumide, ever framing a 


round figure atop, which is a cerrain fign denoting the groveto be | 


of a patabolical figure. This tumefaction the Ancients did abu- 
fively term.an exeffuation, a8 1f proceeding from a fermentation 
within the water. The water underneath being depreffed on the 


bottom of the grove according to its greatelt capacity, and having. 


withall elevaced the waters atop to their greatelt height, doth now 
begin coftrive toclime up the fhelves of the grove, being thereunto 
moved through its own foree continuated againft the Earth, but 


refle&ted by che fame upwards, and propelled by the fucceding _ 
parts of the water, as alfocomprefied and {queezed by rhe greateft 


weighe of the waters atop lying upon them, which comprefling is 
much augmented by the great force of the air and fire bearing againft 
the water and earch for to gain the Cenrer: Whence the waters 
do now begin to flow over the banks of the faid fhelves, making a 
tumefation and gradually a high water wherever ic comes, and fo 
evacuating it felf our of one great grove. into another happens to 
caufe a low.and high water inthe Ocean. Hencenow you may 
eafily collect che reafons and caufes of thefe feveral properties 
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befalling the» Ocean in its diurnal courfe, 
1. Every twelve hours there.appearsa rifing of water in either 
of the univerfal groves *, viz. South.and North grove continuating * Take no- 
the {pace of 6 hours, becaufe the bottom of either grove is 6 hours "ce by the 
in filling out of the one into the other. Likewife every 12 hours the eget 
Ocean fills for 6 hours, becaufe ics water beneath is fo long in eva- nor ihtcnd 
cuating ic felf, ' any thing 
2.The beginning of the {welling of che Ocean is ever flow fortwo like to a 
hours ; much quicker the nexc cwo; for-one hour before the laft is Grove. of 
: ° er lie trees,as the 
quickelt of al!: and the laff moves in an equal velocity with thelatter word isd 
of cherwo fi: {t ic is ac its flowelt a little before the pinch of high rived frona 
water & at dead low water. The beginning ts flow, beca ufe that parc, growiag ; 
which caufeth the beginning of the tumefaction of the wate-, is but a ca- 
weakelt as being molt remote from the central parts, and employ- 7°? ** a 
ing its greateft force in making way and mounting over the fhelves j, derived 
lofethits ftrength, which it recovers when ic is backt by the body from Gre- 
or central parts of che water followingic, and fo promoting its ven or te 
courfe with a greater fwiftnefs.:; And being wich its whole bod Rea ribs 
artived to the bottom of che grove it doth as it were reft there °° 
for to recover its ftreneth, which doth occafion its greareft flownefs, 
the fame confequencly caufing the greateft diminution of motion 
at low water in che other grove. 
3. High and low water of the Ocean is retarded every natural 
day near three quarters of an hour, chat 1s-24<§ minutes of an 
hour in every fingle period or 12 hours, becaufe 1 accomplifheth 
but 348 degrees of the cerreftrial AZquacor in every 12 hours,which 
doth want 12 degrees of its compleat circuit, and beforeit can 
abfolve thofe 12 degrees through the beginning of a new period, 
there paifech 2434 minutes of an hour, which gives us che true rea- 
fonof the Oceans retardation every day near chree quarters of an 
hour. This courfe, lingring every natural day fo many minutes, 
doth in 30 periods or 15 daies ftay back full 360 degrees, being 
the total circumference of its circuit, and fo, asic were, abfolves a 


- compounded period through its retardation in 15 daies, which 


{pace agreeing with the time of the Moons middle motion be- 
tiveen her conjunction and oppofition, no wonder, if che Ocean 
alfo agrees to be at its height aca prefixt and conftant time, alwaies 


f 


ite one andthe fame, when the Moon her afpeét is New or 
Ulle 
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4. The Ocean happens to be augmented or elevated higher than 
ordinary every Fullor New Moon, becaufe every thirriech or mid. 
die period (which ever falls accidentally, but not as if only depend. 
ing upon the Moon,as upon her New or Full Afpect) it hath acqui- 
red ics greare{t force of flowing, whereby it drives before ic. and 
carrieth along with it a greater confluence of water than atany 
other feafon. This intention of courfe it procures gradually more 
and more every period, untill atla{t ic comes toits higheft, afer 


which in like manner it decreafes again, untill iris defcended to. | 


its leat remilfion, whichis upon every thirtieth circuit coincident 


for rhe moft. parc with the Moons quarters ; that is, the Ocean at its 


high water is in comparifon to the high waters of the other prece- 
dent or following courfes at the lowelt, when the Moon appears in 
her quarters, becaufe che force of the Oceans courfe is then molt 
semitted. Here we may obferve the beginning of this intending 


or periodical: compounded courfe tobe, whencthe Ocean moves. 


with che lea(t force, caufing the loweft high water, and the highelt 
low. water,, which frequently happens near to the Moons quarters, 
whofe middle is marked by the Moons Full and New Afpeét, » be- 
ing when it flows with che greateft force caufing the higheft high 
waters, andthe lowelt low waters, and tends towards its ending, 
when icremics from its height and intends in lownefs. This aug 
mentation.and diminution may be refembled: to the fermentation 


of Wine or Beer, {welling-gradually untill irs height, and thence. 


decreafing again. Touching the beginning and encing of the Seas 
fingle diurnal circuit, if we confider it fimpliciter, it hath none, 
becaufe it is ever 1n Motion,as never being eafed by a toralre(t ; but 
if agreeing to {tate the beginning, where the Ocean is flowelt in. 
its.courfe, and hence tending toa {wifter motiou,, chen the Pro- 


pofition. is refolveable:- And according co. this Suppofition, the- 
‘ beginning and ending muft be moveable, differing every fingle 


courfe near, FI. degrees; This by. che way ;. Returning co explain 


the caufe of the gradual augmentation of water, and intention cf 


force,Fam to remember you of che great proportion of the Oceans 
peregrin Elements confilting of moft Earth, then Air, and laftly 
fire, of whofe clofe coherence withthe waters, cheit faltnefs is 
an undoubted argument :- Thefe falin particles violently detain- 
ing the. waters from recovering the center, mutt. neceffarily add 


_ forcetothe: gravity of. the.waters,, and confequently cade 
i (near: 
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their force chey muft alfo augment them in: quantity, becaufe the 
more force the waters ufe, the more in quantity they bear along 
with them. The detention of the faid falin particles being ac :heir 
beginning of no great {trength,or in no great quantity, do cherefore 
caufe no great intention of the Oceans force, but every fingle period 
piercing gradually by rarefaction upon the waters, muft neceffarily 
alfo augment their tumefaction gradually higher and higher every 
day, uncill ac laft being arrived to their height of penetration, 
which ordinarily happens in 15 circuits, the Ocean is likewife 
elevated unto its height. Some of thefe falin particles, being pe- 


netrated through the body of the waters, are gradually deprefled co 


~ the ground through cheir own difpofition,and the weight of cheQcc- 


an, others being atrrited and confufed through their paflive motion 
againft the water, and the decefs of their heavielt particles do 
more and more gradually deft from their violent detention’, 
évery citcuit, returning to the bottom, and fo the Ocean doth alfo 
gradually every day incline nearer and nearer to its natural force 
and detumefcence of its warer, untill ic is recurned to its own 
proper courfe, at which feafon its.force and intumefcence are 
equally at their loweft. . During this {pace thofe fubfiding particles 
begin again tobe expanded, rarefied and attenuated, becaufe of the 
erinding of the water againft them, and through the: expanfion of 
the aerial and igneous parts aduniced to them do bear up again: 
The ozhers elevated atop beginning to concentrare through the con- 
quiefcence of the Sea, are ready to be comprefled downwards beth 
which gradually ftriving a reciprocal meeting do in the foregoing 

manner gradually reunite the force and augmentation of the Warer. 

V. Here we cannot buc admic the Suns inrenfe hear, every day, 
beating down rhe torrid Zone, to be a great inftrumental 2nd ad- 
juvant caufe to che ftitring of the aforefaid falin particles: But his 
continuing in one meafure, equality, and fticion in refpect co the 
torrid Zone all the year long cannot in any wife be chonght the prin-, 
cipal caufe of a motion varying twice every day. 

Likewife the Moon being befet wich a great quantity. of dampith 
and heavy particles, doth every day {pread down fone of rhofe pir- 
ticles, whereby the Ocean is alfo gradually filled mote & more every 
day: And like as chefe faid partucles are moft apt to rain down, the 
nearer rhe Moon doth appropinquate co the Ecliptick, beciufe rhe 
air enjoyeth a greater fubulity chere fromthe rarefagtion of the 

Rrrr2 | Suns 
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Sun ; hence ic ts, that the Moon frees her felf moft of thefe heavy 
concomicants near her Conjunction and ‘at her appofition : So they 
are moft apt ro afcend the further the Moon is declined from the 
Ecliptick, as happens in her quarters, when for that reafon the wa- 
ters are alfo at cheir loweft. That thefe two Lights are accidental 
caufes of ‘the inrention of the Oceans force and daily augmentati- 
on of its Watersis plain enough, and-their mutual concurrence to 
the effecting of the fame etkect we have, confirmed beyond all, 
doubting, whereby the abfurdity of the Moons compretlion pro- 
pofed by Des-Cartes, and fo difagreeing wich his own pofition of che 
nature of the air, is likewife fer before you. : 

The Moon near her Conjunction makes very high waters, becaufe 
converfing with the hoc rayes of che Sun fends downa great num- 
ber of the forefaid bodies, and nor becaufe fhe is impregnated wich 
the light of the Sun, whereby fhe fhould be grown more potent 
toexcite vapours and exhalations > This is ridiculous, for we find 
other bodies to be {welled near chat time not only through exhala- 
tions raifed out of themfelves, bur paruicularly through particles 
demitred by the conveyance’of the air into their pores. The like 
happens, although in a weaker manner, When tke Moon is in her 
full Afpect, becaufe of her nearer approximation to the Ecliptick : 
But much more in a Lunar Eclipfe, becaufe fhe is then found di- 
reCtly in the Ecliptick. And moft of all, ysatwice higher than 
ordinary at the Full Moon of ALarch and September, becaufe the 
Sun being thenin the A-quinoxial, and molt dire@ly over che tor. 
rid Zone, under which the greateft body of the Ocean floats, and 
the Moon in che fame way near the Ecliptick, muft needs joynrly 
caufe a vaft decidence of the forenamed bodies Intending and aug = 
menting the waters,. 

Or to declare the matter plainer to you: The continuation of 
the Seas Motion forward is not only depending upon the pulfion 
of fucceeding parts bending by refraction naturally forward, but 
alfo by .a kind of attraction or: fuction of preceding parts, thus :- 
Suppofe the Earth to be excavated into certain great cavities, like 
‘to great pipes, whereof of thofe that are formed from the Eaftto- 
wards the Welt by the Sourhthe furthermoft are alwaies deepef and 
Jonger than thofe,which are-neareft tothe Eafts Likewifeconceive - 
fuch Cavities framed in the fame: proportion ro one another from 
‘Welt back again tothe Eaft by che Noh; Now I fay, A the: 
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deepeft and furthermoft cavity muft alwaies attract che water out. 
of the fhallower and lefler, in the fame manner, as the longer 
pipe of a fucker (a Siphon as fome do call it) muft attra all the 
moifture of the fhoreer, becaufe the parts of water being continu- 
ous, and confequently cleaving to one another, the lefler part mutt: 
follow and yield to the greater, the which through its craflicude be- 
ing preffed forwards muft alfo draw che lefler parc after : Since then 
the water isno fooner arrived into one cavity but is thence drawn: 
ito another, hence icis that this tumefaétion of warers is not fenG- 
ble to us in theOcean. The number of chefe cavities we mutt fuppofe 
to be fifteen on each half of the'terre(trial Globe ; becaufe rhe Sea 
doth in every periodical compounded courfe make thircy ftations, 
of fo many cumefactions, by which it muft needs work it felf into: 
fo many cavities... This fuppofed, ic doth infer another aflumption, 
viz. That tince the Ocean moves over fo many borders or fhelves 
OF cavities, it muftneceffarily move in Bores :-A Bore (or more> 
properly a Bare ) is a tumefaction of water underneath moving ve- 
ry fwitt, and elevating. che warers atop into atumefadtion propor- 
tionable to ic underneath: An example of Bores you have inthe 
River of Seyxe, and many other Rivers, where oreat {hallows ob-. 
flrudt che floud of the warers underneath: Buc of this more here- 
after.* The O.ean then moving ina great bore muftraife a tume- 


faction,wherever ic paflech: ‘This rumefi@tion being originally inthe 


middle parts caufes the floud by fending & proportion of warers(fal 
ling through their graviry from the-fop to the fides: as being lower 
firuated )co the coafts on both fides which itp:fleth. Hence we may 
collect shat where ever the borders of. the forefaid cavities do re- 


_ {pect the Coafts, there the Inbabiean:s mut have x {wi appulfe of 


the floud. The Ebbe is norhiog elfe bur che waters returning from 
the fides co rhe middle parts, being lefc lower through the recefs of 
the Oceans bore or tumefaétion : but this by the way. 

Ic ts moft certain, that che Weltern ‘Oceansdirets its waves tos 
wards the Erft.; but whence this continual courfe of water is fup- 
plied may juftly be doubted, and although the Eaftern Ocean doth 
conftantly flow towards the Welty yet how and where Mar del: 
Nort meets with ALardel. Zur remains to be made to appear. Their 
vifble communication through the ftraits of Magallan, or of Eé 
maire, or theftraices of Afartin Forbifber, and of As Jan, cannot be 
imagined to conduce, any thing confiderable towards the. prefup—- 
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pofed evacuation 5 that of CAdagallan little exceeding a League in 
breadth, or above 1@ of 12 fathom in depth, befides the many 
turnings and windings and length ef near 110 or 1 a@ Leagues hin- 
dering any confiderable courfe of water: The offers noc much 
furpafling thefe either in breadth or depth feem to-conduce as little. 
Buc to make the courfe clear beyond all difpure che Weft-Indian 
Earth is boared through deep underneath by the former comprefii- 
on of the Ocean, through which immenfe pertoration the great 
bore of the Sea enjoys a free paffage, and rowles along under the 
Peruvian Ocean. By means of this vaft perforacion the Indian 
Earthis much elevated, and in moft places harh acquired the full 
height, which ic obtaineth.being clome up atop the Sea by many 
Leagues, whence itis that che Land by far overlooking the Ocean 
doth appear to Mariners three or fourfcore Leagues-off at Sea. 


CHAP. VIIl. 


| OF thé courfe of the Sea towards the 
polar Coatfts. 


1. What the Libration of the Ocean ts. That the Tides are.not occafi- 
oncd by Libration. The Navil of the-wWorld. Whence the Seas 
move towards the North Polar. Why the Ebb ts ffronger tathe Nar -~ 
row Seas than the F loud ; and why the F loud ws ftronger than the Ebb 
inthe Ocean. Why the Ivifh Seas are forough. 


2. Why the Baltick Sea ts not fubjetted to Tides. The rice of the Eaft | 


Sea or Sinus Codanus. 

3. The canfe of the bore inthe River of Seyne. 

4. The caufes of the courfes of the Mediterranean. The. rice of this 
State | me 


I, Itherto we have followed the main courfe of the Ocean 
Weltward : In the next place lee us caft an eye towards 

the Northern coa(ts, where we fhall meet the Sea rowling contra- 
rily, now from the South to the North, then from the North back 
again cowatdsthe South. This contrariety muft not perfwade us, 
| although 
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although authorized with Scaligers {ubtilicy, chat the Sea is an 
Animal, neither need weto lay hold uponthat notion of the L;.- 
bration cf theuniverfal waters for-to falve this doubt: However [ 
will noe think it much totell you che meaning of it, The Libra- 
tion of the Océan is rhe projection of its parts from che Center ro 
che Circumference through a diurnal fermentation raifed by the 
torrid rayes of the Sun,or according to Libavins his droling, through 
a diurnal-eguretcation of water out of a botcomilefs pit of the Ocean 
(called its navil) and projected coward its extream parts. Asthis 
kind of {pouting fhould be the caufe of the floud, fo its returning 
back into the Earchs tun belly, or the ceffation of che forefaid fer~ 
mentation fhould be the caufe of the Oceans reflux from the faid 
parcs, be they Northern or Southern, @¢. The expofision ic felf of 


this fubject will. evertits fuppofed reality, forif fuch a fermencati-. 


on were granted, the Ocean mult at one and the fame time move: 
to all cre points of the Compifs, and-acrhe fame time return from 
che fame points tothe Center; Buc what experc Mariner is there: 
that will nor teftifie ocherwife ? And where is this Cente: ? Poffibly 
in the torrid Zonebetween Afadagafcar and Los Romeros, where a 
very {trong tide is generally obferved, buc nor moving Ealtward 
and Weltward atone time; if fo no Ship could pafs without yiel- 
ding her felf to the bottom. Neicher can Libavime his fanGe be- 
admitied, becaufe fuch a Gurges {pouting out would caft Ships 
from it at one ume inco all parcs with an unimaginable force, and: 
likewife would attract Ships.from thofe parts bick again with no. 
lefs force.and {wallow them downinto her belly. That chefe pro- 


perries would neceffarily accompany fuch.a vaft Whirl-Pool is pro-. 


ved by that dangerous Whitl-Poolin the North fea mear the confts: 
of Naermay, by Miriners called the Navil of the World, through its: 
egurgiration calting Ships toa great diftance from ‘ir, and through: 
its ingurgitation drawing them from the fame diftance into her 
throat. Thefe Hypethefes inGlting upon no fparke of appearance, 
we are forced to make choice of our precedent one, whereby ro: 
demonftrate the-different flowing and ebbing of rhefe narrow Seas. 
rowards and from the Septentrional Polar. There be few but knows, 
that che Narrow Seas undergo gradual cumefaction & a rowling up: 
of their waters,being wichal very fwift,and arriving fucceffively from: 

one coaft ro-anothers- as alfo a fucceffive: detumefcenceand decur- 

rence of: thefaid'waters.. Nowthe-reafon why thefe.waters do not: 


accompany, 
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accompany the Ocean from the Ealt towards the Welt, is their 
fhallownefs and inclofure between narrow borders : For the bore 
of the Ocean coming rowling down the «£ehtopian Ocean towards 
- Maur del Nort is difcontinued (asic were ) in-ics depch through the 
fhallow bortom of the polar Seis, and therefore doth only give 
them a calt or throw in pafling : “Por the bore arriving and {welling 
stadually doch chrough chat eradual {welling f he hallow 

gi that g go fqueeze che {hallow 
polar feas towards the Poles in pafling by norwithftanding continu- 
ing its courfe Weltward: The bore being pfled che Ocean. begin- 
nech to wax detumefcenc, whereby the fhallow waters beirg defer- 
ted of the {queezing Ocean do return into the Ocean. The univer- 
filincumetcence paffing twice every naturall day doth caufe a dou- 
ble chinge of chepolar Tidesin rhefame time. Tha fiiftnefs, 
which befalls our Tides in ehefe parts, is likewife caufed through 
che fhallownefs of waters, which are neceffarily impelled fivitter 
forward, than if they being imagined co be deep, where confe- 
quently waters being in a great confluence more weighty mult move 
flower. Hence we may learn the reafon, why the tide in fome 
places doth move {wifter than in others, namely, becaufe the Sea is 
more fhallow there, and therefore Ships arriving near the fhore 
make a greater beneficof the Tide, than farfromit. The Floud is 
commonly weaker.and flower, near the fhores, and within che 
compafs of thefe narrow Seas ; but the Ebbis {tronger and {wifter, 
becaufe che waters do clime upwards being’ forced againft their na- 
tural impulfe, and therefore refift more potently, but returning do 
defcend fortified with their own natural inclination into places de- 
tumefied, and therefore meeting with no refiftence. On thecon- 
trary, in the middle of che Ocean the floud or rather intumefcence 
is ftronger and {wifter than the ebb or detumefcence, becaule the 
univerfal bore; which is the caufe of the floud orinrumefcence of 
the water doth caufe agreaterimpulfe of the water atop through 
her prefence than when fhe is quite paffedg Hence it isthat Ships 
failing from Eaft-India Weltward do over run a larger tract in one 
Gx houres of the intumefcence, than the other fix of detumefcence, 
Thofe Seas, which are derived dire@ly northerly from che Ocean 
do fuffer a greater commotion of tides than others, thap are indi- 
rectly hence defcending. -Henceitis, that the Irifh Seas being 
direétly oppofite from the North te the Ocean do undergo more 
violent Tides than others, becaufe they receive the {queezing a 
impulfe 
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impulfe of che Ocean dire&tly upon them,whereas im the Channel, 
North fea, and. the Bay of B;/cay, the waters do perform their Tides 
more moderately, becaufe they floating under che North, the Oce- 
ans-univerfal impulfeis much mitigated by the defence of the Pro- 
montories of France, England, and Spain. That, which doth fur- 
ther augmencche violence of Tides in the Irith Seas is the fhallow- 
nefs of the warer, and che meeting of Tides, wz. Firft they receive 
the impulfe of che Ocean direétly from the Southwelt, paffing be- 
tween the Welt of Englawd and che Eaft of Jreland towardsthe 
North; then the fame Ocean: continuing its impulfe againtt ‘the 
welt Coalts of Jrelasd, the Sea fecs about’ che N orchwett Cape of 
Ireland, towatds the VVelt of Scotland, and the ttronger, becaufe 
it isrefracted, and,as ic were, fomewhat pinched by the fhallownets 
of che Hebrides and other Iflands; Through this thwart ferting off of 
the Tide ic meers with the Tide pafling through between England 
and Jreland,which it beats back,and.thac more forcibly towards che 
latcer end of the Floud.” The Tides chen meeting here and refle&- 
ing muft neceflarily caufe very rough Seas; befides this, che Ger- 
man Seas feem to fec off fomewhae towards the Northwett of Scet- 
land, where meeting with the Irifh Sea do much intend che afore- 
{aid roughnefs. This alfo cinfes che duplication of Fides in feveral 
parcs of che Irith Seis. Ic will not be unproficable to obferve rhe 
ftreamsof ‘the Tides, where Sea-men do {tate aceneral rule, wz. 
Thac the Tide fers off achwart, wherever ic beats agunft a great 
Promontory: Henceicis, chat chroughout the Channel the Tide 
fecs off athware in many places from the French Coaft cowards the 
Englith, where che Land fticks out in gteac nooks: As from che 
ereac Promontory of France in the mouth of the Channel,and 
from that which is oppofite to the Ifleof wight, and from before 
Calis, O'c. * : 

II. The Promontories do very.’ much weaken the Tides,’ and 
clip them off from waters ftreaming in the No-thealt ; whence 
it is, that there is no Tide in the Exft or Baltick Seas’; befides : 

1. Becaufe the Tide of the German Sea is clipt off by the 
peas of Denmark or Futland and the narrownels of the 
ound. . BI HNG! AG | 

2. The courfe of the German Seais the eafier kepe off, beciufe 
it floacs to the Norchward, "whereas: the’Baltick Sea opens into is 
from the Eaft, . Hence it is alfo, thaca great pare of thefe Seas 
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Hts FI nace ag aerial ee cece = 
> eonfits of frefh waters, becaufe-che Norchi$ea is noc. disburdened; i ri 
UU OlIts. | | : ( | wt 
Fouching,the fir produdtion. of. this Sea, ¢ to-wit the Ealt Sea) ts 
4.48 very probable that it derivedits rice froma great Lake, rifenin of th 
the deepeft-and broadeft place of, che faid Sea,. which by. continu. ipl 
ance of preflure hath bored through thac large traét vvhich novv is: ot 
That this.is fo F prove.. cut 
1, Had theGerman Ocean bored this.Cavern,. then. greater ta 
part of. icvvould have been falt,and heavy like unco. the fame. con 
2.. It wouldthen have been,more deepthan itis; andkavehada |) 
greater opening 5 wherefore it mult needs have hadicsbeginning, | 4h 
fiom a Lakes and for that reafom is very improperly called.a Sea, | ie 
more jultly deferving the name of aS:xxe.or Gulph.. } ie 
tli In many. places. the Sea is taken notice to. rife to the | tens 
height of, a Pike, as before che River of Seynes vvhofe rifing they. | of th 
vulgarly-call the Bares or-bore, taking its beginning.--vvishtheiad- ) font 
vent of the Floud, and afterwards overflovving a-grear length of | pelt 
that River as far as Rean in agreat height,but gradually diminifhing,. —} de: 
The caufe, of. chis isto be-ateribuced to-the depth.of; a Cavernens = | ite: 
compafied by fhelves and banks, wherein the Sea is colleted'and | ye 
Rayeduntit fach timechas ie doth-gather it {elftnco.a-barewhereby | nf 
it liftech: ic felf.up ‘and elimbs.up’ che banks, and being auended” | ih 
wich the fameforce,: whereby: it did elevate ic felfj is protracted as. fyb 
fat as Roan. Here-again we have an-evident teftimony of. the Seas i 
moving underneath, confirming what I have. propofed touching § =} i, 
che univerfal Bore; If the waters herecook theit beginningof moe | yi: 
tion from cheit fuperficial parts, then.a bare wereimpoffible:to arife. 1 mo 
here, becaufe the waters are fret and.in.no.wife opr in their mos. | ash 
tion atop; Erge being flopr underneath itis undoubted, thatthe - Loy 
waters take cheit beginning of motion thence. Fhe famebares'you | Ott 
have here and there in the Seas, which; occafion the overfetcing of 9) 
many a Ship, or che cafting of: them tipon-rocks and (helves, which: tthe 
they could not-efcape,becaufe of the vielence of the fame bores, This wy 
bare is.feldom vifibly perceived in thé Seas, becaufe-ic feems robe. Kin 
drowned bythe waves,neverthelefs.ih many placesic iss. Thecaufe.. of | 
of the breaking of. che Sea. upon ‘banks you, may eafily know-out of: thy 
‘the préecedents, ’ oul Pah sed were B= lineeee by agin 
2 TYi: The Mediterratiean: Sea undersoecl:an-incumefcence and- aul 
detumelcensey although: not very. ftrong. or: {Wifc.3' the-seafon ‘a . at 
2 si ; tne... 
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the‘accer is, 'becaufe ic being iituaced Eattetly efcapes the {ireneth 
of the courfe of the Ocean-flowing weltwards.: Only the Ocean 
through itscontinual palling by doth continually impell the wacers 
‘of the ftraits of Gibralear or the Pillars ‘of ‘Hercules inwards. This 
aimpulfe of the waters inwardsis much {tronger at che intumefcence 
‘of the Ocean, but weak at the detumefcence, neverchelefs the 
“Current of «the ‘Sea‘runs conftamily inwards, becaufe of ‘the con- 
‘ftanc diurnal courfe of the’Ocean from Eaft to VVelt; fo that this 
conftant-currenc into:'rhe Pillars of ‘Hercafes isan Herculean arcu. 
ment, confirming the conftant diurnal motion of the Ocean, Thar, 
wahich.caufeth the floud or intumefeence here, is che’ Ocean impe- 
Jing the Sea ftrongly underneath ac itsintumefcence.: The caufe of 
the detumefcence.is the water falling ‘from ‘underneath the Medi- 
cerranean into the univerfal:Cavern, ‘becaufe of the derumefcence 
of the'Ocean. Moreover, obferve the property of ‘theebbing and 
flowing of thisSea: Through the incumefcence ‘the water is im- 
pelled Eaftward,as well near the fhoresias in the middle: Through 
the detumefcence or waters falling fromunderneath the waters of 
ithe-fRores do fall towards the:central-or middle parts of char'Sea, 

yet fomewhat weltward, becaufe rhe’Sea-doth'fall from underneath 
weftward ; and notwichftanding the decumefcence doth the middle 
of the Mediterranean float conftantly inwards, although but weak- 
dy, becaufe of *the aforefaid impulfe. 

Hence ic appears tharthe Medicerranean is an exact emblem of 
all the motions befalling the Qcean. Touching its original iris cer- 
tain, that che Ocean did-not-form its‘Cavern through irs conftanc 
motion ; becaufe were it fo, chat Sea would be largeft ac its mouth, 
as having wichftood the firft violence of che:Ocean. . 

2. Becaufe ic is ficuated out of thereach of che courfe of the 
‘Ocean floating alwaies weftward. : 

3. VVhere this Sea communteares with. che Ocean, itfeems 
tather to be its ending chan the mouth Of its nartownefs, andiir is 
very probable chat near. theccreation the extremity. of Spaz and the 
Kingdom of Fez joyned in an J/ftasuswhich fince chrough violence 
of the Ocean and the preffure of the Mediserranean is, bored 
through. Therice ther of chis Sea mult be adfcribed:to the pere- 
grin Element.of warer breaking out-of che, Earth ,chrouzh'the con- 
cuffion of the third Divifion, which. afterwards was conr:ined 
Within a great rent or Siaus.of the,Earth: ‘Neither.did the Exaias 

| Sf{{ 2 | Sea 
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Sea derive its original from the Medirerranean, becaufe of the nar- 
rownels of the Channel, throvga which they-have accefs to each 
other: Buc this with molt grear Lakes of the World,asthe AZeoris, 
Haneygaban, Oc. Were formed throvgh accidental protrufions of 
the peregrin Element of water, as you fhall read in the next 
Chapter. 

Among the various courfes of che Sea we mutt not forget the 
inferting the caufes of currents, whofe waters although commu. 
nicating with the Ocein, do nowwithftandirg make choice of a di- 
flint motion, varying wichall at cercain feafons : Thus Mariners 


obferve a ftrong current from Cabo Delgado towards the Cape of 


Good Hope ftreaming Southwelt: and another floating welt- 
ward from Cabo das corremes tothe River Aguada of Boapazs 
Near Aguada de San Bras the curtent runs towards the Land. The 
eaufeis the different pofition and degree of depth of their Cavity, 
which varying from that of the Ocean do fuffer their: waters to be 
fqueezed to a differenc courfe :: Neither muft any imagine chat the 


wind is the principal caufe of thefe currents, and much. lefs of the 


univerfal Tides of the Ocean, becaufe the @ronger the wind 
blowes againft chem, the ftronger they float againtt che wind. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Tnundations,. 


&. Of the rice of the great Gulphs of the Ocean. The canfes of Inunda- 


sions. That the Deluge nsentioned in Genelis was not aniverfal. The. 


explanation of the Text. 

2. The manner of the Deluge. That st wae net oscafined through the- 
over filing of ‘the Ocean. | 

3. That there hapned very great Deluges finet ; when aud wheres. 

4. The effetts of the firff Deluge. Pail 

5. Inland Inundations.. ( 


¥. le‘Ocean and others of its Arms, through their continual: 
; Violence spain the Earth doin time bore grear Caverns 


| Max 
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ato her body,whence the great Gulphs of Bengale, Perfia, Arabia, 
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Mexico, mott great Bayes and {traits took cheir beginning; and no 
wonder fince they were moulded by che {trong {tream of ‘the Ocean 
ficating wellward. Neither is che Ocean {atisfied of the Earth for 
poffeifing che Center ( for which they have both an equal claim ) in 
making fuch.affaults upon her; but is {till ftriving co enter and be- 
ein Mew iruptions into her, . whereby ic oft grows victorious of 
fome of her Plains, 2s appears by thofe frequenc inundations fu. - 
ftained in England, (parcicularly that of Somer(er(hire, extending to 
20 miles in length, and 15 in breadth, whofe fury had drowned 
feveral Towns, and fwallowed ep many hundreds of men, fome 
making their efcape upon deales and pieces of Timber of Houfes, 
chat were watht away; Rabbers fled heir lodges and got atop 
Sheeps backs fwimming as long as chey could for their lives: Corn. 
and {traw floated up and down in abundance, being filled with 
Rats and Mice endeavouring their efcape, befidesa great number 
of dead crearures that were feen adrift) Molland;many. places of A fay. 
Africa,o'cs Among thefe none was ever more furious,. than the 
Deluge hapning inthe year of the Creation 1656, mentioned 
in the feventh Chapter of Gene/fs, whofeeminence above the Earth 
reached tot 5 Cubits, defttoying all living Creatures ( except fome: 
few only ): chat had thirherco fed upon the fruits of the ground, I 
mutt not forget here to rectifie Peoples judgments perfwading: 


~ chemfelves chat this Inundation (hould have been univerfal.. Leranc. 


ic was univerfal intworefpeGs: — 

t. To all the Earth chac was inhabited by the Pacriarchs: and: 
their Tribes. 

2, Inrefpe& ro the univerfal damage and lofss for ir had de- 
ftroyed all-thac was upon Earth, excepting thofe that were miracu- 
loufly: preferved for the prefervation’and ufe of the race of Man. But 
pray can any one rationally conceive, that the height of 15 Cubits: 
of water above thofe hills of A/a {hould have exceeded the tops 
of all che mountains of che world ? What proportion is there be-. 
tween thofe hills & ¥5 Cubics,and the Peak of Texersffe,the Mount 
Venpi in Onetichen, or Fekin in Chingatu, or Kefing, Mung, Ho» 
sang, Juntay, Loyang, Kiming, ( where they are nine daiesin ger- 
ring upto therop) Faughean, being all Mountains of Chiza reach- 
ing higher than the lower clouds ; The Olympas, Athos, or thofe 
high Mountains. upon the Welt-Indian €oafts?: No more than: 


dates; 
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daies rain fhould drows the whole World, when awholefix months. | 
rain falling every Wincer upon che Eaf-Jndies {carceincreafech the dl 


intumefcence of the Ocean. Bur obferve'the {core of ‘the Scrip: i 


ture, Gen.7.18. and the waters prevaited greatly, and were greatly ~ | 
sncreafed uponthe earth, Gc. ‘Here che divine Text feemeth to in-. 
rend nothing furcher chan a great prevailing and increafe of the - 


waters, which could effect ‘little more than a partial Inundation : 


for otherwife to have-caufed an univerfal one, none lefs than the 
greateft prevailing and incteafe of waters would have fuficed, 


Wherefore the words of ver.19. viz. And al the Hiiks, that were 
ander the whole heaven, were covered, ‘are to be undertteod only of 
all the bills, chat were covered by the whole heaven defcribed by 


their Horizon: And ftill inthe popular fpeech, when we fay-the . | 


whole-heaven, we mean no more chan the Horizon, thatiis as far as 
‘wecan fee roundabout us, ; | : 
IT. .Nexe let us:confider'che manner of this great Deluge. 
I. It was not caufed through the irruption of the Ocean inte 
the-earth, becaufe then the faid Deluge would have been exireamly 
fudden, wz. in fx hours time the floud mut have broughe in 


the waters, and it-muft-have left alarge Gulph , where ic brake. 


‘in: Neither was the Sea high enough to have made fuch an 


2. The beginning of it was itaken asthe Text holds forth, 


11,12, Frome the breaking np of the fountains of the great deep, and 


the opening of the windows of heaven, and the violent rain: Thelefad 
den impetuous cempefts muft’ needs have caufed a creat altonifh- 
menc and anguifh upon chofe who had fo jultly deferved. The 
‘breaking up of che Fountains were the burfting of ‘the peregrin Ele- 
ments, contained within the bowels of the earth, efpecially of wa- 
ter, air andifire out of the .erear deep, that is the valt Mediter- 
ranean Sea, by men of that Age called and accounted the great 
deep. . 

| The great occafion of this burfting our of che waters were'r.: The 
heavy innixe of earth in che thallows of the Mediterranean prefling 
the warers underneath from its Center. 

2. The air and fire forced through the earth of the {aid fhal- 

lows to pafs co theic-own Element. 

_ 3» The eating winds fence down'throagh’ the opening of the 
windows of heaven which piercing the pores of the earth ese 
te 
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red nor 2 liccle.co.the firring up of the airand fite contained within 
theearth,and:co the vibration of the cerreftrial Mafs. ' 
4. The impetuous fhowers. of rain breaking down, and dividing 


_ the earch. 


Through this rempeft the waters of the Mediterranean cot above 
the earth, and agreat proportion of the tract of air brake into the 
earth,having fo fair an opporcunicy as at the nick of burfting to ger 
nearer to the Cencera Bur being inclofed by water & feparared from, 
its Element was by the potent compreffion of the faid- water forced 


|’ toreturn, whereby che waters muft neceffarily be much cumefied, 


lifted up, and calt our of their mole; whence they were contftrai- 


ned to float over the earch : bur the air being moff returned, che 


rain teftrained,, and the winds direéted to pals over the earch, the 
waters fecled and retired intotheir Cavern leaving che earth. very. 
much; difpofed to. germination of plants > and-fo the ftopping up 


of the: Fountains of the deep:and the windows of heaven was ace 


complifhed.. nea 

©» HEL. Not: many years afterthere hapned another deluge fomes 
whac lefs thin the former, caufed through the bur(ting up of chofe- 
waters, that.now conitituce the Adare msajus or Euxien Sea, and 
the Lake AZeotis. . Some hundred years after another delugecame 
upon Perfia and Tartary bythe burfting up of the Hircaniawot Cae:- 
fpsan Sea. The Weft- Indians have fucceffvely retained in their me>~ 
mory a great Inundation, which they imagine was univerfal, came: 


‘upon them through the burfting up of the Lake Huaneygabax,or.Pés- 


yimein Gutana. : Abad 

_ Through thefe before-mentioned deluges a grese-parrof: the. 
lind Gza, half of the Town 7 yndaridain: Sicily, Acarnania (bea:- 
ing drowned in che Gulph of Ambracia) and Achaainthe Gulph.: 
of Corinth, and other great Countries muft have been {wallowed u 
andlaid even with che bottom of che faid waters;as likewife hapned 
to Pyrrha,Antiffa,Elice, Bura; and: many other places*:. ochers mutt 
have appeared through the thrufting up of char and, in whofe ftead 
the warers {ueceeded:’) This occafioned the new appearances of ° 
Drlos and Rhodws,. of Nea Gitnared between Eéwnus-and the Hike! 
‘defpont 5 of Abones Thera, Therafia, Hitrayand Anaphes: 0.05% 

IV. Through. the {aid difcontinued and-unequal burftine up of: : 

the: waters and breaking of: the land Siéily-was feparared: from 


from: 
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from Enbea,Eubaa from Baoria, Leucofta from theSixenian Promon- 
cory, and many ocher Iflands comprehended wichin che Mediter- 
ranean from the Continent: Likewife have many Sea- pore Towns 
in Exrope been feparated from the Continent, as witnefs many 
Ships chat have run a ground upon their fteeples and houfes: Thus 


in che year #421 many Towns and Villages of Holand and Freez- | 


land were {wallovved up by the Sea ; and the Sea-men to this day 
are forced to take notice vvhere fuch and fuch of their Tovwvns 
vvere drovvned, for fear of inhabiting them sgain. 

The wvacersthrough cheir preffing vveight do fomerimes decline 
from one place, Wwhich-they then leave dry, to another, where 
chey have moulded a deeper Cavern ; by fuch anoccafion vere the 
Iflands of Axtiffalefc dry,and fo uniced to che Continent of Lesbos, 
Zephyrius to Halicarnafins, Ethufo to Mindus, Dromifcon and Pe- 
ves to Miletus,~Narthecufato the Parthexian Promontory ; Hybax- 
da, Epidanrus, Magne fia, and Oriconto the Continent: Thefame 
hath arrived co many other places; namely chat fame part of a fhore 
hath been deferted through the Seas declination, (as hapned co the 
Country about Ambracia, Ephefus, the Plain of Arabia, and 
above Memphis as far as the ethiopian Mountains, having been 
all over covered by the Sea) in fuch a manner, chat Ships wvhich 
had been caft avvay upon the fands near to that fhore wvere after 
fome hundreds of years found fome miles off from the Sea, deeply 
covered with earth by length of time, caft upon them partly from 
the adjacent hills by the vvind ; and partly by the heaving up of the 
fand through the feas diurnal Tides. Hence vve may eafily knowv, 
vvhence that Maft came, chat vvas found vvith a Pulley to ic 


flicking out of the top of one of the fteep hills of Spitsbergin” 


Greenland neat vvhere they ufually fith for Whales. 

Before I go farther I muft convince thofe of their miftake, thac 
fare Earthquakes the occafion of the difappearance. of fome 
Iflands, and appearance of others, formed through the violenc’and 
unequal burfting up of earch. : : 

1. Let them rake notice that Earthquakes are frefh enough in 
mens memories in the #¢/?-Jndies,and chofe great ones too,yet they 
never, or very feldom have protruded any Iflands: there ; neither is 
their eruption large enough for ro compafs fuchan effect. ¢ ./ 

_2. Earthquakes happen moft rhrough the Earths belching up of 
wind, chat bapned to be inclofed -wichin her belly, -bue-ic is 
impoflible 
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impoflible that a wind fhould drown a Country, or raife an Ifland : 
Potlibly you may reply, That together with awind there oft bur- 
ftethouta floud of water. I grant it, and what is chis elfe but a 
Deluge ? Thus many Towns and Villages in Holland and Friefland 
have | been formerly, fwallowed upibyfuch deluges, as cheir great 


| Lakes are {till teftimonies of ;~ andto my apprehenfion all thac 


Country mutt neceffirily be fubje&ted to fiuch deluges, finceit 
{wims upon the warer. ; 

Touching Inland Inundations, as that which befell Frieflandin 
the year 12 £8,where neir10000o perfons were buried in the water; 
and that of Holland and Zealand inthe Reign of Charles che fifth 
Emperout of Germany, inthe year 1531. and feveral times fince, as 
that of the laft year, when agreat parc of the Country all about 
Gorcum Was feized upon by Inland waters. Their caufes are to be 
attributed to torrents ftreaming down our of the melted {now, as 
alfo co the {welling of the Inland waters, through receiving a great 
quantity of frofty mssima’s, pouring down from the North tn a 
cold Winter. 

The River of Nile proves yearly extravagant in e4gype fortwo 
months andten dates, becaufe being fituared very low it is obliged 
to receive the fuperfluity of water falling from above out of feve- 
rall creat Rivers and Lakes, asthe Lakes Zembre, Saflan, Nuba, and 
the Rivers Czbella, Tagazi, Ancona, Corer, and many others, befides 
the warer which ic draweth from the hills and other grounds. Thefe 
Rivers and Lakes do conftantly fwell every year by reafon of che 
oreat rains,that fall there at certain times of the year. ,Befides the 
heat of the Sun exerctfing its power very vigoroufly near the latrer 
end of Afay, doth very much fubtlize and rarefte chofe waters, 
whereby they are rendred more fluid, penetrating and copious ; 
and laftly che Sun converfing in the northern declination doth im- 
pell che Ocean ftronger againit the Northern fhores, whereby the 
waters are alfo muchincreafed. Hence isis, that the waters of the 
Nile are fo fabtill, chac they deceive the air in carrying of them up 
in vapours,viz.becaufe they are fo fubtilly ftrained: No wonder then 
if they prove fo healthy. The fime caufes are appliable to the ex- 
ceffive increafe of the Rivers Ganges, Padus, Arrius, Danow, Tiber 
and thefts. ) 
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Of the caufes of the before-mentioned |. 
properties of Lakes.. yee 

? ‘ pmo 

L.wehence the Lake-Alphaltites #% fo rong for [uftaiming of wesghty bom | hs 
dies,and why it breeds no F ih. The canfe of qualities contrary tothefe ayy 

in other Lakess The caufe of the effetts of the Lake Lerna.. Whey 

2. Whence the vertnes of: the Lake Eaug, of Thrace, Gerafa,the Lake | sins 
among the Troglodites, Clitorius, Laumond, Vadimon, and Be- | nen 
naco are derived. : BD vil 
3-. Whence the properties of the Lake Larius, Pilats Pool, aud the Lake: |) | 


of Laubach emanate. 


with 

7 \\ 

| a ye the.caufe of thofe effects of the Lake AiPhattites || “id 
_W fthould be, thename feems to contain, viz. The wae || 1, 


cet olued together by.an incraffated air and condenfed fire, confti-. | 


AI 
tutingthe body of a cerrain Bienen, called Asfhaltos, whencethe: | sed 
faid Lake doth alfo derive ics name:: It-is uncapable-of breeding ran 
fith, becaufe through its fulphureouschicknefs ic fuffocstes all virall Sis 

Ta flames, On the.contrary the Lakes Avernum (alchoughdeep: | it. 
La 360 fathom ) and that of -£shiopsa are fo much fubrilized through.) 

VHS the paffing.of rarefied air, char they are uncapable of fultainine the | fy 
lealt weight... Touching theirpernicious quality rofowl, it muitbe | 


attributed to the venomous fpirits permixt with thar rarefied air,. ||, 
infeéting the whole Element of air as far as it covers them.The Lake. | 4, 

D E i 1 ‘thok 
Lerna and the other in Portugal caufe their effects chroueh the per-. | 
mixture of a quantity: of crude mitrous bodies, which provevery > 
deprefling. That.Lake of sthiopia is unctious.throuch rhe admixe | 
ture of incraflared air.. | 0 


Il.. The. Lake. Bang: in Ireland acqamres a. fideropoetick verruc: © i; 
under water from the imbibition of crude Aluminous juyces, 7 Th 
by means of their indurating and conftridtive vertue. changing. | He 
wood {ticking in the mud into an Iron-like fubftance;~ chat parc: 7] | 
which is\under water-into-a ftone-like fubftance, .becaufe of the: | A; 
diminurion .of:the-faid Aluminous Juyces, . which through their is 
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weight are more copious in the mud ; the part of the wood thac 
{kicks out of che water remains wood, as betng beyond the reach 
of the faid heavy juyces. The Likes of Thrace and Gerafa prove 
pernicious through admixture of crude arfenical exhalations. The 


Like among the Troglodites being Mercurial is infeltuous to 
the brain. The Like Cljtorins through its nitrofity difturbs the fto- 
mach, and attracts a great quantity of moifture to it, and infecting 
it with an offenfve quality, caufes a loaching of all Liquors. 
The fudden tempetts efilling the Lake Laumond and Vadt- 
mon are cauled through winds breaking out of the eatth through 
the watet» Lakes refiltinduration by froft chrough igneous expira- 
tions pervading them. The Lake Bemacns thewsits.fury, when its 
internsl winds are excited by external ones, caufing a Concutfion 
aid a Rage in che water, like unro an aguifh body, whichis difpofed 
ro a thaking fit by -every fharp wind raifing che harp winds 
within, = : | A boAN Ros 
Ill. The River Abda paffech freely through the Lake Lares 
without any commotion of its body, becaufe the waters of che 
Lake through their extteam craffitude are deprefled downwards, 
and fo are conttituced atopin a rigid pofture, whereas che River ts 
impelled forwards, and-very littte downwards: But were icto flow 
through a thallow water, whofe quantity doch not beat any. propor- 
tion to receive the preffure of the ait downwards againft the earth, 
they would foon communicate in {treams. | 

2. The waters of a Like differ »much.in craflicude anddenfity 
from thofe of a River, and therefore devexclude its ttreams. 

The Lake Haneygaban doth not vilibly disburden itfelf. of thofe 
waters, but threfting Caverns:underneath into the earth, ‘raifes all 
rhofe hills chrough the incumefcence of the fatd waters, that ate 
near to her, out of which fome Riversido take theirrice. 

Pilats Pool is Qirred into a vehemenc fermentation by fling- 
ine any prefling body into it's ‘becaufe thereby thofe heterogeneous 
mineral juyces (viz. Vieriolat and Sulphuréous fubttances) are ratified, 
mixt together , and “brought to ‘a fermentation: and working: 
Through this fermentation the water {wells and-exceeds its bor- 
ders:but the water being clarified the commotion ce:ferh. Neither 
needs any onewonder, thac fo {mall:a mateer fhould be che caufe of 
fo great an'éxeRuation, fince one partiof the mwarer-coth ftit upthe 
other,and fofucceffively the whole pool comes:totbeftirred. 2, 
ida a Tece 2 ‘Pods 
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Pools owe their rice ro great rains or torrents, whichfometime._| 


do How vifibly over the meadows, of through Rivers caufing inun- 
dations: Sometimes through Caverns :of the Barth, as that near 
Laubach. i ke 


CHAP. XI. 


OF the rice of Fountains, Rivers. 


and Hills. 


&. That Fountaims.are noe fupplied by rains 

2. Ariftotles opinion touching the rice of Fountains examined. 

3. The Authors affertion concerning the rise of Fountains. The rice of 
mary principal Fountains of the worlds » : 

. Why Holland 2 wor mountainous. 

That the firft deluge was not the caufe of Hills. 


the Earth t derived. 

7» Whence it ts that moft (hores aretMMonntainous. why the I fland 
Ferro e not wrrigated with any Rivers.. Why-the earth ss depreffed 
under the torrid Zone, and elevatedstowards the polars. The cane of 
the multitude of Hills in fome Countries and { carcity in others. 


8. How it is poffible for. the Sea to penetrate ivtothe bowels of the- 
earth. is 


I, “FE He opinion of Fountains , fcatcering. out of the earth and 

- fupplied by waters rained down and colle&ed wichin Ca- 
verns of the earth, as ic hath -vulgarly taken.place.among many, fo.. 
itis very fufpitious ; experience rells us, thac many perennal.Foun- . 
tains {pring:forth out-of fandy and every, where about dry. Moun- 
tains, whereunto noowithftanding but: little is concribured.by che 
moifture of the* heavens, fince the rain fallech but feldom, (asin 
ef gypt, and other places,) and che Sun is very hot,the.Country very 
dry, infomuch that did che rain fallin twice that quantity, ic would 
fearce’ be fafficient: to irrigate. che. foile,, much lefs. of fupplying | 


Moitture for Fountains... 


. Whence that great quantity of water: contained within thebowels of * 
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2. Many Fountains draw their water very deep, near a humdred 
foot, yea twoor threehundred deep out of the earth:. Whereas 
rain feldom penetrates. deeper into the earth than tenor eleven 
foor. | 

3. Some,Foumrains break forth out of Rocky Mountains, which 
are uncapadle of. imbibing rain: Ergo their rice and continuation 
are not from fain. 

If. ihe opinion of Ariffot/e is much more abfurd, afferting fub-- 
terraneous air converted into water to bethe caufe of Springs, 
fince we have formerly madeic appear, that the converfion of air 
into water is impoflisle ; or were ic not, ic would feem very irra- 
tional to-fuppofe the earch to,be.fo ho:low as to becapable of con- 
taining fuch an infinite quantiry of air, as to continuate the courfe 
of a Fountain ; -becaufe agreat quantity of air condenfed (as they 
e:llic ) would prodice-but tittle more than a drop *: | 

If. 1.1n brief Fountains owe their beginning and continuation to 
great quantities. of. water collected wichtn great Caverns of the 
earth. This the diggers of Mines confirm to us, who fonetime 
through digging too deep meet with great and fudden burftings out 
of waters, which ofc do prove perennal. Such mifchances have 
hapned nor once in the Coal-pits near Neweaftle, to the drowning 
of many aman. Moreover there arenogreat hills, but which re(t 
upon great eulphsof water underneath them, infomuch thar a hill 
is nothing elfe bur the raifing of the earch through a great eulph of 
wacer lodging underneath it. -Hence ic is chat hills are generally 


33% 


*For one: 
drop of wa- 
ter in an. 
Bvolipile is 
atrenuated 
iN'e@ a great 


blaft of : 


wind or air 
asthe vul- 
gar may. 
call it: 
Ergo, &co 


the f{tore-houfes -of Rivers, and their fides or cops cheir Springs, . 


How many Houds of. water, are there difcovered to break out of the 


fides of feveral-greac hitls in Kent, Surrey, and innumerous. 


oher places of the world? Whence fhould thofe pregnant Pewter 
Mines in Cornwal, or Lead Mines in Derbifhire, and all other Mines - 
in the world befupplied with.a fufficient quantity of water for cheir 


Matter, werejc nor thac the hills afforded it out of their Caverns >- 
Whereour fhould all thofe vaft flony and rocky Mountains of the - 


Univerfe confit, but out of water derived from the Earchs bowels? : 
Whence fhould thofe great perennal Rivers,thac {pout forth from - 
under the Alpes and Peravian Mountains take their rice, bug - 
from thofe gulphs of water, whereby they are raifed to. thar 

height ?» Whence fhould all the water of thofé great Lakes uron - 
hills.arrive ? As chat between. the middle of he three tops of the- 
hifke 
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hill Pasha in China,whofe depth was never yet fathomed ; and chat 
upon the Mount fenkin hear the City Se, being of no lefs depth,and 
hedr a quirter of a Milein compafs; !fkewile chat of Teewchi neat 
Mien; chat deep Lake upon the Mount Tieala called the L ke of 
the Drake, becanfe itis fo horrible through its depth and com- 
‘Motion, thacif any fhould cafl a ftoneinro it, ic Would render a 
ereat noife like uncoa thunder: befides many others in Exrope ; as 
thofe in Ireland, c. 
In fine,do not all che greatelt Rivers of che wotld,viz.Ganges, Ni- 
Ls, Senaga,Nuba,T ana,Nieper, Morava,Garunena,T hames,Gc. yea, 
and all others {pout out of hills,or are they noc derived from Lakes? 
Lakes ufually are environned by a Plain, becaufe thofe waters,which 
fhould thrutt up hills abour chem are collected in an open Cavern. 
Notwithttanding are the fame waters of Lakes through the air’s 
preffure fofced underneath into the earth, where ac fome diftince 
they docaft up hils, for to disburden the earth, whereat they {pout 
out Rivers; foraLakeis uncapable of ic felf to fpout our a River, 
begaufe being fituared low wants force to {pout it ouc from it, 
whereas waters, chat are procruded and continually impacted and 
crufhe very thick or clofe into Caverns of hills, do by a reni- 
tency prefs again(t che earch above and below, and fwallow up the 
air contained within the faid Caverns into their fubftance, and the 
earch doth reciprocally prefs againft them; but the air being thin, 
{mooth and elib,is ar laft violently protruded by both their gravities; 
which erupting wich a great force and difcontinuation of the 


earch, doth make way upwards for the water to be preffed out che - 


éafier by the earth wich fuch a force, as may {quare to the prettuding 
‘of along River: Wherefore it is neceflary, that Rivers fhould de- 
tive either immediately or mediately from hills: Thusimmedi- 
ately the Rhein {prings forth out of the Mount Adula alias Vogel ; 
“The Dano out of a Mounc within the black wood fome 6 Leagues 
off from Tubingen; The Necker out-of another near the fame 

Town ; The Garona out of one of the Perinemm Mountains; The 
Faxartes out of the Sogdian Mountains, as Prolomy names them 5 
The Duieper out of fome Mountains near Daieperco ; The River of 
Fordan out of two Iffuesof the Mount Lebanon, viz. For and Dan, 
both which meeting communicate in one tame of Jordan; The 
River Euphrates out of the Moune ftanding tn the midft of the 


Garden of Edes; The Baté'in Spain, out ot the Mount Oretpeda 
near 
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neat Caftao; The Asien out of the Mountains among the Trebanis 

che Zepx five out of fome Mountain in Poland ; and fo amillion of 

others. Mediately, The River of Mile defcends out of fome Hills, 

chac draw their water out of the Lake Zemsbre. The River Niger 

falies vigoroufly out of fome hills near the Lake Borno, whofe 

Caverns are filled thelengch of threefcore Leagues under ground 

by ftreams flowing out ofa Lake between Guidan and Vangue: The 

River Nuéa out of Mouncains deriving their water from the Lake. 
Nuba, and in like manner many others. Touching narrow fhort Ri- 

vers, that flow froma their head downwards to alow place, they: 
may draw their rice immediately from a Lake, becaufe they need: 
not that vigour of impulfe. 

IV. Hollasdand Zealand although very rich in Water, yet are- 
poorin Mountains, becaufe'their ground is fo much chorow. foakc 
and mafhe wich water, that,being changed into a mud, ic would 
fooner break into crums, than be rarfed up into hills) Wherefore - 
che name of Helland was very aptly impofed upon ‘that Countrey, . 
fince that underneath it is hollow, filled up only wich ‘water, the: 
ground {wimming atop it in the forme of clay or mud, they haying: 
little or no fandy ground within cheir dikes or bankes. . . 

Hence it appears, chat towards the conftitution of .a Hill chefe: 
¢onditions mutt be required, are 

X. A great quantity of water mutt be-bored underneath the: 
Earth; for.a {mall quanticy would prove invalid to life ir up. . : 

2... They mult form their Cavern very deep ; for near the Surface: 
they would foonerbreak through than raifecheearth,. 

3-Bhe ground under which'they bore muft be very denfe,dry and: 
Jandy for cokeep inthe water; for were ic moitt or loofe, ir would 
not rife,hut fooner break :. Befides, this dénfity and fandine(s of the- 
earth doth ferve to concentrate and conclemerare the: earth into: 
one body, whereby ic is gradually raifed and lifted up.. From 
this difcourfe obferve , why hills-are fandy and dry, alchongh 
ontaining fuch a butk of water underneath chem; vic. becaufe. 
of the clofenefs or denfity of the wsizinza’s or fands-of the. earth 
compelling the warer under chem. : a 

2. The reafon why.all hills do not emic fountains of water, is be-- 
caufe theiwater is. lodged-very deep under them, (or becaufe of: the: 
extream denfity:of their terrettrial msinima’s.. °° 

Ve -Thiscannov but-confute.chac im probable: opinion, , aflerting : 

hills; 
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hills to be formed through the violence of the waters.after the Des 
luge, carrying great pieces of the earch along with them in returning 
to their receptacle : anorher reafon again(t this is,becaufe great tor= 
fencs,tumbling down witha tempeftuous fury,and caufing an Inun- 
dation or Deluge wherever they touch, fearce leave any :fign of 
dnequaliry of the earth behind them. | 

_. 2, Here may then be demanded from them, how and whence 
thofe hills before or afcer the Deluge of Noah, or of Ogiges, or 
Deucaleon( itis the fame) received their formation ? Huis there 
were before ; for befides the Bible, Fofephus, Abydenas, Berofus and 
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others make mention of avery high hillin Artsenia major called’ 


Barinjby others C hardaus,whereupon a pious man fhould have faved 
himfelf inan Ark. So Ovid {peaks of the Mount Parnaffas, whofe 
height fhould have preferved Dexcaleon with his wife Pyrrhafrom 
the rage of the Deluge. Others tofave che matter have conceited 
the Stats to have atcraéted lumps out of the earch, and foraifed 
them into hills; buc chis opinion is foabfurd, chat itneeds no 
confutation. The Vulgar obferving molt hills to be fandy do be- 
yond all reproof believe, that chey are nothing elfe but congeftions 
of fand or eirth, heapedup by che winds. I thall nor chink it much 
to inferc their judgment touching avery high hillin Holland ftu- 
ated a mile off from the Hague towards Shiveling,and rer" sEoxnr cy}. 
led the HighCiife, which about a hundred years ago, they fay was 
of ‘chat height that one might have wathc his hand in the clouds up- 
on.the topof ir, but now is diminifhe to one third, to whatit 
was, and I my felf can remember that it was much higher than now 
itiss The caufe of this diminution they adfcribe to the winds, 
blowing down the fands, out of which chey fay-all rhofe {mall hills, 
that are aboucir, were formed. But torectifie cheir apprehenfions ; 
who can rationally judge, that winds are forcible enough ro remove 
hills of that weight and bignefs, or that winds thould be ftrone 
‘enough to heap up fuch a Mountain? Any one would fooner ima- 
gine the winds to blow them.down #If chen winds have not the po- 
wer to raife a Mountain, certainly they are too weak to pull one 
down. ‘Or thus, If winds be fo powerful, why did they not blow 
down fuch hils’before they.came to that height ? 

2. Hills in many Hands of the west-Indies ‘are raifed much 
higher, where the winds are much more outragious :. Wherefore 
the caufe of the diminution of the fore-mentioned High Chfe mut 
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be ad{cribed to the removal of the water underneath ( whereby 
the hill doth graduallydink and grow icffer, ) and boring further in- 
to feveral places about hath raifed chofe other hills, fy 

VI. But fince hills are fo numerous,Lakes and R vers not fearce, 
a difquifition muft be made, whence and how fuch a vaft quanticy 


) . .of wacer doth redound within the bowels of the earch. 


The peregtin Element of water within the earth bears no pro- 
portion of affording acomperent moifture towards the cafting up of 
{o many monftrous Mountains, or fcactering fuch large perennal 
Fountains and Rivers, or of depreffing the Surface of che earth by 
fuch vaft Lakes: Wherefore I fay nothing appears full enoughro 
effufe fuch dimenfions of water buc the Ocean alone, whofe belly 
being oppreffed wich an inexhauftible plenitude is conftantly irrita- 
red rovomic up its fuperfluities inco the weaker and lower parts of 
theearth. Reafon will incline us to thistruch: that muft be the 
original of waters, whereinto they are disburdened (for ocherwile 
if che Sea didretain all thofe waters evacuated by Rivers, ‘ic would 
manifeftly increafe, but fince it doth nor, itis an argument that the 
Sea expels as much asit receives ;) but thac 1s the Ocean, Ergo. 

2. Many Lakes,Fountains and Rivers,alchough remote from the 
fips of the Sea, do norwithftanding participate of the flowing and 
ebbing thereof, asthac Fountain in the I{land Gades, another neat 
Burdeaux,@'c. ergo the fea doth prefs w:cer thither, 

3. The divine words of Solomon confirm'the fame to us,Eeel.1.7, 
Untothe Place from whence the Rivers come, thither do they returs 
again, but that is into the Sea, Ergo. 

4. The ancient Church-men do alfo fub{cribe to this, wiz. Ifidor, 
lib.3. de Orig. Cap.20. Bafil. Hom. 4. Hex. Feromupon Ecclef.t. 
Damafe. lib. 2. de fid.orth. c..9. Hugo de S. Vitt. upon Gen. Dioxyf. 
upon Proy.8. &c. | 

The manner of the Seas conveyance or paflage'to che innermoft 
parts of the earth is by fcrewing, prefling, and penetrating through 
the fowermoft parts ; for_there ‘the Sea is moft porent, exercifing 
its weight refracted co the fides, whereas atop it is too weak, of 
wereit ftrong enough, it would break forth before it had paffed any 
confiderable way. Befides its own weight the faltnefs. of the Sea 
doth very much conduceto the intending of its force; for thefe 
falin particles are apt to undergo a dividing and cutting preffure. 


VII. Places; thac are bordering upon the Sea, are alwaies and . 


Uusu every 
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Hence it is, that eVery where abour, the Coalts are en- 
compaffed by hills. Mountains are oft higher and grearer within 
the Land than near the Sea, becaufe they are raifed by che meeting 
of great quantities of water impelled from two Seas ;_ So the Alpes. 
are calt up by che water impelled from the Venetian Gulph of the 
oné fide, and the Tyrrhesias Sea of theother, both meeting under 
them... The Peak of Tenersffe- is chru(t_up to. the height of three- 
fcore miles. through cafting upall chae ground, into whofe room a 
great depth: of water is fucceeded undermining ir allabour. The 
I{land Ferro is not itrigated atop with any fluence moifture, as. 
Lake, River, or Springs (except only with the abundant droppings 
of a tree drawing moifture from a great depth, or by colleéting rhe: 
dew of: the air, which fufficeth to quench che thirft of all rhe Inha- 
bicancs. and their Cattel;) becaufe confifting throughout of high 
Mountains, their fand lying very clofe deep and heavy; doth de- 
tain che warer underneath them. | 
The earth is much more depreffed under the rorrid Zone, and. 
as much more raifed towards the Poles, becaufe the Ocean being ga- 
thered into a valt body under che forementioned Zone depreffeth all: 
che land unde: itand near coit with one colfeéted and united force 
ef weight cowards the Poles, which doth undoubtedly affure me 
that under both Poles Arcick and Antartick che firm land doth 
ftick out far above the waters: And queftionlefs Greenland. is pro- 
cracted quite throughout the Norchern polar Region. | 
The Mountain Serra Leonain ethiopia bearing up ro the heighe: 


of che clouds (wherewith the topis alwaies befer,). although raifed: 
within the torrid Zone, is fuffulted by a great gulph collected: 


through the meeting of two ormore parts of the Sea under grounds. 


dead whole Africa feems to.be inflated into high mountains from. 
the limits of <gype until che fartheft part of the 4¢lantick.moun-- 


tainthrough communication of Lakes, which again arife out of che- 
concourfe of waters propelled from the) Medicerranean, Eruthrean,. 


Ahiopian, and AtlantickSeas. Arabia is likewife, lofty.through 


hills vaunting upon waters immitted from the Per fian-and Arabian: 


Gulphs. j 
tMafcovra-and Lithwana.are for the-egreater pare Ghampian: 


Countries, because: their foil is-too much foakt for. tobe raifed up.. 


IDLO ) 
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every where .caft up into hign hills or mountains, becaufe they re- , 
ceive the firft.impulfe- of the Sea waters preffing underneach 
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into hills, 2. By reafon of the multiplicicy of Lakes and Rivers, 
through which che fubrerrancous waters are venred., 

Sweden, Norway, Scama ate very abundantly watered wich Lakes 
and Rivers ; che Sea upon thofe Coafts exceeds in depth the length 
of Ships Cables ;. The reafon ts, becaufe :ho!e-waters are very much 
intended in” their preffure downwards through the vaft num- 
ber of cold and frolty msiminsa’s raining down froma the North 
Pole. 

VUI.Before I digrefs from che fubject of chis Ghaprer 1am only 
co.fhew you the poflidilicy of Marin warers.chetr preflure out from 
the depri of che Ocean into the innermotlt parts of the earch. This 
I {hall ealily accomplifh in mentioning, chat, che force of freth wa- 
cers within che land have moulded through che ground the lengch 
of many Leagues ; if fo, che {ame is much more poiible to fale wa 
ter. The River Niger bores through a heavy, denfe and deep 
ground thelength of 6@ miles,. before ic evacuaces ‘ir. felf inca che 
Lake Borwo. The River Nwba doth likew:fe force a Cavern many 
miles long into the earth. The Spaniards vauat exceflively of a long 
Bridge, whereon ten thoufand Goats and Sheep reap che'r pafture, 
and is. nothing elfe but the pafling of the River Azas; ( alias’ Gua- 
diana ) the dimenfion of 8 or 9 Leagues underground, beginning 
to difappear near AZedelina. The Tigrvs runs her {elf under ground on 
one fide of che mount Tasrus,and comes up again on the o: her fide, 
and beyond the Lake Torpes hides ic felf again within the earch 18 
miles further. Camdenin his Britawna makes obfervation of the Ri- 
ver Mole in Surrey diving under ground near, white hill, and ap- 
pearing again a mile or two thence near Letherhed biidge. Hiftori- 
ans tellus chat the Alpheus floats fecretly under ground as far as sj- 
cily, where with its appearance makes choice of anew name, viz, 
Arethnfa, famous for gulping up of offals,thac had, been ¢a{tinto.che 
Alphans at the Olimpick Games ufualevery fifth year. The Dae 
now tuns fome miles under ground,. before it flows. into che, Sava 
Upon’ the topof che mount Stella is a certain Lake near 12 Leigues 
diftanc from the Sea, which oft vomits up wracks.of Ships, chat were 
calt away at Seae ert bsnl: SiG! 
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CHAP. XIL. 
OF the caufes of the effeéts produced’ by: 


Fountaios.. 


t. Whence fome Fowxtains ave deleterions 3 The caufe of the: effect of 


the Fountain Lethe, of Cea,Lincyttis,Arania 3- The caufes of facun- 
dation and’of rendring barren of other Fonntains-; The caufes of rhe- 
properties of the Fountain of the San, of the Eleufinian warers,of che 
Foumtass: of\ \\lyrium, Epyrus, €Cyreniaca, Arcadia, the: Hol 
Crofs, Sibaris, Lycos, of the unthions Fonntain of Rome;aad Jacobs 
Foustai. 

2 Thecaufes of the effects of Ipfum and Barnet Wells. 

3. Whence the vertues of the Spaw waters are derived. 

4: Of the formal canfes of Bathss 


1; “P"He Fountains of Thrace,’ Atcadia, Sarmatia, Armenta; 
. Lydia, and Siciliaare deleterious through the permixcion of 
crude-arfernicaljuyces, tranf{ptting- our of the-earch. The fame 
caufes operate the fame effedts in the Founts. of: Wolehesffein, Va- 
léntias Berofus, @c. The Lethe of Baotra owes 1s effects to crude 
Mercurial vapours immixt within its fubftance:~ Another in. the. 
fame Countrey-produceth: acontrary etfe&througha fuccinous exs 
halation. The Fountains of Cea and ‘Swfe differ liccle in caufality. 
fromthe Lethes The Lincy/fus inebriates the brain through reple~ 
tion by fulphurous exhalations. The Fountain of Arama makes.ufe 
of ‘crude-nitrous juyces for. che accomplifhing of its effects. The 
Fountain; which Seljxas affirms to-conduce to: foecundiey, muft be 
athorowly atrenuared and well concocted water, like to that of che 
Nile. The other oppofite to chis in operation’ muft be very Satur- 
nal. A-fulphureous-Nitre, or.a mixture of. Sulphur and Nitreinro 
one -clofe juyce, difperfed through the waters of the Fountainof the 
Sunamong the Garamantes,y renders them very coldin the day time, , 
becaufe the Nicre-tchen predominating condenfeth and incraflates 
cthe.waters; the.more becaufe its fulphureous pares, . which:do other-. 
wife rarefie chemereshrough theSums Seams extracted, difinited,and » 
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Ag united through che condenfing cold of the ni 
fation of the nitrous particles, turn i 
thar fervent heat. The ElesGnian wat 


tion of. heterogeneous mineral juy 


air by a tharp mufical ftring, whereby 


Waters are likewife percutled and 


manner is che nexc related fountain caft into ah exeftuat 


the thrill acute vibrating and pene 
the lips, whereas the walking-about 


not effect fuch.a penetrative or acute motion, 
Jyréms-contains fecret Vitriolat fulphureous fam 
ftince, whereby it proves fo confuming, 
and Cyreniaea vaty in hear, by reafonof t 
fing and rarefying, or uniting and cond 
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feafon rhe fulphureous parts, be- 


eht and conden: 
NtO.an internal flame, caufing : 
ers are irritated to a fermenta- 


ces through the percuffion of the 


through continuation the 


ICS contentattirred, [In the fame 


ion through 


Crating percuffion of che air by. 
(arring the air bue obrufel y can- 


The Fountain of 
es wichir its fub- 
The Fountains of E pyrus 
he greater or leffer difper- 
enling of their fulphureous 


flames. Sprines remain cool in che Sunmer chroughthe-rarefadti« 


on of their fiery fpirits exhaling and pafi 
the Summer ; chey produce-a {mall warm 
fation of their igneous particles inthe Winter, 

of Arcadsa exercifech fuch a penetrable concentrari 
Gold and Silver through the quantity and. {trength:of 
fpirits, which are only obtufed by a Mules hoof, through 
and obtufenefs of irs body, and therefore may eafily be 
in ic. The Fountain of the Holy.Crofs appears red throu 
mixture of red bole. The over flawing of Fountains fo 
{pace depends upon thepretiure of a 


n 


ng out of the ground itr: 
th through: the -conden- 
Fhat: Fountain. 
g force ‘upon; 


-ItS microus 
the Lenrar - 
contained 
gh the ads. 
ta cercain : 


sf€iter quantity. of. warer chi 


ther, which in-che Summer cime MY prove more copious throue4 
faction oftheearcth.. The rei 


che acrenuation of che. water and rare 


fon of their detumefcence afier their repletion is che war 


ers furcher - 


impreffion towards other parts,..or tepreffion thither whence-they 


came, through the expirationof t 


again. Thofe. chat increafe.and decreafe with theco 
Moon, or rather of. the Oceans vary through the-chane 


he air flauoficies: our the.mouths 
of the Founc ,. whence. thesearths. 


gtavity deprefleth them bick : 


verfal Tides,of which hath been fufficiencly treated a 


ing the Lithopoetick..vertue of waters, 
that of the ‘earth, of which-aboves. 
through its acreand vitriolae {pirics. . 


the cemperamente of thebody into.acold or phlegmatick-difpofition | 


The 


urfe of che - 
e of the uni- 
Ove.. Touch. - 


i¢is much agreeing wich : 
Stbarts caulech freezing 


Some waters are ape to-change © 


caufing : 
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| caufing the hair of Cactel to be protruded with a faire colour; others | elt 
into a cholerick habie, caufing the hair to beof a reddith colour, > “id 
ft 


The Fountain Lycos is unétious, andtherefore ferveth to burn ina 
Lamp. Whether to adfcribe the egurgitation of chat oyly Spring, — May 


difcovered near the Incarnation of our Saviour, to the collection of | hep 
un@tious exhalations permifted wich water, or toa miracle, both i ae 
being poffible, Ileaveto the inclination of your belief: But the i fount 
difclofing of a falfe fwearer ( if thefe be a Fountain of that vertue) | Jron 
is an extraordinary impreflion of God upon the waters. Facobs |) i! 
Fountain changeth in colour and motion through the fermentation be 
‘of various hetercgeneous bodies contained wichin it. iy ofS 
II. Wells are dittinguifhedfrom Fountains,in chat the formerdo | Bi 
oft appear ina plain or valley,as the foot of a hill,@care fubje& co hill su 
up and after tobe dried up again; Neither dothey fpout out water Fai 
witha force like unto Fountains. Jp(ame and Barner Wells operare fj Vito 
their effeéts through a thick Chalchantors or Vu'riolac juyce, which 9 alli 
chrough its fulpbureous particles irricates the belly to excretion, and — |)! 


through its fubtiller fpirits tourine. By the way you muft not ima- we 
ginethat their admixture is right anc true Vitriols for in diftillati- 
on by thecolourof the fubfidence ic doth appear otherwife: Nei- | (i 


ther ische'tafte a perfect vitriolat rafte; or their operation fo nanfe- | thee 
ous as Vitriol diflolved inwater. Befides thofe juyces are indifpo- |} Me 
fed to concretion into Vitriol, fincethefe are more fulphureous and Wl 
lefs digefted: Neverthelefs chey are fomwhat like to Vitriolin afte, thi 
operation,and graynefs of colour,as being neareft to green.Alchough mic 
che main effeét is adfcribed to a Vitriolat like juyce, ic hindersnoc | 1 
but char fome Ferrugineous and Aluminous juyces may be com- | lit 
mixe with them. Zssbridge waters areimpreenated withathin 7} tite 
chalchantous {pirit,wherby they are ufually pierced chrough with the | I 
utine, except in fome delicate fine bodies, whofe bellies partake 9 afi 


likewife of their effect. 

III. Among the Spaw waters as Pouhout and Savemier agree in 
vertue with thofe of Tunbridge fo likewife in their caufes; And 
Geronfter with Ipfum.Neverthelels Hendricus vax Heer doth not for- 
bear,Jjb.de Acid.Spadan.cap.5.imputing their effects to red Chalck, 
which he found, rogerher with fome Oket and a little Vicriol, upon 
the bottom of thebody of che Still afcer diftillation of che warets. 
J wonder how-he gueffed thofe fubftances foreadily, which had no- 
thing in them like ro the faid bodies but their colour. “Befides I i 
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red chalck he named the mother of Iron: A wife faying. In 
effect thofe fubfidences were nothing elfe but the caput mortunms 
of the forementioned chalchantous juyces, whofe fubtiller parts 
being abftracted and exhaled left checourfer infipid, like to what 
the caput msortunns of Vitriol ufechtobe. But pray who ever knew 
red Chalckor Oker to be eccoprotick or diuretick 2 Particularly. he 
found Gerouffer to.leave dregs, which being caft upon a red hor 
Iron would not yield to liquefaction ;’ Ergo it mutt be fteel he con- 


cluded. Neither would his Oker or Chalk have melted prefencly, 


becaufe they were deprived of rheir Sulphur. Buc will che infuGon 
of Steel purge by ftool and urine like rhofe warers ? Certainly no.. 


-Ergotheir purgative ingredient muft have been a ctude chale 


chantous Juyce. | 

Fatopius beyond. him atretts to have found Alume, Salt, green: 
Vitriol, Plaifter, Marble and chalk in chofe waters, which they. 
cal Phyfical waters : a meer guefs,thefe partaking in nothing but co-- 
lour, and fcarce that, with the forenamed Minerals,. Doubtlefs na- 
ture had never intended chem for fuch bodies, 

Touching the commiftions of thefe juyces with che waters; they 
do immediately mix with them as foon as they are exhaled out of 
the earch,which had they been intended for thofe pretended kind of 
Minerals, nacure would have lockt them upina matrixes 

TV Baths derive their natures from the aGtuat hidden flames of a 
thick and denfe fulphureous and chalky matter, the proportion of: 
which do eaufea oreater or leffer ebullition, 

The waters of che Rivers defcending out of the Alpes breed | 
fuch congeltions under che chroat through a permixture of coagulas. 
ting and incraflating particles, to wit, of nitrous juyces. 

Touching the other properties of Rivers we have already treated: 
of.chem, and therefore judge their repetition needlefs.. 
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CHAP. XIIL 


Of the various Taftes, Smells, Congelation 
and Choice.of Water. 


1. Varions taftes of feveral Lakes, Fonntain and Reyer waters. ae 
2. The divers fents of waters. ie 
3. The canfss of thefaid taftes. That the falencfs of the Seass wat ge- |) | 
nerated by the broyling heat of the Sus. The Asthors opinion. ben 
4. The canfes of rhe fents of Waters. bod 
5. What Ice ts, the canfeof it, and manner of sts generation. Why fome | Ah 
Countries ave le{s expofed to froftsthan ethers that are wearer tothe | +4 
Line. ° | i 
6. The differences of frofts. Why a froft doth ufually begin and end wits | 1 
the chawge of the Moon. tha 
7. The origixal or vice of frofty minims. Why frelh waters are aptefite | ai 
be frozen. How it ts poffible for the Sea to be frozen. New 
8. what waters are the beft and the worft : the reafons of their excel- mi 
lenoy and badnefs. . ti 


I, VA V Eos befides irs own nacural tafte, of which wehave |), 
VY fpoken above, is diftingvifhed by the variety of ad- 4 


venticious tafts, viz. fome ate fharp and fowre, as the Saventer, | 
e e e ® i" le 
Tunbridge waters, and thofe neat Gepingen 10 Suevia and orhers | 
near Lyneeftas in Macedonia. Ochers are of a fweectafte asthe Wa-" |, 


ter of the River Himera in Sicily; Thofe of che River Liparis have | 1; 
a fattafte. Some watersin the Ifles Axdros, Naxos, and Paphlagoe — ‘ 
sia do tafte like wine. Fr See 1 \x 

The waters of the Fountain Campermsate bicter,and flowinginto | . 
che river Hipanis in Pontus infeéts it with the fame tafte. There th 
are other fountains between che Nile and che red Sea thac agree |} 4g 
with the former in cafte, likewife chofe of S ilicia neat Corycins. The Hf 
pit waters of Galacems are acetbous. The fale cafte of warers 1s |» 
unknowns to none fince the Ocean ts pregnant enough withit.Some |) j 


inland Lakes and Fountains are of the fame ratte, wize poy yy mt 
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Sicilia, the Concanican, Agrigentinian Lakes, and another near 
Gela. There is another called Adyrimutius of the fame relith be. 
tween Lescades and the Ambracian Gulph. The Zaasin Phrygia, 
Thopetis in~ Babylowia, Afphalritesin Fudea, Sputain Media Atro- 
pacia, Mantianus in Armema, one in Cyprus near Citiums, another 
becween Laodicea and Apamia, two in Baftria, another near the 
Lake A4eotis, and that of Yasgan, Forrien, belides many more areall 
of a falcifh tafte. Touching Fountains there is one in Nardone ex- 
ceeding the Sea in falrnefs. There are fix more of che fame tafte 
near che Adrtatick gulph, whereit bends rowards Aguilera ; befides 
feveral other fale pits in Jtaly, llyris, Cappadocia, Gc. 

IY. Waters vary no lefsin rheir fent: Some [tinking,as che Lake 
between Laodicea and Apamia, the Fountain among the Phalifci, 
another near Leaca in Calabria, and thofe rivulecs near the Like 
A fphatestes,e’c. Others give a {weet fent as the Fountain of Cabare 
in Mefopotamia. The Pit AMethone'in Peloponefus {mells like a 
Salve. 

III. Next ler me make addrefs to the caufes of chefe qualicies : A 
fharp afte is derived from thofe acute and Vitriolate particles im- 
muxt inthe water, A {weet tafte is produced in water through an 
exact aerial mixtion or percoction withir. The waters of Paphle- 
Sowa afford a vinous afte chrough the admixture of cartareous exha- 
lations, or fuch as are like ro the mixture of Tartar of wine. Biter- 
nefs flows from adutt terreftrial particles admixt co waters. Alumi- 
nous exhalations difperfed through water render it acerbous. The 
falcnefs of the Sea and other Inland waters is communicated to 
them from the admixture of faltith particles exhaling out of the 
mud. Touching the generation of falt and ics mixtion I have tnfer- 
ted my opinion above, I fhall here only havea word or two with 
thofe that ftace the Sun the efficient caufe of the faid faltith parti- 
cles, broyling and aduring thofe exhalacions contained with the 
body~ of the waters; whence they afferc the fuperficial parts 
of the Sea to be more faltifh chan che lower pares of ic, becanfe 
the Suns heat is more vigorous chere. If the broyling Sun be the 
efficient, Whence is ic chen that fome Lakes and Fountains are ver 


falt,where the Sun doth nor caft its aduring beams? 
2+ Itasvery improbable, thac fo vat a number of faltith parti- 
ticles fhould be! generated in the torrid Zone, ‘(Where the Sun 


doth only broyle’y"as to infegt che waters within the polars, thac 


XXXX are 
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are fo remote thence : How chen is. it, chat the waters prove as 
faltifh there, where thecold is as potent as the heat elfewhere, as 
in Greenland ? Or abfurdly fuppofing the Sea to be fo far commu- 
nicative of its favour, why doth 1c noc obrain.a power of changine 
chofe fweec waters, which 1c ts conftrained co harbour within ir felf ? 
As thofe, which Colsmsbus relates to have found in the Asserican 
Sea, near to. the road of che Drakes head: Moreover he attefts to 
have failed through frefh. water a hundred and four Leagues far in 
the North Sea. Pliny, ib. 2.¢. 103, affirms the fame, ez. tohave 
difcovered frefh water neat Aradus in the Mediterranean, and 
others by che Chaledonias Ulands. And in 16. 6.¢.57. he reports 
thac Alexander Magnus had drank a draught of Sea water that 
was freth, and chat Pompey when he was employed againtt ALithy;- 
dates {hould have cafted of the fame, 

3. The Ocean being alwaies in fuch an agiracion cannot be a fit 
matrix to.concreafe or unite fuch: mixtures. 

4. The broyling Sun doth rather render {alt waters, frefh as hath 
been experienced among Seamen by exsofing pails of Sea water up- 
on, che deck to the corrid Sun under the Line, which after a. while 
{tanding do become much frefher.. An. open. heat doubtlefs fooner 
diffolves a. mixcure than it generires one;.for boyl Sea-water Long up- 
on the fire, and ic will grow freth ; or diftillic,and you will find the 
fimeeffe&. Beyondall feruple chefe faltifh particles mutt be united 
into fuch, mixcures out of earth proportioned to the other Elements 
in-a clofe place or matrix ( yet not fo clofe as to concreafe them 
into.a fixed fubterraneous body er mineral ) whofe coldnefs doth. 
adact, impaét, and bind che faid Elements into. an union and mix- 
ture, which through defe& of an entire clofenefs do foon exhale or 
tranfpire. Ina word, che faltnefs of the Sea is generated within irs 
mud, whofe clofenefs impacts and coagulates: the exhalations of 
the earth into falin paracles, whence they are foon difturbed 
through the motion of che Sea, and the attraéting heat of rhe Sun, 
Hence ic is, chat old mud, clay, and fuch like bodies prove general- 
ly faltith, fo hac the Sun adds. little excepting in the ftirring up of 
the faid exhalarions. And touching the foregoing inftance of the 
warers creater falnefs atop than below, it is fiGtitious ;. for the Sea 
is much fuller of fale below chan above, becaufe of its weight. Ne- 
verthelefs the Sea dorh-cafte more faltifh: arop than below,, becaufe 7 
che fubtillerparcs:of the Sale are-ateracted or forced. by the heat of 7 | 
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the Sun cowards the top, which meeting there are apr co {trike the 
congue more piercing than otherwaies. But whence chefe frefh wa- 
ters do burft up into the Sea is worth our inquiry: To refolve you,you 
mutt know ehac the earch in many places under water is raifed up in- 
to hills, or fhallows analogal to chem, whofe earth arop lying very 
clofe doth hinder the water above it from pefling, efpecially in rhe 
Northern Climare, where the Sea is fomewhar thicker than under 
the Line: butis neverchelefs burfted through propulfton of the wa- 
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ters underneath, which evacuated into the bedy of che Sea do caufe 


thac extent of frefh water without fufferine chemfelves to be infeét- 


o 


ed with the Salcnefs of the Sea, becaufe the Sea-water ts fo thick and 


clofs, thac it excepts the frefh water fom making an trruption 
into its continuity: Hence itis, that che River of thé Amazons, 
befides many others alenough irrupting into the Sea many Leagues 
faz, yet is maincained impolluced and freth. 
cenerated near to thofe frefh {prings, and nor 


particles fhould be 


Dd 


But why chofe {alin 


clofe abouc them may feem ftrange: Ic is becaufe one ground is 
muddy and difpofed co generate falr, the other about the faid 
{pring is fandy, dry * (as ic were )and clofe, and nor at all mathe * Thacis 
The Sea-water depofeth its faltnefs in being underneath 
percolated through the earth fuffering the fubtiller parcs alone of the Beet 
waters topafs, but keeping back the groffer and falin ones. 

IV. Sents are materiated out of the fubriller parts of che mat- 
rer effecting caftes ; wherefore all wacers, thac are difcernable by the water 
taltes, emic their fubtiller parts forfents; but of this abundantly atop, 
before, whither I muft direct my Reader. 

V. Ice is water congealed, orincraffated, indurated, ‘or rather: 
reduced co its natural (tate. That which congeales the warer or re- 
duces it toits natural ftareis the abfence or expulfion of thofe Ele- 
ments, thatrender it fluid, viz. fire and air. 
by frofty minima’ s falling down from the Poles, and comprelfing or 
fqueezing them both out-of the body of warerj; whence it is alfo 
that all waters {well through the frolt} vz. through their repletion 
wich the faid msinima’s. Thefe are nothing but Unites or poinis of 
earth adunited to fo many unires of water freed within heir body 
from’ all air and: fire, and derruded from ‘the Polars towards che 
earch, whither ‘they: are vigoroufly forced down ia very clofe or- 
der’ into the’ Surface! of ‘the: waters} “where: arriving chey 


through as mud is, 


prefs’ oue the *air and fire , whic 
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ficial parts of the water cleave naturally co one another about thofe 
frolty minma’s. The firft beginning of a froft is taken from che firt 
decidence of frofty minimas, which in their pafling caufe a vehe- 
ment compreffion, and lighting upon our cact make us give chem 
the name of cold ( becaufe they comprefs our external parts with 
a fmare continuous comprefiion ; ) thence falling upon the warer 
(ifin a {mal quantity only )do thicken it alitcle,ifin a greater do for- 
cibly expel the air and fire, which being expelled a concretion of 
che water near its Surface muft naturally follow. If now ic grows 
no colder, and that chefe msima’s fall 1n nogreater quantity, the 
Ice continues ata ftand ; bucif otherwife, then it proceeds to a 
orearet induration and a larger concretion: And the deeper the 
waters do thicken, che more acute the cold muft be, or the grea- 
cer.quantity of acute and denfe msinimsa's mult follow for to furcher 
and continuare che fiid concretion, becaufe unlefs chey are acucer 
than cheformer, they will noc be minuce enough to pats the {mall 
porofities remaining in the Surface of the Ice. Ice fwimmeth atop: 
the water, as long asit freezeth, not. becaufe iris lefs weighty, (for 
itis heavier ; ).but becaufe irs continuicy and concretion together 
with che fupport of the airtending from che ground of the warers 
towards its own Element do detain it. When it chawes the Ice 
finks down, becaufe it is fomewhat difconuinued and melted, and 


by reafon of the fame proportion of air defcending and bearing 


down upon it,that was afcended before. Notwithftanding the chaw 
people do oft complain of a great cold two or three daies after, and 
efpecially in cheir feer, which is nothing elfe bur che fame frofty 
winima’stepaffing out of che earch and water towards the Elemente 
of air for to give way co the melting entring air and fie. 
The frof?y »sinima’s that begin to fall with a red Evening sky de- 
noting the clearnefs of theair and paflage, do oft bring a furious 
cold with them,becaufe finding no obftruction they fall very denfe- 
ly and acutely upon-us; bur rhofe, that-fall. chrough a cloudy air 
feldom caufe violent-colds, becaufe they are partly detained by the 
fame clouds: Hence it is, thac moft Countries,. thar, are befec with 
water (as Fflands, peninfuls, @e.) and thence attain toa nebu- 


Jous air, are warmer, than other Countries alchough the former be 


remoter from the Ecliptick than thefe,becaule their clouds obftruct 


and detain a part of the frofty asinima's, and break thereft in their , 


motion downwards; Whence itis alfo.chat E gland is lefs coldin 
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the Wincer than moft parts of France or Germany; although both 
are of a lefs Northern declination chanit. . The fame clouds do 
likewife in che Summer break the violence of the fiery msinima’s de- 
{cending, whence icis alfo lefs hoc here chan in the forementioned 

laces, no wonder then, if Geographers do fo much ex.oll this 
Ifland for che cemperature of its Climare. 

Wi. This language is fupplied witha very apt diftin&tion of frofts, 
wiz. bback, froft,a gray, and a white froft. 

The firlt of thefeis fele tobe of the greateft fury, infomuch thae 
if ic provech for any time lafling, it deads the roots of young plants 
and oldtrees, kills all Vermine, and penetrates through the very 
perioftium of Animals, and depth of Rivers. Ic derives its vio- 
lence from the excream number of the defcending frofty msininsa’s,, 
whofe denfiry makes the Skies even look black. again. 

A gray froft is between a black and white one, confilting like- 
wife of a denfe proportion of defcending »ininsa’s. 

A white ‘froft is. the incraffacion of vapours in the lowermoft 
region of the air. Among thefe a black froftis of the leaft con= 
tinuance, becaufe the frolty meininea’s tumbling down in fuch vaft 
quantities are foon purged out of the air. 

Here may be inquired, why a froftufually begins and ends with 
the change of the Moon. .For folving of his,” you mult obferve; 
that che caufes of the decidence are, 

1, Their great number. 

2. Their congregating or congrefs.. | 

Touching the firft, unlefs.heir number is proportionable to-boré 
and prefs * chrough the clouds and refiftance: of the air they are un* 
capable of defcention for to caufe a congelation s, and although their 
number be great and difperfed, they are neverchelefs retained 
through the over-powering of the clouds: Wherefore itis necefla- 
ry a great quantity fhould be united inco heaps, »and fo make cheir 
way through. | ) 

To thefe principal caufes add this adjuvant ones, oz. The com- 
preffion of the Moon, fhe at-her changes driving the frotly mini- 
nasmote forcibly cowards the Poles, chrough which impulfion 
they are withal chruffed one upon the other and united into-2 


‘body, whence it is that they at thofe.cimes do oft take cheir begin- 


ning of decidence. Again ‘the Moon near. the fame terms impe!- 
fing the clouds and. chick ais thicher doth prove as frequenc an 
occafion: 


* Or rather 


to be bored. 


or prefled. 
through, 


; 
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occafion of difperfing thofe frolty minima’s, efpecially if much dimi. 
nifhed of cheir body chrough preceding decidencies. Moreover thefe 
Froity wsinima's although they are fometimes broken & difperfed in 
cheiz decidence through the faid impulfes, yec fometimes they. do 
recover a bedy,and make a new irruption downwards :° And thence 
ic is, that oft cimes a frolt holds for a day er two, chen thaws for as 
long, and afterwards recurns to freezing again. | 
VIL. In the nexc place I amo fee down the original and rice of 
thefe frofly wsinimea’s. You may eafily apprehend,thar the Stn in the 
Torrid Zone andfomewhac in che cemperate one doth dayly raife 
¢ And like- a vaft number and quantity of vapours *, ( confifting of moft warer, 
wife the ait chen air, next fire and earch ) which through the diurnal mocion of 
abourthe the air, are carried along from E1ltto Welt. And through daily 
rieietai yt ah effi f new vapours they ate compelled to detrud hei 
sing ince §=—*HCCEMIONS OF N p y comp O detrude their 
the wacer preceding ones cowards the Poles, whither they feem moftto tend 
as you may chrough the difpofition of water and earth contained within thofe 
read in the vapours, and the gteacer force of the heavens driving chem towards 
acat Chap- 12 Poles as the weaker places, (for there motion is lea obferved,) 
ms where being ‘arrived, are by the privative coldnefs of thar Re. 
gion aflifted to free chemfelves of the fire and air; the water now 
cleaving co the earch and divided into millions upon millions of 
minimas Make up adenfebody, whence through the depreffion 
of che air chey are devolved down to the earth. 
Waters, chac are leaftin motion, lefs fiery and aerial, are moft 
difpofed to concretion: Hence freth waters are apteft tobe fro- 
zen: Whereas che Sea is feldom reduced to concretion, becaufe 
"Of its.continual motion expelling the fro 
are received, or precipating them to the bottom, or by melting 
their body through the fiery falin an 
wichin ic. Notwithftanding is theS 


€a reduced to concretion in 


fome Climates, viz. within the Polars, where you have the Oce-. 


anus Glacialvs or Icy Ocean, whofe Ice is in fome places 60 or 80 
fathom deep,'in others reaching from the bottom of the Sea to 


the top ; infomuch that che tops of many of thofe Icy mountains 


ftick out as far above the Surface of the liquid Sea, as the fame Séais 


deep underneach » The properties of that Ice is to be clear and. 
tran{parent like glafs. Herodotus doth likewife make mention ofthe’ 


freezing of the Boffhorus,{o Beda lib. de watur. rer. c. 9. writes,that 
Within a daies {ail from: the Ifle T7/s towards the North the Sea is 
"1 e frozen. 
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frozen. O'ans Magn. tells us of the Gorhick Sea being frozen: 
Buc chis‘hapneth, becaufe the Sea thereabout may be deprived of 
its faltnefs, ( yea fome afferr, thac thofe mountains of Ice are 
moit fiefh warer concreafed ) which being precipitated to che bor- 
tom through the denfity of the frolty msizima’s conftantly defcend- 


ing like fhowers under che Pole, the remiining Surface of frefh wa- 
ter isfoon congealed. Before I clofe this Paragraph, I hall only: 
adde the caufe of aftrange paflion befallimg the Glacial Sea, where 
fometimes of afudden andin amomenta whole mountain of Ice 
is meled away, caufing a dangerous current, fubverting or carrying. 
away many afhip, and yet the froftconrinueth: The caufe of rhis 


is not che broyling and-melcing heat of rhe Sun, for the Sun is ne- 
ver fokindchere, but che-union of thofe fiery falin particles, pre- 
cipicated ( as werold you above-)by the frolty msinims. down into: 
the mud, whence working cr burfting with-an uniced condenfed 
force upwards do eccafion:fuch fudden: degelntions.2 “To 
VIII. Laftly; Waters in refpeet of wholfomnets' differ. very 
Much in excellency and choice : Spring water, and thofe of Rivers 
are commended abave others of: Pools, Lakes, and Pit waters, be- 
caufe thefe faccer through their ftanding till’ contract a muddinefs 
and filth out of the.earch, ‘and fonetimes noxions ‘particles co:gu= 
laced out of exhalations cranfpiring.out ithe: {aid muds befides 


that they are difpofed co putrefactions through the:abundance of 


peregrin bodies,procruding venomous herbs, and generating Toads,. 
Frogs, Leeches, Snails, Eeles, and ozher filchy Infeéts.. Snow wa- 


cers are no lefs noxious than the former, : becaufe of cheiri crudity,, - 


nitrofity,and thicknefs. Waters gathered and kepvin a Leaden:Ci~ 
ftern through Leaden or Tin {pouts are crude and windy, becaufe 
they defcend our of the cold region of theair ; Moreover as Galen 
do:hwellexcepr, they.concraét a pernicious. quality from che Leadg 
Wherefore Fountain or River waters carry the bell hefore-chem 
all; buc which of rhefe rwa excells the other we: muft nexc-diftin- 
guifh. Fountain wacers, as they {pring out of the mountains, are 
yet filled with wind and earthy ssisima’s, and therefore mutt 
yield to River waters, I mean fuch as are derived from a Fountain: 
In thefe the waters chrough their rapid reams depofe thofe earchy: 
crude and windy bodies,which they brouzht along with chem our of 
ete Fotntains Bicern, and are attenuated and clarified through the 
Sun beams,. and laftly depofe their drees iste the earth nee 

: ing: 
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being {trained through its denfe and clear fands. And among thefe 
chere is a great difference ; thofe thar rake cheir rice from attandine 
water or a Lake, and flow through a muddy ground are much inferj- 
our co many fountain waters. Bucothers, chac ftream rapidly from 
a bright fountain and take their courfe through a pure fandy or gra. 
velly ground, and meet the Eaft Sun, are che beit. River waters 
in hot Countries, where the air is clear, are preferred before others 
in cold Climats: Hence Rivers of a Continent take place, before 
thofe of an Iland, becaufe the latter is generally befer with a. nubi- 
lous air, filling che faid waters wich mud, and keeping off the rayes 
of che Sun from concocting them: Wherefore River warets in rhe 
Southealt parts of France are efteemed before any in England ; thofe 
of the Southeaft parts of Spain before others of che fame Conti- 
nent, where che River Tagois much extolled for its wholfomenefs 
of water; In Per fa the ChoaSpus aftords the belt warers:In Jndia the 
Ganges,@c. The River of Thames affords the bet water in Exgland, 
but further up towards the Woodmongers Gallows & Oxford;not about 
London where the gtound is rnuddy, :befides that itis infegted by 
the Tides flowing ourof the Sea with many faltith particles, dire, 
dung, carkaffes,@"c. There mutt alfo notice be taken of the rice of 
a River, viz. Thacic donot fpring out of 2 Mine's and of the Coun- 
tries through which ie paffech,whether Chalky,Gravelly,or Clayith. 
In fammawaters,that are the lighteft,chinneft,cleareft and moft lim- 
pid,of no flrong tangue,but of a fweer & pleafing rellith,are the beft. 
The weight of waters 1s known by weighing one with the other in 
Scales: By letting them run through a {mall fleve or chick clofelin- 
nen:their tenuity is known by dropping them upen a Looking-elafs, 
whereof thac which drops the leaft drops and makes the greatelt 
Splatch is the{ubtilleft; by diftillation, boyling, diffolving Sale or 
Soape in them ; by their fhaking, {malnefs, and number of ftreams ; 
by che fwimming of a piece of woodin them, 'vizi that wherein it 
fmimmeth deepeltis the lighteft and thinneReee. 6° | 
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CHAP. XIV. — 


Of the commerce of the air with the othe 
Elements. : 


1. How the air moves downwards. What motions the Elements would 
exercife [uppofing they enjoyed their Center. Why the Air doth nor 
eafily tofsthe terragwecous Globe ont of its place. How the Air 1 ca- 
pable of twe contrary motions. ! 

2, That the Air moves continually from Eaft through the South to Weft, 
and thence back.againto the Eaft through the North. 

3.0Ax objection againff the atrs circular motion an{wered. 

4. The Poles of the Arr- 

5. The proportion of Air to Fire; its asstinttion into three profan- 

dities e 


I. Ir is a debtor for its name to aer in Latine, which again te 

[A dipev, co lift up, becaufe ic was lifted up (as ic were ) 
from the Chass. How it was freed from the oppretlion of the 
weighty Elements I formerly declared. The remainder is to treate 
briefly of irs commeree with the neighbouring Elements, oz. with 
Earth, Water, and Fire. Daily obfervations make appear to us,thac 
a cavity is no fooner ready to open within the Earth or Water, but 
the Air is as ready toftrive to enter, not only for to fill up thar va- 
cuity, but out of an eagernefs, ftrife, and neceflity for to gaina 
Center for its whole body : For how can any body enjoy reft with- 
‘out being futtained by a foundation? That, which is alone apt for 
fucha work, is the Center , which 1s a Bafis, upon which all irs parts 
do ret. Iprove it: The parts of a body being met about the Cen- 
rer, cannot ufe any force or violenceagainft one another, becaufe 
they are of one nature, and therefore agree in the fame effect : 
Which is of refting aboura Center. Hence itis, That the air ( be- 
fidesits own intereft being {treightned atop through che fires in- 
clination alfo for co recover ics Center ) doth fmuch infelt, pierce, 
attenuate, and divide all bodies, thac lyein the way to its Cencer ; 
and that fo vat a proportion of air is entered into the body of 
Yyyy Water, 
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ter, ficuated abouc the excream parts of the earth and 
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water, as from a folidity to reduce it toa perfeét fluor: And ele 
though che body of air Cas Lhave {tated before ) is of that foftnefs, 
yet chrough fuccetlion of its parts and want of Vacuities, whereinro 
ro convey it felt, ic cannor yield to any compreffion into ir feif, bur 
being fuccellively backs by its Own parts and thofe of fire, is-ca 
pable of working the fame effects, which the hardeft body can, 
But nov fuppofing the air to have accomplithe its aime, let us in- 
quire what motion it would then exercife ? Certainly of it felf no 
other but its continuous.lightnefs, whereby ir would maintain irs 
parts diffufed from ics own center into che greatelt cenuicy imagi- 
nable. Likewife the other Elements would exercife no other action, 
but che maintenance of their bodies in the greatelt denfiry,craffirude, 
of rarity,andchar through the ufe of their formal contiguous weighr, 
continuous weight, &contiguous levicy;and as the earth through her 
concentration wouldnot leave the Circumference, although tend- 
ing hencethicher ; fo neither would che light Elements defert their 
Center alchough moving thence hither. Wherefore let me adver- 

tize youin time notto miftake my former definitions of Leviry, or 

Gravity, implying the former to move fron its Center to the Cir- 

cumference ; that to move here from the Center is notto leaveir, 
but to move thence as froma Bafs: But now the air being difpof- 

felt of irs genuine Center is forced to make ufe of 4 violent Cen- 


water, and 
rence, nor 
ntly down-. 
{o far power- 


thence its parts do take their original to the circumfe 
leaving their force in the mean while of prefling viole 
wards. Here may be inquired, why che air, feeming 
ful above the earth and warer (both in extent of compafs and ener- 
gy or activity of parts) char ics extream fubtility fhould feem more 
than potent enough to pervade & difpoffe(s that fmall clot of water 
and earch,doth not become victorious. Irefolve you; Theenergy of 
the airis much refraGted through having its Center (upon which all 
ics {trength doth confaft) divided into thit dimenfion, which the 
Circumference of earch and water domake ; orctherwife it would 
foon rofs chat {mall footbal.out of irs place, and make no more.of ir 
than the Heavens may feem to doof the Moon. So fire, alchough a 
great part is flaming/and burning, hath not the power of invading 
the earch (as manyi@o imagine tt would do, were the Heavens all 
a burning fire) becaufe it is mach more refraéted in its Center 
through the Surface of the air: Do we not fee thar a Durgain is 
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himrin a capacity of taking the other about the middle, where he ea- 
fily lifts him from his Ba/is or Center. Buc -poffibly it may feem 
ftrangetoyou, thacthe air thould exercife two contrary motions, 
one upwards, and anocher downwards.2. You may likewife demand, 
how fire can ‘apply any force co earth or water, fince it is extended 
inco its greatelt rarity, and poffeffes a place full large enough to 
contain its body,and confequently is not violently detained. 10 the 
Grit Lanfwer, That naturally a thing cannot obtain cwo contrary 
motions, but violently it may. Asco the fecond, This violence 1s 
caufed here below. ; | 

1. Through the incraffation of the air,thac is,water afcending and 
mingling with rhe body of air doth force fo much of ic coftrive for 
another place, as ic hath taken up of the air, which fince it cannot 
procure upwardsis forced to effeét downwards upon: the earth and 
water, and make a violent itruption upon chem. 

2, The air being effentially thin in che fecond Region as well as 
icisabove, mutt of neceffity prefs down upon the incraffaced air, 
becaufe all irs parts being to take their fuffulfion and Bafis from, 
fomewhere, ( whichic doch from the hither extrerhity of the air ) 
and not proving ftrong enough to fuftain fuch a force muft necef- 
farily deprefs into the water and earch,where neither ef thefe find- 
ing themfelves (trong enough about cheir {urface,do neceifarily yield 
and give way to the air preffing downwards for a Ba/fis. The fame 
contrary Motion is apparent in a man, who is to lift fome. weighe 
from the ground upwards’: Firft he muft move all his Rrengcth to- 
wards his feet whichis the Center, whereupon this weight’ mutt be 
(uftained and lifted upfrom ; ‘then doth he rettect all his {trength 
upon that Bafis upwards, where we obferve’ his’ center to make 
a hole into the earth, becaufe it is not firm enough’ to fuftain 
his preffure’; even fo itis with che twofold motion of airywhich you 
may ea(ily apply co this in every particular, ‘ 

1). The aits innixe being (hoved off or refracted through the reper- 
cuffion of the weighty Elements choofes ro turn round, that ts to 
bear to the fides, rather thin to recoreintoicfelf: Andthat which 
rrirates this with ho obtufe {pur isthe fire, forcing:circularly up- 
Gite at MOO isiuanian 70 CTE BNO yIABN TA OG A 

on. The univerfal watérs flowing from Eaft to Welt's no fmall 
‘caufe of direGtingof the airs aby rowardsiche fame aime,  be- 
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caufe the air reflecting againft the waters fowing from underneath 

muft needs be fhoved off thither whither the water Howes: I prove 

ir; caft a ball from the fhore upon a piece of Timber, driving - 
down a rapid River, ics. refracted motion will cend towards the drift 

of the faid River. | 

3. The fire moving from Eaftto Weft, and forcing upon the air. 
mult beyond all {cruplepreferibe the aira road in its motton.. 

In the nexe place I prove chat the air is agicaced ina circular: 
motion, 

1, If waters chat are thick are impelled toa circular motion,. 
much more air,whofe fluidity and coherence is much more.difpofed - 
to a circular motion.. ; 

2. Fireis a contiguous body, buethat moves circularly ; er go air: 
much more, becaufe itis continuous. 3. The uppermoft.clouds are - 
alwates obfervedto move circularly, ergo theair, that doth contain: 
them. 

4. Comets (whereof fome are feated near-to the extremity-of the - 
Supream Region of: the. air) domove. circularly, ergothe. air. mutt: 
alfo move circularly. 

III. Againft theairs circular motion may be objeéted, thae-the- 
clouds {wimming in the air like-a fhip.in:the water, are carried : 
abou: wichtheair; bue che faid clouds do move varioufly, fome- - 
umes Eaftward, Southward,. or Northward, Gre. Ergo. the air is - 
alfo various in its motions. Janfwer,. 7 

1, Thac che clouds only near the Polars. arevarious: in their - 
motion, which vanety is only befalling, the. inferiour clouds.:- 
Herein it bears a refemblance.to the.-motion of. water near the.Po-. 
Jars varying(alchough bur accidentally from the courfe.of the.Ocean. . 
Befides thac there. is a difference in motion between thefuperiour 
middle and inferiour clouds is.manifeft by che Moons Jight abouc: 
her quarters, difclofing the. inferiour clouds to. move.one Way and : 
thofe above another way. 

2, The clouds do oft fiream againft the ‘tide of the.air, as you: 
fhallread by andby.. | a 
3 Theclouds in the torrid Zone, namely the fiperiour ones, are» 
very uniform in their motion,conftantly floating from Eaft coWelt. . 
_ IV. The air caking its beginning of: circular motion underneath: 
about che Center, ‘che Globe confticuted by che weighry. Elements 
mutt needs be thought to be.its Axletree. whereupon it-moves ; is 
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Poles mutt be correfponding to the North and South extremities of 
the faid Globe, wnich cogether with the Axis are doubtlefs im- 
moveable, and confequently muft only be apprehended in the 
earth, becaufe thacalone isimmoveable.. Here odferve, thac che air 
inthetorrid Zone moves {wifteft, becaufe it is equidiftant from ics 
Poles, and hath the- mott fpace. to accomplifh :. Where it-1s near 
the Poles irs motion is of the leaft vigour, and nearelt feems to be: 
immoveable. . - 

V.The proportion of the Element of air ro the Element of fire is: 
rhe fame as Water is co earth:Becaufe air is che fame in its refpective 
narure comparatively to fire,that water is to earth; for as water is 2 
continuous heavy body immediately fuperadded co earth,being of a 
contiguous weight, fo is air a continuous light fubftance annext to - 
fire being of a contiguous levity ; wherefore chen the fame reafon 
infers air to have the fame-proportion to fire, chat water hath to. 
earth. Hence we muft conclude that the profundity of the tract of air 
is much larger than it is ftated by vulgar Aftronomifts,and the pro- 
fundicy of fire much lefs than it is computed by che fame phan- 
cafticks ; Orherwife it would feem an improportion and diforder in 
the Elemenrs,notto be fuppofed. The profundicy of the air we may. 
aptly diftinguith into three equal Sections or Regions, - 

c. The firft or fupream 1s conlticuted by ‘air moft: infelted: 
by fire. . | 

2. The middle Region is, where che air is lighteft and thinneff,., 
and enjoys its grearer puriry.: 3 

3. Tne chird Region comprehends thofethick vifible clouds 

I will begin wich the-defcription of the firfl: Region: As! faras 
rhe uppermoft Region of water is attenuated by the air,fo far (con-- 
fidering the diverfity of proportion) is che aiz alfo rarefied by fire’; : 
andas the air doth:prefs down to the bottom of the waters,even fo | 
doth the fire in ic ftrive for the Center to the extream depth of 
ait, but is much morein proportion inthe fupream Region. The: 
middle Region is pureft in herown parts’ becaufe of che eduidi- 
france from her neighbouring Elements , but is neverchelefs fome-- 
what nubilous, The lower Region is as much incraffaced with | 
clouds or vapours concreafed, and reduced from its extream tenui-- 
‘ry,as che waters are attenuated and reduced from their extream craf- - 
fitude to that degree of Attenuation through. air; Becaufe thofe 
parts of watery whofe. places are seplenifhr with orhers ‘of’ “ 

mult. 
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mult recede into the air for to place chemfelves fomewhere. 
“Againtt this difcourfe Nowszs lib.de crep. Alhazen. lid. 3. perspeét. 
Vitell.1.10,Pr.60,and others may feem to fec.themfelves,as appears 
by cheir demonttrations although obfcure enough,inferring the tract 
of airnotto exceed 25 Leagues in profundity, becanie Comets 
beirg generared in che air, and keeping cheir {tation there, co fel- 
com or-never clime up higher. Bucon the contrary, will they aflerc 
the Macule ot {pots of the Moon, (which doubriefs are aerial and 
near tothe fupream region of the air,) and other clouds thar feem 
Not to be far diltanc from the Moon, to be no higher thin 25 
Leagues? An abfurdicy. Neither are Comets fo near, fome appea- 
ting but ligtle lower than che Moon, fome higher, others in the 
fame degree of Altitude ; fothac Comets if any while durableare 
Not featedin che air, butin the Region of fire, becaufe they move 
from Exltto Welt wich the fame fwiftnefs chat other lucid bodies 
do, thatarecontained in the fiery Region. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of the production of Clouds. 


1, What aclond is, hew generated, its difference. How a Rainbow ws 
produced. Whether there appeared any Rainbows before the F lona. 

3% The generation of Rain. 

3. How Snow and Hail are engendred. 

4. Theimanner of generation of Winds. 

5. The difference of winds. Of Monzones, Provincial winds, general 
winds,&c. Of the kinds of forms and their caufes. What a mift and 
a dew are. 


I. Ne]Wbes a-cloud is derived from vé¢es, and chat from vés 
to fwim, becaufe a cloud feems'to fwim in the air... A 

Cloud isan aerial body engendred out of air incraffated by water, 
and fomewhat condenfed by earth. | | 
Jeskinds are very various differing in mixtute,magnitude, equali- 
ty, colour, ficuation, and motion. Some appear difrupted,  difcon- 
tinuated; others intire, uniform ; Some are great, ochers Pall 
| ome 
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fome even, flac, hollow, unequal; others: are black, red, blew, 


brown, luminous, dark; others of various colours reflecting Rain- 
5 sen } : : g 
Mears bows ;, Some are fituated inthe North, South, @c¢. -Others move 


uniformly, diffo:mly, fwift, flow, Eaftward, Weliward, éc. 

Their generation is thus; the air and fire irrupting inceffancly 
intothe earth and water are after their arrival chicher fhucin and 
cut off from their bodies, and being violently compreffed from all 
fides, are forced by the over-powring of the weighty Elementsto 
returmtotheir former region,whereunto they after fome contention 
Go yield, yet not without carrying away a meafureof water and 
earch,clofely adhering to them. Thefe retroceding particles,as they 


Det. 

Hn come out, give entrance to other air attempting an inruption with 

les its body, waereby * they are elevaced continually uncill they arear- ey 

ve rived to that parc of the Region of the air, where it is leat infe- h o wit,by 
rer J : ig the cruth- 
ie (led with the fiery Elemene;Here the air finding it felf trongeft and ing of the 


lealt opprefled with bo dies difcontinuating its fubftance, doth prefs air cending 
thofe heterogeneous bodies together into clouds chrough its ver- downwards, 
tue of moving ro ap union, and not through its coldnefs, for air of 
it felf whereic dothin any wifz enjoy its purity is eftranged from 
cold, and is naturally ratherinclined ro warmth. The reafon, why 
clouds are lefs aptto concreafe where the Sun hath power, is, be- 
caufe the parts of che air there are weakned through the rarefaction 
and difcontinuation by torrid minima's.. Thete clouds accord- 
ing to their mixture vary in continuation, wz. fone are. thicker 
and more concreafed than o’hers, which chrough their. greater re- 
nixe are propelled from the orhers of a lefs renivency.. Clouds con- 
taining. much earth, and thence rendred: denfe, appear black; if 
they are much expanded, according to their diduction, they refrac: 
che light varioufly, appezring red, white, blew, ec. 

The clouds through their gradual proportion of renirency being: 
difrupted and finking gradually under one another, refra& thelighe 
of the Sun aceording to cheir graduall ficuation, feeming to be iflu- 
minated with feveral and gradual colours , ( whofe appearance is. 
calleda Rainbow:) wiz. The lower being more thick and denfe 
than.the re(t refract the light blackifh ; that:above ic, being'lefs 
denfe, brownith ; that above this, purple or greenith ; the orher 
reddifh, yellowith, gc. A Rainbow is noc feen by us, unlefs we 
be interpofed between the Sun and the Clouds-refledting and re- 
fracting, that is we mult fandon that fide of the clouds that is 
irradiated. 
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irradiated. In-Dhomas’s Ifland the Moon doth fometimes caufe 
alight kind of a Rainbow after a rain. 
Touching che figure of a Rainbow, ic is femnicircular, becaufe rhe 
air isexpanded:in a:circular figure, and moved circularly cowards 
uss Many do make a fcruple, whether there ever appeared any 
Rainbow before the Floud,gathering their ground of doubting from 
Gen.9.13- 1 dofermy Bow inthe cloud, and it (ball-be for atoken of a 
Covenant between me andthe earth. Hereunto! anfwer, Thae thefe 
-words do not feem to make out any ching elfe, but chat God did 
affumethe Bow for a fign, rather implying that the Heavens had 
been diffofed co the fufception of Rainbows from the Creation: For 
even then were the Heavens filled up with clouds -ficfor the re- 
fle&tion of fuch a light. | : 
That a Morning Rainbow doth portend:wer, and an Evening 
‘one fair weather is vulgarly reported, which neverthelefs is very 
uncertain: For the moft part ic either doth precede rain or follow 
it; Thereafonis, ‘becaufe the forementioned gradual declination 
and incraflation doth caufe a rain. . Rain is che decidence of clouds 
in drops. ‘Clouds although incraffated and condenfed, gatheredand 
-eompreffed by the ambient air ftriving to be freed of them, yet 
cannot be expelled, and protruded all at once, becaufe their extent 
iscoo large,and their circumference obtufe, whence they are unfit 
tobe protruded at once, unlefs they were molt condenfedinto an 
acute or cutting Surface; Why they cannot becomprefied intoa 
lefs compafs and a greater acurenefs is, becaufe of a great quantity 
of air-concained within chem. Touching their diruption into drops, 
it is to be imputed to she external compreflion -of the clouds, 
{queezing the internal air into particles, which as they burft out do 
each protrude a drop of rain: Or thus, Suppofe the clouds at fuch 
times tobe puft up with bubbles of internal air, and the diruption 
of each bubble to fend down a drop of rain. 
Oft times with rain a-great wind blows down along withic,which 


is nothing elfe but the air pent within che faid clouds and burfting 


out of them. , 3 
A windinefs doth oft hold up the rain, becaufe ic fhacrers and 
difperfes the parts of the faid denfe clouds,wherby their confiftency 
isbroken. Rains are very frequent in the Autumn and the Winter, 
becaufe the Sun cafting ics rayes obliquely cowards thofe Goun- 
tties, where the feafons of the year are manifeftly obferved, a 
raife 
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raife a greater abundance of vapours more than ir can diffolve or 
difperfe ; befides, a great number of clouds are fent fom other 
places, where the Sun doth through ics Summer heat raife fucha 


great quantity of vapours, which meeting and being impacted up- 


on one another and etruded caufe great rains. at thofe times of the 
year. The Moon hath alfo great power in diffolving acloud inte 
tain, for fhe fending down and impelling greac abundance of 
denfe weighty minims doth very much furcher the defcent of drops, 
Frolty  minims exercifle a ftrong verrue im ftifming the ar, 
whereby itis rendred more firm to contain the clouds, and hinder 
their precipitation, befides they do alfo difperfe the clouds through 
their effective craflitude; Whenceicis, that it rains fo feldom in 
ftofty weather: But as foon as the chaw is begun likely che clouds 
meer and fall down in arain ;. Whichif fometimes pouring down 
in great fhowers is called a Nimbus: if in fmall drops, but de- 
{cending clofeis called an lasber. The caufe of this difference de- 
pends upon the denfity of the clouds, and che proportion ’of air 
pence within them. 

Thofe rainy clouds do fomerimes contain a great quantiry of 

earthy minis, which meeting, are through a petrifick vercue chan- 
ged into ftones, raining down at the diffolution of che {7id cleuds. 
Other contents confifting of reddifh or whictith exhalattons drawn 
up from the earth may give fuch a red or white mn@ture to che 
clouds, which when difperfed into rain may appear bloudy, or 
milky. me . } 
Frog or Fifh-fpawns have fometimes been atcracted up into the 
air, being inclofed within vapours, where within the matrix of a 
clofe cloud they have been vivified, andafrerwards rained down 
again. 

A Nebulais a {mall thin cloud generared in the lower Region of 
the air out of chin vapours: The reafon, why chofe vapours afcended » 
no higher, is, becaufe they were concreafed in the lower pares 
of the lower Region of the air, through the force of che air in the 
night, beingrendred porent chrough the abfence of the Suns dif- 
conrinuating raies, | 7 

A mitt is the incraffation of vapours contained in the Jewermott 
parts of the air, | , 

The dew isthe decidence of drops from fubtil vapours concreafed 
through the privative coldnefs of nocturnal air. 
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III... Snow.is che decidence of clouds in flocks,whofe production. 
depends upon.the concrefcence of drops by frofty msssima’s and. 
their arcenuacion through aerial.particles, whence they arefoft and. 
do reflect the light whitith.. Ic ufually falls after a degelation,, when: 
the congealed clouds are fomewhat loofened.. It diflolves or melts: 
| through deferring the frotty ysimma’s.. 

Hail is the decidence of drovs in hard {mal{ quadrangular bo- 
dies :: Their congelation is alfo occafioned through the detention 
of. frofty minima’s within che drops of waters: Their hardnefs ts. 


i joy her own craflitude and hardnefs.. 
i IV. Windis a violent eruption of incraffaced air pent within 


Hence.when it blows hard the vulgar renders it,chac chereis a tating 


wind abroad.. That ic is-a puffing and diftuprion is fenfibly 


it is {ubjected co no other violent feparation of parts but toa dif- 


pafs witha fingle. perforation of-parts, as thé rain, fire,.@¢. where~ 


weight. Ergo, ic mult be incraffated air. 


ora puffe upon-our faces, ' 
3+ That it is ofc a difruption of the air, our face-and lips do teftir 
fie, being fubjected to be cut and cloven in windy weather. . 


as Arifferle-and his Peripateticks did ftrangely imagine, . becaule 


Winds« in. September. ate: quite Oppefite, and have. no: fign of 
fulphur or heat. , Winds according to the forementioned fuppofiti- 
enfhould be moft frequent and highelt in the torrid Zone, and 


Charye. 


my ‘ from a lefs commixtureof-air, whence the water doth the more en- 


the clouds, puffing difrupting and caring the Elemente of air afunder.. 


Dp. 


perceived,fince the aerial Elements divided, and being continuous: 


rupuion.. Iffo, chac which doth difrupt or puffe up certainly can be. 
no other but a continuous body ; Becaufe a contiguous one would: 


as a difruption and puffing is continuous. What can this difrup-. 
cing body be? It is not wacer ; for that would be. perceived by its: 


2, The air puffed is continuated unto the earch :- For we feel irs. 
puffing effects, in chat we perceive. it to-caufe alight compreffion.. 


4« The caufalicy of. winds may not be imputed co exhalations, . 
thofe are never fo cohering and continuous as to caufe-continuous : 
difruptions or puffings throughout awhole Zones Befides exhalati- 


_ons-according to the Philofopher aredeferibed to-be fulphureous, . 
hotand dry: whereas black cold winds in the Winter and wer - 


chac,whenthe Sun is in.chequinox; which falls ous: quite con-. 
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Laftly, V Vho would be fo fimple as to conceive, chat fuch a vatt 
proportion of exhalations fhould be excited as to continuate wind 
a whole half year or longer rogecher, as Monzenes, provincial, and 
Etefian winds, ec ?. Neither are winds generated out of vapours, 
as moft do now adaies believe ; Becaufe then all winds «ould be 
moilt, whereas moft Winds are drying. Neicher will che groffe- 
nefs of vapours permic themfelves to pafs with {uch afury, vio- 
lence and incomprehenfible {wiftnefs, Ergo nothing bat air a lit 
tle incraffatedican quadrate to the fubtilicy, frercenefs, fiviftnefs, 
and long continuation of winds. The manner of their generation 
is chus. 
Inthe clouds (Being as I {aid ‘before water incorporated with 
air) each Elernent ftrivech for the-Genter within chem, viz. Tne 
air by finking down, and water by prefling downwards: Air having 
the advantage (if inclofed in a great proportion) through its 
tenuity recovers the central parts ; water unicesin continuation all 
abour, the air now being flipt away; but the air withour, finking 
all about upon the befieging water, efpecially from above ( becaule 
the whole Element of air finks downwards’) adds no {mall force 
to its preffure, whereby ic is enabled ro fqueeze out the inclofed «aga here. 
air ( being fomewhat incraflated, and thence rendred unhketo rhe unro the 
ambient airs for otherwaies they Would unite, and fo its force rarefying 
would be ftayed,) with a violence into the excrtniick air”, through aps of 
whichit raires it to (ome excent, and aftervvards puffs it up furcher, 5. me pen 
not unlike.co the wind {queezed out of bellows,or abladder. A Fan ferce & the 
raifes a wind by puffing theair. An c£olipile doth evicently-con* internal air 
firm tous the forefaid’ difcourfe of generation of winds: I {hall towards the 
firft defcribe ir, chen fubneét the manner of ufing of ir. deigige 
An e£olpileis ahollovy ball made of Brafs (or any other matter AER 
thar may refit che fire) whereinto a little hole is pierced, This laid ner as you 


to the fire and heated iscalt intro a bowl of waterjof whichic draws fhall read 
dq itto be in- 
the ball'afterwards laid to the fire untill tt grows hor, then unfop aes 


ic,and it will emit a durable wind, confidering the proportion-of the Earthin 

warer; fora half quarter of a pint of warer will fufhice to, maintain the next 

awind for.an hourlong. This inftance tells: us; that’ wind is no- Chapter. 

thing elfe but airincraffaced, ora litle water ‘atrenuated by much 

air, {queezed out by the compreffion of rhe extrinfick air eneting 

with the'fire throngh the Pores of the Ball. hoe 
: Lzzz 2 The 
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The difference between the eruption of incraffated air detruding, 


rain, and that which caufeth winds, is thar che former is much 
thicker than the latrer,. lefs in-proportion, and. more: difperfed in 
particles becween the thick and denfe clouds ;. the latter ts.lefs in- 


- craffated, more in proportion. and cohering.. Air incraflaced and 


vapours.differ in-confillency Secundum mages C: minus. 

V.. The differences of winds are taken either from their dura 
tion and type, whence they are faid to continue long or fhort,.to be 
typical or erratick. The former are again diftinguifht into. Trade. 
saa aii winds,. Erefian wincs, Land winds,, and General. 
winds.. 

Trade winds or Afoxzons:are winds blowimg one way. for fix 
months.togerher, and anocheyway the other fixmonths, They are: 
called Trade winds, becaufe they ferve to carry Ships up to.and fro, 
the Indian Coafts for totrade, or to make trading voy.ages,. as they 
are ufually. cermed: They ordinarily.meet with them in the Channel, 
of Mozambigne inthemonth of. dugmft, whence they make their 
voyage to.Goa, Cochin or other places of the Eaft Yndses.in tnircy 
daies ; In Afarch and April the wind begins ro ferve them tore.urn 
from the Judies coche {aid Channel.. 

Provincial winds are fuch as. do particularly perflace a Counrry. 
and do nor exceed beyond the length of it.. Thus che Wett-North- 
welt wind; according to Seneca his relation, 4id.5. mat. quali. cap.37.. 
is proper-to Calabria; Tategu to Pamphylia,, Atabalus to Apulia, 
North Northwett to Marboue in Eraxce,Welt Northwell to Athens, 
a Welt wind to chis Ifiind for the greater part of the year ;. an Eaft, 
wind to Portugal. during the Summer, @c.. To thefe common, 
winds are Oppofices, fuch as perflice a whole Zone or. Climate. aa 
any timeof the year, 

Annual winds are fuch; as doreturn-at cercain times: of the year, 
and laft. for a. certain term of. daies.., Thefe are obferved tobe. 

chree., 

1, The @rnithean, (fo called from birds ) or Chelidonian.( from; 
Swallows) or Rofe winds.are welterly. winds, which ufually begin: 
ro blow. ( but calmly }) at che firlt appearance of certain birds, as: 
Storkes or Swallows, or the budding of, Rofes.. 

2, Tesd'peueat, or forerunners.are. North Northweit winds blowing 
forthe fpace. of; eight daies. before. the. appearance of: the Dog 
Star:. They are called forerunners, becaufethey precedethe Erelir 
an winds. 3, The: 
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3. Fhe Etefian or annual winds (derived from 70s a year) are 
Norrh Norchweft winds blowing forty daies every year, beginning. 
ewo daies after the appearance of the Dog-Star: They ufually rife 
about three-a clock in the day, and are laid again at nighr. 

Land winds.are fuch, as blow from the land ac a certain feafon 


“of the day or night, and are oppofite co thofe chac blow from 


the Sea: Fhey:are otherwife by che Portugefes named Terreinhos; 

as thofe from the Seaward Viracons. They meet with both upon 

the Coafts of Guiny,Congo and Coramandel, General winds are thofe; 

that blow one way throughour the erearer part of the year ; Thus 
eff che Cape of Good Hope aSoutherly wind is general, and thence 

Weftward towards Brafi/between 28 and 8 deg. South Lat. a South 

Sourhea(t and Southealt wind is general. To thefe you may add the: 
fiery winds, which the Spaniards call Bochornos, derived from Boca: 
de Horno, t.e.the hoc fteam of an Ovens: Common winds are: 
diftinguifhed inco Cardinal and collateral winds. 

The former are fuchas blow from the:principal corners of ‘the: 
world, wiz.Ea/?, blowing from the rifing of the Asquinodtial ; /?, 
blowing frem the going down of the A-quator ; Nérth; erupt- 
ine from chearctick Pole ; and Ssath, deriving from the Mftridies:. 

The-lateer are fuch as erupt from thofe parts of the'Horizon, thac 
are incerpofed berween the four princip:] corners, . their number is: 
32,viz.Next to Eaft towards the South you have Eaft and. by South, 
Eaft Southeaft,Southeaft and:by E aft, Souhea/?, Southeaft and by South, . 
South Southeaft,South avd by Eaft: Between South and Welt are in-- 
ferred South G’ by Weft South S ont helt ,Sonthweft and by'S onth,South— 
weft, Sonthweft and by Weft, Weft Southweft, Wef? and by South. From: 
Weft co North are accounted Weft and by North, weft Northweft; 
Northweft and by Weft. Northweft, Northwef? ard by. North; Nerth' 
Northwest, North and by wef. Between North and Eaft do blow 
North and by Eaft, North Northeaft, Northeaf? andby North, North~ 
eaft, Northeaft. and by Eaff, Eaft Northeaft, Eaft and by North. 
Among thefe collaterals the Northeaf?, Northweft, Sourheaf?, and! 
Southweff are termed principal collateral winds.. 

From their temperature winds. are: diftinguifht into: cold and: 
dry, as the- Northern and Weftern winds, above: alk the: North: 
Norrheaft in the Winrer; of in warm and moift winds, viz. The’ 
Southern and Eafterly winds, and beyond the others che Soutin 
Sourheaftin cheSummer.. A.welt: Southwelt wind is for: chemofti 
parte 
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part moift, damp, tainy, cloudy, and fometimes. tempeftuous. 
North Norcthweft winds are {tormy, cold, bringing oft Snow and 
Hail along with chem. A South wind is unwholfome, putrid, pefti- 
Jencial, rainy,hoc in che Summer,raifing thunder and lightning,and 
makes a thick cloudy sky. The SouthSouthweft wind in the Sum- 
mer is.cemperateand warm, moilt, and fome:imes a concomitant 
cothunder. The South Southea(t- wind is moi(t and warm. 

-Touching the wholfomnels of winds, thofe thac are of a warm 
and dry temperature ate the wholfomeit and. the pleafanteft, be- 
caufe they atcenuate, clarifie, and rarefie the air,difpofing it co che 
ventilation and quickning of our vital:and animal. {pirics. Nexc co 
thefe cold and dry winds are the. wholfomelt, becaufe they purge 
and ferenate che air, defcend from a pure and cleancorner, void of 
all puctid ard. peftilencial vapaurs. Next, thofe chat are fimply cool 
or warm come into plea. 

~ Alf moift winds are feaveri(h, putrid, afd fometimes peftilential, 
caufing catarrhes and rheumes, {tirring all che excrementitious hu- 
mours in the body. Very cold winds are betcerthan the. next fore- 
going,yet do oft caufe a conftipation of che poresand ofthe belly : 
But lec us take in the opinion of Aippecratesupon winds, “ib. = 
Apho.17.Now-what concerns the dayly. winds,the North Northeaft ones 
do render bodies folid and firm, and fit for motion, and well coloured: 
They (harpen.the hearing, but, yet-they dry the guts, moreover they bite 
the eyes. Aud if any one hath been troubled before with a pain in bis 
breaft, they make it (harper. But the Soathern ones. do quite diffelve bo- 
dies, and render them moifter, befides. they occafion dulnefs of hearing, 


and heavtne[s of the head and darksh meagrims, moreover they: caufea 


difficulty. of motion beth to the eyes andte the whole body, and do moiffen 


the guts. 


V Vinds do alfo vary, much.in wholfomnefs according co. the Cli- 


mares or places, which. they. pafs through: For if chey.are- infected: 


with putrid vapours.and exhalations arifing from dead carkaffes after 
a field battel, ftinking caves, corrupted: pooles, dc. their tem- 
peramenc is foon changed, although: blowing. from the Eaft of 
North. | 
VVinds blow equally or unequally, conttnuately or interrupted, 
high, ftormy, or a.moderate gale, ora {mall brife. 
Some, winds rifein the.day and are tatd again or. decreafe at 
night, asthe Norch winds: Others are‘laid:in the.day andrife én 
| the 
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the night, as the Souch winds. The North winds tain on the 
Land, the South atSea. Now concerning their caufes, 

Trade winds are generated ouc of eruptions of incraffaced air, 
burlting through even and continuated clouds, fituated in the mid- 
dle, or at leaft cheupper part of che inferiour repion of the air; for 
only there clouds are diducted in coftinuation,out of whofe various. 
fpouts the winds are continuated for fix months: viz. Out of the 
North,North Northeaft or Northeatt fide of the cloudsof che South 
Hemifphere blowing to the North, North Norchweftjor Northweft, 
whilft che Sun is palling through the North from Aries to Libra: 
and out of the South, South Souchwelt, or Souchweft fide’of' the 
clouds of the North Hemifphere, blowing to the South, South. 
Southea{t, or Seucheaft, whilft the Sun is meafuring that craé& from 
Exbrato Aries through the South. Thecaufeof the copious ele-- 
vation of vapours uniting into clouds in the South Hemi{phere du- 
ring the Suns peragration through the North muft be. imputed to: 
the Suns oblique rayes raifing a vaft meafure of vapours out of the 
Oriental and Occidental Ocean, which excited arebeyond the - 
{phere of the Suns direct rayes, whereby they might otherwife be: 
diffoived, . : ; 

2. Orbecaufe they are moft apt tobe gathered! and concreafed in 
a Reston that's privatively cold’, through the continuation of: 
the ait foreing the vapours more potently together. So likewile the - 
Sun converfing in the Nerthern declination of ‘the Ectsprick occali- 
ons ventous cloads in thé South Hemifphere’ through the fame: 
efficiency. ou ; ) | 

Next we (hall tell you why, the San exilting in the Noreh ded - 
clination of the Ecliptick,the winds burft our from thé South. 

1, Numely, becaufe that fide of the clouds, whichis obverredto.- 
the Sun, is difcontinuatéd by the Suns rarefaGtion, ot fiery minigss 
demicred from him. | | 

2. Becaufethe air is ftrongelt in ics: compreffion from the Polar - 
fide, asbeing lefs difcontinuated by the fiery maiminss, and infotced | 
by the cold wzisims from the pole wards. Likewife for the fame rea . 
fon the winds burftout from the North, when the’Sun is feared in: 
che oppofite Hemifphere. | 

This isobfervable in thofe AZowzions,chat near the Aquinoxes they » 
blow but little or not at all, becaufe the Sun through its burning: 
rayes, which he fpreads, when he is perpeadicular over the middle~ 
ofr 
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of the torrid Zone doth fo much rarifie che air, that it is rendred 
unfit for the concretion of clouds : Buc the further the Sun declines, 
the more high & ftrong thofe winds grow, and are at their frongeft, 
when the Sun is near his remotelt declination, becaufe through his 
greater remotenefs the air is aptelt for concretion. 
a. Thofe winds blow ftronger in the night than in che day: Be- 
caufe the internal. air of the clouds is then ftrongeft {queezed and 
leatt difperfed through che Suns heat. 
3. The Afonzones that blow from che South blow ufually ftronger, 
and fomewhat longer than the others, beciufe the Sun being then 
got into the arctick declination is now obliquelyimminent upon the 
waters, and therefore raifes che greater quantity of vapours: 
VVherea; on the other fide a greater parc of its oblique rayes are 
taken up by the Land. 
4. Tney are oft intended by the Moons demiflion of weighty 
mixima’s upon them. 
The common winds are deprehended in the temperate and rigid 
Zones. 
The Eat winds blow, when a cloud opens at its VVeft fidein 
che Eat; the Norch wind blows, when it is vented at the South 
fide in the North, @c. The winds, if any thing durable mult 
{pout out of great long clouds, otherwife chey wouldfoon be emp- 
tied, befides clouds through the commotion of the air do fucceed 
ane another, and are united, when the formeris fuckt out as it 
yvere, Sometimes the wind feems to come dovvyn from over our 
heads, becaufe a cloud is opened there: More frequently from the 
fisiter, becaufe clouds do moft ufually meet in union thereabour. 
Sometimes the wvindes blow from the North and South at 
once, becaufe tvvo clouds in thofe Regions area venting. Some- 
times befides the continuation of adurable vvind, there breaks out 
fuddenly another vvind upon us by ablaft; becaufe there is.a cloud 
breaks out underneath thofe great ones, that caufe che durable 
vvind. : pif a 
Provincial vvinds are oceafioned rhrough burfting out of chofe 
clouds, that furround the refpective Provinces. For example, If 2 
Country is apt to be moft befec wich clouds on irs North fides, 
then Northerly winds vyill proveits. Provinctals. Ae 

Annual vvindsare caufed throngh the particular afpeéts of toe 


Sun at {ach atime of the year, raifing vaponts tovvards fuch.a plage 
or 
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of corner, and rarefying their clouds at fuch afide.. Winds acci- 
dencally and violently are molt of them coole and dry, becaufe 
burfting out witha force,hey mutt neceffarily caufe a.compreffion 
upon objected bodies, and through their tenuicy muft rub off che 
dimpnefs from the fame bodies: Yet fome winds prove more par- 
ticularly very cold and dry,becaufe.many earthy minims, that arein- 
corporated'with the imprifoned air, break forch along with chem, 
cauling a {trong punctual compteliion or acute cold: Hence North 
winds happen to partake fo much of coldnefs,becaufe they are incor- 
poraced with many terreftrial wsimimsa’s cranfmicted from the Polars. 
North Northeaft winds in wincer feel very pinching and nipping 
cold, yea numming, becaufe of che commuxture of frolty mintms 
wich their air. Souch winds are moitt, becaufe cheir production 
depends upon clouds tranfmitred from che Meridies, whofe body 
is very damp and waterifh ; they are hoc befi-es, becaufe they have 
been {mitten with che Suns torrid rayes: Thefe are noxious and 
pernicious, becaufe through their warm moifture communicated 
tothe ambient air chey move, relaxe, fwell, and ciffolve all the hu- 
mours of the body, whence there mult neceffarily arife an exeftua- 
tion or fermentation of che bloud. 

By the way ler me tell you the reafon, why many clouds move 
again(t che ftream of theair: Becaufe their winds buriting on che 
contrary fide draw them, like fire burfting out of a {quib drawech 
che fame after it. 

Winds blow equally through their equal eruption, high through 
their greater union and force direfted outward, and being auo- 
mented by the violent detention of the ambient cloud.Some winds 
rife in che night, becaufe the internal breath of cheirclouds is now 
united through a privative and pofitive coldnefs. Others are in- 
tended by che help of the diffolving Sun ; for checloud being too 
clofe outwardly, and the inward breach notvery ftrong, needed 
the rarefaction of the Sun. Hence Northern winds are raifed in che 


‘day, becaufe the faces of the clouds are objected directly agrinft 


the heat of the Sun: Whereas South winds are laidin che day, be- 
caufe the Sun rarefying the back parts of cheir clouds artracts 
their breagh backwards, and difperfech tc. | 
Tempéttuous winds are diftinguifhe by five names. 
1, Ecaephiai,(from & zy vegav,out of che.clouds) oran Oricane, 
whichis afudden and moft impetuous wind burfting out directly 
Aaaaa . from 
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from above out of the sky, and breaking inupon the Sea and Ships, 
ES cafe it 10 rife into mountainous waves, and thefe oft to be. over- 
Taya fet, if their fails be. UP 5 wherefore Mariners in che Baft* and V Veit: 
quent off, Indian Ocean as. foon as they {py a fmall.:cloud in the heavens. 
the Cape feemingly noc much b'gger than rhe top of. ones hart,. cake in their. 
iil de bona Sails immediately, or if; at anchor they are forced to.cut their Cae. 
hy oH net Si bles and exoofe themfelves to che free waves. of the. Se: for to pre-- 
ol locterm Vent foundring,. The caufe of. fo fudden a fury is queltionlels a. 
them Trae great quantity of incraffated air, admitted ro condenfed fire, pene. 
vades, im hard within che ftiff clouds, and fofetting force againtt force, , 
the air and condenfed fire are forced with one: violence to break | 
through che thick clouds, which ‘although ftrongly ftriving to keep: 
themfelves in continuation, yerac laft choofe to give way, and to. 
fuffer fome. parts of them to be gathered inco a {mall cloud,. where- 
uipon thac furious e&0/« foon puts the whole Glimate.into.a com- 
motion, f{cactering withall a {pout of hot water, kindled through 
the creat fight, rotting Wwhavever it touches,. efpecially ‘wollen. 
cloaths, and breeding worms... 
2. Turbo, Typhou, (from ere, to beat) ora violent whirlwind 
is caufed through the {ame condenfed fire and incraflated air vio- 
Jently burfting out of feveral {pouts, whofe~ circular. refraction - 
meetirg upon the Surface of che water or land,. oftcarries a Ship. 
(heer out of the water,or any-other moveable bodies from the land. . 
Lhave oft been told of Ships, chat have been lifted out of the water 
*:Namely, and caft upon che. fhore by fuch winds as thefe *, but how rrue I: 
off thefhore.know-not, although it feems probable enough. . 
ac 3, Prefter, from muopnss 1 kindle, is a furious wind canfed. 
aPENe" through che violent erupuion of exhalations,or a condenfed fire kind-. 
led within the clouds, and inctaflaced air, which doth not only: 
ruinate houfes and trees, but oft burns them down co the ground, . 
and puts the Sea intoa boyling heat. . 
4. Exhydria is 2 vehement burfting out of. wind-atcended with: 
a great fhower of rain and hail.” But none of thefe violent winds 
prove lating, becaufe. the. flatuofity contained within theclouds, , 
. erupting in-fo great a meafure, muft foon:be exhaufted, whereas 
yrere it evacuated in a lefs proportion; they muft neceflarily prove. 
more durable. . 
Among all the.winds none -delights more: in the. oreatelt and - 
longeft furies and ftorms, chan the South Southweft in the aa : 
; ecaule - 
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becaufe ic derives from the AZeridies, ortortid Zone, where va- 
pours are drawn up in very great meafures, and that conftintly, be- 
‘enute of the Suns-continual torrid beams, and the melcirude of 
waters underneath. ‘Itis reported, that in the Nor:hern Coun- 
tries winds are fometimes fo furious, thar chey caft horfe and man’ 
down totheground ; andin Tartary the winds blow foviolently, 
though in the Summer, thac there is no travelling at fuch times. 
Likewife about China and fapan tempetts are outragious beyond 
belief. Terceraone of the Azores or Flemith Iflands, fuffers fuch - 
yiolencesfrom winds, thatthe bars of Iron that are-faftned cothe 
houfes, although of the chicknefs of anarm or two, are grinded 
away co the {malnefs of wier, and holes are eaten inro the Rocks 
about the faid Mand of the bignefs of a horfe through fuch. tempe- 
‘uous winds. 
5+ Statarias winds ragecommonly every Fryday:in the Jndies, 
infomuch that’Ships are provided with an Anchor moreon thac.days 
on the Sunday it groweth-calm again. 

Ie will-not be amifs to add rhe caufe of the variation of winds 
perceived by Ships that are in fight of one another, and why the~ 
wind at Sea differs oft a point or two from the windac Land: ‘viz. 
Becaufe the wind burfting ouc low doth reflect againft the tumour 
of the Sea inter jeéted between the wo thips,or againit che Promon- 
tories and Hills of the Lands reflecting rhe wind,fome lareer, others 
narrower. The Seas grow oft very turbulent and incenfed:: 

1. Through the eruption of winds defcending from above and 
piercing through their body, which they raife into: high. waves by 


_-theit fwelling, and ftrifeof pailing. 


2. The faid winds do raife other winds and flatuofities wichin 
the body of waters, partly out of their own fubltance,. and partly 
out of their mud. The Seais much moredifpofed to diflurbations 
in fome'’places than others: ‘As off the Cape of Good Hope, likewife 
between China and Fapz, where Sea men, oft ate forcedto pawn 
their fhips and lives:to tne Ocean. | 
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CHAP. XVI. 


Of Earthquakes, together with their Effects, 
and fome ftrange inftances of them. 


1, What an Earthquake 1. The manner of sts generation. The Con- 
comitants thereof. 

2. The kinds and differences of Earthquakes. 

3. The proof of the generation of Earthquakes. 

4. Their Effetts upon the aire 


I, i we have lacely difcourfed upon eruptions of incraffated 
air out of theclouds, we fhall next inferc a few words rouch- 

ing the eruption of incraffaced air out of the Earth, whofe egrefs 
caufeth chac, which we call an Earthquake, and is nothing elfe but 
the crembling of the eazth, ordinarily following or preceding the 
burfting thereof, chrough fubrerrineous winds vio'ently breaking 
forth. Fhe manner of its production iscthus : A proportion of air 
and water being lodged in a Cavern underground is furcher attenu- 
ated into {ubterraneous clouds, thence into vapours,and thence into 
incraflaced air chrough frery minims entring and penetrating through 
che pores of the Earth, whereupon the earch prefling ftrongly fuf- 
fers a diruption, in che fame manner, as wefee a bottle filled with 
water being clofe ftopt and expofed to the fire is broke through the 
force of incraffared air, or attenuated and rarefied water wr hin. 
Whence we obferve thefe concomitants to be neceflary in an 
Earthquake. §. A ftrange greatnoife. 2. A trembling of. the 
Earch. | 3. Agreat blaft. 4. Afpouting out of water. 5. Some- 
times an unequal difcontinuation and excavation. of the Earth. 
6. Sometimes a firme. 

II. Thekinds of Earthquakes are taken, | 

1. from their effects and manner of motion; fome caufing a 
faking or quaking of che earch, (named by fome an Iuchnation, 
by Arsfotle a Tremor, ) through which houfes, walls, or o:her 
buildings are weakened in their foundation, and thence are occa- 
fioned co fall down ; thus many Cities of A/a, in che fifch year of 
Tiber its, 
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Tiberius, Of Bithysia near. che extteam paflion of our Saviour; the 
Ciry Nyffena, Bale, and particularly Ferrara a City in Italy were 
demolifhed ; chis aft was furprized on A@artins day in che year 
¥570, beginning abour cen a clock at night with moft cerrible 
founds, as if che Cicy had been bartered with great pieces of Ord- 
nance 5 next a very horrible fhaking or crembling followed, raifing 
all che Citizens out of their beds, putting rhem to their beads, 
pouring ouctheir prayers thrice lowder than ordinary, and forcing 
them co quit che City and to behold che ruine of their houfes inthe 
fields ; The Palace of the Duke and other great buildings yielded 
ro this violence ; many were frighted out of theirlives, others kil- 
led through thefe prodigious accidents, not ceafing before the next 
day at night. No lefs were the Citizens of Coxftantinople'amazed 
by thofe moft raging Earthquakes, in nothing lefs terrible chan 
theforner, defcribed by Agath. lib. 5. dela guerre Gothique ; The 
ftrange kinds of noifes, founiis, thunser,whittling howling, crack- 
ing, chat Were then perceived, are incredible. Caspama inthe 
time of che Confulthip of L. Corxelins and O. Miwutins, Was in- 
fefted with a trembling for many diies together. Many dowrire 
of fuch Earthquakes as thefe, chat lafted a’month, a year, fome two 
years, but by fits I fuppofe. In Parthia above two thoufand Vil- 
lages have been demolifhed by Earthquakes ; befides many others 
in Sicily in the 16th year of Charles the fifth, in the month of 
April ; In Offober of the 18th year of his Reign another hapned 
near Puceol; in Campania. Others have been obferved only ro caufe a 
fingleelevation or puffing up of the Earch, afrerwards finking down 
agun without tie appeirance of any other violence, and areby 
Arifforlenamed Pulfes. By thefe. the earch and houfes uponit have 
been lifted upto a great height, and funke down agzin withour the 
difplacing-of one fingle {tone : Thus the houfes of a Town in 
Switzerland called Fribarg were twiceat feveral times lifted up in 
the yeat F509, once in the night, che other time in the day. By the 
fame accident fome houfes about Burdeanx, inthe year 1545; in 
the month of Augaf? were lifted up, and funke down again into: 
their former places, Others caufe a burfting and: excavation 
of che earth, fwallowing up its whole Surface where it bur- 
fted , with che Houfes, Men, and Cattle upon it; as when a 
partof the Ifland Lango or Coos ( famous for being the Country of 
Hippocraves) was {wallowed up, at which time the Inhabicants 
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were not alittle amazed by an inczedible chunder and fury of its 
scommotion. Camden gives a relation of a very upendious Earch- 
quake,that befel the eaft pare of Hereforaflire inthe year 1575 in 
March,where the earth anda rocky hill(called AZareley hill)was re- 
moved co afar diftance thence with the Trees and all the Sheep chat 
were upon it,Some other Trees were caft out-of the ground,whereof 
many fell-flat upon the ground, others hapned co fall into che feams 
of the Hill, and clofed-asfaft, as if they had caken cheir firft root 
there, The hole which this eruption made was at leaft.40 foot wide, 
and 8@yards long, lating from Saturday in the Evening. untill 
Munday at noon. Likewife a whole Town was {walloied-up in 
the Iflande 4 naria,anotherin Thraceonein Phamcia beyond Sidon, 
and another in: Evbea. . Others protrude a great picce of earth 
and caft ic up into a kind of mountain, but a very uneven one, as 
for inftance the mount Adodernws neatthe Lake Averzns:: This 


forcis called Egestion. Some catt forch a flame withall, as hapned 


in che Mount Vefewns, alias the Mount of Somma 1n Camspania, 
and the Afongibell ic. Sicily, Earthquakes have fometimes removed 
cwe oppofite fields and placed them in one anothers room, as thofe 
two fields in /raly where the A4arrucim were feared inthe Reign 


of Nera. For Rivers to burft out, as the River ‘Ladon in Arcadia 


did ; and-others to be ftopt up by earth caft into them by fuchac- 


cidents is very poflible. . Ofttimes Earthquakes: make way for De- 


Juges, which may be alfo incident upon the earch at the bottom of 
the Sea or near tothe fhore; or may happen to the fame places 
without adeluge, whereby the waters have been fwallowed up and 
Ships left dry upon the {hore ; as that. which:shapned in the rime 
of Theodofins ; or that vwwhen M4.. Antonius and P.Dolabella vvete 
Confuls, leaving great heaps of fifh dry upon chefands. Inthe 
Reign of Emanuel chere vvas avery great’ Earthquake perceived 
about Lisbon, Scalabis, and other Towns of Portugal, vwheteby che 
vvaters of the River ajo were fo much diffufed, that che bottom 
appearedidry.  Thereis another kind of Earthquake called: Avteta- 
tion, vvhen tvvofubrerraneous vvinds vibrate agatn{t one another : 
Sometimes this hapned wvithour any dammage, there being fome 
earth betvveen to hinder rheir confltét's other times meeting in 
cavernous places have fubverred mountains ‘and all chac. vvas upert 
them ; as thofe mountains near Aodena, which Pliny \lib-2/Cap.83. 
relates to have been burfted again{t one anothervvicha ws 

noife, 
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noife, fubverting many Villages, and {wallowing ups number of. 
Cactel ; yea whole Countries and Armies have been devoured by 
thefe kinds of accidents. enh 

2. From sheir ‘duration, fome lafting a day, a week, a 
month, @&c. ! ae 

3. From their violence fome inferring little or no damimage, 
others being concented with nothing lefs than ruine. 

4, From the founds chat accompany them, being various, as I 
have related before. 

5. From their places :- Some more frequently infefting Tflands, . 
others che Centinent :° Phus Sicily, daria, Lucara, the Moluccas: 
Iflands,Tiyrvs,Eubea,Phrygra, Caria, Lydia, Italy,and many Coun- 
tries in che We/t-Indres have very oft been molelted by Earthquakes. 
Cold Countries, as the Septenerional ones, or others chat are very. 
hot, as -4¢ype, are very feldo;n invaded by them.. 

6. From their eficient, fome being extraordinarily raifed by the: 
Almighty out of: his wrath for. to puntfh the fons of men for their 
fins ; aninftance of this we havein 2 Kings 22. Likewifethat,which 
hapned about the time of the Paffion of Chrift,fuppofed by many,as 
Di dymus, and others,co hive been univerfall,and co have fhaken-the. 
whole Earth ;- but fince Ecclefiaftick Hittorians make no:mention: 
of ict, none-is bound to-give credit to che forefaid Suppofition :~ 
However beyond: all-difpute it was avery» great one, if not the: 
oreate(tchacevertheearth underwent. Neicher is Pawlys Ores, to. 
be thought more authentick, relating 40.7. his Cap..32. an univer-- 
fal Earchquike in che time.of Valentimanne, fince the ‘holy Scri-- 
prute- and Reafon do'tell us; thae*che Earth: is alcogether: im-- 


‘moveable: Se a 


7. From the confequents; viz, Some: afcer the earths eruptions : 
are followed by vehement winds, emprying out of her ; others by.’ 


hot boyling warers ; others again by damps:and ftinking ferts’;; 


alfo by vomiting up of ftones, clots:of earth: and other (range: 
bodies, °C th bi cles OHO 


8. From their extent,fome reaching farcher,others nearer “Thus : 
there hapned an Earthquake in the year't'577, on the 18th day ‘of: 


September, thatbeean from Colmar in Switzerland, and-reached as : 

far as Bern, being near upon 60 miles diltant ec. . | 
IM, Now iets requifite, I thould proffer proof for theforemens - 
tioned caufesiof Earthquakes. . 2 : 
| 1; Tprove- 
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1.1 prove thac hey are caufed by winds; becaufe they alone are 
of acapable force to burft oucfuddenly chrough theearth. 

2. Becaufe winds burlting out of the earch do alwaies precede 
and. confecute Earthquakes; whence we may certainly collect, 
when waters in Pits and Rivers begin to be turgid and continually 


raifedintoa great number of bubbles, thacan Earchquake is near at 


hand, as appeared by che {welling and bubling ef the River Poa 
little before che before alledged Earthquake of Ferrara. 

2. Thac thefe winds are principally raifed out of peregrin water 
colle&ted within a Cavern of the earth; is evident by the great 
{pouting out of water, that doth follow sb¢ eruption. 

3. Icis furcher.made evident in a bottle half filled wich water 
and expofed to che fire, which doth alfo make good co us, that the 
Sun chtough its fiery wsimims doth prefs in a greac proportion of air 
into chofe fubrerraneous wacers, whereby chey are atrenuated ; 
whence thofe waters,thac are caft forth prefently after the diruption, 
are alfo rendred boyling hot; fo that Countries remote from the 
energy of che Sun are feaced beyond danger of having winds gene- 
rated within cheir. bowels ; however fubterraneous fires may fupply 
the office of the Suns beams in attenuating the Waters into winds 
by impelling airinco them, whence it is that near che mount He- 
clain Ifeland concuflions and arietations happenfrequently. 

Earthquakes are difpofed co eruption in the night feafon as much 
asin the day ; becaufe as the erupting force of che internal winds is 
intended by che Suns rarefation, fo is the comnprefling vertue 6f 
che Earch incenfed by the more porenc finking down of the air in 
the night, being freed from che difcontunuating fiery msinims, 
and by the decidence.of the weighty msisims inherent in che 
Al. 

The Spring and Autumn are Seafons of the year qualified for 
che attenuating and rarefying of che peregrin waters, whence alfo 
they prove moft frequent near thofe times. Why Hills and hilly 
Countries are fubje& to cremors and concuffions, and other moift 
ones, as. Holland and Zealand, \efsy may eafily be underftood from 
our difcourfe upon che generation of Hills. 

_ IV. That. Earthquakes portend Famine, Peftilential Feavers, 
and other contagious difeafes is believed by moft.Grave Authors, 
butwhence {uch a putrefaction caufing che faid diftempers fhould 
arrive to. the air cannot vvell be deduced from» cheir .affigning 
: | exhalations 
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exhalacions to be the caufes of Earthquakes, «fince they hold them 
to be hot and dry, being qualities according to the Peripateticks 
refifting and exnelling pucrefaction beyond any; wherefore it will be 
molt agreeable to hold with us, thatit is derived from thofe moilt 
damps and-vapouirs, chat are’ the material caufes of the difrupting 
winds. , | 


| ig HA poy XVII. 
Of fiery Meteors in the Air... 


x. Of the generation of a Fools fire; @ Licking fire, ‘Helens fire, 
Pollux aed Caftor,a Flying Drake,\ « burming‘Candle, “pers 
pendicular fire, # skipping Goat, flying-fparks, asd a burning 
fi me. 

2. Of the generation of Thunder, ‘Fulguration esd Fulmination and 
of their effects. Of athander ftone. iy ¥ 

3. Of Comets. Of their produtiion, 


I. Re vapours, that are elevated'inro the air, oft contain ro 

fmall proportion of fulphureous particles within : them, 
which if concreafing through cheit own'pofitive coldnefs, and pri- 
vative coldnefs of the nighr, into a low cloud ( Nebsla.)in the 
lowermolt parts of ‘the lower Region, do comprefs -thofe fulphu- 
reous particles ( otherwife termed exhalations , and diftinguifiie 
from vapours, becaufein thefe water and air are predominanr, if 
the others-condenfed fire and incrafficed air’) stowards the Center, 
where uniting are converted into a flame by exrendingthe incrafla- 
ced air through cheir condenfed fire. This. flame poflibly appears like 
unto aCandle, playing and moving to and fro the.ait, nd thenee is 
alfo called a foals fire,or [gnu Fatuus; fer erraticis, beciufe ir proves 
fornérithes an oceafion of leading Travellers that are belaréd. out 
of theif Road sfor-by: their: coming near‘to ic the.air is propelledy 
which again protrudes che flame forwatds,oand fo by continuing:to 
follow ic,imasining the fame robefomeGandle ima Town.or ‘Vil- 
) ie: 48 Bbbbb _-iAlage 
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lageare oft mifledinto. aditchorshole::Or if they go from it,when 
they. are once come near, the;light will follow them, becaufe: 
in receding, they make a. cavity, which the. next fucceeding air. 
accurs to fill up. The generation of thefe lights is, more frequent 
near muddy Pools, Church-yards, and other putrid places, that 
abound with fuch fulphureous bodies. Fhe faid fulphureous parts, 
if being of a lefs denfity , condenfed and united by the denfe 
wool of a mans cloathes, or hair, or the hatrs of a Horfe or Oxeand 
the forefaid coldneffes, it cakes fire at the forementioned places, 
but flames fo fubtilly, chatic is uncapable of burning :. This fort of 
Meteor is called an /guts lambens, a licking fire, becaufe ic flakes: 
chen here then there, like to fpirits of Wine flaming. Helens fire: 
( fidus Helena ){o called, becaufe as Helen occafioned the ruine of. 
Greece and Afiay {o~this: kind’ of flaming fire, adhering to the- 
fhrowds or Yards of a Ship, is nfually a meflenger of: the Ships 
frecttaans If chis flame-appeats. double, ir is diftinouifhe by a dou- 
e name of Cafer and: Pollwss, which are generally con{trued to. 
bring good tidings of fair weather. Bur thefe kinds of pragnoftica- 
tions are very uncercain :. They may precede {torms, and may ap- 
pear withour the confequence of tempelts : For there is no necef- 
ficy for either. This generation.depends upon exhalarions conden~ 
fed and united between the Ropes.andthe Mafts, or the Yards. A. 
flying Drake ( Draco volans) is a flame appearing by night in che. 
lowelt Region of the-air with abroad belly,a {mall head and tail hike: 
unto.a Drake: Itsmacter isthe fame: with the former, differing in. 
quantity alone and figure, fo framed. chrough the figure. of.its.con= 
taining cloud. 
_ Inthe upper part of the lower Region of the air are-produced, 

1, A falling Star,reprefenting a Scar falling down from the Hea-. 

vens, 

2. A burning: Lance,exprefling the Image of a flaming: Tance,, 

3. A burning Candle ( fax: ). 

4. A Perpendicular fire, ot fiery pillar; (tabs. fen igers perpends- 
enlaris, fext pyramsis) reprefenting a flaming beam,or pillar. 

5: A flaming Arrow (bolu.) 

6. A skipping Goat ( Caprafaltans) isa flamemore long: than 
broad, eliftering,and flaking aboutits fides,and var 
theair like the skipping of a Goats. ; ert acem 

7. Flying: (parks, moving through: the-ais: like: che. {parks-of 

Funnace, . Tae | &. Flamma 
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8. Plasma ardens fen ftipule ardentes, or a great burning fire, 


fuddenly flaming in the air like chofe fires, tharare kindled out of a 
great heap of ftraw. A hae 

All chefedepend upon a groffer material caufe, being fomewhac 
more condenfed and united chan'the former, through a greater pri- 
wative coldnefs, and therefore they are alfo more durable. A falling 
Star obtains its productiofi near ‘the permanent clouds, andbeing 
fomewhat weighty through ‘earthy wsimims , and rarefying the air 
through its heat breaks through *and falls down lower,’ untill ic is 
arrived toa thicker cloud,where neverthelefs i¢doth not abide'long 
in its flame. The others procure their figure from their proportion 
of mixcure, and fhape of the ambience Cloud. | 

I]. Thunder is a great rebounding noife in the air,caufed chrough 
the violent burfting out of incraflated air and condenfed fire,being 
fuddenly kindled into a flame *; che manner & caufe of this erupré 
on you may eafily colle& from the manner of the eruption of winds, 
How a found is preduced I have fec down before. The diffetgnces 
of Thunders are various: Some are only murmuring withouc a mul- 
tiplication of founds, caufed through a lefs proportion of fire and 
air, burfting through a lefs denfe and thick cloud. Others raifea 
great cracking noife, hapning through the acutenefs of the found, 
{marly dividing the ‘air and clouds, wherever it reaches. Laftly, 
fome are great hollow founds varioufly multiplied hapning through 
the reflection ‘and refraction of other denfe and thick clouds driving 
inthe way. Befides chefe there might be accounred many more 
difterences of Thunders, raifed through the proporrion of air-and 
fire that burft our, and che various mixtures of clouds. 

Filgaration ot a flalhing is fire condenfed, raifedinto-a flame 
through incfaflaced ait within a cloud, and: breaking out from it. 
This fearce effects any great noife, becaufe of its fubtilicy, al- 
though in’ fome it doth. , 

Filasination of Lightning differs’ fromthe former only in inten- 


_ tion, ‘in that icis much more forcible, reaching to the ground, and’ 


piercing into ic and other terreftrial thick denfe bodies, andis'more 
augmented intmaceer. Itis ordinarily a concomitant of Thunder, 
both being produced at once, although nor perceived by’ us roge- 
ther, we feeing'che Lightning before we hear the Thunder,becaufe 
a vifible obje& is ‘much fwifter communicated to the eye chan’a 
forind to the ear, as appears in fpying “aman ‘a far otf chopping of 

bbbb 2 wood, 
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reafon of this Lhave inferced above.. A Lightning is either wibra- 
tisg, and is next to Fulguration in intention, pafling more fubiilly, : 
Or difcurient,. confilting, fomewhat of a denfer fire, and ‘cau- 


fing a greater Thunder. .3..Or burning, conflting of the. den- 


felt fire, caufing the greateft Thunder, and ofc melting a Sword in 


the Scabberd or Moneys ina B:g,.and the Scabberd and Bag re-.. 
maining undamaged: , The-reaion-is, becaufe, the rarity of chefe.. 


cave a free paflageto the, Lightning, whereas the crafliude. and 


denfity of rhe others did ftay andunice the pafling adu:ing flame. | 
Strone men and baatts areoft killed chrough an aduring Ligh:ning, _ 


whereas women and children do efcape sabecaufe the bodies of thefe 
- latrer. being Laxe and porous fuffer-che faid flame to pafe without 
any great refiftance, whereas the craflitude of the orher bodies do 
unice and colle ic, chrough which their vital heatis quite difper- 
fed, having. no other apparent fign either within or withouc their 


bodigsof fo fudden an alteration. Wolfgang, Meverer, in his Com 


(Meteor. p. 140. makes mention of a man being. fuddenly feized 
upon on the way between Leip/ich and Forga,.and lifted up into 
the skies by.alightning, never appearing again to any 3; Wine hath 
fometimes been.bound up rogerher with a thin skin through the like 
accident, the cask being broke afunder : This doubtlefs, depended 
upon theincrafficion and condeénfarion of rhe external parts of the 
Wine, through the compreffing force of the Lightning, impelling. 


theaerial and igneous parts to the Center. Wine thus affected — 
becomes very. noxious -and poyfonous.through the infeGtion-of the . 


Celeftial fulphur. . 


T-mul}-noc. forget to-infert a. word ortwe touching ‘Thunder - 
ftones, differing in hardnefs and figure, fome being Pyramidal, 
others Globous, Oval, or. like to a wedge, Ge. Touching cheir. - 
generation. Authors are much at variance. . Senmertesopiniates, 


that rhey are generated upon: the Earth, through the..great hear 
of the Lightning melting, and afterwards.cogcreafing, the {ands into 
a very hard ftone. A-grofs miftake< ) | 

1.. Thefe. tones are obferved ro fall down. from .che-Heavens 
after.a thunder with fuch.anacute preffing weight,thar they are fore 
ced (according to Pliny, ,ib:3 6055+) five. footideep.into:the earth; 
according.to.others 9 yards,,.and fome would, have them. prefs.o 
the Center-ofthe Earth, but.chat.issidiculous., . ‘ 
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2. A ftone of that hardnefs.is not generated in-fo fhort a 
time. .. | ; 

3... hefe ftones muft then be, fuppofed to-be generated withour.a 
matrix, Buc coche matter:. They.are generated within very denfe 
and thick clouds, whofe deaferand chicker part is fequeftred into.a 
clofer feat.for.a womb, where after fome time it concreafes intoa 
ftone: And laflly.ics greatelt hardnefs 1s accomplithe chrough the 
incenfe heat of. che fire uniced-wichin the fame clouds, and happens 
to fall down through the great concullicn and diftuption caufed by.a 
Thunder. . 

II. To thefe Igneous Meteors a Comer is likewife to be refer- 
red, touching whole feat and production a deal of difpute is made : 
But before I direét my Pen to thofe particulars, ic will nor be amifs 
firft co fer down its defcrip:ion :. A Comet or blazing Staris a fiery - 
Meteor (thac is amixt body of nolong duration {ublimed into 
the air,) generated our of fome denfe fiery and chick airy parts 
contained within che clouds of the.fecond region.of theair, _ It chu- 


ferh a difference from its- figure, colour, time,,.motion, duration - 
and place, whence fame are globous, befec round with fiery hiirs, 
and therefore are called Comet ecrimiti:Or others feem tobe barded, . 
whence they are rermed Comete barbati : Or othets.again appear - 
wich a cail, and..for chat reafon arenamed Comerecaudatic Some - 
appear in a light golden or yellow flame, ozhers redith, bloudy, . 
dusky, red, ee. Some are moved flowly, others {wiftly, fome are - 
moved more regularly chan others. Sone appear in the Soring, . 
others more frequently inthe Autumn, rarely in cheSummer,more - 
rarely in the, Winter :: Some are of .a weekly, or monthly-duration, - 


others remainix.months in fight... Commonly:they kzep.cheir Ra- 


tton Without che tropicks, and, but rarely fome do.appear within che - 


Tropicks. 
But in reference to their place of production; many believe cheir 
feat to bein the Elementary Region, zz, The upper Region of the 


air, that 1s according to their, meaning, near the Concave of the . 


Moon, where the.acturl flame of the Scars may che becter kindle 
them, judging the coldnefs of the fecond.Region robe very unape 
for che generation of thefe bodies.. .Ochers again-allot the Celefti- 
al Plage for. their reception: And among thefe Aaragoras and 
Democritus thought them to be. che appearance: of feveral Planers: 
united incompany and in.cheir lights... Pyrhagoras..aflerced chem ' 


—— 
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to be Planets (but none of the feven Common orie$) ‘thac had re- 


mained hidden all this while under the beams-of che Sun, and 
through their digrefs from him came now into fight, inthe 
fame manner as oft befals to ALereury. » The firlt ‘opinion owned 
by che Peripateticks doth fomewhat thwart their‘own Tenents. 

4. They afferced chae the kindling of all che preceding fiery 
Meteors was occafioned through the intenfe coldnefs of the air in 
the fecond Region,effecting a violent commotion upon exhalations 
contained within irs jurifdi¢tion, whereby they were inflamed or 
took fire, and thacin the night, becaufe its feafon doth fuperadd 
fomewhat tothe cold: Whereas here they contradi& themfelves 
“ad maintain the fecond Region to be too cold for tokindle’a 

ame, 

2. There they proclaime the Solar or other inrenfe heat to dif- 
cuffe and difperfe the-exhalationsin rhe torrid-Zone, and therefore 
fiery Meteors appear feldom there; here nothing but a flaming 
actual heat will doit. What inconftancies are thefe? 

3. Can any one probably imagine, that fuch great heaps and 
mountains of ‘exhalations, as the great Mole of a Comet requires 
at that diftance, fhould be attracted to the higheft Region of 
the air? Ic is aqueftion, whether*the whole Earth ‘can afford fo 
much fulphureous matter, were it all exhaulted. -Or if the could, 
would thac intenfe coldnefs ( as they itnagine ) of the fecond Re 
gionof theair, or thofe chick denfe clouds of the lower Region 
give paflage co {uch numerous and-thick paffengers ? Or do you not 
think, thac chey would be fooner difcuffed through the intenfe heat 
of the upper Region,than concreafe into a body? Neithercan Aftro- 
nomers with their Telefcopes difcern in them fuch a propinquiry 
to the fiery Region or Moon, but to the contrary a very great di- 
ftance.. As for Democritus bis opinion, it is {carce worth thetime 
to confuteit ; bur lec me.confirm my own. I fay they are gene- 
rated in the fecond Region of the air; not that fecond Region, 
which che Peripateticks have chalckt out, but the middle between 
the lower and upper Region, where chofe (tiff and permanence 
clouds are fwimming; not beginning from thé tops of themoun- 
tains, but from the tops of the Erratick clouds. The faid perma- 
nentclouds move with the body of the air from Eaft ‘to Weft, and 
fo do the Comets *. | 

2. The permanent clouds are alone capable of ‘condenfing and 
uniting 
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uniting thofe fubtil exhalations, thac. are efcaped the thick denfe 
clouds of the inferiour Region, into a. compa flame, durable for a 
certain term.of dates, weeks, or months, according co the feat of 
that Region, and the quaritity of exhalations. Neither is chis flame 
apt to fpend.c felf mucn, becaufe it ig. ( as it were ) partially cato- 


chizated through the privative coldnefs of theair and pofitive cold- 
nefs of, its clouds. | : 


2. It is fupplied: with pure incraffated air,-not infeGed with. 


many denfe terreftrial or thick wareri(h particles. Touching its 
hairs, chey are norhing elfe but the light of: ics Aame Hluftrating or: 
obrending the air contained within thofe clouds in fo many -ftreaks: 
for itcannot obtend it equally all abouc, .becaufe itis permixe with: 
water, whofe craflitude will not bear obrenfion, wherefore it di- 
vides the water or vapours. Inco. fall or narrow lanes obtending. 
the air berween*them.. Nov if the water or clouds are: equally 
pliable all aboucir,, ic appears hairy all abour its Circumference; if 
the fore-part of thecloud be fomewhat denfe, and thence indif{po- 
fedro giveway, but refifts, and only the back-pare be pliable i 
formes {treaks backwards feeming like arail, and fo according ta. 
the: pliablenefs of the airir flathes out in figures. 

If yow are free: to. underftand by: a Comet any new appearing 
Star, defcending from its former feat, or lately generated, I mu ; 
agree with you,that thefe areonly featedin the lower fiery Region, 
fome:below or above the Moon ; and in this.acception I’ have made. 
ufeof the name.of Comets infome of the preceding Chaprers, 

Authors in treating of Comets feldom: forget the infercing their. 


_ predictions, which are t. Storms. 2. Great drinefies. 3, Tempeflu: 
ous\Seas. 4: Earthquakes. 5, Great alterations to befall a'Country - 


by the deach of their King or Prince. All the former are no. 
mote frequently confequents of Comets;than ofall other fiery Mes 
teors, becaufe with thofegrear ttores: of: vapours and exhalations), 
there cannot: but» be: a..greac proportion: of flacuofities attraa 
ced, whofe burfting our proves the efficient of the now: mentions. 
ed effeéts. Bucas for the laft,chere can little reafon be given for ir, 
faving only thar fuch a confticurion of air:caufeth commotions of. 
humours,and thence may caufe difeafes in general but why it thould 


ight moreupon:fuch great perfonages than others, is beyond all 


ouefs,&& therefore the truth of it is fufpicious.Likewife the fabulous 
prefages of other fiery Meteors.may be placed im the fame rank of 
dubioufnes.. CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVHL 
‘Of theterm Antiperifiafs and a Vacumm. 


“Le Whether there be {uch athing as an Andperiltafis. 

2. Whether a Vacuum be rm poffible ; and why. 

3. Experiments inferring 2 Vacuum anfwered. 

4. Whether a Vacuum can be effetted by an Angelical, or by the Divine 
Power, — 

5+ Whether Local (Motion be pofiblein a Vacuum. A threefold fenfe 
of the doubt propofed. In what fenfe Lecal Atotson ts poffiblein a 
Vacuum, ss what wate . 


I. J Could not conveniently without interraption-of my Subje& 
infilt before upon che ex:mining chac term of the Schools, fo 

oft afflumed by chem to expound che manner of generation of che 
fiery Meteors,viz,. Antiperiftafis,veing defcribed tobe the intention 
of heac or cold in bodies,caufed through the cohibicion,repulfion or 
reflection of cheir own vertues by their contraries,withour the addi- 
tion of any new formal parts,or retention of their fteams. Thus many 
Wells are cool in the Sommer and warm in the Winter ; and ex- 
halations grow hotter in the cold region of the air, becaufe of the 
Antiperiftafis of the ambient cold againft cheir heat,and of their heat 
again again(t the externalcold ; in effect ir is nothing but the con- 
denfation (if fuch a term may be improperly ufed)or rather union of 
the qualities of the Elements by the refiftance and collecting of 
their vertues by their oppofites. But fince the collection or uniting 
thefe qualities depends: upon the condenfation or ineraflation of 
their (ubftances,there is no need of introducing another fruftraneous 
notion. But fuppofe an Aatiperi/tafis or incenfion of qualities with- 
out the condenfation:-of their fubftances were:granted, ‘how doifiery 
Meteors beaome flames? ‘Never word of this. And when flames, 
why do they caufe, a difruption of the air in-a Thunder:? -Becaufe 
(fay they ) of avoiding a penetration of bodies: A cood: one, 
what fear is there of a penérracion of bodies, when there is. only 
sti intention of qualities through an AntiperifPafis, withouc an 
, augmentation 


A. 
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augmentation of bodies ? Poffibly chey will-take their refuge toa 
contrary affertion, and tell me, chac the forefaid diftuption hap- 
pens, becaufe of avoiding a Vacuum. This is ju(tlike them co run 
from one extremity coanother: Buc howaVacawm ? Becaule the 
lime pencclofe within confumes, or hath confumed or expelled its 
ambient air, which done, there mult needs follow a Vacuum, if 
Nature did not prevencir, by caufing the extrinfck air to break in, 
or the internal to areak out foranguith. Thisis improbable ; for 
the Vacuum may be filled up by the concentration of the ambient 
clouds, 

Since I am accidentally here ‘fallen into the difcourfe of a Va- 
cunm, Y will chink ic worch my labour to tnquire, whether fucha 
thing be naturally poffible within the Circumference of the Unt- 
vee. Ido not meinan impginary Vacuum without the heavens, 
neither a {pace void of any grofs body, although filled up only with 
ait, buta place or external Surface freed from air, ot any other bo- 
-dy. For anfwers! afferca Vacuum cobe repygnancto nature, be- 
caute the nature of the Elements is to move towards one anocher, 
with the greareft force imaginable, through their refpective forms, 
becaute of their own prefervation : Hence the Elements would 
fooner change into aconfufion, than be debarred from one miat- 
mam, without having its {pace fil’ed up wich another. Wherefore 
it is not enough to aflert ( as u(ually they do) thac rhere is no Va- 
caum pofliblein Nature, becaufe fhe doth fo much abhor ir, as 1f 
Nature was.an Animal fenfible of any hure, and why doth 

fhe abhor ? thacthey know nor. However fone ftare the caule of 
her abhorrence to be Nacares providence, in ordering that fublunat 
bodies through mediation of inrerpofed bodies fhould be difpofed 
to receive the Celeltial influences, which a Vacuum would other= 
wife eclipfe from them ? How frivilous! Asif a moments partial 
vacuity, ( which could through its being violent not prove lafling) 
Ahould hinder 2 communication of the Elements, or as if the fad 
enfuences could not be cran(nisred ro fudlunars by mediation ofbo- 
dies,thac limit che {aid fuppofed vacuity. Arriaga holds it to be for 
ro prevent a penetration of bodies : That 1s sdens per idem ; for one 
might as well demand, why Nacure doth fo much abhor.a penetra- 
tion of bodies, and be anfwered, becaufe of “avoiding a Vacuum. 
V«{qaexwa Jeluicis of opinion, thae Nature-can never aecein to 
a Vacuum, becaufe every body is impowered with an actractive 
Creed vertue, 
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vertue, attracting che next body thatis contiguous to ir, in fuch a 
manner thac no body can be fiirred, excepric attracts ies next ad- 
herenr wich ic; Oh how grofly ! Do:h fire accraét water, o: earth 
air? They all app ehend attraction ro be violent, and notwich- 
ftanding chey affirm Nature to abhor a Vacauns naturally, and how 
can this hang together? 

Ii]. Arguments for che proof of a Vacwans, many are offered, 
but none of anyftrengch, however for your fagisfaction J will pro- 
pofe fome few. 

1, A Bafon filledup with afhes contains as much water poured 
intoit, as ifche fame Veffel were void ; ergo there mult either be 
allowed a penetration of bodies, or apre-exiflen: Vacuum: But fo 
antiquity hath found the Antecedence, Ergo the confequence mutt 
be admicted. | 

I mutt needs affere chis ancient experiment to be an ancient 
falfhood; for a bafon filed wich athes will {carce contain four 
fifchs of che weter, that ic willdo, whenic isempty: As for the 
water that is imbibed by che athes,ic poflefles che {paces left by the 
air, contained before between the particles of the faid afhes, and 
now thenice expelled. 7 

2. Warm water {topt clofe in a bottle doth poffefs more room, 
than when being fet in a cold place it 1s concreafed into ar Ice + 
Ergo there mult be fome void fpace left within che bortle. 

T anfwer, That the fuppofed vacuity is filled up with froffy mi- 
wims, whofe prefence expelling the air and fire from_ between che 
Pores of the water, doch wichall reduce ic toa fmaller body, as 
being before infu(aced with air and fire: But when che fame frofty 
minims do return,then the air and fire do fill up cheir vacuitiesagain, 
by infufflaring the body of water through their fucceffion. 

3. An eolipile being filled up with water and air, doth nor- 
wichftanding fkow as much fire, as will caufe ics wind co blaze a 
whole hour or longer according to the bignefs of ic: Exgo there 
mut havebeen a Vacuum contained within thewtnd bale, or elfe 
we muft admic a penetration of bodies by condenfation. 

} anfwer, That neither is neceffary; fer the advenient fire expels 
fo much ef the conrained air as its prefence doth take up, & diduéts 
the body of the U£céipile fomwhat into a larger continent,wherein 
aorearer part of fire m*y be contained than there is air expelled. 

Pecquctin his Exper. Nov. Anat. bath endeavoured to borrow 
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all experiments poflible for to divide the Univerfe with a Vacuum, 
and-fo to abolifh the Nitures of the Elements. I fhall only pro- 
pofe the firft, which he hath from Monfieur Reberval, Profeflor of 
the Mathematicks at Parss,and is alone performed by a glafs blown 
in the form of a boltshead, open below and atop at its capacity, 
where iccontains an empty bladder, that is ufually caken our of a 
Carpes belly, being tied clofe witha thread, as likewife the top of 
rhe capacity witha Sows bladders This done itis filled up to the 
brim of che orifice of the neck with Mercury, which being clofe ftop- 
ped with ones finger is imiitted into a veffel half filled wich Mer- 
cury,and chruft deepinto it, where the fingeris tobe withdrawn : 
Hereupon follows the defcent of the Mercury as low as half way 
the Pipe, andthe bladderis puft up. Hence he deduces a Vacuum 


between the rarefied parts of the air, blowing up the bladder con- _ 


tained within the empty capacity. ‘Whac a grofs miftake is 
this / | 

Fir, He mutt know, as I fhall prove by and by, thatic is the air 
that preffeth the Mercury down ; for whatever 2s ssoved Locally ss 
moved by an extrinfick.agent. 

Secondly, He doth againft reafon and experience ftate the rare- 


_ faétion of fome air :. Bucwhence came that air? There wasnone, | 


whilftic was filled wp wich che Mercury ; ergo it muft have. pterced 
through the pores of the GlalssIf fo,what needs he admit only afmal 
quanticy,which he fuppofeth to be rarefied after its ingrefs by an ela- 
terick vertue, fince a greater may as ealily pafs ? and why thena Va- 
suum? Wherefore I fay he mutt neceffarily grant fome air to pals che 
pores for to blow up the bladder: befides I prove,that it is eafie for 
the aircopafsthrough che pores of Glafs ; becaufe we fee,light doth 
ea(ily pafs che thickeft Giafs;but light is the air illuminated or obren- 
ded.as I have proved before,ergo. That Glafs is pierced through with 
fubtil pores is evident a lictle before ir beginneth to concre:fe or 
indurate after its melting *. Moreover we fee,that che liquor it felf 
of Agna Fort. being poured upon the filing of Brafs, penerraces 
through the pores of a thick precipitating Glafs:. The fame is obfer- 
ved about the Glafs at che affufion of oy! of Vitriol tooy! of Tar- 
tar; but airis much more fubril than thefe Liquors. Do we not 
obferve che air to prefs by the {purring of fire through glafles of che 
oreateft thicknels ? For expofea thick glafs of warer to the fire,and 
you may Obferve it to be raifed into: millions of bubbles, when it 

Ccccc3 begins 
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begins to fiethe, which is nothing elfe ‘but the air forced through Mae 
the pores of rhe Glafs by che fire :-In fine there is nothing chav is Bie 
imperforated by pores, except water and aitin cheir-abfolure {tate; oon 
T-omit the reft of his borrowed experimen:s, and fhall only. infeft ae 
two Words touching the conclufion, inferred from the pomping tr 
of che air out of a large round Glafs Receiver, (in that manner as Hf 
you have ic propofed by Casper Scott, ) which they conclude mutt a 
afterwards remain void ; on che contrary ic is: rathet more filled by a 
air, attracted from without, and impéted fo clofs, that the pores a 
of the glafs feem to be filled and infuflated with it, as appears by Bi 
the venting of the Receiver fo pomped into a vetfel of cold water; ise 
where it caufech.a very great commotion and fiething by the air \ 
burfting out ; certainly chis is different from pomping the Receiver: aN 
empry > or thus, they:may pretend a Vacuum ,becaufe there is more | | 
air attracted into the Receiver than it contained:before; ergo there seis 
muft either a penetration of bodies be allowed, or a Vacuum.. To be 
this Ineed propofe ho other anfwer fot foluxion,’ chan what I gave aoe 
for the folution-of: the eruption of air out of an e4olipile. How Bie 
of in what manner air is attracted into the faid-Receiver by this bes 
Magdenburg experiment, you {hall read inthe next Cnaprer. As ate 
for other Arguments they being as vacuous as Vacuums it felf I fhalk a” 
neglect che mentioning of them. wer 
IV. Bur the Jefuicical Philofophers do further-propofe to them- il 
felves, whether a Vacanm could not be effected by.an Angelica. Cott 
power, orif not by Angels, .whether by the Divine Power. This ver 
is as like them as-if it were {pic out of their mouths :- Thofe vile, adie 
Impoftors and the. devils Saints will name God Almighty, and not- nie 
withftanding to his face doubt of his pawer.in fomean a thing as a. 4 
Vacuums; what,if.God can deltroy the Elements intirely, cannot aut 
he difplace them partially? Angels Iconfefs cannor effet it natu- Cen 
rally and ordinarily, alchough: extraordinarily being viruated wih: Cen 
an-extraordinary power from God they may: . it 
V. Next rhey rommage, whether’Local Moti6n be- poffible ina: na 
Vacnume; and if ic be, whether ic mult not happen in an in; the 
ftanct. eXY 
Ifhall not-weary my felf to~produce their opinions, but only tet 
appofe what reafon dorh direct me.. But let us firtt {tate the que- air 
fion right : The Problem may be underftood in a threefold fenfe. Deca 
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Medium, through which a body being locally moved paffeth, 
taking its beginaing of progrefs from without the faid Va- 
CuRIN. ! , 

2, Whether a body can take its beginning of motion outwards 
froma Vacuum. 

3., Whether a fpiricual fubftance obtains che power of moving 
ic felf locally.in a Vacuwm, or through ir, without taking its firtt 
impulfe from againtt a body, whence ‘through teflection.1¢ mighr 
pafs through.. 

This premitted, I anfwer that aecorcing to the firftinrentiona 
Vacuum is capable of giving a pafflige to a body locally moving 
cthoughic, provided it rakes its-progrefs from without upon an ini-. 
moveable center, 

I prove ic, Air, Fire,.andthe other Elements move: through a 
Vacuum ; for otherwife did they move through anorher body, ic 
would infer a penetration of bodies: If then the Elements obrain 
fuch a power, ergoconfequently their mixt bodies. 

2. This Maxim Onzne mobile fit fuper immobili. 1. e. All movea- 
bles move upon an immoveable body, is alone robe underftood of | 
the foundation of motion, viz. Thac all moveables muft move from 
animmoveable Center, that is, take their beginning thence, ei 
cher by impulfe, reflection, refraction, or continuated- protrufion. 

3. That Afotion, whereby a moveable paflech through a Vacuam,is 
continuated upon its own Cenrer,or upon another body inftead of a: 
Center;for all motions mut take their beginning upon an immove= 
able, or at leaft uvon that which.ts not inclined ro rhe fame motion; 
in. the fame {waftnefs chaz the body, which moves upon it doth. |< 

4. A fingle body can neither prefs through, nor move (that: is 
out of its place, ) locallyin a Vacuum, becaufe it enjoying its 
Cenrer, and not being violently. detained, would reft upon that 


Center. : 
5. Neither can a mixt body move locally, that is, change its abi 
in a Vacuum, becaufe the reafon of a bodies changing of its' 6s is 
the impulfion of another body, {riving for its center upon it :. For 
example, water moves upwards, becaufe the air ftriving for its Cen-- 
ter protrudes ic out of its feat upwards, as: hath been mentioned ; : 
air beingcompreffed within the body of water is moved our of ir, 
becaufe of the waters compreffion downwards, whereby iris {quee- 
-zed upwards 3. Buc not chrough«ics own motions Now in’a ma | 
there. 
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there is no external body to ftrive or co impell upon ic. 

6. A body would not ceafeto move locally internally, -becaufe 
of the violent detentions of the Elements contained Within, prefling 
one another away from che Center. 

7+ Suppofe there were a confufion of the four Elements as big 
asa filt caft without the Univerfe, they would change their in- 
cernal places, as the Elements changed theirs in the Chaos, viz, 


| The weighty Elements being lefs in ex-ent would fooner gain the 


Center, thanthe cthers, and as for the reft they would move in 
the fame manner, as the Elements move here, buc of this more in 
thenext Chapters And now you may eafily comprehend chat che 
prefene world doth nor at all change its #é:, but is immoveably 
fixed, although continually changing its incernal places. 

8. Angels, if conceited to be pure foirics may move in and 


through a Vacaum, but if apprehended to be of a circum{criptive 
quantity, they cannot. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Phyfical Motion, 


1. What a Phyfical Motion ts 3 The kinds of it; The Acfinition of Al- 


teration, Local Motion, and quantitative motions. The fabdivifion 
of Local Motion. 


2. That all alterative and quantitative motions are diretk: 

3+ That allexternall motions are violent. 

4+ That all weighty nsixt bodies, being removed from their Element ,are 
difpofed to be detruded downwards froms without; but do not move from 
any internal inclination or appetite they have to their uuiver{al Center. 

5° Thecaufes of fwiftnels and flowne(s of external Local Motion. 

6. That lighs bodies are difpofed to be moved upwards. 

7 That ayry bodies, being feated in the fiery Region, are dispofed to be 


weved dowswards. 


I. D lhc fame reafon, that perfwaded me to treate of a Vacuums 


and Antiperiftafisin the preceding Chapter, is alfo a motive > 


Why I deferred the Treatife of Phyfical motions hither. 

Phyfical motions are fo called in oppofition to Hyperphyfical or 
Metaphyfical, and are proper to natural bodies. A Phyfcal it 
chen 
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then is a change of a nitural sody in any one or More of its Phy/ical 
modes, or inall: A change is a (1ranfitws ) pathng from that which is 
not to. that which is to be: Whence we may plainly collect the 
differences of ic to be as many, asit may vary inits Modes, and 
intirely in its Eflence: wiz. Phyfical motion is either to quanticy, 
quality, 2Gtion, piflion, relation, fituation, duration, to a new: 
Effence, @’e. and particularly toa greater or lefs quantity, tO co- 
lour, igure, heat, coldnefs, @e¢. This infers, thac there are many 
more univerfal differences or kinds of motion than Ari/fotle ftated: 
However ! fhall only infit upon thefe three, as being moftcaken 
notice of : viz. Alteration, which isachange of a quality of a Phy- 
fical being: External Local motion,which is a change of the exrer- 
nal place wherein a natural being is feared : And Aaéttion and Dim- 
nution,which are changes of the quantity of a natural being. Alrera- 
tron(as I {aid before in che Chapter of Ceé#.)is noching elfe,buc the 
change of internal places of the Elementsin a mixt body: Thus a 
body grows hot, when che intrinfick fire of a mixt body begins to 
be more united and condenfed ; andis noching elfe but che change 
of inrernal places, which by this fire were difperfed, and now are 
reduced in oa feffer nunber, or inte places more united and lefs 
remore. Soa mixt body happens togrow colder, when the earthy 
minims within ic change their places, and are recuced to nearér 
places,and fo grow more piercing to the center ; apprehend the fame 
of the other qualities. External Local-Motion 1s either underitood 
in a large fenfe, asic comprehends alteration or change of internal 
plices, or as ir denores a fingle inrernal motion from an internal 
place to an incernal place, and in this acception we have made ufe 
of the word above in affigning the forms of the. Elements ; or 
ftriGly ic is reftrained co external Local Motion, which is the 
change of an external place in natural bodies: That ts, whereby 
natural bodies are moved out of one external place into another. 
The univerfal Elements naturally and ftri€tly are nor fubjeQed to 
‘Local Motion, fince their change of place is only inrernal, to wir, 
within one another: Whereas external Local motion 1s reftricted 
to thechangeof anexrernal place, however we may improperly or 
in a large fence conceive chem to move locally. Neither are the Ele- 
ments capable of auction or diminution, becaufe thetr quantity and 
forms are definite ; wherefore they are only apt to undergo alrera- 
tion, or change of their internal places, like we have hicherto 
demonttrated. 
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demonttrated. Mixt bodies are difpofed to the change of their ex- 
ternal and incernal places : Of their internal ic-is apparent, fince 
they arenever exempred from alteration; heir external is no lefs ob- 
vious. Auction or Diminution ate changes of the Elements in a 
mixt body both of internal and external places: Thatis, do com- 
prehend.a local moii6n and alteration. The fubdivitions of thefe 
tree arevariouss bue for brevities fake we fhi{l here only appofe 
thacof external Local motion: Which is either direét, reflex, or 
circular. A direél motion tends ingly from’ one point co another in 
a fight line. A reflex marion is either (triGtly fo called, and is where- 


by a moveable is reflected or bearen back cowards the point ( eirher - 


perpendicularly or obliquely.) whence it firlt moved; or refrafted, 
( as they vulgarly .cerm ic ) whereby a moveable is moved tn an ob- 
lique Line to a. termaines ad quem. A Circular motion is an oblique 
motioninro acircle: Thisis eicher fingly circular, whereby a mo- 
tion is contarted into one circle; or manitold and reflected,whereby 
iris either {pirally,or-vortically € that ts, like a whirl-pool ) conter- 
tedinto many circles ; each inferiour circle being reflectedinroa 
gredter fuperiour one, of each fuperiour. greater circle being re- 
flected into fomewhac a lefler infertour circle. Lafily, Motion is 
either {wift, flow, or mean: The firft is, which ina (hort cime doth 
a'folve along {pace ; The next, which ina long time abfolves but 
a fhort fpace: A mean motion ts, which in along or fhort time ab- 
folves a mean motion. Thefe definitions and divifions premitted we 
fhall next adfcribe fome ufeful Theorems. 

IT, Allalrerative and quantitative motions are abfolutely and 
per fe primarily direct: Thatthe primar and natural motions of the 
Elements are direct, their definitions teftifie ; For fince they do 
each primarily move from their Center to the Circumference, or 
from the Circumference tothe Center, and that all motions from 
the Center to the Circumference, and from the Circumference to 
the Center are dire&t, ic mult neceffarily follow, chat thofe faid 
motions primarily adfcrabed ro them arediredt. 

2. All external Local motions proper to mixt. bodies being moved 
withan Elemenc, thac enjoys its Cenrer are direct, becaufe fuch 
bodies being moved by the faid prefuppofed Element mult be di- 
rected tothe fame term, that che Elementis, which as hath been 
proved is likewife direct. | 

iI. All external Local. Motions are violent. or moved by an 
exitinfick 
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extrinfick movent: That is, no natural body, whether mixt or 
faimple, can or doth move it felf locally *. 

I prove ic: external Local Motion is caufed by expulfion ; but all 
-expulfions (as the name it felf doth import) are caufed by an exter- 
nal principle,expelling the body,that doth difrupe or difpofiefs ic of 
its place: Erge. Iconfirm che A4imor: whar, cana body be faid 
to expel it felt ? Expulfion is Caufed by the body injured, but chat 
is the difcontinuated and external body only ; Ergo. 

2. The body expelled enjoys a center ; ergoit cannot move for 
‘one, fince all motions are fora center. | 
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3. External Local Motion is caufed by compreffion,but anatural 


body cannot comprefs it felf: Ergo.Poflibly you may fay,that a bo- 
dy may comprefs the extraneous body,and folife ic felf up = No,for 
if fo, then ic israther lifted up by the renirency of che extraneous 
body. But how is a natural body capable of compreffing an ex- 
trinfick body ? What? By rarefaction; well, if fo, abodycannor 
rarefie it elf: Poffibly you willfuppofe a vertual rarefaction procee- 
ding from the internal form of abody, and fuch a qualiry is notin 
Veruws nAatBra. 

4.The name it felf makes the fame inference : wz. Exrernal Local 
motion is a change of external place ; ergo the vertue changing mult 
proceed from without or externally ; becaufe ic isimpoflible, thac 
an internal power fhould reach beyond ics {phere of activity which 
extends no further chan its internal body or matter. All bodies 
do naturally covet reft from excernal Local motion; erge the fame 
external motion mult be violenr, or from without. Dorhearth 
( chat isin particles )ever move Locally out of irs place ? No, but 
is attracted or forced upwards (as in exhalations ) by extrinfick 
efficients, as external air and fire: Ju {umsma all in{tancesin the 
world. do confirm to us, chat external Local Motion 1s from with 
out.But I inftance in particulars: A Bullet being {wallowed down by 
any living Creature is detruded downwards and evacuated by {tool ; 
bucif chruft down ics chroar, when tc is dead, refteth in the body ; 
ergo it is the deprefling vercue of chat living Creature doth extrinfe- 
cally move it locally, fince when it is dead the bullet is not affected 

by any fuch motion. 4 
IV. Allweighty mixt bodies, being removed from their Ele- 
ment, are difpofed co be detruded downwards from without ; but 
do not move from any internal inclination they have to cheirunt- 
Ddddd verfal 
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verfalcenter.. I-prove the latter parc ; becaufe all bodies can ob- on 
tain but one motion for cheir prefervation ;. but that is of moving ptt 
cotheir own cencer, whither, whence andwhereupon they move ;. Ms 
Ergo. The Minor is confirmed, by that we fee, that wacerand | porte 
ear:h in an extraneous Element, as inche air or fire, domove.o, | od 
their own particular center, as appears in drops of rain, chac fall. | yeumo 
down from theair.. Doth not Mercury. move direétly coits own: gent} 
center, although it be never fo.miny times divided ? Do nor air- ie 
and fire erupt out of, the water in a round bubble ?. Erge their mo-- fat 
tion was from-their own center, as appears by their rotundity. Doth. cenle, 
noth a flame in acandle ttrive ro maincatn-ics center ?:-Hhall add one: 1, 
argument more: A.part retains che nature of the.whole, which in. cy oi 
a.weighty body 1s of moving to its own center, ergo.all weighty expan 
bodies do primarily move to their own cencer::Amputate any frengt 
member of a living Creature, and you will find ic tofhrink imme-. Lin 
diately into a rotundity, or cowards its own center ; whereas hid. ‘lod 
it any inclination on appetite co that body whence ir was prefcin-. as M 
ded, it would remain in the fame fhape and form ic was cut off; for ward 
fo it would be apteft:to be reuniced. If then all weighcry bodies mue 
do primarily move to their owncenrer, how can they then exifting. read 
inthe air move or have an inclination of moving down toche earth, V 
fince. they in moving to their-own particular center do mani- poled 
feftly move from her ? Erge there.can be. no fuch thing as an appe- a 
tire_or inclination-in mixt bodies to. an univerfal center, when fepa- pie 
rated f:om it; although when united, they have a particular refpect. ting 
to-it as a part hath to the whole. 2} 

Next Iprove the firft branch of the Conclujion, vizs That all any 
weighty: mixt bodies being feared wichour their Element, are. difp 
difpofed tobe moved downwards. Downwards, quafi toi ( name-- bay 
ly to the center) wards, or isto it wards. Upwards quali ourwards,. A 
that is, from the Cenrer toche Circumference: Likewife- the dipo 
German Synonyma’s confirms this Etymology, ozs. Nach benedens. it 
¢ or.downwards, ) quali Nach binnen ot inne, that 1s into wards: trv 
Or wach bovex ( upwards ) quali butemwarts, and that quali oufwarts. pal 
or outwards. Whence we may learn, that in every particular mixt bef 
body there is as properly. a downwards, and an upwards, asin the. the 
univerfal body :. So then the. fore-ftated downwards.is to-be un- war 
derttood to.the earthwards, ( chat istothe terraqueous Globe) and log 
sipwards from-the-earthwards, . I fay they are.dt{pofed to be moved : bay 


downwards, , 
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downwards, becaufe they cannot move themfelves chither, buc-concur 
ro that motion only by their difpofition. 

V. This difpolition is nothing elfe bue the renitency or ftnb- 
bornnefs of che weighty mixt body difcontinuating the air or fire, 
and refifting their motion to the center-wards ; the intenfion and +p. ¢4,, 
remiffion of the faid renicency depends upon the greater or leffer-acutencite, 
denfity or craflirude ; whence itis alfo,thac fome bodies are moved as we have 
{wifter downwards, becanfe they confiltof a greacerdenfity *, fu- ebferved 
{taining a more violent impulfe of the air, which were they lefs aoe : ih 
cenfe,would be moved flower, becaufe of a lefs renirency. peels 
2. Orchus, the air being difcontinuared by an interpofed weigh- tant of 

ty mixt body doth primarily ftrive from all parts toa reunion by its Denfity, 

expanfive’vertue, efpecially from above, becaufe of its greater “aie te a 

{irengchthere, as being lefs cifcontinuated and weakened by exha- Gata ot 

lations and vapours ; whence che greareft force defcending dorh Rete 
alfo direét the impulfion downwards. Wherefore a weighty boay, ter difpo- 

' as Mercury or any other Mineral, is moved much fwifter down. fed to cue 
wards or (according tothe ordinary Ideom of fpeech ) weighs Shrough the 


much heavier, on the top of high hills, chan below. Buc you hail meron 


1 part of the 
read morein the next Chapt. air, when 


VI. Alllight bodies being feated in aweighty Element are dif- prefled 
pofed to be moved upwards, whence itis that fubterraneous air is from the 
oft forced upwards by the earths compreffing vertne.:' Likewife a @Petiour. 
piece of Cork depreffed under water 1s by the waters eraviry clo- 
fing underneath (in the fame manner as we have explained ic in che 
2, Part. the t.Book.Chap.16. 2. Par.) fqueezed upwards, without is, 
any incrinfick propenfity; for otherwife the fame Cork being alfo 
difpofed to be preffed downwards in the air mult be fuppofed co 
have cwo internal propenfities, which ts abfurd. ; 

A flame burning in the ayry Regions is forced upwards by its 
difpoficion of levity, tenuiryand rarity: Thus; The air finding 
ic felf injured by the difcontinuating flime preffles upon her and 
ftrives from all fides to fqueeze her away ; The flame being overs 
powered ts forced to flip or flice away, whether ics difpofition may 
belt yreld ; downwards ir cannot tend, becaufe there ic is refifted’by 
the courfer air infefled with weighty pereerin Elements; @rgo-up- 
wards, becaufe chere it finds the way moft open co give free paf- 
fage to its light rarity and tenuity: On the contrary, a weighty 
body, becaufe of its denfity and craffitude, finds thepaffige clearer 
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downwards, by reafon it is moft driven from the cenuity of theair. 
atop:but fuppofing the air to enjoy its center doubrlefs thofe weigh-. 
ty bodies, would be-caft forth upwards.to the Circumference. . 

VII... Ayry bodies, that arefeatedin a fiery Element, are moved: 
downwards, becaufe the raricy of che fire, finking downwards for a 
center, doth.impell them alfo thither, whofe difpofition being con- 
tinuous and thin are the better difpofed to flide away from the fire: 
(-compreffing them.all abouc ) downwards, becaufe upwards che 
{aid bodies {triving to maintain: their particular Centers would be 
more difcontinuated, where the force of fire muft.alfo be ftron- 
ee(t:- Whence you may obferve, that weighty bodies and light: 
bodies are both moved to.one terminus ad quem in the fiery regions... 

Touching the caufes of: refraction and reflection you fhall read 
chem in the next Chapter. 

Hence a great part of the firft Book of: the fecond Part, will be 
rendred much plainer, which I did forbear to illu(trace. further, be-. 
caufe of: avoiding needlefs repetitions, intending)to treat of chefe 3 
by themfelves, viz, why wateror any other weighcy body, being |} 
violently detained, is much intended in its ftrengch ; or why Wa- 
rer is more depreffing atop, or when ic is moftremote from her. 
Genter than underneath,namely becaufe of rhe depreffion of the air, . 
adding much to the drowning of a many as we have mentioned ia 
reth, and 16th, Chapters, and fo many.other paflages. 


ype. 


CHAP. XX. 


Of Atirattion, Expulfiow, Projection, Difruptions. 
CUndulation,and Recurrent Motion, 


1, How air-isattratled by a water-[pont or Siphon: 

a. The manner of another kind of Attratlion by a {acking Leather: - 

3. How two flat-Marble flones clapt clofe together draw one another > 
up. 

4. How a Wine-Coopers Pipe attratts Wine ent of a Cask, 

5. How ft ucking with ones mouth attrakes wabere . 


«> How a Sucker astratis the watere. 7 The 
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7. Fhe manner of Attrathion by Filtration, 

8. The manner of Elettrical attrattion. 

9. How fire and fiery bodies are {aid to attract. 

1.0.What Projettion 1s, and the manner of itt 

11. What Difraption, Undnlation,and Recurrent motion ares. 


i I Thought fit to fubject thefe remaining kinds of motion to 
ithe preceding, andto treat of them in a diftinét Chapter: 
wiz. Attraction, Expallion, Projettion, Difruption; Undulation, and 
Recurrent motion, 1 fhall only infiftupon fome particular kinds of 
attraction. What Actraction is,che name doth explain. 
How air is atcraéted by water, and water properly by air, hath 
been propofed in the foregoing Chaprers;.-Attraétion is furcher 
-evidenr. + 
t. In a: Siphos or watet-{pour, wherewith they ufually caft up 
water for to quench 4 fire. Here the water is attracted by the 
drawing up of the Sucker 5. not through a bending for to avoida 
Vacnam ; bucthrough the natural cohefion in continuancy of the 
air co.che Sucker or aerial parcs contained within the Sucker : 
Now the air doch cohere more ftrongly, becaufe there is no body © 
to difcontinue it within the Siphon, bucis rather affifted in a con- 
tinuated cohefion by the continuity of the fides of the Siphon and 
of the Sucker. Or octherwife if the air did {trive to feparate, how 
could ic ? For fuppofeic fhouldbe difcontinuated from the Sucker, 
chen through that difcontinuation there muft be fome certain vord 
{pace effected: if fo, then that air, which did before fill up chat 
void fpace, mult have been withdrawn into-fome other place, or 
elfe ic muft through penetration have funk into its own fubftance ; 
befides the air chat was expelled upwards mu(t have penetrated inro | 
its own body by condenfation, orinto the body of: the water, all 
which is impoffible, fince -a penetration of bodies is an annihila-. 
tion.. But here inquiry may be made, whether it is che continua- 
red cohefion of the air with the water caufes the fucceffion of the: 
water upon the air ; or whether theair, which through haling up of 
the Sucker is expelled upwards out of the Siphon, doth for to pro- 
cure a place protrude the air cohering about the external fides of 
the Siphon downwards into the water, through whofe infufflation 
- che water 1s propelled upwards into the.Siphon,. I anfwer both | 
waies ; foritisimpoflible, chat {uch a great weight of water peat, 
afcend : 
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afcend fo ealily with fo little a force as the attraction of the Sucker, 1 wal 

unlefsic were affifted by the Rrong force of the air pomped out, ouc | a 

of aneceflity and impoffibiliry of thrinking preffing down, and pro- | o 

trading the water upwards. hat this is fo,the external circular pref. | tt 

fure and.dent,which we fee about the outfides of the warer about the ie 

lower end of the Siphon, and the internal puffing up of the water a 
| within the Siphon do teftifie. hole 
| Il. Another kind of Atrraction not unlike to chisis obfervable 
i in boyes their fucking Leithers, being wetted and clapc flacupona ee 
i= ftone, and afterwards drawn up with a pickchread, faftned in the 
ic attracts the fone with it. The cauleis alone che continuous cohe- be 

fion of the water to the ftone, defending ic feif from the difrupti- be 

onof the air, the which as foon as breaking through eccafions the wy 

feparation of the Leather from the {tone. | cial 

III. Iwo fmooth flat equal Marble {tones clapt clofe one upon i 

the other, the appermoft actraéts the lowertnoft, if equally Infted wi 

up from their Center, by a ring faftned co it, becaufe of the air int 

through its continuity fticking faft to the lowermolt and the under- ; 

moftttones ; but if difrupted through an unequal lifting the lower- i 

‘moft {tone falls. | at 

In the fame manner doth a plain board caft upon the water at. bel 

traétit into a Rifing, when lifted up by the central parr. the 

1V. A Wine-Coopers Pipe attracts Wine out of the bung-hole of a Bre 

Cask: The Pipe is fomewhat long, and narfower towards the bor- me 

tom and the top, buc wider in the middle, which thrult open ac an 

beth ends into a Cask full of Wine through the Bung-hole, and af- bo 

terwatds applying one’s Thum clofe to the hole atop may attract a na 

competent quantity of Wine out of the Veffel, which with che a 

opening of the upper hole runs out again. But methinks that chis pat 

and the forementioned attraétions might rather be termed cohefi- itis 

ons or detenfions, fince that which doth attract is che extrinfick force 

attractor, viz. ones arm. Thecaufe of its attraction is the im- tine 

miffion of the Pipeinto the Cask, to a certain depth, where the int 

air being excluded'from tt and clofed wich your Thumb, you will. Con 

find a drawing or fucking to yout Thumb, which is nothing elfe tha 

bur the weightof the Wine preffed downwards, and notwithftand- ‘i 

the 


ing cleaving faft to the continuity of yout Thumb, which being 
continuous and obrufe doth fuftain the liquor continuated to-1t;” 


whereas were it fubtil, that ic could give way as the free air, it 
| would 
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would not be contained fo. But fuppofe you chrufted a Beaker with 
the mouth downwards under water, and flopc a {mall hole made on 
the bottom’ of irwith your Thumb, the water would not keep in 
there, becaufe the air would enter underneath, through which the 
parts‘of the water would be difunited,and fo defert the fuppofed co- 
hefion of parts: why che Wine defcends at the opening of the upper 
hole, is through the impulfe of the air entring, 

V. The fucking of water through a Reed by the mouth is effe-. 
cted, by caufing aflac clofe cohefion of your Tongue and lips with 
the continuous parts of warer orair; for what is contiguous cannot 
be'fuckc ( unlefs by means of its inherency in continuous bodies, ): 
becaufe ics parts are unapt tocohere. To all thefe kinds of cohe-. 
fions or adhefions the clofenefs of fides of thofe excernal bodies, . 
that cohere cogether chrovgh the interhal cohefion of air, doth 
mainly contribuce by keeping off the difcontinuating air; as the. 
elofenefs of the fucking leacher {tickinz,of the two Marble-{tones,of 
the fides of the Wine- Coopers Pipe, of che Lips in fucking, ce. 

VE. A Sucker, otherwife called a Siphon, being a Pipe.confitting. 
of two armsof anunequal length, meeting in a curvilineal Anvle, 
attracts water out of a Veffel untill it be all run our, provided it: 
be fet running by fucking the water down to the lowermott ‘part of 
che longer arm, being placed without the {aid Veflel, . This inftance - 
gives us a plain demonftration, that attraction is caufed by. the’ 
means of the cohefion of continuous parts to other continuous : 
ones, efpecially if feparaced through’a clofe Cane from dividing ° 
bodies (as the air) and by the fame cwufe kept clofe together +’ for: 
water as F faid before, will alwaies through irs weight andconti- * As ‘in 
nuity cohere and keep clofe roits next central parts, and never fe- fountains , 
parates unlefs through a difunion by the air or other bodies. Hence that arc led | 
itis alfo, that water is eafily led to any height *, if impelled by any ‘Malas 
force through a clofe Pipe, or by a Sucker.. Bue why water con- or in Mae. 
cained within the (horter arm fhou'd yield to wa-er contained wich- -chins that: 
in thelonger may jultly be doubted: The reafon is,becaufe the warer tile the 
contained wichin the longer Pipe being more in quantity is: heavier ‘wereld Ne 
than the other, and therefore prevails,and is more difpofed for'to be i* foakeee 
prefled downwards : Buc then youmight reply, Thac the wacer of 
the fhorter Pipeis affifted in weight by the other proportion con-. 
tained within-the capacity of the Veflel.. Manfwer, Thar che water 
of the fhorter atm is impelled forward ‘through the preflure of ty | oh 

faid . 
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faid-water concained within the capacicy of the’ Veffel: Burnot 
«hrough its own gravity prefling downward towards the Center of 
the world; for-every proportion of water ( as I {aid before) re- 
taining the nature of cheir univerfal Element only ftrives for to 
maintain‘its own center, and therefore water if enjoying a centet 
within ics own Circumference, wherever ic be, dochnot prefs or 
weigh, buc ftrives to maintain its nature in reft: Buc that, which 
doth caufe a force upon water downwards ‘in the Veflel,is che {trong 
finking down of the airtending downwards for ics Center: For 
otherwife water.in a Veffel would contain itfelf in a round figure, 
which ic-cannot, becaufe it is reduced to a ‘flatnefs by che fink- 
Ing aif. 

VIL. Attraction by Filtration is performed by caufing one end 
ef a piece of Flannell of other wollen cloath to hing into any 
Liquor over the brim of the containing Veflel, and che other end 
into anempty one, whereby the light parts of the water afcend 
up the cloath,and diftill into the other Veffel. This is eftected by fe- 
parating the thick parts of water and rarefying 1t through the tabels 
fubtil fibres, whence the other heavy parts of the water by defcend- 


ing downwards and being preffed by the air do over-prefsits fubtiler 


and aerial pares upwards, the grofler and heavier remaining behind. 
By this ic appears, chat Fileration and other kinds of Attraction 
already mentioned are noc fo much Attractions as violent Expulfi- 
ons. As the water of a Sucker will not run our unlefs the longer 
arm exceeds the depth of the water in length, fo neither will water 
atcraéted by a filter diftill down into the empry veffel, unlefs the 
diftilling Label be lower than che water contained within the other 
Veffel for the {ame reafon. 

VIII. Attraction effected by Amber or other Birumtinous bodies, 
otherwife called Eletrical actraction, depends on emanations or 
continuous fteams emitted from: Amber ( efpecially if rubbed ) 
confifting of incraffated air and fire, being impelled circularly un- 
till where they are gathered by acontihuous body, which if ‘light 
do recurn with thofe emanations upwards ; for thefaid emafations 
being diduéted,expanfive and light,are by the weighty (comparative) 


vapourous air of this lower Region ftriving to keep their nearnefs to 
che cenrer {queezed and propelled upwards, which commonly tends 
co che emicting body, ‘Becaufe the greater quantity of thofe fteams 


zre gathered perpendicularly under the faid emitting body, and i 
O 
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Dut not do return the fame way. Hence obferve, That Amber doth noc 
Iter of attract fo potently on the top of high Mountains,becaufe its fteams, 
It) te being weightier than che air is chere, do {pread themfelves furcher, 
‘fort whereby they are deprived of a recurn :. Neither will Amber at- 
centet gract in athick vapourous air, becaufe its fleams are detained from 
tes difperfion. . 
Which IX. Fire and fiery bodies, as Onions, Soap, Ge. are faid to at- 
tong cract; butimproperly, becanfe their accraction is nothing elfe but 
Foy anexpulfion of thofe bodies, which they are imagined to attract ; 
hour, Forinftance: Fire is faid to atccract water, air, Ge. This is no- 
te ih thing elfe but fire piercing tnro the fub:tance of water or air,where- 

by ic doch expel hem into thofe places, which ic leaves, of which 
ne end are nearto it: Hencevapours are feldom attracted, or rather: ex- 
0 t0y pelled into the places waere fire doch continually pafs, as directly 
tend under the A-quator, becaufe ic fills chofe places with its own pre- 
cen fence, but’are reflected towards the fides. as’ cowards the North 
byl and South Pole, whofe fpaces are not filled up with its torrid rayes. 
fale Now judge alittle of chac moft barbarous practice among Phyfi- 
(cen tians in applying Reddifhes, Salc, leaven, yea Epifpattick Plafters to 
bile the Wrifts and Feec of Feaverith Patiencs: What rege, what tor- 
hind ments are poor men put to, how are their Feavers, Paraphrenfies 
on exacerbated chroughcheir diabolical practice ? Thefe things do not 
wt: atcraét without piercing into a mans Veins ‘and Arteries, and 
att through their greater force of heat and violence do protrude the 
ait lefs heat of the body, and by a fhort ftay do put the whole body 
asthe into a confuming fire ; How many men have I feen murther- 
othe edin chat manner? *Tis cruein malignanc and Peftilencial Feavers 
| they have theirufe, but noc in fingle putrid ones. Now by what 
hach been propofed in this Paragraph we may eafily apprehend the 
manner of all water-works, and of raifing water higher than ics 
fource, as chat which is performed by the invention of Archimedes 
throwvh’a brazen or leaden Serpenr, ‘or by wheels impelling water 
into Pipes, de. Hence we may alfo conceive the manner of the 
attraction, or rather expulfion of the degrees of water in a Ther- 
momeeter; OF itivention to meafure the degrees of heat and cold, 
and tie differences of them in feveral Roons, Towns; Sea- 


fons of the year, @c. The Inftrament is: nothing but a° long glafs 
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ho Pipe, towards the end fomewhat curning: up, being left open 
' for to poure in any liquor, which according to the rarefaction or 
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condenfation of the air: contained within the Pipe above will cicher 
afcend or defcend in fomany more or lefs degrees, as the air is 
altered by rarefaction through the heat of the ambient air, or 
condenfation through the: cold asiwims of earth: within the: faid 
ambience ait comprefling the water moze or. lefs. through tts, in-. 
creafe of quantity. | 
Touching the Afagdenburg Invention ;, the air is attraéted our- 
wards in the fame manner, as we have explained the attraction of, 
water by awater-{pour, namely by a conunuation, cohefion, and 
adhefion to the Sucker :. ,Thevair-atcracted our of che capacity of the 
Receiver doth alfochrough the fame means attract air and fire, inhe~ 
ring in the rarefied and attenuated water withoucin the koop s tha 
againin the koop ateraéts air from without for ce fill-up its fpaces,, 
which is as ready co prefs in,becaufe that air, which. was pumped out 
of the capacity,wants room without. This fucceflion of aifis continu- 
ated by pumping, untillche air within is quire filled up wich che in- 
crafflated air attracted from without, whofe chicknefs. will nor fuf- 
fer ic felfrobe-pumped out any longer ; fochat, as the-air within 


begins to be incraffated,;, fo the pumping without falls harder and. 


harder.. Towards the latcer efhd there feems tobe a forcible re- 
traction of the Sucker making a-greac noife, chroughits return, bee. 


caufe. the capacity of the: Recewer. being: replentfht to: che very 


pores of the glafs, which being rendred: fomewhat flexible through. 


the paffing and cumefying of theinctaffated and rarefied air, after- 
wards beginning tocondenfe through greater accefs of fire, is vio- 
lently. through thevgreat external force of ; the pumping fomewhat 
forced'to.bend or yield inwards, whofe renitency, and-force to re- 


turn rectaéts the Sucker through, continuation, and cohefien éf the. 


incraflated air. | | je 

Next we are to purfuethe manner of acceleration. of weighry 
bodies.downwards., Ic is certain that a nacural.:mixt weighcy bo- 
dy, falling dire@tly. down from atop-without,interruption. to: che 
botcom,, doth acquire-a greater celeriry, che furcher.ic tecedes from 
the beginning -of its defcent;becaufe-che lower or farther it defcends 
through propulfion of rhe fuperiour air, the-moreand the greater 
body ( ez. of. air under ic.).a¢ compreffes, which for to prevent 
theipenetration of its own body. is the more and violenter irricared 
co.run roundabout che defcending weighty body for co recover rhe 
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place left by che faidbody,-where-arriving doth as it were rebound: 
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again(t che {uperiour parts of the air, which doth very much intend 
the celeriry of che faid bodies motion, and the fame gradually in- 
creafing doth alfo gracually accelerate the defcending body the 
further ic falls. Some. are of opinion, thaccthe acceleration of de- 
{cending bodies is caufed by Atoms falling down from the Celeftial 
Orbs, which as they do more and mofe encreafe by being retained 
by the defcending body, dolikewife more and more.accelerate irs 
defcenr. Thiscan f{carce be, becaufe chofe Aroms, reflecting and 
returning from the Surface of the-Terreftrial Globe, are in greater 
number underneath the body than above ; ergs according'to that 
mannerof reafoning 2 body falling from.on high fhould rather 
be gradually retarded. ce) : 
2. A body thould alfo full fwiftersin che Wincer chan invche 
Summer, incold Countries thin in hot, becaufe chofe Atoms are 
molt numerous there; butthe contraryis true. Ergo no true con- 
fequence. | wriS : 
Io like manner do jight bodies acquire a greater {wiftnefs in 
afcending, the higher they are propelled, whence is that Fowl 
flying high move much {wifter chan below. Retardation is cauled 
through caufes oppofite to thefe now mentioned. 
X.. Projedtiosis, whereby a body 1s moved fwifrer by-the forci- 
ble impulfe of the Projedtor, than.it:would do otherwife,.. Thus 
an Arrow is. {wifely movediout of a Bow, or a {tone being calt.out 
of thehand; becaufe of the force of theimpulfe of the Projeétor. 
The caufe of che intention of this impulfe is che great {wiftnefs of * T° wit, 
the faid impulfe * atthe beginning, whereby the air is fwifcly pro. ernie 
pelled before,whofe moft{wifc return about che fides of the body pro- 4F by he 
jected caufes the continuation of the fwiftnefs of the firlt impulfe, Projeétor. 
but gradually diminithing by how muchithe turcher ir recedés from 
the beginning. A balk projected out of a.Gainon is propelled wich 
thar fwiftnels, becaufe of the f{wiftnefs of the firft {mart impulfe. 
The truth of ene forefaid reafonand mapner is apparencin thooting 
a pole chtongh the water, where wemay fee he warerat the farther | 0, 
end raifed into a tumor, which running *abaut «the fidesto the Rar se 
other end caufeth its propulfions . Whenceicis alfo thacwhen there ue its place 
appeirsno more of che tumor of..che waterbefore the pole, its mio- acd to a- 
tion. dothinftancly ceafe. sv void a pe- 
XI. Difruptros.or butling is.afudden feparation.of the. parts. of Shite 
a body through, wiolent force moving fromwithin.  Thiswe fee * °°" 
ayevtyn dbetresteeusere v4. ’ happens 
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happens of: in Canons,when over-charged’; or in borrels filled with 
wacer being frozen in the Winter, 0: Wine in che Summer being 
clofe iiopt: 1 he caufe of chefe latter muft be umpuced to frofty or fiery 
minims, entting through the pores of che botcels tn greater quantity 
chan their capacity can takein, and diftupting them for co avoid a 
penecration of bosies. Bodies are oft faid to burit through drinefs, 
(as Inftruments, Gc. ) but very improperly, fince itis the fiery or 
frofty msinims entting chetr pores and filling their capacities, and af- 
terwards difrupting them becaufe of avoiding a penetration of bo- 
dies: So Inttrument-firings are apt to break in moilt weather, be- 
caufe cheir continuation is difrupted through penetration of moitft 
bodies into their pores. 

Uxdulation is a motion, whereby a body is moved to and fro, 
like to water fhaken ina bafin, or to che motion of a Bell. The 
caufe is likewife adfcribed to the firft motion of the Jespulfor, which 
being cerminated at che end of its return is beat back chrough 
che direét defcent of the air impelling ir, by reafon ic tech athwart. 

Recurrent motion being but liccle differenc from this, I fhall 
cherefore fay no more of if. 

_The caufe of refleftion is the recurn of the impulfe impreffed up- 
en the air or water ( both being media deferentia ) perpendicularly or 
obliquely upwards from a hard and plane reflecting body: Of refra- 
&tion, the caufe is che fhuving off of che impulfe downwards by che 
fhelving fides of an angular hard body. : 


CHAP. XXI. 


Of Fire, being an Introduction toa 
New Affronomy. 


1, The Fires divifion into three Regions. 

2. The qualification of the ieferiour Region. What the Sun ss. What 

> bis torrid Rayes are, and how generated. 

3. How the other Planets were generated. 

4. How the fixed Stars were generated. ‘ORs 

5-4 further explanation of the Stars their Ventilatson. That there are 
many Stars within the Planetary Region that are wvifible. Of the 
appearance of new Stars or Comets. Of theGalaxiaor M4slk-way. 

& That ibe fiery Regions are much attenuated. "I. The 
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I. He groundof the fires tending downwards youmay eafily 
colleé&t from what 1 have fec down touching the waters and 
airs commerce with the other Elements. Its profundity we may 
likewife divide into three Regions; The firlt whereof containing 
the Planetary bodies, the next the fixed Stars, and the third con- 
fitting mott of pure fire. 
H. The inferiour Region, through ics nearer approximation co 
the air and its immerfion into-it, 1s caftinco a fubtil fame, whofe 
fubtility doth effuge our fight and Taét. The Sun is a great body 
eenerated out of che peregtin Elements contaired in che inferi- 
our igneous Region, confiiting molt of condenfed fire and incraffa- 
ced air, exrended and blown up into che greate(t lume, and con- 
glomerared within the greateft hery cloud. Thefe igneous clouds 
are like to che windy clouds of the.air, which aschey do daily blaft 
down wind upon the earch, fodo thefe cait fiery rayes, among which 
chac, which furrounds the Sun, doth vendicate the greatelt power 
coicfelfe. The manner of cifting of its fiery rayes is the fame * Inthe: 
wich chat of winds: vx. The Region of fire forceth up* every day feme man- 
orcontinually a great quantity of air, fomewhac incraflared and rohit 
condenfed, into its own {phere through its defcending force Uriving feribed the 
fora Center: This incraffared and condenfed air is impelled vio- gir to force 
lently incothe body of the Stats by other fubtil flames, as being up water in 
more:forcible ro drive che faid adventitious matter from them, be- ¥@Pours. 
ciufe their parts are fo clofely ingaged, chat they can fearce flow a , 
minim Without a-fenetration. Wherefore they muft neceffirily 
be impelled gradually into the bodies of the Stars, becaufe thefe 
are mixt bodies, that give way fe much in themfelves by expelling 
fiery or torrid minima’s down into the air, as to be capacious 
enough of receiving fo many airy particles, as the Elementary fire | 
doth force up every moment. But before I proceed in unfolding 
the manner of che Celeftial .mixc bodies their ventilations ; I mutt 
infilt fomewhat further upon their conftitution. 
III. The Celeftial mixe bodies are not only like to clonds in 
their datly and minutely ventilations, bur alfo in their conftituti- 
ons: wiz. The inferiourones{ as the Planets ) are confticuted out 
of the courfer and more mixt macter of the finer cloudy air in the 
inferiour Region of the Element of fire, like the clouds of ‘the ine 
feriour Region of air are conftituted out of the courfer parc of 
° Vapours, 
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vapours. Their coagulation is effected through the force of the 
fiery Element crufhing cheir matter from below upwards, andagain 
is repelled back from the fuperiour parts of che faid fiery Elements, 
becaufe through its being prefled up are feanted of room, and there- 
fore do prefs downards not only for room, buc alfo, becaufe of re- 
uniting where they are divided by the {aid eozgulated bodies. 

Now ic may eafily appear to you. 

1, Whence that rotundity, or rather elobofity, doth arrive to 
chem, viz. becaufe they are circularly crufhe. 

2. Becaufe the air and fire of che faid Planets do naturally {pread 
chemfelves equally from the Center to the Circumference, whence 
acircular figure mult needs follcw. Alfo, 

a. That Scars are nothing elfe but the chicker and denfer part of 
che Heavens,coagulsted inco fiery mixt bodies ; co wit,flames. 

3. That as they co decreafe by. Ventilation every day, fo they 
do alo increafe by the introfulception of new aerial particles. 

4. That they maft neceflarily be very durable, becaufe.of the 
duration of their caufes: For as the great force of the tnferiour parts 
of the igneous Heavens never defilt from ftriving for the Center, 
and doevery day caft up great proportions of aerral matter, fo do 

the fuperiour parts never ceale from compreffing them into the 
bodies of the other condenfed flames being difpofed (asI faid 
before ) through their ventilation to receive chem. 

2. Becaufe che aerial parts, being got into the Center of the 
flames,ceafefrom all excernal Local motion, ftriving only to main- 
tain cheir Center in reft. Pals 

1V.Fixed Scars are generated out of the fubtiler parts of che fore- 
«To wir, Mentioned aerial evaporations *, being through their lefs reffting 
being in. gravity (redounding from water & earth in them)rendred capable of 
corporated being {crewed up higher to the fecondRegion,where they are coagu- 
with fire. fared through the fame motions of the Heavens chat Planetary 
clorids are. Thefe are refponding to the permanent clouds of the {e- 
cond Region of the air, which as chey are {pread into more large ex- 
tended bodies, wherein many knobs feemrto be unequally coaguyla- 
ted through the unequal proportion of the mixture of the vapours,e- 
ven fo are thefe evarorations coagulated into long large bodies, with- 
in which again other coagulacionsiare effected of unequal proporti- 
ons,tifing like fo many knobs of various magnitudes,which conitituce 
the fixed Stars,well defervine she: Epithere of being ¢fixed or falined 
in chofe-vaft igneous clouds. : We 
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_ We didu&t heace: 1, Thac che fixed Stars are {maller than the 
Planets,becaufe cheir matter is the overplys of the Planets. 

2. Tnat they were formed after the Planets, becaufe their mat- 
ter mult be ar.ived to the firft Region, before the fub-iler parts 
could appel to the fecond Region for the matter.of others. 

3. That che difference becween the loofe and fixed Starsis no 
other, than thar chefe latcer confift of a more compaét flame than 
che orhers,and thence we may alfocolleg& them to be more durable. 

V.But to make purfuit of che manner of ventilation of che Scars: 
The fiery minims {triking down vehemently upon them, becaufe 
they are fcved up More and more by the continuil accefs of new 
coagulatidns impelled inco the faid Scars, mutt neceffarily be in- 
tended in their force uponthem for to recover their place and con- 
tinuation : Thefe chen ftriking fron all fides through thofe Cele- * Compare 
ftial mixt bodies do expell, fhake down, and effufe *continually the genera- 
great fhowers of thofe tortid mimms contifting of condenfed fire, cremated 
waich are accelerated likewife in their de(cent through the deprefli- aro ae 
onof theair.” Thefe as they pafs do heat the air, efpecially.in the che manner: 
lower Region, becaufe of the denfity of the clouds and -air {tay- is the fame: 
ing their beams. And 2. Becaufe of their reflection from the earth, of bothe: 
Thefe fiery fhowers.do fcarcereach any farther than che temperare 
Zones : Waere they rain down perpendicularly there they leave 
marks of cheir heat; where obliquely, «here of warmrh Only; bit 
tbe air within the Polars is not fenfible of fo much as their warmth. 
Thefe fhowers do f:11 down fometimes in a greater confluence - 
than others, whence they caft a grearer heat, which happens | 
through their meeting and being united with more aerial matteror 
igneous clouds, or elferhrough want of thelrer under denfe clouds: 
inthe air; or thirdly by woiting-their fhowers wich chofe of other: 
Planets. Hence we may obferve, Thar che Sun is the hotreft body- 
in che Heavens, .and therefore the loofelt and the foftelt. °2.. That: 
the Moon and: the other Srats confift of a lefs foft confiltency. . 
3+ Thac.the fixed Stars, as they:do heir bucticcle, fo they diffolve- 
but little, and-cherefore mult be of a yet lefs foft confiltency, 
4. That the fiery clouds being fuppofed elobous, and therefore - 
profound, do harbour many invifible lights;- whereof :fome do» 
happen fometimes to be detruded ont of their feac downwards: 
( that is towards the earch ) through the continuatéd and exupe=. 
rantforce of thefuperiout parts of the Element: of :fire: : Thisis; 
feldom obferved but:in che lower Region of ithe fire, becaufe that: 

| Element: 
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Element doth ufe its greateft force there, as being mear to the 
place of ttrife for itsCenter, and moft pinche there by the obrru- 
ded igneous clouds. Thefe new appearing Lights do fome- 
times keep within ight for eight or ten Months, fome tonger, 
others fhorser ; and afterwards difappear again, whence they 
conre under the notion of Comets, agreeing in nothing wich them 
except in their difappearing after a cercain umes luftre.. The 
caufe of their difappearance I] impute to the bearing up of the air 
upwards by rhe inferiour fiery rayes, and carrying thofe diflocared 
Stars out of fight again, where they are included within a denfe 
igneous cloud, 5. New Stars are oft generated within che bulk 
of che forefzid: clouds , whofe {malnets and clofe inclufion doth 
tender them invifible ; Others agin -are diffolved through being 
over-powered by che force of the fiery Element. 6. The Galaxia 
or milky-way is nothing but a great number of fmall dusky lights or 
inequalities coagulared out of the groffer part of the peregrin Ele- 
ments of the lower igneous Region. | 
VI. Laftly, Like as you fee thatthe Element of water, which 
naturally confiftech of the greateft thicknefs, is reduced to that te- 
nuity through fuch.a great proportion of air, and chat the air is from 
the greare(t tenuity incraffated chrough fuch a quantity of water 
* That is, and earch into clouds throughout its whole body, even the fame 
isbound up We Muft imagine of fire; wiz. that it is reduced from tne greareft 
by the con- sariry Coa condenfation and attesuation into large igneous Clouds * 
recente throughout its body, through the vaft admixture of air fomewhat 
whe ir,  1neraflated and condenfed. Thefe clouds in che lower Region are 
cane diduéted and feparated into many thick and profound ones ; in 
the fecond Region into thofe of a great tenuity,but more cohering. 
Thus we have briefly expofed to your view the commerce of fire 
with the ocherElements,and for your better underftanding have cau- 
fed this Schemeto be inferred, where you have the univerfal flames 
{triking downwards for a Center,whereas after the firft knock i f1- 
med upwards in rhe Chaos ; becaufe it moved from its own Center. 
The proportions of fire and air to both the other Elements,alchough 
not very exactly cut.according to my Copy, yet comes near to it. 
The Stars are there reprefented according to their feveral Regions 
wherein they arefeated. The motion of the heavens is likewife 
chere exhibiced'as we have demonftrated icin the preceding Para- 
graphs ; All which, with many others infifted upon in this and che 
fubfequent Chapter, you have here plainly propofed. ana 
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- ) @HAP XI. 
Of the Motion of the Element of fire. 


t, Where the Poles of the Heavens are. 

2. The Opinions of Polomy and Tycho rejetted. 

3. That the Planets move freely and loofely, and why the fixed Stars 
are moved fo uniformly. 

4. The Suns retrograde motion unfolded, and the canfe of tt. 

5. How the Ecliptickh, Equator, avd the Lodiack were firft found 
ont. : 

6. The wsanner of the fiery Heavens their ventilation. 

7. Whence it ts, that the Sun moves {wifter through the Auftrinal Me- 
diety, and flower through the Boreal. Howthe Sun bappens to mea- 
a a larger fiery Tratt at fome feafsns im the fame time than at 
others. 3 

8. Whenecethe difference of the Suns greateft declination 1 the time of 
Hipparchus, Prolomy, and of thi our age happens. 

9. An undombted and exatt way of Calenlating the natural end of the 

“\porld. The wsanner of the Worlds diffolution ; Fhe fame preved 
alfo bythe holy Scriptures. The prevention of aCalumsny. 


I. ee formerly difcourfed upon the motion of the Heavens 

from Eaftto Welt, affigning the violent detention from their 
Eenrer for thecaufe of ic, Ifhall repeat nothirg more of it chin 
put you in mind thac nothing can move circularly except upon two 
immoveable points, which are therefore named the Poles:from fu- 
ftaining their body. Theimmobility,.which we obferve in this our 
Hemifphere near the Bear Stars, perfwades. us co take it for the 
North or Ataick Pole, to which the Souch or Antaruck Poleis 
pppofite, vifible only in the other Hemifphere. Becween chefe 
she Heavens move from Ealt to Weft, and where they meafure 
‘moft {pace, there they mark out che eA quinobtial Line, a greater 
Circle imagined or defcribed by us to be in the Heavens equidiftane 
from each. Pole,, that is, elevated above eicher of them 90 


degrees. 


_ IB. Touching: 
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II. Touching the motion of che Stars lec us enquire, whether 
according to Prolomy they are affixed to Orbs, and move along 
with chem, or whether they move free and loofe like Fifh in 
the water, as Tycho Brahe conceived. Ic is ftrangecoconfider how 
the Ancients oft aifumed falfe fuppofitions, builded for many Ages 
uponthem, and retained them as Oracles: All this doubtlefs befell 
them through negleét of making further fearch and triall into 
their realities, What {tupid fixions did they harbour touching the 
folidity of the Orbs, excufing che defect of their noife by their 
remotenefs, imagining cheir harmony to be moft pleifantco any | 
Ear that,could hear ic. Their variety ( were they not excufed by 
being imaginary only ) would exceed all probability of belief: 
Some they imagine tobe Concentrical or Exceatrical,which latter are 
eicher greater Excentrical,or leffer excentrical alias Epicycles. Some 
again are both Coscentrical & Excemtrical,and others are Concextrical 
within a Concentrical. Some are deferring others equahzing,and what 
not forto drive away their cime ? In fama they were at lealt Soin 
number.Certainly no natural Philofopher can be adduced to believe 
thefe kinds of Fictions,knowing thofe bodies afligned for Orbs tobe 
foft, and therefore unfit to coherein fo many Sections. But Tycho 
Brahe's dream is much more difagreeing, fince it isimpoflible, ‘thar 
fuch loofe|bodies could move in fuch an exaé and equal order,as the 
fixed Scars do; for otherwife were they loofe, as Planets are, they 
would move as varioufly and diforderly as they. } 

II], Wherefore Iconclude, 1. That che Planets, particularly 
the Sus and Moon do move freely and loofe, being included wichin 
great fiery clouds, becaufe their motions are very differenr one 
from the -orher, which otherwife could not be, fuppofing they 
were affixed to Orbs. . 2 

2. The fixed Stars cohere in largeigneous clouds linked together, 
out of whofe bodies they are conitituted, and with them‘ theyare 
alfo moved: This cheir equal and regular motion makes clear to 
us.) But Tiwill cake che pains to explain their motion to you more 
particularly, and begin with che Sun. 

IV. The San we oblerve appears oncein 24 hours toll. the In- 
habicants.of«he tortid and:cemperate Zones,being moved fron Batt 
to Weft. I fuppofe you to remember and aflume that maxime’fo ofc 
repeated, wiz... Thar no body whecher mixer’ or‘fingle hath a power 


of moving ic felf locally coan excernal:place; although from’ an 
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external place ic may, fo long asit obtaineth an internal Cenrer. mp 
Whence I conclude, Thac the Sun do‘h not move through himfett ism 
from Ealt to Welt, but is carried along with the fiery Heavens, as = o : 
a cloud with che air, or Ship with the flowing Ocean, and fo they | ce 
both happen to meafure almoft an equil {pace in'an equil ume, ite 
faving in one degree of time and {pace every day of a Tropical year, } rion 
confiting of 360 Solar daies ; wh'ch depends upon fame refiftency | wwe 
or renitency the Sun hath to external Local Motion or vection, ia 
like we obferve in aShip driving wich che ftream, yer not fo falt as me 
the ftream,becaule there is fome reliltince in the Ship: whence i: ts | bel 
apparent that the Sun is moved forward every natural day only 359 | the 
degrees, which accationech the Suns ttaying back one degree every H the 
day, whereby in 360 dates ic mutt neceffarily {tay back the Cir- whe 
cumference of the whole fiery Heavens; and hence ic is, chat che virg 
Sun dech.appear co us every day one degree fooner or latter, as you Y Ga 
may apprehend ic. This ftaying back or retrograde mo ion Aftro- ; tho 
nomers are pleafed to call the proper motion of the Sun, whereby i all 
he moves through. himfelf through the fucceffion of che Signs, or i] one 
againft the motion of the Primum mobrle; whichis abfurd, for then |e 
he muft needs be an Animal; bec.ule only Animals cammovetoan the 
external place through themfelves, ; i 
This Retrogradation of rhe Sun is naturally direéted from Welt ) hae 
towards Eaft, but through the unequal accefs of cloudy fire dayly 1 Son 
driven up from one of the Poles fpouting out ftrong fhowers of Bq 
condenfed fire, is fhoven and driven every day fomewhar co the of 
fide; viz. Northerly, when the frid fiery clouds areimpelled from 1 ow 
the South fide, which laftech as long as uncill chac tract hath ven- Fy 
red its burden, and caft 1c down towards the other fide, and‘im- me 
pelled the Sunto his greate{t Northern declination,and by thar rime on 
the Norchern Hemifpherets fo much filled wich fiery clouds, thac of 
ic is neceffitaced to vencit felf through calling its condenfed fire Ce 
cowards the South, whereby che Sun is impelled:againxo the other anne 
fide: The way,defcribed through the Suns being thus'{hoven from in 
ene fidetothe other, and yer gradually {taying back fron Welt to fer 

> Ealt, is called che Ectiptick, whofe grestelt declination’ cowards. in 
either fide. North or. Souch. is: diftant from th€ eZ quater. 23% de- Doth 
grees... ie f ; tit 
Vi. The-Ancients.obferving-thedaily and monthly. ftaying back bi 

of: the: Suns. in that, he-appeared now: ins fuch.a.declination or Ny 
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amplitude, a month after 30 degrees furcher, and rhe next'monch 
as many furcher, and foon, untill they had found out che’ Romb 
of the Sun, viz. The Ecliptick, phanfied another Line much broa- 
der than this directly above among che {tars of the Firmamenr, ap- 
prehending chem all along taat road, ( to wit, through che Sepren- 
trional and Meridional declination,) fo many as would corftiture a 
cwelfch part of the Echptick , to be like tofome living creature or 
other, that fo they might know them again ; Hence they imagined 
one twelfth part of thofe Stars co be fituared in fuch a pofitton as to 
be likeuntoa Ram, wherefore chey did all agree Coname it Aries’; 
the-Scars next following this twelf.h part to be likea Bull, whence 
they calledthat Tasruzs ; and foon with the reft.. Afterwards this 
whole Road was called by che name. of Zodiack,, from (wor, a li- 
ving creature, as if they would have rermedit a circle of living 
Crea.ures, thacis like to chem, So you fee they did not pafs 
through any greac difficulty to makethefe obfervarions and defcribe 
all the Circles of che heavens; for after they had once found out’ 
one Pole, they muft needs have concluded there: mult be another : 
Then they cold not but obferve che firmament moving between 
thefe Poles ; next thar the middle muft be rhe erertelt courfe, and 
therefore arule and meafure of all other Phaxomena’s, which for: . 
thac reafon they called che c£ guator or Equinoétial : Now. hzving 
found out thefe chree great marks. for their guide, namely the Pole, 
Equinoétral, and the Zodtack, the other ciscles and obfervations 
of the motions of the Planets were eafily. mace. Tais by the 
way. preci 

VI. Before I. go on.any furchér,. Iwill prove, char (uch ‘s.va(t 
meature of fiery winds blows down fromezch of the Polar Regr- 
ons for fix. months together... Icis certain, That a ereit proportion 
of fiery clouds: is calt fron the. middle or Equinoétial of the fiery 
Heavens towards che Poles, beciufe there chey are the {trongelt,..as 
appears by cheir{trong and {wift. motion, meafuring more way by 
far there than about the Polars, wherefore.-the ereielt part ofthate 
fiery clouds mult neceffarily be detruded cowards the Polars; as: be+ 
ing the weaker parts..of che heavens, and. therefore. the: aprer for 
their reception... Thefeclouds. being obtruded thither in great quan= 
tities are comprefied by che force of. the Superfourheavens, where-. 
by che condenfed fiery msimimss break forchin ereat fhowers,. which : 
blowing conftanrly. for fix months, doalwaies blow the. Sun from 
them cowards. the oppofite fide. . 23 Ig: 
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2. If clouds of the air are moft cettuded towards their Polars, 
* Witnefle and blow thence conltantly for a lone feafon *, as Mariners cell us 
the Mon- they do; Ergo the fame muft happen in the fiery Region, fince 
fonts. the efficient caufesand materials are correfponding. 

3. The fiery Region preffing ttronely about che middle parts 
mutt ‘needs caft up moft air cowards the Polars. | 

4. Before chere can be an eruption of thefe fiery clouds, there 
mutt a certain abundance of proportion bz collected , through. 
whofe over poffeffion and exceeding {welling they may fooner give 
way to bust our; and chen being opened they continue their fiery 
winds for Gx months , and by that time they are quire evacuated. 
Inthe meantime che other Polar fide is a filling, and is juft grown 
{well’d enough for to butft our agatn{t che other is exhaufted. 

Here may be objected, Thac whilft one Pole is evacuating, it 
fhould atcract all the maccer from the other Pole, becaufeit gives 
way, whereas the other cannot. 

T anfwer, That thofefiery clouds chrough their giving way are ftill 
daily fomewhat fupplied by the continual cafting up of the heavens 

“ viz. the for otherwife rheir vencilacion could ‘hardly be fo lafting; but how- 
advenciti- everthat * isfeoner evacuated than che clouds can be {hut up again, 
ous matter; fo chat the ventilation taflech uncilkall irs contained matter 1s ex- 
pelted. 
“f 2. Ic is impoflible thac the ‘air fhould be atcra&ted from the op- 
pofite fide, fince the greateft force of the middle parts of the infe- 
tiour Region is between, which fcrewech che matter up equally co- 
wards each Pole. | 

VII. The Swus deficient motion ( that is, when he ts acciden- 
tally moved through che fucceffion of the Conftellations of the 
Zodiack ,) if compared‘to himfelf is obferved to be regular ;_ that 
is, in comparing one tropical or deficient courfe with another both 
do agreein the meafure of fpace, being over-runned in an equal 
time, viz. of 360 Solar daies; and in an equal Velocity, moving 
in the fame:{wiftnefs through che fame Confellations in one year, 
chat he doch inanother. But ifthe particular motions of one dé- 
feétive or. tropical ‘courfe’ be referfed to orhers of che fame annual 

motion, we fhall find that the’Suh is more potently withheld un- 
der the Meridional Siens than under ‘the Seprentrional ones: That 
is, moves fwifter through-the ‘Au(tral Mediety tn che Winter, 
confuming buet78 daies/2xchours'and 1 2 mreut.in that peragration, 
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and flower through the Boreal Signsin che Summer, {pending 186 
daies 8 hours 12 minutes ( computing with the Vulgar 365. daies; 
5s hours, 49 min. 16 fec, in che year, ) fo chac the difference is 7. 
daies and 1 hours. | 
z. The Sus appears fometimes.at fone feafons of the year 
higher then at others, thatis, fometimes nearer tous, and other 
times farther from us; or otherwife the Sw is at the-hicheft and 
fartheft in the Summer in che month of Pune, being chen int Cancer, 
and ac the lowelt or neareftin che moneth of December, being-then 
in Capricors. ) | 
Touching the former of thefe properties, whether che faid Velo-- 
city be realor a Phenomenon only ; Or whether if fuppofed real or 
a Phenomenon, the fame doth appear alike to our Southern Asti- 
podessor whether on the concrarythe S## doth not appear to them to: 
{tay longer in che Southern Mediety, and fhorter in the Norchern, 
and whether the inhabitants directly under the Equator do depre- 
hend the famethac wedo, miy-be juttly doubted. If the obfervation: 
of the Southern Antipodes agree with outs, then-we mult conclude - 
che excent of motion tobe real, and the Sunto ftay away longer it’ 
one Mediety then in another ; but if otherwife,and that thofe under 
the. Equinoétial do obferve no-longer ftay of the San on one fide 
than on another, then it is only apparent &.to be imputed to a hal- 
lucination &refraGtion.But the former is more probable,whofe caufe- 
mutt be referred to che flow-. ae : 
nefs of eruption. of the ar- a of 
étick fiery fhowrs,and there-: i ‘ae 
fore is not fo foon or porent-. 
ly impelled fiom that Medi-- 
ety.3:The Sun-when harbou- 
ting in-the Equinox moves 
through a greater {pace in che: 
fame time then when defle-: 
éting thence, and the more 
deflecting the Sefs {pace he 
meafures in che fameume; 
becaufe then he follows the: 3 ( 
courfe ofthe Equinoctial, y 


(fuppofing cheSun in a)whofe- 
Diameter ab mutt needs-be-: tr EDe) 
longes. 
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longer chan from d f, when the Sun exiftingin d ( {uppofe him then yy ihe 

to be inchis greareft declination ) moves: in che fame time to f, ut 

Or otherwife the higher the Sun appears, the more way he makes seat 

in the fame time; but heis higher in 4 thanin d, and therefore ent 

makes moreway. Thereafon, why the Sun appears higher cousin sf 


the Summer, is, becaufe he approaches nearer co our Zemth, and 
thence we fay he ishigher, becaufe a thing that is over our heads 
feems to be higher chan that which is remote from us, alchough 
the Sun being then compared to che Center of the Terreftrial 
Globe is not higher than he was when he was moft remote from us. 4 

VIL. The greateft. declination of che Sun hach formerly in the 1 4 
daies of Hipparchns & Prolomy been obferved to be of 23 deg.5.2 msi. 


which according to Copermens his obfervation is reduced to 30 min. ‘e 

by others fince to 28. The caufeis evident, and is to be imputed bie 

| to the Suns, ot rather che fiery Regions gaining upon che inferiour Dit 
‘e Elements ; namely, the water gains upon che earch, and diduéts her im 
i mole, the air gains upon them beth and infufflaces cheir bodies, and | st 
laftly che fire gains upon the air, through ehich means it muft ne- 1 

ceffarily incline nearer to che Center of tcheEarth,which approxima- i 

tion muft caufe.a diminution of the Suns declination: For inftance, | : 

fuppofe the Sun in Hipparchus his time co have been at the height of im 

e, beirig then in his greareft ee 

a / . declination from che Equino- { : 

ctial a 4; if chen fince through i & 

: the fiery Regions having gai. | y 

ned upon che orher Ele- . 

ments, the Sun is defcended 

from oto @, being there near- | 

er co the Genter of the Earth, os 

his greateft declination in ¢ : 

. mutt needs be fefs ro ¢ than ic .'s 

is from 9 toy. | ¢h 

TX. HenCe we may eafily “ & 

collect che duration of the a 


L ] if World thus; If the fiery 


Region hath gained from the ' 
_ . time or years of Prolomy to 
Copermicrs{o many minutes of the other Elements, in how many 


years will the fire gain che reftanc minuces? This being found ae = 
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by the rule of proportion will refolveus, when the World thall be 
returned agdin intoa confufion or (aes; fo that you may obferve, 
as at the beginning of the world che weighty Elements did gradually 
expell, and at latt over-power the light ones, fothe light ones do 
now gtadually gain upon the weighty ones, and ac laft will again 
over-power them: and fo you have a defcription’ of the long year 
confilting of 20 thoufand Solar Circuits, gaining near a degree 
every 68 years, but towards the latter end will prevail much more, 


becaufe the nearer they incline che more forcibly they will make 
way- | 

And fo you fee all chings are like to return to what they were, 
viz. Theimmortal fouls of mento God, and the Univerfe into 
the fame Chaos; which as I faid formerly will abide a Chaos to all 
Erernity, unlefs God do divide ir again into anew World, and 
raife new Bodies for the Souls that have of long been in being. 
At the latter end of this defcene you fhall have Chrift defcending 
in the greateft Triumph, Glory, and Splendor, appearing in a body 
brighter than the Sun : Here-muft needs happen a very great noife 
and thunder, when the Elements do with the greateft force clath 
again{t one another, which cannot but then {trike the greatett 
amazement and anguifh into the Ears of the Wicked. This Do- 
é&rine may prove a plain Paraphrafe upon thofe myfteries mentioned 
in the Revelation of St. John :, For inftance Chap. 9. uv. 1,2. wrere a 
Sraris defcribed co fall down from heaven, namely the Sun ; open- 
ing the botromlefs pic and raifing a fmoak, viz.through his burning 
and confuming rayes, @7c. 

No wonder if mens fancies are fo ftrongly mifledin confiructing 
the obfcurities of the late quoted Book of Divine Predictions; 
fome imagining a plenary abolition of the Elements, others their 
convertion into a hell for che damned; fome thence deducting 
Chrifts Perfonal Reign before the confummation of the World, 
others judging quire contrary ; what {trange pbanatick deductions 
and conftruétions do fome Spirits fuggelt to chemfelves, expecting 
every Moment a fubverfion of the world? and alas God hath’ or- 
dained the World rorun out irs natural courfe, which doubrlefs He 
will inno wife contradié& ; and bow long thacis like ro laft may be 
infallibly propofed from what I have here {tated, where we can- 
riot but note that all thofe depravare conceptions co derive from 
mensignorance in Philofophy and Nature, Gods great work.” 
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But methinks I feefome.ready cocondemn-me for ftating affer- 
tions touching things of. the: Divine Purpofe, and fuch as God harh 
referved within himfelf;ind therefore none ought vo.dive inro thofe 
fecrer Counfels,, | 

I anfwer, That we are: tomake afearch, into all. things as far as 


our parts will bear us ourin,and we are commanded fo.to do;becaufe 


we may the moreadmire God inall his Artributes, 


2. God hath given aman power of featching inro all intelli. . 


gible things, and therefore ought to. makethe greace(t ufe of ic he 
cin. 


3. Itis impoffible for man, fo much. as: co make an attempt to. 


fearch into Gods Secrets,. becaufe:God hath limited him with a.fi- 
nite power :: So.char there isJiccle fear chat any (hould fearch into. 
any fuch-myfteries.. But this by che way.. 


CHAP... XXIII. 


Of the Magnitude and diftance of the Sus and: 


Moon, andthe motion.of the other Planets. 


1x That the Magnitude of the, San hath not.been probably, much lefs 
certainly, fated by any. The Arguments, vulgarly proffered for the 
proof of tke Suns Magnitude, rejetted.. 


2. That the Sun nsight be capable enough of illumsinating the World were - 


he much leffer than the terragneous.Globe than I (uppofe him to be. 
3. That the {hadow of the Earth ts to fome-eatent Cylindrical. 


4», That the Sun existing in the Equator doth at once iluminate the-- 


whole Hesaisphere of the Earth. 


5« Concerning the diminution or scrcafe of the fbadow of the Earth - 
‘within the Polars, together with the caufe of the Prolongation and : 


Abbreviation of the daies. That the Suns much big ger'than he ap- 


pears to be. 
63: What. the (pats of the Sun and Moon are, and theircanfes. 


F< That the Arguments propofed by Aftronomers for.rendring the Moon - 
leffer than the Earth, and provingthe diftance of the Sun, are invalid. . 


Be That the oon 2s by far leffer.than the Earths . 


90S everal. i 
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9. Several Phenomena’s of the oon demonftratede 
Lo.Concerning the motiax of Venus and Mercury. 
11-Of the motion of the fixed Stars,and their Scetsllation. 


I, AL He body-of the Sunis by far exceeded in mole and bignefs 

by the weighty Globe ; but before I infilt-upon the proof of 
this, I will repeac the Arguments produced by thofe, who afferc 
the Sun to be many times bigger than the faid'Globe. : 

In che firlt place I muft cake notice of the greatvartance, which 
there is between thofe great Corypheansin Aftronomy touching the 
Magnitude of Stars, many of them differing from each other in 
their compute 10, 12, or more Diameters of the Earch, which ts 
accounted but a flight difagreeance. Now if chefe Grandees are 
difagreeing from one another in fo many thoufand Leagues in de- 
fining the Magnitude of a Star, what thall we judge of their moit 
cert iin ( as they pretend) demonftrations ? 

2. Lét us examine their Inftruments, whereby they afpire ro f:- 
thom the body of .a Star; fuch are an Affrolabe, Semicircle, Qua- 
drant,@-c. Thefe being divided according to the proportion of 360 
deer. contained in a Celeftial Orb,are well enough firced co explain 
the number of fuch degrees, bue chen the difhculry remains the 
fame ftill, viz. What proportion a degree of Longitude in the 
Heavens bears to any cercain known Longitude of rhe Earch. 
Neither arerhey wanting in this, affercing a degree of Longitude 
of the Solar Orb to be equal to 15 Germain Leagues ; becaufe the 
Sun doth remove the fhadow of 15 Leagues from the Earth 
through the progrefs of each degree. But fuppofe tnis were gran- 
red, icfollowerh that a degree of Longitude of the Solar Orb ts 
equal to a degree of Longitude of the Firmament ; becaufethe 
Firmamenc-doth fikewife make 15 Leagues by its gradual progrefs, 
or how. could it abfolve ics diurnal cireuiein 24 hours’? bur this is 
falfe: So neither doth the Sun’s removal of the fhadow from the 
Earth infer the {aid proportion; becaufe the Sun ( according: 
to their Suppofition, ) far exceeding the earch in bignels, cannot 
defcribe a true and equal Longitude of its progrefs upon the Earth, 
but only his light being serminared by the Earth is alone denoréd 
tovaryits termination fo many Leagues by moving one degree. 

3. 1f Aftronomers dovary fo much from one another in aflign- 
ing the Earths Longitude, whereunto we are fo near, we bave 

Gegee 2 ereater 
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oreater reafon to fufpect their conclufions of the Stars their men- 
furdétion ( which are fo remote fron us’) tobe void of all founda- 
tion. Arifforle pronounced che Circumference of the Terreftrial 
Globe co contain 50000 miles, afligning 1385 miles to every de. 
eree. Hipparchus-a\lowed 34625 miles refponding in 9€¢4 niles co 
every degree. Eratofthenes taved 31500 miles, allowing 37+ niles 
toadegree. Prolomy granted 22500. _Alphraganus 204000. Fer- 
nelius 24514. Ochers who have failed about it {tate 190010 miles 
fo: the Circumference of the Earth. Judge What avait difference 
there is between them / 

4. Another Argument propofed by chem is, becaufe the Suns 
abfence or oppolition to us ettetts a conical fhidow or darknefs 
Ergo the Sun mult be greater chan che Earch. But howcan che 
thadow be conical, fince 1¢ drowns the Moon ¢ whofe Diameter 
according to chetr own confetlion contains a 39th pare of the Dia- 
meter of the earch ) which extends to.a greater largenefs than a Co~ 
nical Figure fhould-do ? 

2, Were the fhadow of the Earth Cylindrical then they would con- 
fefs che Sun to be of an equal bignefs with cheearchs bur eh at, they 
fay,it isnot; ergo. Pdeny the Adizor, and prove che contrary. The 
Sun exitting in eicber of che equinoctial points makes day and night 
equal the whole earchover; ergohe fhadow of rhe earth muft be co- 
lumnil,becaufe che obverced {urface of che earth doth cli p or ftop the 
light from the other oppofire furface ro the exienr-of half the globe, 
Woaerefore the rerraqueous fhadow of the one fide of the earch, 
being equal to thelight of the other fide, mult needs be columnal. 
And although chis columnal fhadow is no: extended. fur: her than 


above hilf way ro. che Region of the freric element, waere 1¢ begin= 
ech ro be contraéted and gradually dimintihe, yet that hinders nor, 
buc that chefaid fhadow may be columnal ro fome certain extent, 
If now the faid fhadow were conical, then the Sgs at once muftil- 
luftrarce more chen the mediety ofthe Globe, and confequenrly the 
nights would be fhorter then the dates, although under the Line ac 
the feafon of the Aquinoxe ; but thatisfalfe;ergo. Again, were 
the Sun grearer than che Earth, ergo its heat would be communica- 
téd in an equal violence uponall the parts of ir ; for why fhould it 
not as much powr out fhowers of heat conically , as you fay it doth 
its light ¢ Here you cannot accur to excufe your felf by the diftance 
orremotenefs ofthe Sun, chence contracting ics heat 5 for then ic 
muft likewife contract its light. 3. Fhey 
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ete 3. They affert, fuppofing the fhadow. of the Earth to be coni- 
in. § cal, thac therefore the Sun mutt be meceflarily greater. Bur for 
hil what reafon ? ‘Not becaufe the Sus is greater, but becaufe the light 
islarger: wherefore the largenefs of che light-doch not conclude 
stg any thing touching the bignefs of che Sun... Is not the lighrof a 
es Candle or Torch much: larger than its. flame 2 Is not che fame 
* Candle apt to overcalt an Object much bigger chan ic felf with 
' J fight chat fhallexceed its meciety ? and confequently the fhadow 
nee of fuch a body muft be conical. Whence iris, thac a body ren thou- 
fand times lets than theair, is capable of illuminating irs whole 
ins tract , becaufe a body of that proportion is big enough toobrend 
hs the air chroughouc its whole depth. Bucif you fhould imagine with 
he the Peripateticks, chat light is efficiently produced by the lucid fub- 
ct {tance of the Sun (I know not how,) then indeed the body of the 
' Sun mult be many times bigger chan the earth, becaufle the Lumen 
o would be but juft of che fame extent withthe Lax. But I need not 
to anfwer to this,fince the contrary hath been plainly proved. After 
I all chis ,I tate, 
e II. 1. That che Sun,were he fo much leffer chan the terragueous 
he olobe, than I fuppofe he is, wouldbe big enough to illuminareirs 
ht whole Hemifphere at once ; for if the hght of a Candle dorh illumis 
L nace the air -thirry leagues. round, much more would the Sun the 
whole Hemifphere, whofe fub/tanceis by far more pure, lucid, and 
: _ bigger in that.proportion in comparifon wirh the aerial region, thea 
h a focal light being of an Impure, dark fubftance, 1s:in comparifon to 
i) the Circumference of 30.Legues, 2.40 Vood 400% FV 
a IE!., 2. The fhadow of che-earch is tofome extent cylindricih, -E 
: proveit; Is notthe thidow-of aman (tandimg in-the,Sun eylindri- 


cal co fome extent ? Is net chethadow 6f a Pen of-other {mall body, 
being held ac fomediftance” before a Candle (whofe Lwa:ts bigger 
| than the body objected), cylindrical rofome extent? Befides, as I 
proved abovejic.is evidencin the Equinoxes : The reafomis,becaule 


a denfe, body.doth obfcure and dead the light as far asic isdenfe; 
° now the earth being denfe all about the entire Horizon,no wonder if 
: it doth. dead.and obfcure rhe Suns hight tothe extentof its Hemi- 
, fphere. ; ; 

; 1V.3.TheSanexifting in.che Equinotial,doth at once illuminare 


the whole Hemifphere of che earth from.onePoleto the other.If the 
Sua exifting inthe AZeridian, is {een avonee by-thofe under jetect 
rid 


* Ocher- 

wife if held 
Near to it, 
it is conical, 
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rid‘Zone from the Afcenfion'og the Aiquator, thatare 9° degrees 
off Eaftward, and 4s many Wellward from its-Defcention; then 
the Sun muftalfo be {een asimany degt.otf to the Souchward as to the 
Northward, that is co'each Pole, becaule the Sun being globous, 
doth obrend the air equally about to all che parts of the Compafs, 
But the Sun in the Aferidian isfeen at one time by chofe chat are 
90 degr. Eaftward or Weltward ; ergo. 

V. 4. Byfomany degrees asthe Sun deéclineth to che North,by 
fo many degrees doth a perfect fhadow or darknefs cover the South 


polar Harch; “and the like conceive of the ‘South Declina- 


tion, 

5+ The Suns gradual declination caufes a prolongation or abbre- 
viation of its diurnal light and fhadow, or the equality and inequa- 
Jity of the daies and nights. 

6. The Sun is much greater than he appeares robe, becaufe che 
clouds and depth of the air do diminith its {pectes,in the manner ofa 
greac fire appearing but like a {mall park at la ereat diftance. 
Aftronomers are not only forward-in prefcribing the bignefs 
of the Stars, but alfo cheir diftances ; And ‘how is that potlible, 
fince they cannot fenfibly demonftrate the ~Diaweter of the 


‘World, or define any certain extent inthe Heavens for to compare 


another Terreftrial length unto ? neither can they ever find outan 


exact account of any length upon the Earth refponding to a degree 
-of any of the Orbs of Heaven: If fo, what do all their obfervations 
touching the Scars Paralaxis amount unto ? : 


VI. The body of the Sz is ufually expreffed as refembling a 


‘Mans face, whofe Marks and Signatures are nothing elfe but certain 


protuberancies and {pots ; The like isapparent in'the Moons face. 
Thefe protuberancies are nothing but inequalities of their cloudy 
bodies appearing like unto clouds in the air, thicker or more com- 
pact in one place, “and thinner and looferin another. The'Téle/co- 
pidm or Profpeétive Glafs ‘difcerns thofe {pots tobe moveable ¢ 
and not unlikely, fince they, being che excernal parts of thofesrofs 
and looferclouds, are apt to be difplaced and'change their fituation 
through'the obtrufton: befalling chem by the molt rapid motion of 
the Heavens. Thefe do fometimes increafe and accreafe either 
through difperfion or appolition/of ‘new’ clouds floating here’ and 
there in the Planets theirway as chey move, which oft caufés’adi- 
ftinction -of their: bigper“or leffer appearance at fonie ‘times than 
at others, VII. The 
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VII.The Moon is by all Attronomers believed to be lefs than the 
rerreftrial globe, becaufe che fhadow of the ¢clipfe of theSun is much 
too little to obrenebrate all che Earch.Bur fuppofing the Sun to be of 
fo inapparent a’ bignefs and diftince from the Earth as the vulgar 
of Aftronomers do receive him to be of, and the Moon to beof a 
far grearerdiltance f:om the Earch chan fhe is,certainly the fhadow, 
which {he would caft mult be much lefs than her body, although it 
were forty times bigger than itis, becaufe the Sun being greater 
than fhe mutt according to the ordinary Do@rine of fhadows 
only fufter her tocalt a conical fhadow, »whofe extreme point noc 
reaching co the Earth, or if ic did, could not beacerrainroken, 
whence co draw the proportion or diftance of Stars. Wherefore ac- 
cording co cheir own principles, the Moon may be conceived to 
exceed the Earth far in bignefs, fince they cannot attain to any pro- 
bab'e account of the diftances of the Stars, 

2. We mutt alfo fuppofe the 4Zcn to be a lucid body, (although 
yielding coghe Sunin chac parcicular ) and therefore to illuminate 
the\Earth fdmewhat ; for otherwife in every coral perfect Eclipfe ir 
would prove aS dark as pitch; if fo, what ground doth there re- 
main to take meafure of -her fhadow, fince her light, (or fhadow, 
that is aleffer light incomparifon to thac- of che Sun ) doth accord- 
ing Co our rule of light extend to’a far greater bignefs than her felf : 
is? Whence it appears, that for all their Mathematical Demon-- 
{trations the Mfcon maybe bigger or leffer than che Earth. - 

VIII. However the A4o0n 1s by far leffer-than che Earth: be-- 
caufe of its {mall light, which it cafteth, and ocher reafons proe - 
duced from the minorating of the Sun, which do likewife .con- 
clude the A400 to be leffer than the Se, bur bigger chanany- of che - 
other Stars. The AZoeu isthe lowelt of all the Stars s wean ee igs 


che lea(t lucid of any, and CONGR muft be moft terreftriakand : 


aqueous, through which princip ¢s the mult doubtlefs yield robe 
loweft. deprefied by.che fiery. Region, in. thas manner as J have fare - 


merly fecdown,..-, 9. 


2, Becaufe.the moves the. quickelt. (or in’ another fenfe the: on, 


floweft, |as. you may read before) throngh the Zodiack,: which : 
muft. needs fuppofe the Circumference :of ther Circuit ro. be the. 
leaft. bolts hated: ll Gupte Rau Se Bois 
| -o3» Becaule the .cannor-be feen; unlefs atig nearer diftancerhan» 
the achets Mayen oi bosote ay ae 
te | TX.Thee 
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° IX; The Moon through her dita! courfe from Eaft' to Welt ab- 
* viz, as folvesnomorethan 346 deg. 49 min. 24fec. 58 third. 52 four. 
there are 38 fif. that is, is fomuch retarded*, or is moved fo much flower 
reftant deg. thay the fiery Region: So thatin 27 daies, 7 hours, 43 min. 5 fec. 
from 346 gt “heis recarded 360 deg. of the’extent of awhole Circles She 
isin the fame manner, as.we have propofed concerning the Sun, 
fhoved'from North'to South, ‘and from’ Sotith back to: North a‘de- 
eee und fome minutes every day, her oréate(t declination being 
28. dee. 30min. and her greareft ‘Latitude 5 ‘degrees. But you 
muft noc apprehend, although I fay,thar the Zoom 1s removed from 
the Eeliprick’s deg. thar therefore fhe is feated’s5 ‘degrees-beyond 
che Sun, notwithttanding her greatelt digreffion fromthe Belsprick’, 
badd yec 


yet fhe ts and appears nearer tothe Equinoctial 6646 than he: Sup- 
pote one {tanding upon the furface of the Earth any where between 
mand p ;1 fay that che AZcon exilling in the Aerid, ¢ 9s and in her 
greacelt Liticude near e,viz, from the Ecliptick,is and appears nearer 
to the Equinoctial 66.4, chan the Sun doth ino, becaule the Line 
from o tod is longer, than from the Center of the Moon near e'0 4, 
Whence you may conceive, thae the Moon is nearer to the Equi~ 
noctial, although feated beyond che Ecliptick. ; 
2. That the degrees of che Orb of the Moon arefo muchlefs © 

ptoportionally, as the O:bof the Moon is lefs chan che Orb of the 
Sun. But to purfue che Moons Motion into Latitude: Star-Ga- 
zets do obferve her ro appear fomecimes higher and lower in her % 
Périgas ind Apogeo ; Not becaufe of her E picycle, but becaufe of © ; 
the Afpect of the Sun, which doth fometimes refle& its light pee 

fonger upon her, and fo makes her to feem higher *, befides the Bad seck: 
tmedinm of the air being by means of that Afpect fo attenuated t, i 


C dencally,b 
mult needs produce a prolongation of che object, like to a chin Glafs tspelling , 
teptefenting the object to be much farther diftane thin icis. As thofe va- 
the faid acrenuacion renders an object more diftant, fo it renders ak aa 
| it alfolefs,.whence it is that the AZcon appears leffer in her pro- nenane 
; longation. That fhe moveth {wifter fometimes than other times 

is likewife a meer appearance, hapning through the extenfier and 
prolongation of the object and A4edinm: Soon the contrary the 
incraflation ofthe air chrough the remotenefs of the Swx caufech 

the Moon to feem to move {lower, and to be bigger and nearer ; 

as when fhe is in her Periges The fame hapnech,when we fee 

through a chick Glafs, or in looking upon an object through the 

water. feeming nearer and bigger, and to move flower. -[ am noe, 

to defcribe you here che meaning of Sola: and Lunar Eclipfes,alone 

the caufe of their variation: ez. depending upon the ditference 


sh of declination in the Sun, and of declination and Jatnude tn. the 
sg Moon ; for he being conftantly in making his _progrefs canno:z be 
‘i €ver met or overtaken by che Moon at the {ame place andtime, . 
ne X. Venus.and Mercury are the two Pages of. the Sun, neither, 
uN of them being much diftame from him, Both are much wanti nein. 
at bienefs of the Moon,: Their motion from Welt to Ealt is near 
i upon, the famewith chat.of che Sun. And fois their motion into. 
you Latieude depending likewife upon che faine impelling caufe, only 
eT they are oliferyed to. wheel round abone the Sun: cowit, AdLercary 
nd | in the {pace of three months, and Venus Within eighr, inthe man- 
ik ner reprefented within.the appofed Scheme,: Their. impulfe about 
ia the’ Sun is.thus; The Sun calting its fiery rayes round like to a 
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{quib, raifes and commotes all the fiery clouds about him, which 
reaching in a greater force to thofe thac arenearet adjacent, mutt 
needs caule a{wifter circulation,than tothofe of amore remote di- 
ftance; whence it is,that AZerewry abfolves his circular courfe about 
the Sunin a lefs rime by far than Venus. | 

I fhall {pend no more time in difcourfing upon the motion of 
the three {uperiour Planets, fince cheir motion and manner of it 
may eafily be apprehended by what hach been propofed. 

XL. What concerns the conftine,equal,and tanked motion of the 
fixed Stats, itis to be attributed to the cohefion or, linking of chofe 
equal large clouds of che fecond Region of fire, wherein the faid 
Lightsare fixed, moving them equally and conftantly in thac fixa- 
tidn. a f | 
Theit Scintillation is nothing elfe but’ their flames qnavering 
spon the obtended air, hapning. through their recurrent motion, 
er cuavering accurfs co one another. An 
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CHAP. I. 


Problems relating to.the Earth. 


ich 

af 1. Why two weighty bodies are not moved downwards in:parallel 

dle Lines. 

ut 2. Why a great Stone is more difficulely moved on the top of a high hill 
| than below. 

f 3. VV by apair of Seales & eafier moved empty than ballanced. 

a 4. VVhenceit is that aman may carry a greater weight upona VV heel= 
| barrow than apon his back. | 

he F 5: VVhy.a weighty body is eafier thruft forward with a Pole, thaw im- 

Ca | __ mediately by ones armas: befides 5 other Probl. msore. | 

if 6. VVhy a flick thruft inte a hale if bended is.apt to be broke near the 

‘o hole. VWhat the cane of the relaxation of a bowed flickis. 


7+ VV hether Gold doth attratt Mercury. 
Hhhbh 2 8.VV by 
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8, VVhy the herb of the Sun, wulgarly called Chryfanthemum 

Peruvianum, obverteth its leaves and flowers to the Sux wherefoever 

be be. igi e 
9. VV bythe Laurel is feldom or never firucken by Lightwing. 


Hy are not two or more weights depreffed down 
to the Earch im parallel fines, but in ftead there- 
of come nearet and nearer to one another the 


faid weights to the fame termsinus ad quem ; thus, Suppofe three 
Plummets to hang down from # p /, their motion weuld not be di- 


reétedin parallel Lines in che manners ffom ms pm t0 cdc, bur 
would rend to f df, and being let down lower would all meet at rhe: 
Center (imagine of the rerraqueous Globe d bb 4) a, becaufe of the: 
faid motion of theair. Likewife fuppofing three light bodies ro be 
moved upwards from (rf, they would not be parallelly moved to: 
kei kjbut from fr (towards the Circumferenceto hib, Becaufe che: 
motion: of the-air tends: directly, from the Center tothe Circumfe- 
QNnces. ~ Wile 
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H. Icis confirmedby many trials, char agreat {tone is more dif- 
-ficulcly moved on the plain of the cop of a high hill, chan on the 
plain of alow level ground ; And chat a great mafs of any Mine- 
ral may be eafier rouled out of its place deep in the Mines by one, 
than by three or four on the Surfice of the earch. You demand the 
rea{o.. 

I anfwer, That the air being more forcible (as we have fhewed 
before) on the tops of hills, doch more potently depreffe the ftone 
againit the plain of the hill, and fo derains it chere; no wonder 
chenif it prove fo flow in motion. Likewifeis che air of a oreater 
energy on the Surface chan deep under the earth, where it is difcon- 
tinuated by weighty msnims forced out of the earths bowels in ex- 
pelling the perigtin air, whofz contiguous depreffion (to wit of 
the air, being difcontinuated by the faid weighty wsinims ) doth alfo 
contribute much to che rouling of a Mineral, becaufe we roula 
weighty body by depreffing ic againft the ‘ground, in which ation 
our force is not only ftrengrhned, but theweighty body is alfoim— 
pelled forward ¢ but by refraétion ) by the aid of the faid weichty 
PLKINS } 

Here you muy reply, Thac the air doth alfo deprefs the body 
downwards,ind confequencly derain ir. 

I anfwer, (Befides what I have (tared in the folution: of the fix. 
Problems at the 3-Art.) that as far as the air iscontinuons, and fo. 
depreffeth a body, it doth detain ic within its continuity, but being 
rendred contiguous by the difcontinuating weighry minimss orants 
paffage to any impelled body. The firft pare of che Solution is ape 
parent in-drawing any weighty body under water through ic, where: 
you may perceive a very forcible detention by reafon of the conti-- 
nuity of the parts of the water ; the lacter in drawing it chrough fires! 
What concerns Dr.Gidberts MagnetickE fluvia,8¢ Monfieur Gafendy? 
his rigtd Cords or Hooks, which are by fome borrowed to explain che’ 
differences of intention of Gravity, are furil; ‘fince'they are-only’ 
pulled out. of their Phanfies wichout any probable proof for’ 
either. : | 

III. The precedence Solurion may alfo be applied’to:this Pro. 
blem, wz. Why a pait of Scales are eafier moved being'empty, 
than when balanced by equal weighrs.. diye aac .T 

FV. Whence isir,.chaca man may carry a greater welelit upon a: 
Wheelbarrow than upon his back?: aki | 
Fantwer.. 
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I anfwer, Becaufe in carrying a weight upon a Wheelbarrow he 
only chrufts ic forward, and is aflifted by the contiguous preflure of 
the air, qualified as we have propofedinthe2 Problem. 3 
2. Bzcaufe the Wheel being circular is eafily propelled. A cir: 
cular body 1s eafier propelled, becaufe icisthruft forward upon fin- 
gle points, which it is certain yield obedience wich the leaft refi- 
{tance to the force impelling. | | 
3. Becaufe of the reafon of the fife Problem. 
V. A manimpelling a weighty body from him, fhall eafier impel 
ic by making ufe of a Pole to rhruft it forwards, than if he rumbled 
ir along with his arms only ; whence itis, that chey ufually affix a 
long Iron handle to thofe great rouling {tones, that are ufed in 
Gardens for to,éven the ground. at 
2. One thall cait a ftone furcher wich a fling,chan wichout ic. 
3. Likewife a (troke given wich a hammer with along handle, is 
much more forcible, than if made by one witha fhort handle ; or 
~ furiking with a long handled hammer, the ftroke fhall be of a grea-: 
ter force if held by the farther end of it, than if otherwife taken 
hold nearer to che hammer. 
4. Acuff given with a {wing of ones arm ,makes by far a greater 
impreffion chana thump. ; 
Ries 5. A ftick is eafier broken upon onesknee the farcher the hands 
ae ha ue ape fromit* ; and theharder, the nearer chey are ap- 
ied. 
gist Si 6, The longer an Oar is, che fwifter the veétion of the Boat is, 
although impelled wich the fame force that afhorter may be. All. 
thefe being Problematically propofed are refolved by ore and the: 
fame anf{wer: viz. Suppofing the air to prefs fo porently down- 
wards, J fay, thacic being fhoven and elevated before at che body 
propelled, ( fuppofing it alfo to be continuous, and confequently 
not complicable,that 1s conriguoufly introceding,as 7 have’told you 
before,). is forced.to rife up; and to fink down again behind at the: 
place, out of which ic was propelled bur the inftant before, where 
through that violent and moft fwift defcent and refraction againft 
the body of the Prepu/for and of the backward air,muft needs {hove 
hard between the body propelled; andthe propulfor, and backward 
air, and fo by chat means mult add agrear’ force to the impulfe of 
the faid weighty body. | Tee RCT 67 stag He 
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Thus, fuppofe chis round ftone to be impelled from ddd into 
aaa, doubtlefs chat air, now difpoflefled of aaa mult be rifenu 
intob66, and fink or fliove down reftaGted into dd dnd eee, 
to wit, between the Jwspulfor and back ait ff Ff and between 
the Jmpulfor and the ftone , which mutt neceffarily fuperadd 
tothe impulfe of the Jmpulfer at ddd, andiadd no lets to the 
intending of the ftrength of the propalfor at-ee es, impelling the 
{aid propsslfor much ftronger forward, than his own or animal force 
could move him : Which hath oft occafioned me to conclude with 
my felf; thac the ftrength or fwifthefs of a man,in impelling or run- 
ning wichout the fuppofed affitance and impulfe of the air, is‘ac lea 
onechird or more lefs than it feemeth sbecaufe he can fearce fultain 
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two thirds of that weight upon his back or lefs , that be can drive 

forward. This refolves us,why a manor a horfe cannot {tay theme 
felves in their full courfe or running ; becaule the air being in acom= 
motion, doth not defift from impelling the faid running bodies for- 

wards, before it is gradually reduced to a remiffion and re{t from 

‘chat violent motion. | Lisant 
This premicced Jfay, 2. Thae the more or the greater body of 
air is moved by the greater or longer |impelledbody, the {tronger, 

fwifter, and eafier the {aid greater or longer body muft be impelled. 

Hence we muttalfo deduce the reafon, why abody being already in 
motion, is eafier moved forwards, than one chatié atirelte bi : 

.. 3 diay 


* 
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3. Ifay chat.a Globous Body is eafieft impelled, becaufe the 
Air meeting wich no refiftance or ftay by Angles, flides quicker 
over it, and confequently driveth che fafter: befides an angular 
Body having many plain fides, (breaking che force of the Air,) doth 
not force the air fo much as a globous body , that inverting the air 
quite contrary inco a circular Figure upwards, (whereas naturally ic 
ftriveth in a circular Figure downwards, ) whereby the Air is much 


irritaced and intended in its force. Why an angular Body refiftech — 


animpulfe fronger, is, becaufe che Airin depreffing downwards 
takes falter hold of icin preffing upon its Plane, being thereby and 
its angles hindred or cut off from fliding off, as appears in the qua- 
drangular {tone exhibited in chis appofed Scheme, where you may 
plainly fee the difference of the figures of the air in its elevation 
by bodies of various figures. 

_ Here may be objeéted againft thefe fubconclufions, thar the air, 
were icof that force, as to fuperadd fo much to the smpwlfor and 
tmpulfe, would evidently prefs down the loofe Coac of the driver, 
and be plainly fele by him. ouching the force of the air, no doubre 
buc ic is very great, according to thecommotion andirritation 
thereof, as appears in expelling the flame out of a Gun; in burfting 
chick Glafs bottels, @c. 2. Ic doch not prefs down the loofe gar- 
ments of the irspulfor, becaufe they are fupported by air under- 
neath, and being-very pervious, and therefore not refifting gives paf- 
fase to their meeting. 3.[ts force is nor felc, becaufe iris equal and 
prefetch the propudfor forward witha gradual, equal and fmooth 
force. | | 

VI. Why tsa Stick being thruft fome part of ic into a Hole aprer 
to be broke near the Hole, if bended, than any where elfe ? 

I Anfwer, that through the bending of the Stick, rhe moveable 
pares of it, véz. the air, water and fire thac are perfufed within 
throughout its Pores, are compreffed towards the other.end, where 
being ftopt through rhecompreffion of the fides of the Hole, do 
rumefie che Stick there, whereby together with che continuation of 
the force bending ic is diffupted. The faid Spirits recurring in a Stick 
bowed only, and not broken, caufe the relaxation of the inflexion, 
forcing the folid parts of the Stick into theirpriftine pofition by 
their return, | 

VII. Whether Gold doth attract Adercury ? 

Anfw The Vulgar imagineth icto be fo; becaufe a piece of 

Tiiit - .° Gold 
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‘Gold being held i a‘Patients Mouth, chat iscafalivating, or lately 
hath falivaced by Aférewrials, is changed whice chroughics:-actract= 
ing the Mercury. But how fhould icaccrac&t ; by ics: Volatick Spirirs 
poilibly ?-Nocercainly 5 for the whole Rabble of Chymical Hulcans 
’ finds ics Spirics co be fixed’beyond chofe of all ocher Bodies. How 
then? Net by adting 4 diffastss Ergo it is fallacious, that Gold ar- 
tracts Adereury,anid more probable,chac che {prrits of Mercary being 
ofdinarily termed fugitive, cannot be coagulaced or collected, bic 
by the denfelt body, whence it is thac’only Gold dosh colleé& and 
coagulate its {pirits about its Surface. 

VIE. Why doth the Herb of the Sunvulgarly called Chrjfante- 
mum Peruviannm, ot Growfoor. of Pera, (becaufe its Leaves and 
Flowers refemble thofe of our Crowfoot) turn che faces of irs 
Leaves and Flowers about with che Sun? 

Anfw. Becaufe the Sun through its igneous Beames:doth rarefie: 
char fide of the Leaves and Flowers which ts obverted'toir, where- 
by he doth expel their continuous {treames, whofe egrefs doth at- 
eract or incline chem cthatway whither they are expelled, inthe 
fame manner as we hive explained rhe Attraction of rhe Loadftone, 

IX. Why ische Laurel feldom or never (truck by Eightning ?: 

Auf. Becaufe it 1s circumvefted witha thick flim y-Moyfture, 
which doth eafily fhoveor flide off the Glance of a Lightning. 


CHAP. If. 
Containing, Problemes. relating to. Water, 


1,, Why red hoe Irom rendéred ‘harder by being quencht-in cold water ? 

2, Whence is it there falsakind of {mall Rain everyday at noon under- 
the eAguinottial Regron ?- 

3. How Glas ts-made. : 

4. Whence itt ihat' fo great a Mole'as: aShip yields tobeturned by: fo 

' frsallathing a ber Rudder. 

5. What the canfe of a Ships fwimming apon the water t.. 

6. Whether all. bard wateri(b bodies are freed from fire. . 


ie \ Py is ted hot Troi rendered harder by Seine quenche 
V ’ in cold, water’? p Anfire. 


it 
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Axfw. Becaufe thewater doth fuddenly pierce into the Pores ‘of 
iron , being ‘nowopen, and violevtly expel the fireand air, (both 
which, as we have fhewed in B. 1.Part 2. are the fole Caufes of the 
foftnefs of abody,) and being expelled, leave the fameindurared 
by the weighty Elements preifing more forcibly and harder to their 
Center. | at THOS 

II. Whenceisic, that'there fals’a kind of {mall Rain every day 
from 11 of 12 of the Clockro.2 or3 in the Afternoon, under the 
AEquinoctial Region? ek | 

Anjw. The Sun at his Rifing and Defcending, doth through his 
oblique’ Rayesexcire a multitude of fmall Vapours, which’ through 
the privative coldrels of the arin the’ night-are -con¢rea- 
fed into {mall clouds, but reduced into drops of rain through the 
Suns rarefaction or fiery minims when he is perpendicularly 1mmi- 
nent upon them. he IGS | 

III. How'is Glifsmader 8 8 3 LTA oe 

Axfw. The matter of ordinary Glafs is generally ‘known'to'be 
Afhes,'or Chalck burne out of fones,or both. — 

The-Venice Giafles, diifering from-orhers in clearnefs and tran- 
{parency, are made out of chalck burnt out of ftones, which they 
ferch from Pavia bythe River Fieiskm, ‘and the afhes of the weed 
Kall, growing in’ che deferts’ of Arabia between Alexandria and 
Rofferta, which the Arabjaxs make “ufe of for fuell. °° Inche firft 
Book, fecond Part, I have! cold you, ‘how’ 4 body was reducedinto 
afhes through the expullion of iis thinner: glucinous moifture by 
the vibrating fiery winims. The fame fite being intended ‘doth 
through its greater vidlence enter, tollifie,, diduct, and thence 
mele and equallize che courfer chick remaining glutinous moifture 
by icsown. prefence together with the air, whicirit imports along 
with ic, whereby the Terreftrial mstmms, that were before clot+ 
reds are’ exadtly2afid equillly' {piesa tirougholie the forefaid chick 
elirinots’ moiftire." Phe? fire and! air being! onlyadmitted froitt 
without,-8'nor invorporated with the faid bodies through want of a 
matrix, se becaufe they being in'that extteam overpowring quinticy, 
that rhey may as eafily free themfelves from thetaid body; as they 
enteted “ate expelled again Ys foon as they are°expofed’ to thie cold 
aiibietit air, aid fo-delere the’ body; leavin ic 9 lib (mostbys conti. 
nuduily Nard, Fables rigid, and cramfparent, "So: that it'appears 
henée} that Glafs'is worhiing ‘buc Warer Feduced nearer to its abfo- 
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luce navure, ( wnich we have fhewed is hard and clear,) by freeing 
ic from che chin glutinous moifture ¢ or air and fire incorporated 
with a fmall proportion of water ) through burning its firlt fubje@ 
into afhes, and afterwards by.uniting, diduéting, and equallizing 
ics own parts concainedinthe afhes, By che focementioned thick 
or courfe glutinous moiflure I incend 4 mixrure of much water in- 
corporated with alictle earth, andleaft air and fire. - That Glafsis 
water nearer reduced toitsabfolute naturel fhall prove by its pro- 
percies. | 

1. That gfth fmoothnefs of Glafs depends upon the continuity 
of the parts of water, neceflarily accompanied by a glib fmooth- 
nefs, becaufe ic doth not confit’ of any contiguous rough 
WALLIS» Se 

2. Zcis continuoufly hard, becaufe water of herabfolure nature 
is continuoufly hard. 


3. Zc is friable, becaufe the water is throughont divided by the 


minims of earth,which render tt fo-brittle and rigid ; whereas were 
icall water, ic would be harder than any ftone: /c is tranfparenc, 
becaufe it is but little condenfed by earch, whofe condenfation 
renders all bodies obfcure. , 

2. Becaufe itis luminous, char is, aprto receive che lassen f-om 
any lucid body, as being throughout porous, through which ic is 
rendred capable of harbouring che obtended air. 

Glafs is diftinguifht from Cryfallin hardnefs and tranfparency, 
becaufe chis latter appropriates more of water inher abfolure ftare, 
and lefs of earth. | | 

IV. Whence is it, that fo great a mole.asa Ship yields fo readily 
in turning or winding co fo {mall a thing as a Rudder? This Pro- 
blem will make plain, chat an impulfe is incended by a medium, 
ot deferens. A 

A Ship f{wimming in the water, and being impelled.by the wind 
Or 2. board-hook, ratferh she water into a tumour before at her 
bowes, which is violently impelled, what by che airlifted up by 
thetumour, what by her own bent co recover that place behind at 

‘the ftern, whenceit was firft propelled, ( and where you fhall al- 
Wates obferve a hollownefs in. che water, proportionable to. her 
rifing before,) and therefore, as you. may fee, runs {wifcly. about 
both the fides, and meetingin both the ttreams abaft doth propel 
rhe Ship forward by areflection.; and this you may alfo perceive in 

taking 
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-bare within its pores.of fome {mall particles of fire, 
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taking novice of that moft eager meeting of the (treams of water 
from both fides behind at che Rudder, which being removed to 
either fide, 2x. To Star. boord, or Lar-boord fide, dire&ts the Ship 
towards th: fides; becaufe the force of che water in returning 


_ doch beat hard agatnft that fide of the Rudder, which is obverted 


to her, as reititing molt and collecting her force is fhoved towards 
che oppofice fide of the Stern, whereby her head comes too to the 
other fide; whence we may plainly obferve, that aShip doth not 
begin co curn before, but alwates abaft. This I prove, A Ship 
hiccing her breech againft the ground at Sea ufually ftrikech abaft, 
becaufe fhe draweth more water there than before; now the 
fhoving of che Helm to the other fide brings her off immediarely, 
and brings her head too; which is a certain fign, chat a Shipis 
moved from abaft, and begins firft co turn there. If it is fo, iris 
beyond doubting, chacthe force of the water is forcible bchind 
beyond imagination, and chence adding that intention to the 
rmpulfe. | 7 | | 

V. Whatis the caufe of the fwimming of a Board or Ship up-. 
on the water ? 

Becaufe the water being continuoufly thick coheres together and 
will noc fuffer her felf to be divided,whereby they happen co be lift- 
ed up by the water. 7 

VI. Whether all. hard-warerith bodies are freed from fire ? 

No, For although a flame is excingutfhe by them, yet that hin- 
ders not, buc chat fire may be contained within them in particles, 
and clofe fhut up between their pores ; This appears in Cryftal, 
which being fmartly ftruck by another hard body, doth emit fparks 
of flaming fire from ir, like unto a.Flint. So neither is Ice ic felf 


CHAP. II. 
Comprizing Problems touching the Air. 


1. whether Air be weighty. 
2. Whether a Bladder blown wp with wind be heasier than when 
empty. : 3 Why 
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. | 
3. Why water contained in a beer glafs, being turned round with ones é 
band doth vurn contrary againft the motion of the Glafs. si 
4. Phy abreahbeing blown with a clofe meuth doth feel cool, and effla- ue 
ted with a didutted mouth feel warm. , - jgu 
5+ Why an armed point of an Arrow groweth ‘hot in being (hot through | AN 
theatre balk ntl , | . down 
6.Why Beer or Wine will not run out of theCask without opening a hole atop. | 
7- What difference there ts between an Oricane anda Travada. | ee 
. Whether it be true that Winds may be hired from Witches of Wizards a. 
ta Ileland, ay - Bl cool, 
9. Why'ts at quieterin the night than in the day ? is 
I. VV Airbe weighty ? es 
Berk Aufw. Air confidered as enjoying its Center, is oh 
light and doth not participate of any weight, fince 1t would only i Bt 
move from the Center to the Circumference, and ever force ex- i 
trancous bodies upwards; Ergo Air abfolutely conceived ts only Fe 
light. 2. Air in‘ics prefent {tate is alfo weighty (but accidentally ei 
only,and not effentially,) becaufe of its finking downwards towards ry 
che Center. | | fa 
If, Whether a Bladder blown up with wind be heavier thin ben 
when empty ? . may 
Anfw. There hath been trial made of this( co wit, of che weight Wn 
of abladder blown up by Bellows atop‘of a high hill.) ina pair , 
of Scales, andit was found thacanempty bladder weighed heavier thot 
than one filled with wind; the fame is alfo deprehended by cafting d 
them bothinto the water, where'we fhall find che empry bladder Uf 
firft robe equal with the Surface of the water, and afterwards to bit 
fink down a lictle, whereas the windy one {wimmeth atop. The Kn 
caufeis, by reafon.a bladder extended by the air wichin is fupporred be 
by ir, and being rendred more porous and fubtil chrough its obdu- Hor 
étion the air doth eafily pafs without any refiftance, and therefore boy 
doth not deprefs ic fo much as‘an emipry bladder, which through } Wha 
its corrugation and leffer diduétion is more denfe, andthereforere- gy 
ceiving fhe depreffing force of the air much {tronger, befides being Pe) 
more acuce, is apter for to cur through the inféfiour air’; whereas a pe 
bladder blown up is obtufe and doth asic were {wim in the air: Bue tm 
if.a bladder be blown up with ones breath, then doubtlefs itiwil | jon 
Ne 


prove heavier than an empry ore, becaufe of the vaporous of heavy 
witeri(h air contained within. Til. Why 
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VIL Why doth the water, contained ina beerglals being turned 
round with your hand, turn contrary again{t: che morion.of the glafs; 
the fame is obferved in rouling a barrel full of water, where the 
liquor turns contrary again{t che barrel ? 

Anf. The water is here decained flar,or held faft by the air finking 
down, whence it is, chac the water feems to move again{t the: 
motion of the Veflel, being glib, or flippery and fmooth, and 
therefore noz detaiming the veffzl in its motion’ 

LV. Why doth a breath being blown with-a clofe mouthfeel: 
coo!, and efflared with a diduéted mouth feel warm ? 

Auf. Becaufe the breath orincraffaced air of a clofe mouth is: 
more united and ljonger continuated, whereby ic doth vigoroufly 
puffe the ambienrcair, whofe compreffion felt,caufes cold, as Lhave 
explained icin Book §. Parr 2... Nov through the union of thein- 
Craffaced air that is efHared , the hor minims of the breath are: 
deeply and equally impreffed into the fubfance of the vaperous 
air, whence their vertue is/alfo fupprefleds but in breathing of the 


fad air out of am open mouth vhe fiery: msinims do: come forth in: 


troops unequally and but fuperficially mixt in or fupported by che: 
faidincraflated air, whence they. abide energick.; befides'the air 
being bur litcle puffed makes little or no compreffion :. Hence you: 
may alfocollect-a reafon, why the air deth refrigerate ‘being agitated 
with a Fan. | it : 2p eetaLs 
V. Why dorhan armed? poine of an’ Arrow grow hot in being: 
fhor through-the air ? ged 
Arf. Becaule its body and pores are fomewhat opened by the: 
airerinding againftir, whereby its fiery parts procure anoccafior: 
of being unitedand condenfed, This-doth ‘alfo: tefolve us, why a 
Knifé beirig’ fmarcly: whetrediemits {parks of fires or why Fline 


being firack hard againft a prece’of Steel:do:b likewile fparkle fire: 


fron it, wa. becaufe its folid parts are opened and disjoyned 
ehrough the concuflion, whereby the fiery msintms happen ro be uni= 
ted andcondenfed. Likewife many cold bodies by being chawed or 
contrited do. afterwards grew hot.. 

VI. Why will not Beer or Wine run out of the Cask wichout 
opening a hole atop ? | 

Anfw. Becaufe of the continuous adhefion, or cohefior of the: 
continuous parts of cheliquor to che contiauous parts of the Cask: 
but as.foon as it is averruncated, divided, and impelled downwards 


by; 
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by cheainentring at the upper hole, ic runs freely out of the Tap. 
Thacitis the air entring atop which preffech out the liquoris appa- 
rent by che cavity atop, which the fore-impulfe of the air entring 
caufech. 

VII. What difference is there between an Oricane anda Tra- 
vada. 

Anfw. An Oricaneis ufually much more violent, and therefore 
alfo ‘much lefs lating, buziting down circularly from all parts like 
toa Whirlwind. A Travada is more lafting and lefs violenr, and 
erupts directly down, from one traét, andinno wife circularly, 
which as ir oft rages upon the Seas off the fhores of (oramandel, 
Manicongo , Guiny, Gc. fo the former is tore frequent in the 
Welt-Indian Climates. 

VIII.. Whether ic be crue, chac Winds may be hired from 
Witches or Wizzards in Jfeland ? 

Abfm. I is certain, that the Winds blow very varioufly and ma- 
nifold about that Ifland, infomuch that ic is not rare to fee Ships 
failing feveral courfes atonce, all of them being equally favoured 
by agood wind. The-caufe of this being vulgarly not known, hath 
occafioned people to brand the old men and women there with 
Wictchcrafe, ai the roughnefs of the air may caufe to look rug- 
ged like the devils correfpondents, felling the winds by retail. The 
caufes of this variety aregreat winds, erupting oft out of feveral 
holes of the earth about the Ifland, efpecially abouc che Mount 
Heela, which many believe to be che mouth of hell,becaufe of thofe 
prodigious chunders and murmurings of winds that are perceived 
thereabout. 

1X. Why isit quierer in the night than in the day ? 

Anfw. Becaufein the day the air being fluid and continuous Is 
acitated into waves by che Suns fiery beams, whofe bodies clafhing 
together caufe a {mall noife in the day, which the night feafon is 
freed of. 


CHAP... 
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8 CHAP. IV. 
Containing Problems touching the fire. 


1, Why doth water caft upon unquencht chalk or lime become boyling. 
2. Why doth common falt make acracking noife, when caft into the 


aa 
ners were the firft inventers of Ganpowder. 
4. Vivhat arethe Ingredients of Gunpowder. 
5. VV hence arrives all that flaming fire, that followeth the kindling of 
Gunpowder. 
6. Whence is it that Guapowder being kindled in Guns erupts with that 
force and violence? | 


I. V Hy doth warer ca(t upon unquencht chalk or lime be- 
comehoyling ? | 

Axfw. Becaule fire in lime is detained or imprifoned within a 

thick glurinous moifture, which being attenuated through the chin- 

ner moifture of water, is forced to fuffer the igneous parts before. 


difperfed and imprifoned to unite, whence being condenfed and 


i -incompaffed by a thin glutinous air is changed intoa hidden flame,. 
it whereby. the water is rendred boyling hor. 
ef Il, Why doth common fale make a cracking noife, when caftin- 
| co the fire? ; : 
oe Anfm. Becaufe the flaming fire exufflating the fpiricuous air of 
ii che fale within ics body, doth alfo force it to burft out, therepore- 
i, whereof is not unlike to a cracking noife. | 
iB IIE, Who were the firft invencers of Gunpowder:? 


Anfw. Io the firt place touching the difpure,owherherthe in- 
vention of itis co be adfcribed to the Chinefes or the Europeans ,. 
it is very, probable, thé Chivefes were the fitft Auchors of Gunpow- 
der, becaufe they were found practifing- upon. ic at the: fame 
time thatic was firft invented in Europes. Next, whowas the Au- 
thor of is among the Ewropeans is uncertain,: bur cerrain, that he: 
was a German, whofe name fome-would: call Berthold Swarts-a 
Monck.of Friburg;:faid: to have found icoout accidentally , by. 

| Kk kk leaving: 
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leaving a mixture of Saltpeter and Sulphur ina Mortar, covered 
with aftone, whereinto a fpark of the candle lighting by chances 
forced the ttone up with no {mall reports from this he was allo fup- 
pofed to have taken the fabrick of a Gun. 

IV. What arecheingrédients of Gunpowder? > 

Anfw. Ics materials are ordinarily Salepeter, Sulphur, and dult of 
Charcoal : All which being very igneous do very much intend one 
anothers force in blowing up a fire. | 

V. Whence arrives all chat flaming fire, thar followeth the kind- 
ling of Gunpowder ? 

Anf.The Saltpe-er,which is the chiefelt of the ingredients,corfi- 
Ring of very weighty denfe and waterifh parts, contains a great 
properction of fiery minims within itsbody, but difperfed through 
thofe weighty parts and fuppreffed by them ; thefe being fome- 
what diducted and opened through the rarefying and expanding ver- 
tue of an external actual flaming fire, give occafion tothe fiery msi- 
nims interwoven with incraffated air to unite, and through the com- 
prethon of che weighty parts to be condenfed, whence erupting 
into che air doth attraét other fire Jatene (or rather is forced toit 
by the accurfs of the ambient air ) and difperfed throughout the 
air, whereby ics flame is much amplified and continuated; forit 
feemeth very:improbable, that fo much fire-fhould have been larent 
in the Gunpowder as the flame requires. 

2. The dilatation of the faid erupting flame is alfo attenuated 
by the accurfs of theair, expanding the thick and courfe erupting 
flame gradually into a thinner larger flame ; whence it is that the 
flame near where the Powder was kindled appears dusky red, and 
further off light and flathy. : 

VI. Whence is it,chat Gunpowder beiny kindled in Guns erupts 
with that force and violence ? 

Anfw. The Powder being kindled into a flame at the Touch- 
hole, divides-or difcontinuates the air more than any other body 
imaginable, whereunto the air accurts from all parts, efpecially from 
above, with the oreateft velocicy and force, for to expell the flame, 
which being propagated further, partly by its own force, partly by 
theintrufion of the air, caufeth a. more violent difcontinuation of 
air wichin being penc.up, whereunto again a oreater power of air 
accedes from:without and attenuates the flame within, whereby 
cogether with the compreffion of che fides of the Gun, and the 


great 


IF Natural Philofophy. Chap.4, 441 
os — panacea ened 
Vere creat acce(s of air from without the flame is violencly expelled, effe- 
ine éting a great report chrough its difrupting and pluffing of che air. 
lof Here obferve, 1. How the flame is augmented within rhe Gun ; 
not by a vertual rarefaGtion, asif che parts of the Gunpowder could 
be augmented without accefs of other matter from without ; for 
cult chac would fuppofe either a Wacnum,and a new creation of pafts, or 
Od one a penetration, and an annihilation of foregoing parts. Wherefore, 

! I fay, ic is augmented by attraéting fire out of the acceding air 5 
Ching. and {econdly, by being atrenuated and diducted intoa large flame 
by the parts of the trrupting air. | 
cor 2. Thatit isthe air entring at the touch-hole, chat doth expell 

agree the flame, is evident. | 

hou) 1, Becaufetheair is fhut-out before by che bullecand tow. 

Lone 3. The couch-hole being ftopr at the nexcinftant after che Pow- 

Vets der begins to kindle, rhe flame is immediately {upprefled and ex- 

5 ti tinguifhe, or at leaft burftech up behind.’ Whence it doth appear, 

con chaticis the air entring doth attenuate (vulgarly termed. rarefie ) 

ping and expand the flame,which the adventent fire doth augment; and 

doit - chac che faid air doth expell che flame out at the muzzel. 

wie 3. Thattheair doth make wleof the weighty msinims of the falt- 

on i peter in compreffing and expelling the flame outwards. 

‘ent 4. Why is a hor glafs burfted by cafting a drop of cold water 

upon tt ? 

nated Anfy. Becaufe the fiery msinims contained within. ics pores are 

ni condenfed and violently comprefled by the gravity of the water, 

aie whereby they are forced co difrupt thegl:fs. - 

it Why dotha woodden Arrow, being fhot out of a Gun, pierce 

. deeper chan an Iron one ? 

en Anfm.Becaufe the woodden one gives way into ic felf, or fhrinks 

m asit makes a hole, whence being rendred leffer pafleth che eafier 

ia through: whereasan Iron oneis ftubborn, and is rather fomewhac 

i flatned againft the body aimed at, whence being rendred more ob- 
tufe and bigger at the point, is hindred in penetrating. 


Labore & conftantia, — — 
Sols Deo trinni gloria & honos in Sacula Saculorum, 
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Errata. 


Ps gline 12. dele that. p.11.1.3.read into.p.r1.so.after PeVines,eo-c.mutt 
be inferted thofe words below,beginning 1.30.1 as much abufed,&c.ending 
at 1.34.at breathing.p.3 5l.14.1.Fire és rough. p.4q4.inimarg.r.yev'e fundo.p.135. 
1.2.5 .16a man couragious.p.144.1.13.1.Medicine. p.1454.28.rprocataréick.p.t 48: 
Lg.r.its naturall.p.1 671.1 8.r.the lumina. p.t 70 1.21 for aver .us.p.1.93-1.26.1.Cye 
aicum, p.io4q. Lt gor. in oyl, for that isa taft mixt out of a wateri(h and ayry tast.. 
The vest ave tatermedtate,as bitter, acerbe, acid, and falt. p.1 96.1.12.r.afimilation. 


p-197-1.153-1.Lyax, L12.1.very, ear. p.t 98. l.g.reFifb. Lgvt.do. l2o.t.A Cat is dem 
lighted«p.23.0.1.21.1.4# Opale.p.23 8:1.1 9.r.White Chalck.p.3 301.6,9.1.71/e.p.3 31 


1.36.1.Perinean.p. 3431.3 2.x withitep.3 511 61 Rivel>.P.3 631 .23.0-2 8.P.3 9.8 
1.34. redoths. 9h . 
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